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Rapturous rapping in Cameron 


hile the cover story documents 
Duke and the media, it’s clear 
that the university’s high profile 
in the press reflects (and fur- 
thers) its impressive trajectory—a trajectory 
that signals the ambitions and astuteness 
of Duke’s leadership. So it’s appropriate, if 
not entirely intentional, that this issue also 
focuses on presidents. 

One story profiles Doug Knight, Duke’s 
fifth president. His new memoir provides 
an occasion for reassessing a complex 
legacy. Knight’s time at Duke provides a 
window into the changing character of 
the university, as well as larger social and 
political upheavals. In many ways, he em- 
bodied and accelerated Duke’s transition 
from a respectable Southern institution 
to a university of national and inter- 
national standing. 

Founders’ Day, the university’s annual 
celebration of its roots and its accomplish- 
ments, put Duke’s current president, Nan 
Keohane, front and center. Keohane was 
the surprise recipient of a University Medal. 
As the citation put it, “By every measure 
—the remarkable qualifications and im- 
pressive diversity of entering students, the 
record number of prestigious international 
fellowships that they go on to earn, or the 
ever-enhanced facilities that they live and 
learn in—Duke is an even better place to- 
day than it was ten years ago.” 

Then, in mid-December, the board of 
trustees beat their own February deadline 
and named Duke's new president, Richard 
H. Brodhead. Brodhead, longtime dean of 
Yale College and the A. Bartlett Giamatti 
Professor of English at Yale, said he found 
metaphorical power in his culminating 
“stealth tour” ot Duke. “What I really loved 
was the coexistence of tradition and heady 
forward progress: all those cranes towering 
over the Gothic buildings, saying that the 
building phase at Duke is something of the 
present and the future, not just the past.” 

Soon Brodhead will have a big role in 
shaping that future. As he said, “The switch 
should not be hard.” Everything he owns 
is blue, and he’s used to institutions with 
only four letters in their names. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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QOuad Quotes 


Heard Around Campus 


“I kept Coach Franks around 
for this year because, last year, 
we lost five games by a total 
of seventeen points. We were 
showing that improvement 
that I alluded to earlier. That's 
why I gave him a chance to 
coach this team this year. I’m 
disappointed for Carl. I feel 
bad that it didn’t work out, 
but it just didn’t work out.” 


—Athletics director Joe Alleva at 
a press conference announcing 
the departure of head football 
coach Carl Franks ’83 


“This is a gradual process, but 
if we get out there and keep 
the word out about the Com- 
munity Standard, it will be 
something that will be plant- 
ed here and left to grow.” 


—Avery Reaves, senior, 

Duke Student Government vice 
president of academic affairs, 
on phasing in the replacement 
for the university’s old honor 
code, in The Chronicle 


“We defeated the Flintstones, 
inherited Bedrock, and then 
allowed it to be looted.” 
—Thomas L. Friedman, New 
York Times foreign-affairs 
columnist, summing up the 
situation with Iraq during his 


Sanford Institute Lester Crown 
Lecture in Ethics 


“This is the first step down 
the road toward seeing the 
Statue of Liberty broken on 
the beach, with Charlton 
Heston yelling, ‘Damn you, 
Duke University!’ ” 
—Charlie Pierce, panelist on 
NPR’s “Wait Wait...Don't Tell 
Me!” on Duke researcher 
Miguel Nicolelis’ findings that 


monkeys could move robots 
with brain signals 


“T breathe.” 


—Duke aging study subject 
Duke Stevenson, age 106, on 
how he’s lived so long, in the 

Brainerd Daily Dispatch 


“Being ‘cute’ trumps being 
smart for women in the 
social environment.” 


—from the report of the Women’s 
Initiative Steering Committee 


Reading List 


We asked participants in the 
Coach K and Fuqua School 
of Business Conference on 
Leadership: 


What is your favorite book 
ahout leadership? 


John A. Allison IV M.B.A. 
'74, chair and CEO of BB&T 
Corporation, says his choice 
is Ayn Rand’s Atlas Shrugged. 
“It provides a powerful justi- 
fication for a rational value 
system and, through the 
characters in the novel, de- 
monstrates the consequen- 
ces of values on the quality 
of an individual’s life.” 
Among Pratt School of 
Engineering Dean Kristina 
M. Johnson’s favorites is 
Leadership and Self Deception: 
Getting Out of the Box (Ar- 
binger Institute)—all about 
strategy. “The main point is 





that we as leaders and team 
members need to make sure 
we don’t put individuals in a 
box. That means that we 
shouldn't prejudge their ac- 
tions or intent based on past 
experiences, because that can 
lead to artificial boundaries 
on what they can achieve in 
the future.” 

Former Duke basketball 
star Jay Bilas ’86, J.D. ’92, 
now an ESPN commentator 
who doubles as a lawyer, says 
he enjoyed reading about, of 
all things, rocket science. In 
Norman R. Augustine’s Au- 
gustine’s Laws, the former 


CEO of Lockheed Martin 


discusses the lessons he 
learned as a boss in corporate 
America. “His insights are 
tremendous,” Bilas says, “and 
it reminded me that leader- 
ship isn’t rocket science, it is 
hard work, preparedness, 
relationships, and common 
sense...even when rocket sci- 
ence is the industry.” 
“Useful” is how John W. 
Rogers Jr., chair and CEO of 
Ariel Capital Management, 
Inc., characterizes Robert A. 
Caro’s The Path to Power (The 
Years of Lyndon Johnson, Vol- 
ume |). “Johnson was some- 
one who could get things 
done,” Rogers says. “This 
book highlights Johnson’s 
ability to work with and per- 
suade other people to address 
and resolve tough issues.” 


—compiled by Matt Sullivan ’06 


On the Record 





A few weeks hefore he gave a 
reading at Duke, South African 
writer J.M. Coetzee was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. What does it mean 
that some of the best and 
most interesting writing in 
English is being produced in 
the former British colonies? 


We're seeing a globalization 
of English literature or, at 
the very least, a rapid accel- 
eration in this process of 
globalization of the English 
language and English litera- 
ture. The British Empire was 
instrumental in establishing 
English as a global language. 
Even though that empire has 
largely disappeared, one of 
its most important legacies is 
a linguistic and literary one. 
Salmon Rushdie, Coetzee, 
Nadine Gordimer, Derek 


Walcott, Seamus Heaney, 
and Chinua Achebe were 
educated in schools estab- 
lished or modeled along the 
lines of the British educa- 
tional system. The literature 
they read when they were in 
school often had little to do 
with what we might think of 
as the original or indigenous 
literatures and languages of 
their countries. All were 
immersed in the British liter- 
ary tradition. 

Four of those six have won 
the Nobel Prize. For better or 
worse, they’ve been influ- 
enced by English literature. 
But that didn’t happen by ac- 
cident—it happened through 
the expansion of the British 
Empire over the centuries. 
America, though more dis- 
tantly than some of these 
other countries, was itself a 
part of the British Empire. 
American literature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries deals with some of 
the issues you'd find in, say, 
Nigerian literature today. 
One advantage that writers 
who live in countries former- 
ly part of the British Empire 
may have is their “easy” ac- 
cess to serious political sub- 
ject matter. Many of these 
writers have written about 
the legacy of imperialism. In 
their works, they have often 
responded to difficult, even 
traumatic political problems 
that are partly a legacy of 
colonialism and imperialism. 
I’m not suggesting that the 
British Empire was directly 
or solely responsible for 
apartheid in South Africa, 
but many of the social, cul- 
tural, and political problems 
in South Africa that Coetzee 
has written about were root- 
ed in British imperial history. 
In places like Ireland, 
India, South Africa, and the 
Caribbean, many of the 


gravest problems that these 
countries and regions have 
faced are rooted in a violent 
and often deeply tragic im- 
perial history. I don’t think 
it’s any accident that Toni 
Morrison has dealt exten- 
sively in her novels and 
essays with slavery, an insti- 
tution profoundly entangled 
with the history of the 
British Empire. 

The kind of serious subject 
matter that those writers 
have dealt with, for better or 
worse, is not as readily or as 
immediately available to 
writers from Western Europe 
or North America. Of 
course, what is “good” for lit- 
erature, that is, what makes 
for a gripping subject for lit- 
erary treatment, very often 
does not make for a happy or 
Just society. 

—Michael Moses, 
associate professor of English, 
in Duke Dialogue 
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Signs of the times: a Mexican-themed 


fraternity party brought protesters to the 
Chapel steps, and President Keohane to 
the site (See “Keeping an Eye on Cultural 


Consciousness” in Gazette) 
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Latin America Laments 


As usual, I found my May-June 
2003 issue of Duke Magazine 
interesting and informative. Due 
to my personal involvement in 
business activities in Mexico, | 
was especially attracted to the 
items about Latin America 
[“South American Start-Up,” 
May-June 2003]. During my 
seven years of travel to Mexico, 
[I have come to appreciate the 


similarities in the dreams of their 


developing middle class to our 
own, while noting the huge dif- 
ference in their graciousness as 
hosts—for example, how many 
times would a U.S. host apologize 
for his poor quality of Spanish? 

However, in response to a 
long-ago question of whether I 
could live in Mexico, I had to be 
honest. The level of poverty and 
corruption was too much for me 
to handle on a permanent basis. 

The corruption seems to go 
hand-in-hand with bureau- 
cracy. This was clearly identified 
by Mr. Bauder and discussion of 
the tramités, but there is a bigger 
distinction from our standards 
than the punishment. A young 
Mexican law student explained 
to me: “In Mexico, we also con- 
sider it wrong to accept bribes. 
The difference is that we don’t 
see offering one as bad.” Even 
though the current government 
is strongly pursuing a reduction 
in both of these problems, they 
need a societal change to over- 
come the attitude that bargain- 
ing with a policeman is a 
coveted skill. 

As to the poverty, progress is 
being made. However, the 
change will be slow. I am fearful 
that Mexicanos are too impa- 
tient and don’t see the level of 
improvement that has allowed 
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Mexico to keep a relatively sta- 
ble peso during some tough eco- 
nomic times. The complex 
challenge for their federal gov- 
ernment involves the practical 
efforts of increasing the variety 
and stability of Mexican indus- 
try, while overcoming the con- 
tinued partisanship of a society 
founded on a multitude of frac- 
tional interests. Unlike the limit- 
ed number of technical 
personnel mentioned in Bolivia, 
much of Latin America has a 
well-educated work force. The 


problem is the limited number of 


positions. 

As U.S. citizens, we need to 
recognize that Latin America 
offers more than resort areas 
and cheap labor. These people 
are both our neighbors and 
brothers. As we continue to in- 
vestigate options for a widened 
trade region, we need to realize 
that stabilizing our own econo- 
my will require strengthening 
these potential markets. We also 
need to recognize that our 
efforts to raise the quality and 
production standards in Latin 
America don’t need to stifle the 
creative nature that could be the 
source of innovation. 


Tom Marks ’79 (via e-mail) 


Team spirit 





I thoroughly enjoyed Jim 
Young’s article on Duke football 
(“Blue Devil Football: First and 
Long,” July-August 2003]. I en- 
tered Duke in September 1937, 
so you know that the next four 
years were the golden years of 
Duke football. And to have 
been there when Bolo blocked 
the punt that beat Pitt. And the 
fact that the 1938 team was 
unscored on. Unbelievable! My 





father and I even came back 
after I’d graduated to see the 
1942 Rose Bowl game in 
Durham. 

My wife and I lived in the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, area, where 
I worked with DuPont and 
where many Duke alums also 
settled. I always enjoyed intro- 
ducing two of our closest friends 
to strangers as “a couple of dumb 
football players from Duke,” 
both CEOs of major chemical 
companies. Werner Brown [’42] 
majored in chemistry (as did I) 
and became CEO of Hercules 
Chemical. Bob Barnett [’42, J.D. 
’48], after the war and a law 
degree, became CEO of Imperial 
Chemical Industries America. 
They are still in the Wilmington 
area, and we still keep in touch. 

You will not find my picture 
with the 1941 basketball team in 
the Hall of Fame under the 
stands at Cameron. I’ve been 
trying to get the athletics de- 
partment to put a note saying: 
“Bob Moyer was in chem lab 
when picture was taken.” No 
luck so far. 


Bob Moyer ’41 
Durham, North Carolina 


The article by Jim Young, “Blue 
Devil Football: First and Long,” 
and the letter from Gael Mar- 
shall Chaney ’73, “ACC Asides,” 
are very germane, as we begin 
another fall football season. 

As a kid in the Philadelphia 
area, I remember with anticipa- 
tion the start of the football sea- 
son, since members of my family 
and father were “Penn men,” 
and they all had season tickets 
to Franklin Field. In those days, 
Penn did very well on the grid- 
iron, even playing Duke during 
the year that I was at the 
Wharton Graduate School. 


At Duke, as an undergradu- 
ate, I recall anticipating the 
football season and all it en- 
tailed, and it was again brought 
to the surface—the excitement, 
the after-game dates and frat 
parties. Under Wallace Wade 
and Bill Murray, we were not 
winners all the time, but there 
was an atmosphere that does not 
exist with the present Duke 
football regime. 

Why can’t Duke attempt to 
leave the ACC and apply for 
membership within the Ivy 
League of Dartmouth, Cornell, 
Harvard, Penn, Brown, etc.? I 
think schedules in this league 
can also include crossovers with 
the Navy and Army, among oth- 
ers. This relationship would no 
doubt lead to a more competitive 
season, and fit into the academic 
requirements of the uni- 
versity. Also, Penn on the foot- 
ball field would be no pushover. 

Of course, what this would do 
with the other sports programs 
such as basketball might create a 
problem. But students come to 
Duke for the academics, not the 
sports, anyhow. 


Joseph S. Cooper ’50 
Fearrington, North Carolina 


I hate to write to you with a 
complaint, but the recent article 
on Duke football really disturbs 
me. To give up on football and 
suggest that we leave the ACC 
and move to a conference where 
we can compete just disturbs 
me. If Wake Forest can compete 
in the ACC, why can’t Duke? 
The thing that disturbs me 
the most is that, with this arti- 
cle, it would appear that our 
alumni magazine is promoting 
such a move and using a politi- 
cal science professor who obvi- 
ously knows very little about the 


sport to make the case for such a 
move. I know that we have to 
suffer through all of those games 
we are losing, but to throw in 
the towel and say we can’t com- 
pete! I can’t imagine our great 
university taking such a posi- 
tion; even if some liberal-arts 
professor thinks that, it doesn’t 
mean the alumni magazine 
should lend him credibility by 
quoting him. Did I miss some- 
thing? Maybe the next article 
will be more positive and con- 
structive. 


Reggie Chapman B.S.M.E. ’56 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


The article on Duke football in 
the July-August issue was inter- 
esting and well-balanced, but it 
failed to address one important 
issue. That is—the number of 
football-scholarship recipients 
who are thereby taking places 
of more qualified students (even 
children and grandchildren of 
alumni). 

William G. Bowen and Sarah 
Levin's book Reclaiming the Game: 
College Sports and Educational 
Values points out this importance 
to smaller elite institutions. 
Swarthmore recently dropped 
football for just this reason. 
We'd like to see a poll of alumni. 


Kay Dunkelberger Hart ’43, 
A.M.’50 and Tom Hart ’44, 
J.D. °50 

Redding, Connecticut 


Having experienced Duke bas- 
ketball back in the short-shorts, 
mid-Eighties before Dickie V 
turned it into a three-ring circus, 
I can attest to the unifying 
power of sports on a college 
campus where nearly everyone 
had their pet cause. It always 
appeared to sports-minded stu- 
dents like me that suffering 


through bad football was the 
penance to be paid for compet- 
ing at such a high level in bas- 
ketball. 

We understood that it took 
only fifteen or so scholarships to 
field a top-ten team, or twenty 
to field an excellent soccer team, 
and so on. Furthermore, most of 
these guys seemed to be able to 
hack it academically, albeit with 
help from academic “advisers.” 
But did we really want seventy 
to eighty football players, eating 
up gobs of scholarships and 
funding and taking many slots 
from the academically or artisti- 
cally gifted? This is why Duke 
fought the ACC expansion. 
They know it is impossible in the 
long term to compete with the 
Miamis and State U’s without 
seriously compromising the uni- 
versity’s mission. 

But, at least in the short term, 
there will be an effort to save 
face and compete, while trying 
to work out some agreement 
with other selective, smaller uni- 
versities who are also playing 
homecoming escort-service roles 
in their respective conferences. 
A Division 1-AA schedule 
makes too much sense not to 
pursue for the Dukies of the col- 
lege football world. This alum- 
nus would rather be competitive 
and win football games at a 
slightly lower level while not 
sacrificing the academic and cul- 
tural standards that Duke has 
worked so hard to achieve. 


Jon Simmons 87 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


sad 





I was saddened to read that the 
Oak Room was closing after all 
these years—it holds many fond 


memories for me, as a Duke 
graduate and mother of three 
Duke students. What saddens 
me most of all, though, is the 
fact that it’s being turned into 
the new home for the Center for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender Life, to give the 
LGBT center a more prominent 
place on campus. 

I find myself wondering where 
the Christians are, those believ- 
ing in biblical Christianity. Have 
we all been silent so long that 
our deeply held beliefs are con- 
sidered irrelevant? Of course, I 
know Duke has long been a cen- 
ter of “political correctness” — 

I guess it just is hard to miss, 
how deeply the roots of this 
“political correctness” go, when 
the aforementioned center 
replaces a nostalgic place like 
the Oak Room! I mourn for the 
traditional Christian principles 
upon which the university was 
founded. 


Janie Risch Fortney ’61 
Southport, North Carolina 


The Mary Lou Williams Center 
for Black Culture is moving into 
the Oak Room’s former space. The 
Center for LGBT Life is moving 
into the Mary Lou Williams 
Center’s former space, in the base- 
ment of the Union Building. 


Voice of Reason 





I just finished reading “LAffaire 
Pre-Blair” [“Under the Gar- 
goyle,” July-August 2003]. It’s a 
great piece and recalls for the 
university Community something 
it needs to remember: [former 
Vice President for University 
Relations] Bill Green was and is 
a remarkable man. I remember 
so many times during my time as 


Please limit letters to 300 words 

and include your full name, address, 
and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length 
and clarity. Fax: (919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


board chair when Bill’s quiet 
words and considerable wisdom 
kept me from falling deep into 
some boiling kettle. 


Neil Williams ’58 (via e-mail) 


The correspondent is a former 
chair of Duke’s board of trustees. 


Ruling on Rules 





Upon opening Duke Magazine 
today, I was troubled by the first 
thing I read there [“Quad 
Quotes,” July-August 2003]: 
associate professor Ruth Day’s 
comment: “Rules? Pah! Rules 
are like wishbones: Break them 
and the magic begins.” 

I would hope that the com- 
ment was made in some sort of 
creative context, as in “Think 
outside of the box, people.” It 
seems unlikely that Ms. Day 
would consider it “magical” if 
her students threw water bal- 
loons in her classroom, or if she 
collided with a vehicle whose 
operator arbitrarily chose to 
drive on the left-hand side of 
the road. 

Still, in an era when lack of 
personal discipline contributes 
heavily to the failings of our 
secondary schools, and liberal, 
anti-authoritarian thinking pre- 
vails on campuses today, it is dis- 
heartening to contemplate just 
how eager young minds might 
interpret and embrace Ms. 
Day’s apparent nonconformist 
philosophy. 

Furthermore, it strikes me 
that leading off your magazine 
with her remark is tantamount 
to endorsing it. 


Phil Clutts ’61 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Icons Away! 


By EMILY GREY 


t finally hit me on a Saturday morning 

during my junior year at Duke. I was on 

the phone with my parents, in tears be- 

cause I didn’t seem to fit the mold of a 
female student on a college campus, when | 
suddenly realized—I didn’t even want to any 
more. I was tired of trying to be perfect at 
everything | did. I was tired of feeling that I 
had to play my role as the “good female.” I 
was tired of watching men championed for 
their weekend escapades with different wom- 
en, while watching women chastised for 
similar behavior. 

Most of all, I was tired of being reminded 
repeatedly that my role as a female student 
had been defined for me long before I set 
foot on campus. In the classroom or at the 
lunch table, I often felt as if | were expected 
to sit quietly and nod as the men argued 
about politics or sports. At parties, it seemed 
that my assigned role as a woman was to be 
attractive, wear minimal clothing, act dumb, 
and drink excessively. Somehow, I was ex- 
pected to maintain a status quo that favored 
men over women and caused great harm to 
both. And above all else, I wasn’t supposed 
to question this unwritten social code. 

During my senior year, though, I was pre- 
sented with an opportunity to examine this 
code—an opportunity to find out whether 
my observations and experiences were 
shared by other females. I found out I was 
not alone. 

I was asked by President Nannerl O. Keo- 
hane to chair the undergraduate committee 
of the Duke Women’s Initiative, an extensive 


project launched to examine the status of 


women at Duke. Our committee was charged 
with assessing the role of gender in the aca- 
demic and social lives of Duke students. We 
conducted twenty focus groups, speaking 
with hundreds of male and female students 
throughout the campus. The results were 
troubling. We quickly found that most wom- 
en with whom we spoke were dissatisfied in 
varying degrees with the gender expectations 
that are placed upon them—on campus and 
in the broader world. 
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Many women, for ex- 
ample, said they felt un- 
der intense pressure to 
achieve academically and 
socially. They believed 
they had to be at once smart, accomplished, 
fit, beautiful, and popular, and to do it all with 
no visible sign of effort—to live lives, as one 
student described it, “of effortless perfection.” 
For me, the quest for perfection had known 
no bounds, even if it sometimes meant 
sleeping only four hours 
so I could squeeze in 
class, studying, a party, 
the gym, 
keeping up with friends, 


hitting and 
all while appearing un- 
stressed and happy. 
Other women talked 
about the roles they were 
supposed to play in their 
relationships with men. 
Female students, it seem- 
ed, get more attention 
from members of the op- 
posite sex when they 
“dummy up,” acting 
needier and less intelli- 
gent than they are. As 
difficult as it may be to 
believe, some women at 
one of the pre-eminent 
universities in America 
believe they must down- 
play their intelligence or 





tisk intimidating—and 
losing the attention of— 
men. 


Apparently, they’re 
right: Men who partici- 
pated in the focus groups 
agreed that women stu- 
dents can get more at- 
tention by appearing less 
intelligent. Many men 
said they felt more important and needed 
when women acted this way. I wasn’t sur- 
prised. During my undergraduate years at 
Duke, I was lucky to have a lot of close guy 
friends. I had asked them, “Would you want 
to go out with a woman who acted like 
this?” Although they would be apologetic, 





e conducted 
twenty focus groups, 
speaking with hundreds 
of male and female 
students throughout 
the campus. The results 
were troubling. We 
quickly found that most 
women with whom we 
spoke were dissatisfied 
in varying degrees with 
the gender expectations 
that are placed upon 
them—on campus and 


in the broader world. 


some of them said they 
= would go right along with 
= the stereotypes. 

The women in our fo- 
cus groups also talked 
about many other aspects of gender that 
characterize life on university campuses 
today: the prevalence of a near-anonymous 
“hook-up” culture between men and wom- 
en, acquaintance rape, alcohol abuse, and ex- 
cessive concern with weight and body image. 
In one focus group, a 
senior told us how a 
small frozen yogurt had 
become the standard 
dinner among her peers 
and how she felt guilty 
for wanting to eat an ac- 
tual meal. Her story 
struck a nerve, as I had 
also done the frozen-yo- 
gurt diet when I arrived 
at Duke my freshman 
year, losing fifteen 
pounds in about three 
months. It wasn’t neces- 
sarily a conscious effort 
to lose weight but, rather, 
an attempt to fit a mold 
of what I and other wom- 
en once considered “nor- 
mal” at Duke. 

Many women said they 
had never thought about 
gender issues before. 
The roles and expecta- 
tions they experienced 
left them deeply con- 
flicted and prevented 
them from living the 
lives they truly want to 
live. Yet these forces, 
these unspoken expec- 
tations, were so pervasive 
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that few women chal- 
lenged them or could even imagine a life 
without them. As I look back now, I realize 
how powerful these forces had been in my 
life, too. When I first came to Duke, I was 
like most other freshman women, seeing no 
option other than to play into them. The 
combination of studying abroad my junior 


year and simply maturing socially and aca- 
demically allowed me finally to see outside 
this “freshman wall” of expectations. 

I was very fortunate to have the advice 
and support of my parents and friends as | 
began to have these feelings of wanting to 
break out of the norm. When I was on the 
phone with my parents, in tears, that Sat- 
urday morning junior year, they could easily 
have said, “Go and fit in.” But they were so 
supportive. My dad kept telling me that it 
was Okay to question these things—it was 
part of becoming mature. 

And that’s the good news from our re- 
search: The same women who have been 
quietly fitting in are now questioning and 
challenging these ideals. The women in our 
focus groups thanked us for the opportunity 
to discuss these issues and bring them to the 
forefront. Many said it was the first time 
they had talked about the impact of gender 
in their lives. 

Tam proud of Duke for having the courage 
to take a hard look at the lives of its students. 
The report from the Women’s Initiative, re- 
leased in September, is a gift to universities 
everywhere, an opportunity for all students 
to rethink and to challenge these roles and 
expectations. One of the most powerful con- 
clusions that I drew from my involvement 
with the Women’s Initiative was the notion 
that only with efforts from both men and 
women can we break down long-standing 
guidelines for how women “should” live 
their lives. 

Can a college woman today be healthy 
and strong while trying to live up to the ide- 
alized body images that today’s media tell 
her she should have? Can she pursue her 
own dreams while trying to live a life of 
“effortless perfection”? Can she display her 
intelligence without intimidating men? 

We should be working together to estab- 
lish roles for women that have no inherent 
limitations. Instead of asking if a woman can 
meet our society’s gender expectations, we 
should instead create a society in which these 
expectations no longer exist. 


Grey '03 is a graduate student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 








Something All Our Own 


The Grant Hill Collection 
of African American Art 


SOMETHING 
ALL OUR OWN 


THE GRANT HILL COLLECTION 
OF AFRICAN AMERICAN ART 


with contributions by 


John Hope Franklin 
Mike Krzyzewski 
William C. Rhoden 
Grant Hill 

Calvin Hill 

Alvia J. Wardlaw 
Elizabeth Alexander 
Beverly Guy-Sheftall 


Grant Hill has thrilled sports fans with his artistry on the basketball court 
since 1990. During these years, Hill has amassed a collection of art, 

by African Americans, that he now shares with the public through this 
exciting book. 


Something All Our Own presents exquisite color photographs of Hill’s 
extensive collection—featuring works by the great Romare Bearden and 
Elizabeth Catlett—with commentary by internationally known curator 
Alvia J. Wardlaw and by Hill himself. 


“(Hill] has set as high a bar for his endeavors in 
the realm of art as he has for his work on the 
basketball court.... [H]e is making an important 
contribution toward bringing greater attention to 
the heroic work of Bearden, Catlett, and others.” 
—Ruth Fine, Curator of the Art of Romare Bearden 
Exhibition, National Gallery of Art 


“Already, Grant Hill is demonstrating that his 





talents extend far beyond playing basketball. 


Grant Hill photo by Lasting 
Impressions by Ellyn. Elizabeth 
Catlett, Mother and Child, bronze 
©Elizabeth Catlett/Licensed by 
VAGA, New York, N.Y. 


Kudos to Grant ... for amassing such a fabulous 
collection and taking the time to share it.” 
—Michael Wilbon, The Washington Post/ESPN 


192 pages, 46 color illustrations, 8 1/2” x 117/8” trim size 


paper $24.95, cloth $49.95 
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Charles Mckinney 


Graduate student in the history department, member of the President’s Council on Black Affairs, volunteer with 
the Center for Multicultural Affairs, volunteer with Public Allies (an organization that works with disadvantaged 


kids), saxophone player with the Durham Jazz Band, stargazer, father of two 


Describe yourself in three words: Thoughtful, passionate, loud 
Describe Duke in three words: Striving, challenging, excellent 


Why Duke? Duke has had a reputation as an outstanding institution for the study of civil rights and African- 
American history. But | think the biggest factor was that my mentor at Morehouse [College], Marcellus 
Barksdale (Ph.D. ‘77], graduated from Duke. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | would change the perception that quality and diversity 
are mutually exclusive. We can be an institution that is second to none and affirm the presence of women and 
minorities at the same time. 


Who is your favorite person? My family 
What do you value? The capacity to transform oneself and one’s surroundings 


In his words: Jazz is o much a part of my existence. Isaac Jenkins, my high-school music teacher, is a hero to 
me. He introduced me to jazz and taught me that hard work makes for beautiful music, a lesson | re-learn 
every day. | love him for that. 

Whenever I'm writing or reading or talking with someone, | think in jazz riffs, trading fours, short or extended 
solos, the utility of a big band or a quartet. Jazz for me is kind of a paradigm for interacting. | think of rhythm 
when | make presentations, when | lecture. That give and take of intellectual discourse is mirrored in jazz. It 
also reminds me that both parties in a dialogue have an equally vital role; whether I'm talking with a student, 
or conducting an interview, or talking to one of my kids, we're equal partners in that dialogue. 

My dad is still the man | want to be when | grow up. But as | get older, | realize how much like my mother | 
am. They played a crucial role in my life. My grandparents on my mother's side were tenant farmers who 
raised a dozen children and six grandchildren and lived through Jim Crow and other sweeping changes. They 
were married for seventy-three years. Their lives are a testament to strength and family and love. 

As a historian, you analyze the past and take lessons from it that you can apply to the future. To inform 
society of African America’s past is to inform society of America’s past. And so, one of my challenges is to get 
people to understand that it doesn't make any sense to view their lives, their history, apart from the history 
of African Americans in this country. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of portraits 
displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and words, 
the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose contributions define a diverse community. 
Portrait by Chris Hildreth. Photo finishing by Brent Clayton. 
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Showing her medal: Keohane, center, 


flanked by Peter Nicholas ’64, Duke trustees chair, 
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Kudos for Keohane 


WH or her last Founders’ Day ceremony as 
Duke’s president, Nannerl O. Keohane 
was prepared to give the keynote ad- 
dress for the first time in her ten years 

at Duke. She wasn’t prepared, however, to 
be presented with the University Medal, the 
university’s highest honor. 

Keohane was the surprise third recipient 
of the medal, joining Joe Pietrantoni, who 
recently retired as associate vice president 
for auxiliary services, and A. Morris Wil- 
liams Jr. 62, M.A.T: ’63, a trustee emeritus. 
The award recognizes individuals for years 
of exceptional service to the university. 

Keohane, who announced in February that 
she will be stepping down as president in 
June 2004, used the keynote address to “brief- 
ly replay the tape in the opposite direction” 
and to look at what has changed at the univer- 
sity during her term as president. In review- 
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right, and University Marshal Richard White 


ing the past decade, Keohane paid particular 
attention to Duke’s accomplishments in 
establishing an international identity. 

“One of the commitments I made in Oc- 
tober 1993 was to lead our institution to a 
more certain awareness of what it means to 
be an international university,” she said. “I 
believe we have made good on that. Duke 
has a stronger and more deliberately focused 
international presence, and the world is more 
fully reflected on our campus every day. 

“There are robust new Duke clubs from 
Hong Kong to Santiago, and, despite the com- 
plexities of travel in the wake of September 
11, 2001, the number of international appli- 
cants for study at Duke in every school has 
grown substantially. These international stu- 
dents and faculty members greatly enrich 
our institution with the perspectives they 
provide in the classroom and in our cultural 
activities.” 

“One of the things I have enjoyed most 


about this job has been getting to know and 
work with many people, in all the different 
jobs and pursuits that together define this 


immensely complex institution,” she told the 
Founders’ Day audience. “When you stop to 
think about it, it is amazing how many differ- 
ent complicated pieces go into making and 
sustaining a university every minute of every 
day. Around the core scholarly enterprise, 
thousands of people are facilitating, enrich- 
ing, strengthening. The people in information 
technology, in student affairs and residence 
life, in research support and tech services, in 
athletics and the arts, at the nursing station 
and in the police cars, the library and the 
all contribute to life here 


secretarial staff 
in ways that many of us too often take for 





granted.” 

Other honors were awarded in addition to 
the university medals. The Duke Alumni As- 
sociation presented the Distinguished Alumni 
Award to James G. Dalton 44 and its Alum- 
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ni Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching 


Award to Carol Flath, associate professor of 


the practice in the department of Slavic lan- 
guages and literature. Duke’s University 
Scholar/Teacher of the Year Award went to 
George Tauchen, the William Henry Glasson 
Professor of economics and professor of fi- 
nance in the economics department. Florence 
E. Blakely, a former librarian at Perkins Li- 
brary, who, in retirement, led the effort to 
create a library at Croasdaile Village retire- 
ment community in Durham, was honored 
with the Humanitarian Award. 

Later, at a reception celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of her inauguration as Duke’s 
president, Keohane was honored for her con- 
tributions to the study of ethics by the A.J. 
Fletcher Foundation and its president, James 
E Goodmon, with a $1.33-million donation 
to the Kenan Institute for Ethics at Duke. 
The gift will be matched by an additional 
$670,000 from Duke’s Nicholas Faculty 
Leadership Initiative to establish a $2-mil- 
lion endowment that will fund the Nannerl 
O. Keohane Directorship of the Kenan In- 
stitute for Ethics. 

Goodmon, whose family has been in the 
broadcasting business in North Carolina 


since 1937, is also president and CEO of 


Capitol Broadcasting Company in Raleigh. 
Capitol Broadcasting is the owner of the 
Durham Bulls, and Goodmon has been the 


guiding force behind the development of 


Durham’s American Tobacco campus, a 
$189-million project to revitalize Durham’s 
downtown community. 

The A.J. Fletcher Foundation is named 
for Goodmon’s grandfather, Alfred Johnston 
Fletcher, who established it to support opera 
performance and education in North Caro- 
lina. The foundation’s interests have ex- 
panded to include human services, illiteracy, 
and the health and well being of children. 

In 1995, Keohane was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Kenan Ethics Program at Duke, 
with funding provided through a five-year 
grant from the William R. Kenan Jr. Fund for 
Ethics. The late Frank H. Kenan, then a trus- 
tee of the William R. Kenan Jr. Charitable 
Trust, sought to establish a university-based 
ethics program that would support the study 
and teaching of ethics and would develop 


New President: 
An ‘Eloquent Spokesman’ 
for Higher Education 





ichard H. Brodhead, dean of Yale 

College and the A. Bartlett Giamatti 

Professor of English at Yale University, 

is Duke’s ninth president. The an- 
nouncement was made on December 12 by 
trustee chair Peter M. Nicholas ’64. 

Brodhead is “a scholar with a deep commit- 
ment to undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion, a proven and effective administrator and 
fund-raiser who understands how research 
universities work, and an eloquent spokesman 
about the central role of higher education in 
American life,” Nicholas said. “As one of his 
faculty colleagues at Yale put it, ‘His perform- 
ance is brilliant. Students love him, the faculty 
trust him, the alumni are in awe of him.’ 
Duke’s trustees are confident that the qualities 
that have led Dick Brodhead to be so revered 
in New Haven will also serve him well as our 
next president.” 

“I am tremendously excited to join a uni- 
versity that has already established itself in the 
top rank of institutions, yet is still so up-and- 
coming,” Brodhead said. “Duke is a school 
with a taste for excellence, the energy and 
optimism to aspire to it, the dynamism and 
lightness of foot to actually make required 
changes, and the ability to avoid complacency 
in the face of accomplishment. 

“Duke’s core values are quite close to my 
own, and I will represent them with real dedi- 
cation. I also feel the institution would wel- 
come change in the places where I see room 
for growth. If I can be part of making a very 
good university even better, it will be a great 
satisfaction.” 

Brodhead has been dean of Yale College 
since 1993, serving as the college’s faculty 
chair and chief administrator. He shares over- 
sight of the faculty appointments process with 
the dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and plays a central role in all tenure 
appointments and decisions in the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. As dean, he also has leader- 
ship responsibility for undergraduate educa- 
tion, housing and social life, student services, 
undergraduate admissions, and financial aid. 

Brodhead was the committee’s unanimous 
choice after an intensive review of some 200 
candidates, said Robert K. Steel ’73, vice chair 
of the board of trustees, who led the nineteen- 
member search committee of trustees, faculty 
and staff members, students, and alumni. “We 
heard from many people who know Dick—and 
saw first-hand during our conversations with 
him—that he is remarkably eloquent and well- 
versed in the key issues affecting higher educa- 
tion, a careful listener, a thoughtful strategist, 
an intellectual of great breadth, and a consen- 
sus builder of the first rank. And he has a won- 
derful sense of humor, which is a prerequisite 
for a university president.” 

“He has won the respect of the faculty, 
students, and staff at Yale, leading efforts to 
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revitalize the curriculum, reach out to inter- 
national students, enhance financial aid, 
strengthen the arts, and much more,” said Sara 
Sun Beale, Charles L.B. Lowndes Professor of 
law and the search committee’s vice chair. “He 
is a truly gifted academic leader who is known 
for developing and nurturing a vibrant intellec- 
tual and social community and supporting true 
excellence in every endeavor.” 

Brodhead was the first Yale graduate in 
more than two decades to be named to the 
deanship, which he has held longer than all 
but two others in Yale’s 302-year history. He 
received his bachelor’s degree summa cum 
laude and with exceptional distinction in 
English in 1968, followed two years later by a 
master’s degree and, then, in 1972, by a Ph.D. 
in English. He joined Yale’s faculty as an assis- 
tant professor of English the same year. He was 
appointed professor of English in 1985 and 
chaired the English department for five years 
before his selection as dean of Yale College. 

Among Brodhead’s numerous scholarly 
honors are Guggenheim, Woodrow Wilson, 
Danforth, and Morse fellowships. In 2002, he 
received a presidential appointment to the J. 
William Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board. 
He has served on the editorial boards of several 
publications in the humanities and is the 
author or editor of more than a dozen books on 
Hawthorne, Melville, Faulkner, and other 
American authors—including two books pub- 
lished by Duke University Press. He also 
chaired the external review committee of 
Duke’s English department in 1991. 

When he is not working, reading, spending 
time with family or friends, or watching inter- 
collegiate athletics, Brodhead enjoys traveling 
and the outdoors. He characterizes himself as 
an “avid college sports fan, which I clearly will 
have an opportunity to experience at Duke.” 

Brodhead and his wife, Cynthia, an attorney, 
have been married thirty-three years. They 
have a son, Daniel, who is a 2001 graduate 


of Yale. 
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and disseminate models for how institutions 
and communities can nurture personal in- 
tegrity, reflective and productive citizenship, 


courage, and compassion. 


For Keohane’s keynote address, go to “Opinion”: 


ny www.dukenews.duke.edu 


y uke’s be yard of trustees, meeting in Oc- 

| tober, approved a proposal to expand 

the undergraduate enrollment of the 

Pratt School of Engineering by 200 
students over the next four years. Beginning 
in the fall of 2005, fifty additional engineer- 
ing undergraduates will be added to each of 
the next four incoming classes. This will in- 
crease Pratt’s enrollment from 889 to 1,089, 


which will constitute about 18 percent of 


Duke’s undergraduate population (up from 
15 percent). This is the first time since 1991- 
92 that trustees have approved increasing 
the undergraduate enrollment. 

Provost Peter Lange, the university’s top 
academic official, says the timing is right for 
the move. “Demand for Pratt’s undergradu- 
ate education is strong and growing. At the 
same time, the quality of applicants and ma- 
triculants is increasing.” In 2002-03, SAT 
scores for the middle 50 percent of first-year 
Pratt students ranged from 1,440 to 1,540, a 
record high. 

One of the goals of the university’s strate- 
gic plan, “Building on Excellence,” is to 
strengthen significantly Duke’s science and 
engineering programs. Trustees approved 
“Building on Excellence” in 2001. 

In conjunction with the enrollment ex- 
pansion, trustees also approved the con- 
struction of a new 138-bed residence hall on 
East Campus, where all first-year students 


Update 








“A Healing Force in Haiti,” Duke Magazine, January-February 1995 


n 1995, Paul Farmer ’82, 
Harvard professor, anthro- 
pologist, and renowned 
infectious-diseases special- 
ist, told Duke Magazine that 
what concerns him most “are 
the Haitian poor. I work for 
them.” Indeed, through a char- 








ity he helped establish called 
Partners in Health, Farmer 
brought a thriving public-health 
system to Cange, Haiti: vac- 
cines to children, homes to the 
homeless, treatment to the ill, 
and sanitation and water sys- 
tems to a disease-ridden waste- 
land. Later, he received a 
MacArthur “genius” grant for 
his compassionate work. 

But since that 1995 inter- 
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view, Farmer’s concerns—and, 
with them, his ambitions— 
have stretched beyond Haiti’s 
borders to Peru, Cuba, and 
Russia, and, to our good for- 
tune, into the pages of a new 
book by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author Tracy Kidder. Moun- 
tains Beyond Mountains is the 
story not of a journey—jour- Z 
neys end—but of one man’s Je 
decree that no one, no matter 
how poor, will go untreated; 
doctors will be trained; drug é 
prices will be lowered; policies 
will be changed; every moun- 
tain will be climbed. “Dr. 
Farmer does not have any- 
where near the name recogni- 
tion of, say, Mother Theresa,” 
wrote a New York Times 
reviewer, “but if any one per- 
son can be given credit for 
transforming the medical : 
establishment’s thinking about 
health care for the destitute, 

it is Paul Farmer.” 

Balding and bespectacled, 
“Farmer had a high waist and 
long thin arms and his nose 
came almost to a point,” writes 
Kidder. He compares him to 
a soldier in Haiti, whom 
Farmer confronted. “I remem- 
ber thinking that Captain 
Carroll and Dr. Farmer made 
a mismatched pair, and that 


Farmer suffered in the com- 
parison.... And for all of that 
he struck me as bold, indeed 
downright cocky.” 

A pre-med and anthropolo- 
gy major at Duke, Farmer won 
a Benenson Award in his sen- 
ior year to study health care in 
Haiti. Throughout his summer 
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stint, he saw people dying of 
treatable diseases, and, after 
malaria took the life of a co- 
worker, Farmer decided he 
would specialize in infectious 
diseases. “Certainly, it was the 
most transformative experi- 
ence of my life,” he once said. 
Equally transformative is Far- 
mer’s story in the hands of a 
writer as skilled as Kidder. One 
can only wonder how many 
Paul Farmers it might inspire. 


live. The new dorm, to be built northwest of 
Randolph Residence Hall, not only will house 
some of the additional students, but also will 
alleviate crowding in other East Campus 
dorms where small rooms are being used as 
doubles and triples. The new dorm, project- 
ed to cost $13.8 million, is expected to open 
in the fall of 2005. 

Already, the number of tenure-track fac- 
ulty at Pratt has grown from seventy in 1999 
to more than ninety in 2004. Even with the 
expansion of the student population, the stu- 
dent-faculty ratio will improve from 12.7:1 
to 12.1:1. All undergraduates will take part 
in individually mentored research or design 
experiences, making Duke’s engineering pro- 
gram one of the most personalized in the na- 
tion, says Pratt Dean Kristina Johnson. Duke 
will also invest in additional teaching assis- 
tants, facilities, and laboratories. 

Construction of the $97-million, 322,000- 
square-foot Center for Interdisciplinary En- 
gineering, Medicine, and Applied Sciences 
(CIEMAS) complex is scheduled for comple- 
tion in the summer of 2004. The complex’s 
west wing will be home to the Pratt School’s 
new Fitzpatrick Center for Photonics and 
Communications Systems, and the larger east 
wing will house new interdisciplinary initia- 
tives in biomedical engineering and materials 
sciences. The center will feature undergrad- 
uate teaching and project labs, research fa- 
cilities, and a variety of spaces where faculty 
and students can both formally meet and 
informally interact. 





rustees have given the go-ahead for 

two building projects: a major expan- 

sion of Perkins Library, the main West 

Campus library that was built in three 
stages between 1928 and 1968, and a sec- 
ond building for the Terry Sanford Institute 
of Public Policy. 

The $55-million Perkins proposal is part 
of a three-phase plan to enlarge and redesign 
the library for today’s information-based 
society by creating new and flexible spaces 
to meet changing needs and uses. The first 
phase calls for constructing a five-story ad- 
dition to Perkins behind the Old Chemistry 
Building and to the east of the 1968 expan- 
sion of the library. 

The new Sanford Institute building will be 
located behind the current structure at the 
corner of Science Drive and Towerview Road. 
The existing courtyard will separate the two 
buildings. Currently, the Sanford Institute is 


at full capacity and leases about 7,500 square 
feet off campus. The new $12-million, two- 
story building will nearly double the current 
usable square footage and will include office 
space, classrooms, videoconferencing rooms, 


and computer areas. 


Faculty Council Endorses 
Athietics Reform 


ME MW ith the blessing of President Nan- 
Ny nerl O. Keohane, the Academic 
a | | Council endorsed the goals of a 
' new faculty-led coalition looking 
to reform collegiate athletics. 

The Coalition on Intercollegiate Athletics 
(COIA) started in 2002 as an e-mail net- 
work of faculty members at dozens of Divi- 
sion I universities. Working with the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) and 
faculty groups such as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the group 
has developed a list of goals: improving grad- 
uation rates of athletes, promoting greater 
academic control over athletics departments, 
cutting the number of athletics scholarships, 
reducing the commercialization of college 
sports, and promoting the welfare of athletes. 
The last item covers a variety of issues, ranging 
from reducing the amount of time athletes 
spend in nonacademic activities to cutting 
back on the length of athletic seasons. 

The resolution from Duke’s Academic 
Council stated, “We may differ on the wis- 
dom of some of the specific reform propos- 
als...[but] we applaud this effort to initiate a 
productive national discussion among lead- 
ers and support this ongoing effort to ensure 
that intercollegiate athletics be conducted 
in a manner consistent with the academic 
mission of higher education.” 

Keohane says the time is right to change 
college athletics. “The pressures on student 
athletes now are strong, but right now they 
are being countered by strong leadership 
from some at the NCAA and from faculty 
and administrators at many universities. ’'m 
particularly glad that this organization is 
focusing on student-athlete welfare, which 
is something that is of great concern to me.” 

One of COJA’s first public acts was to is- 
sue a national statement raising concerns 
about the Atlantic Coast Conference’s effort 
to expand by absorbing teams from the Big 
East Conference. Academic Council Chair 
Nancy Allen said the council’s executive 
committee established ties with COIA dur- 
ing the expansion talks and wants to keep 


| up the relationship. 


Wedding Woes 


Gallery 








Selections from DUMA 


he Abduction of Hippo- 
dameia by the French 
sculptor Albert-Ernest 
Carrier-Belleuse (1824- 
1887) infuses a classical subject 
with violent emotion, sensuali- 
ty, and raw animal power. 
The subject comes from Greek 
mythology: At the wedding 
of the maiden Hippodameia 
and her suitor Pelops, the wild 
centaurs who had been invited 
to the celebration became 
drunk and unruly, attacking 
their hosts and the other 
guests. Eventually, the cen- 
taurs were subdued, and order 
restored. 
Carrier-Belleuse depicts the 
brutal domination of the rear- 
ing man-beast clutching the 


limp body of the hapless bride 
through a complex, open com- 
position of cross-angles and 
twisting forms. The theme was 
often featured in antiquity, as 
seen in the architectural sculp- 
tures at the great Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia (site of the original 
Olympics) and at the Parthenon 
in Athens. Carrier-Belleuse’s 
interpretation focuses on the 
bestiality of animal desire. 

The French sculptor was 
one of the most prolific of his 
era, producing portrait busts, 
decorative works, and monu- 
ments. His works often com- 
bine realism, passion, and a 
neo-Baroque exuberance, 
while reacting against the emo- 
tional restraint of neoclassi- 


cism. A success at the Salon 
exhibitions, he was especially 
well-regarded as a teacher, with 
pupils such as Aimé-Jules 
Dalou and the most famous 
sculptor of the later nineteenth 
century, Auguste Rodin. 

It has been justifiably sug- 
gested that The Abduction of 
Hippodameia owes much to 
the involvement of the young 
Rodin, who is said to have 
worked on the sculpture 
model in his master’s absence. 
Similarities in the power of 
the centaur’s boldly rippling 
musculature (unusual in 
Carrier-Belleuse’s work) and 
screaming face can be seen in 
Rodin’s Vase of the Titans and 
The Call to Arms of 1878. 


The Abduction of Hippodameia 
Albert-Ernest Carrier-Belleuse 
(1824-1887) 
Bronze, French, mid-1870s 
25 x 21x11 inches 

Duke University Museum 
of Art purchase 
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SHELF LIFE 


Sara Hudson '04 


ara Hudson owns so 

many books that she’s 

removed almost all of 

the furniture from her 
bedroom at her home in 
Boerne, Texas, leaving only her 
bed and the massive book- 
shelves that cover her walls 
and dominate her closet. Hud- 
son, who designed her own 
major in Latino studies, has 
been collecting books since she 
was six. Though she has obvi- 
ously grown older and wiser, 
her passion is for collecting the 
books she grew up with. 

But Hudson, who owns more 
than 1,000 books, doesn’t just 
like lining her shelves with 
them. She is a book academic 
whose studies have taken her 
from London to the small vil- 
lage of Xocén, Mexico, to the 
University of Virginia’s Rare 
Book School, which offers 
weeklong courses for book col- 
ectors, librarians, and others. 
Her pet project is a descriptive 
bibliography of children’s books 
from what she calls the “golden 
age” of children’s literature— 
beginning with the publication 
of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Won- 
derland in 1865 and ending 
with A.A. Milne’s Winnie the 
Pooh in 1926, 

She began the project in high 
school. Last summer, with the 
help of a grant from the Center 
for International Studies, Hud- 
son spent seven weeks in Lon- 
don, home to many golden-age 
authors, working on the bibli- 
ography. Each entry includes a 
close, physical description of a 
book, complete with informa- 
tion on binding, illustrations, 
and paper type. 

Book collectors use descrip- 
tive bibliographies to identify 
first editions, and the work can 
require extensive patience, Hud- 
son says. “One of the tenets of 
producing an authoritative de- 
scriptive bibliography is look- 
ing at as many copies of a text 
as you can find.” Her bibliog- 
raphy of children’s books from 
the golden age already contains 
more than 500 pages of infor- 
mation and thousands of digi- 
tal pictures on works by Louisa 
May Alcott, J.M. Barry, and L. 
Frank Baum, among others. 

Some students might want a 


break after such intense re- 
search. But, after leaving Lon- 
don, Hudson spent only one 
day at home in Texas before 
flying to Mexico. She had lived 
and studied in Xocén the pre- 
vious summer, becoming profi- 
cient in Yucatec Maya—a 
language still spoken by one 
million Mayas in the Yucatan 
Peninsula—through a program 
run by the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. This 
summer, armed with a Benen- 
son Award (a $3,000 arts 
award) and a Mellon Founda- 
tion grant, Hudson began work 
on a trilingual children’s book 
with the help of some twenty- 
five Xocén boys and girls. 
“The older people in Xocén 
speak only Mayan, but the 
younger people are speaking 
Spanish, too, to work in Can- 
cun,” she says. “I wanted to do 
something to preserve [Xocén] 
cultural history, but also create 
something all generations 
could understand.” 

Hudson met with the chil- 
dren each day, and, together, 
they chose three stories that 
had been orally passed down in 
the village for generations. She 
asked the children first to write 
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each story for themselves in 
journals. Then they wrote the 
stories as a group, with differ- 
ent children contributing dif- 
ferent details. The children 
illustrated the stories, too, and 
now Hudson is assembling all 
of the material into a book that 
she hopes to have published. 

Despite her passion for 
books, Hudson is not your 
stereotypical bookworm. Like 
most Duke students, she goes 
out with her friends and is 
active on campus—as a mem- 
ber of the selective house 
Roundtable and as co-presi- 
dent of Mi Gente, the primary 
undergraduate Latino group. 
She is also the co-founder of 
the Duke-Durham Hunger 
Alliance, which has raised 
thousands of dollars in unused 
student food points for Dur- 
ham’s food banks. 

But in the end, Hudson 
always comes back to books. 
“My whole family loves books. 
We’re one of those families 
where you'll come down to 
breakfast, and everyone will be 
reading.” But, she adds, “I’m 
the most obsessed.” 


—Lucas Schaefer ’04 


LES TODD 


Putting Bandwidth Hogs 
on a Diet 


» nly about 10 percent of Duke stu- 






| dents are hogging 90 percent of the 
| capacity of Duke’s residential student 
mw network (ResNet), Duke computer 
network analysts have found. Quite often, 
these gigabyte gluttons are using “peer-to- 
peer” (P2P) file-sharing programs to down- 
load the collections of music or their favorite 
boot leg movies. 

The result has been that ResNet has some- 
times slowed to a crawl, frustrating students 
seeking to download information for their 
coursework, or to communicate with faculty 
or other students. To address the problem, 
Duke administrators have established the 
equivalent of a highway load limit, limiting 
Duke students to transmitting a (generous) 
five gigabytes of data to the Internet each day. 

“We have what should be plenty of com- 
munications capacity or bandwidth—sever- 
al times more than what's available at some 
major universities,” says Tracy Futhey, vice 
president for information technology and 
chief information officer. She says that es- 
tablishing reasonable limits on network use 
should give all students plenty of capacity for 
their academic and communications needs. 

“It’s a question of fairness,” says Larry Mo- 
neta, vice president for student affairs. “The 
Internet is essential for academic work, so- 
cial communications, and all kinds of daily 
needs. We think we can improve things for 
the vast majority of students by making 
changes that are very unlikely to cause prob- 
lems for anyone.” 

The new bandwidth policy came about in 
part at the urging of Duke Student Govern- 
ment (DSG). “I think this new bandwidth 
policy is a very fair way to handle the prob- 
lems we’ve been having, and the university 
did a good job of making sure that students 
were involved in the decision-making,” says 
junior Eileen Kuo, DSG’s director of internal 
computing. “Other students I’ve spoken with 
seem to agree that they’d rather have a rea- 
sonable cap on their outbound traffic than 
bandwidth congestion, which prevents them 
from completing work.” 

Moneta emphasizes that students will be 
educated about wise use of bandwidth and 
how to protect their computers against hid- 
den programs that might cause heavy traffic. 

For example, says Chris Cramer, security 
officer at the Office of Information Tech- 
nology, “Certain programs automatically try 
to upload whatever they call ‘content’ to the 
network. Content could even be a Word file. 














Almost every P2P program we’ve seen con- 
tains what’s called ‘spyware,’ programs that 
monitor all network activity and see what 
you log into or what websites you've viewed, 
then send that information back to the spy- 
ware owner. A lot of these P2P places give 
away the P2P program and get paid for in- 
cluding spyware.” 

Moneta says offenders will be given fair 
warning—as many as five notices of viola- 
tions—and exceptions will be made when 
there is a legitimate need for higher capacity. 
But students who continue to flout the poli- 
cy will be damned to a sort of digital purga- 
tory: The speed of their network connection 
will be throttled down to an embarrassingly 
slow rate for the rest of the semester. 


Women’s Status at Duke: 
Room for Improvement 





yearlong study of the status of wom- 
en at Duke has found that students, 
graduates, and faculty and staff mem- 
bers continue to face lingering stereo- 
types and prejudicial expectations about what 
they can accomplish. The Wom- 
en’s Initiative Steering Com- 
mittee report, released in 
September, offers an in- 4] 
depth, and sometimes AAS 
troubling, picture of 
the lives of Duke’s 
undergraduates, 
graduate and profes- 
sional students, fac- 
ulty members, em- 
ployees, alumnae, and 
trustees. 


DUKE BY THE NUMBERS 


Findings from the Women’s Initiative 
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The report describes an undergraduate 
social scene in which women feel pressed to 
conform to powerful social norms that are 
often at odds with their personal education- 
al development and with affirming them- 
selves as strong and distinctive people. 
Many employees and faculty members say 
they struggle to balance their work and fam- 
ily lives. Graduate students report widely 
varying experiences in terms of mentoring 
and communication with faculty members, 
with some programs providing a good deal of 
support and others less successful in doing 
this. Despite growth in some areas, women 
continue to be underrepresented on the 
faculty across the university. 

While acknowledging that some problems 
require further study and lack simple solutions, 
the report also calls for numerous substan- 
tive changes. Duke has already implemented 
a number of the recommendations—such as 
new paid parental-leave policies for faculty 
and staff members and the doubling of Duke’s 
on-campus child-care center—and is fol- 
lowing up on others. The recommendations 
include providing more mentoring and pro- 





fessional development, improving academic 
advising and career counseling, and bolster- 
ing security measures on campus. 
President Nannerl O. Keo- 
hane, who created the 
Women’s Initiative in 
May 2002 and chaired 
the sixteen-member 
steering committee 
that carried out the 
~ research and analy- 
Y’ sis, says substantial 
f funds will be spent 
7 “to help Duke be- 
@ come a place that 
'? more fully and inten- 
tionally includes women 


at all levels, more effectively 
and deliberately than we otherwise 
would, in the years to come.” 

Already, The Duke Endowment has do- 
nated $300,000 to support the initiative’s 
ongoing work and to promote discussion 
about it. “Creating a truly co-educational 
university, in which women and men are 
equals and stereotypes are broken down so 
all people can flourish, will not be easy,” 
Keohane says. “But it is a goal we can, and 
should, try to meet.” 

Keohane, Duke’s first female president and 
only the second woman to lead a major pri- 
vate U.S. research university, says the com- 
mittee identified numerous problems that 
are not necessarily unique to Duke but still 
require attention. 
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Bar & Dining room open nightly at 5:30 
610 W Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Patio dining. 919-929-7643 








The perfect 
location 
your world-class 
university and 
renowned 
medical center, international airport, 
temperate climate, and that famous 
Southern hospitality. 








The perfect lifecare choice. . . 
gracious cottages and apartments, 
outstanding amenities, dynamic 
activities, excellent on-site health care. 


2701 Pickett Road Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 919.419.4015 
www.forestduke.com 
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Monkeys Move Matter, Mentally 


sing only signals from their 
brains and visual feedback on a 
video screen, rhesus monkeys 
have been taught by a team of 
Duke Medical Center researchers to 
control, consciously, the movement of a 
robot arm in real time. The monkeys 
appear to operate the robot arm as if it 
were their own limb, say the scientists. 

This achievement represents an im- 
portant step toward technology that 
could enable paralyzed people to control 
“neuroprosthetic” limbs and even free- 
roaming “neurorobots” by using brain 
signals. Members of the research team 
—neurobiologists and biomedical engi- 
neers—say the technology they devel- 
oped for analyzing brain signals from 
animals could also greatly improve re- 
habilitation of people with brain and 
spinal-cord damage from stroke, disease, 
or trauma. By understanding the biolog- 
ical factors that control the brain’s adapt- 
ability, they say, clinicians could develop 
improved drugs and rehabilitation me- 
thods for people with such damage. 

The report appeared in an article 
published online in the Public Library of 
Science. Heading the research was neu- 
robiologist Miguel Nicolelis, a physician, 
professor of neurobiology, and co-director 
of the Duke Center for Neuroengine- 
ering. Jose Carmena was lead author of 
the article, and senior co-author was 
Craig Henriquez, associate professor of 
biomedical engineering in the Pratt 
School of Engineering, who is also the 
center’s co-director. The research was 
funded by the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency and the James 
S. McDonnell Foundation. 

The latest work is the first to demon- 
strate that monkeys can learn to use only 
visual feedback and brain signals, with- 
out resorting to any muscle movement, 
to control a mechanical robot arm— 
including both reaching and grasping 
movements. In their experiments, the 
researchers first implanted an array of 
microelectrodes, each smaller than the 
diameter of a human hair, into the front- 
al and parietal lobes of the brains of two 
female rhesus macaque monkeys. They 
chose those areas of the brain because 
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they are known to be involved in pro- 
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ducing multiple output commands to con- 
trol complex muscle movement. 

The faint signals from the electrode arrays 
were detected and analyzed by the computer 
system the researchers had developed to 
recognize patterns of signals that represented 
particular movements by an animal’s arm. In 
the initial behavioral experiments, the re- 
search team recorded and analyzed the out- 
put signals from the monkeys’ brains as the 
animals were taught to use a joystick both 
to position a cursor over a target on a video 
screen and to grasp the joystick with a spec- 
ified force. 

After the animals’ initial training, the re- 
searchers made the cursor more than a simple 
display—now incorporating into its movement 
the dynamics, such as inertia and momen- 
tum, of a robot arm functioning in another 
room. While the animals’ performance ini- 
tially declined when the robot arm was 
included in the feedback loop, the monkeys 
quickly learned to allow for these dynamics 


and became proficient at manipulating the 
robot-reflecting cursor, the team reported. 

The researchers next removed the joy- 
stick. At that point, the monkeys continued 
to move their arms in mid-air to manipulate 
and “grab” the cursor, thus controlling the 
robot arm. “The most amazing result, 


Wave of the 
future: neurobiolo- 
gist Nicolelis 


and robot-arm- @- 
working rhesyg> 





though, was that after only a few days of 
playing with the robot in this way, the 
monkey suddenly realized that she did- 
n't need to move her arm at all,” says 
Nicolelis. “Her arm muscles went com- 
pletely quiet, she kept the arm at her 
side and she controlled the robot arm 
using only her brain and visual feed- 
back. Our analyses of the brain signals 
showed that the animal learned to 
assimilate the robot arm into her brain 
as if it were her own arm.” 

Analysis of the signals from the ani- 
mals’ brains as they learned, says Nicole- 
lis, revealed that the brain circuitry was 
actively reorganizing itself to adapt. “It 
was extraordinary to see that when we 
switched the animal from joystick con- 
trol to brain control, the physiological 
properties of the brain cells changed im- 
mediately. And when we switched the 
animal back to joystick control the very 
next day, the properties changed again. 
Such findings tell us that the brain is so 
amazingly adaptable that it can incorpo- 
rate an external device into its own 
‘neuronal space’ as a natural extension 
of the body. Actually, we see this every 
day when we use any tool, from a pencil 
to acar. As we learn to use that tool, we 
incorporate the properties of that tool 
into our brain, which makes us profi- 
cient in using it.” 

According to Nicolelis, the findings 
will have direct application to clinical 
development of neuroprosthetic devices 
for paralyzed people. “There is certainly 
a great deal of science and engineering 
to be done to develop this technology 
and to create systems that can be used 
safely in humans,” he says. “However, 
the results so far lead us to believe that 
these brain-machine interfaces hold 
enormous promise for restoring function 
to paralyzed people.” His team is already 
conducting preliminary studies of 
human subjects. 

Henriquez and the research team’s 
other biomedical engineers from Duke’s 
Pratt School of Engineering are also 
working to miniaturize the components, 
to create wireless interfaces, and to 
develop different grippers, wrists, and 
other mechanical components of a neu- 
roprosthetic device. 








A national expert on women’s education- 
al equality, Bernice Sandler, senior scholar at 
the Women’s Research & Education Insti- 
tute in Washington, agrees that many of the 
issues identified in the report are common to 
other colleges and universities. But, she adds, 
Duke’s wide-ranging analysis stands out 
from similar assessments elsewhere. Sandler 
says other colleges and universities have 
tended to focus on faculty and administra- 
tive issues. When they study undergradu- 
ates, she says, they typically look at the 
representation of women in traditionally 
male fields such as engineering. 

Duke, however, focused on how gender 
shapes the daily lives of men and women, 
Sandler says. “President Keohane’s thought- 
ful and provocative analysis of the issues 
that Duke University is grappling with 
should be required reading for every college 
president,” she says. “These concerns are 
certainly not exclusive to Duke; in fact, 
because this report delves so deeply into the 
lives of faculty, staff, students, employees, 
and alumnae, there are perspectives and 
recommendations here that everyone in 
academe can learn from.” 

Susan Roth, a professor of psychology and 
special assistant to the president, chaired the 
Women’s Initiative Executive Committee. 
She says a President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women will be appointed to help 
implement the report’s recommendations 
and ensure that gender issues continue to be 
addressed openly. “This report is just a start- 
ing point, not an end to our work,” Roth 
says. “To really achieve a transformation, to 
discover solutions to complex problems, we 
will need to continue to engage the entire 
community in this discussion.” 


For the full report: 
www.duke.edu/womens_initiative 


Lessons in Leadership 
and Ethics 





he Fuqua School of Business is form- 
ing a $5.1-million center that will cre- 
ate inventive courses and materials, 
conduct conferences, endow distin- 
guished professorships, and support research 
and training on leadership and ethics. As 
part of this initiative, Mike Krzyzewski, Duke 
men’s basketball coach, will join Fuqua’s fac- 
ulty as an executive-in-residence at the cen- 
ter, teaching and writing on leadership and 
ethics during the basketball off-season. 
The Fuqua/Coach K Center of Leadership 








HAEFELI'S WORLD 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor William Haefeli ’75 
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“When an actress with an obvious face-lift plays an 18th-century heroine, 
verisimilitude goes right out the window.” 


Creativity: The Paper Behind the Process 


Biblvo-Ferle 








Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


ovelist Anne Tyler ’61 

calls her work a set of 

lies: “You set out to tell 

an untrue story, and 
you try to make it believable, 
even to yourself. Which calls 
for details; any good lie does.” 
If that is the case, then Duke is 
home to fifteen intricately spun, 
novel-length lies crafted by 
Tyler, each with its own hand- 
written manuscript, typed drafts, 
and galley proofs, as well as 
published editions in various 
foreign languages. Rounding 
out the collection known as the 
Anne Tyler Papers are profes- 
sional correspondence, literary 
reviews, and manuscripts of 
short stories. 

At Duke, Tyler studied writ- 
ing under Reynolds Price ’55, 
who recognized her talent and 
introduced her to his own liter- 
ary agent. 

Tyler says she does not do 
outside research for her books 
but rather the “inner” research 
of getting to know her charac- 


ters. In a 1989 letter to free- 
lance writer Phyllis Rowe Will 
rich, Tyler explained, “About 
starting a book: Generally I 
begin with the characters, and, 
often, with characters in a very 
specific scene that unaccount- 
ably presents itself in my mind.” 

As a prewriting exercise for 
her 1974 novel, Celestial 
Navigation, she sketched out 
her characters’ boarding house 
(at right), labeled their bed- 
rooms, and established a time- 
line of their major life events, 
acquainting herself with them 
even before they took form on 
the page. 

To a researcher, these dia- 
grams and notes offer valuable 
clues to the author’s creative 
process. Equally revealing are 
Tyler’s drafts, written in long- 
hand—always with the same 
style pen on unlined paper. 

Once questioned about this 
ritual, she responded, “Since I 
really seem to [write] by ear, if 
I’m typing I can’t hear as well.” 














Hays Ane Dance TAL MARRIAGE 

















The Anne Tyler Papers are 
one of several literary collec- 
tions by alumni authors in the 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library. 
Other collections include the 
papers of James Applewhite 
58, A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’69; Fred 
Chappell ’61, A.M. ’64; 
Josephine Humphreys ’67, 
Hon. ’94; Peggy Payne ’70; 
Reynolds Price; and William 
Styron 47, Hon. ’68. 
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and Ethics (COLE) was announced in Octo- 
ber during the opening session of the Coach 
K and Fuqua School of Business Conference 
on Leadership on the Duke campus. 

Fuqua Dean Douglas T. Breeden says he 
expects Duke’s Center of Leadership and 
Ethics to be a “path-breaking place” where 
the leading thinkers and corporate execu- 
tives from around the world will come for 
training and to advance key leadership and 
ethics issues. “It will influence the way stu- 
dents, academics, corporations, govern- 
ments, and nonprofit organizations view 
leadership and ethical foundations of busi- 


ness and policy in the twenty-first century.” 


“We are delighted that this center’s found- 
ing partners include many of Duke’s most 
prominent business leaders,” Breeden says. 
“Corporations are increasingly being ques- 
tioned regarding their leadership. Failures to 
lead ethically have resulted in serious breaches 
in public confidence and support. Today’s 
competitive environment and global econo- 
my require managers at all levels to have 
strong leadership skills. We have the oppor- 
tunity through this center to address these 
issues.” 

Duke’s Kenan Institute for Ethics will work 
closely with COLE through the George C. 
Lamb Jr. Professorship, newly created by his 
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Public Speaking 


hree students have faint- 

ed in Richard O’Dor’s 

presence. He is hand- 

some, to be sure. But the 
swooning, in this case, is more 
likely due to the nature and 
demands of his class, “Public 
Speaking”—“a laboratory for 
communication training,” he 
calls it. With more than forty 
students, it is the largest of its 
kind in the country. What is, 
for most, a dreaded experience 
akin to sitting in a dentist’s 
chair is O’Dor’s idea of a good 
time, evidenced by the jovial 
manner with which he runs 
the class and the homespun 
tools of his trade. A lollipop 
clenched between the front 
teeth is a device for improving 
one’s enunciation. Read aloud, 
Dr. Seuss is a sure cure for 
problems with rhythm and vol- 
ume. “I try to keep it light,” 
says O’Dor. “I joke around. If 
the atmosphere is supportive 
that minimizes the anxiety.” 

Speechmaking, as O’Dor 

sees it, is a full-body event. 
Eyes and lips, arms and legs, all 
must engage as one—synchro- 
nization not easily achieved, he 
says. We all have our own 
unique “communication dis- 
tractions”: staring, swaying, 
slouching. Even the profession- 
als stumble from time to time: 
President George W. Bush has 
a tendency to grin at inappro- 
priate moments. Former Vice 
President Al Gore can appear 
inanimate even when attempt- 
ing a gesture intended to 
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express his vigor. Unlike Bush 
and Gore, though, students 
may meet with O’Dor privately 
to analyze performance and 
discuss areas of weakness. 

During class, his students, 
primarily seniors, give their 
speeches while O’Dor, head 
craned, eyes squinting, orbits 
the podium, observing and 
interjecting (“Was that power- 
ful?”...“Am I supposed to be 
sad?”...“Let’s eliminate the 
head bobbing”...“You’re lean- 
ing left”). Most students who 
take the class are not polished 
speakers, he says. But then, 
neither are most students who 
don’t take the class. “There are 
so many people at this school 
who never get the benefit of 
this and that’s unfortunate, I 
think. There aren't a lot of 
opportunities after college.” 

For the fortunate few, he 
stresses a natural approach to 
things. “Don’t act the role of 
‘the speaker.’ There is no 
model to aspire to. Everyone 
has their own style, things that 
work for them. Take Colin 
Powell. He’s a great speaker. 
But I don’t instruct students to 
speak like him. I want them to 
discover the power they have 
when they minimize their 
unique distractions.” 


Readings 
Dr. Seuss children’s books for 
verbal behavior exercises: 


Hop on Pop (rhythmic patterns) ; 
Oh Say Can You Say? (emo- 


Syllabus 





tion/sound 
patterns) ; 


Marvin K. 
Mooney, 
Will You 
Please Go 
Now (volume). 


Assignments 

Students give five speeches; 
write weekly, one-page reflec- 
tions on videotaped presenta- 
tions; and write one research 
paper (ten sources, minimum), 
analyzing the topic of anxiety 
as it applies to their communi- 
cation. 


Professor 
Richard O’Dor has taught 
public speaking since he came 
to Duke in 1987. He was a 
finalist for the Alumni Distin- 
guished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award in 2003. As 
coach of Duke’s debating club 
for fifteen years, he has devel- 
oped the team into an interna- 
tionally competitive program. 
His students rank him high 
in teacher evaluations; on a 
scale of 5.0, he averaged a 4.6 
rating from 2001 to 2002, and, 
for spring semester 2003, a 
5.0. He is at work on a behay- 
ior-based speech text in which 
he argues that public speaking 
is not, as many have theorized, 
one-way communication, but 
a simultaneous interaction 
between speaker and audience, 
of which body language is a 
vital part. 


wife, Elizabeth, in her husband’s memory. It 
will fund a scholar at Fuqua who will have 
an active affiliation with the institute. The 
institute will also work with Fuqua students 
on projects focused on moral courage and 
leadership. 

The center will develop business-school 
cases and teaching materials on leadership 
and ethics, create short, nondegree courses 
for Fuqua Executive Education, serve as a 
global library for leadership writing and re- 
search, give research grants to faculty mem- 
bers at Fuqua and other schools, and sponsor 
leadership conferences each year with Coach 
K and Fuqua students. It will also sponsor a 
lecture series on leadership and ethics. 

Allan Lind, the Thomas A. Finch Profes- 
sor of management, and associate professor 
Sim Sitkin will serve as the center’s faculty 
co-directors when it officially opens in 
January. 





esponding to a student-faculty group's 
demands for additional attention and 
resources for Latino, Asian-American, 
and Native-American cultures, uni- 
versity administrators pledged to provide 
regular progress reports and emphasized that 
many of the group’s requests could be met 
through existing efforts. The concerns, for- 
mally presented to President Nannerl O. 
Keohane on October 1, arose in the wake of 
a September 13 party sponsored by the Sig- 
ma Chi fraternity that some found offensive 
in its depiction of Mexican culture. The fra- 
ternity apologized, but some students took 
the incident to be indicative of wider cultur- 
al misunderstandings on campus. 

The demands presented by the group in- 
cluded regular meetings with administra- 
tors; the creation of new cultural programs 
for students; new scholarship programs for 
minorities; initiatives to hire more minority 
faculty members and administrators; and 
focused efforts to eliminate “hate crimes” 
and offensive theme parties on campus. In a 
memorandum, President Keohane, Provost 
Peter Lange, Vice President for Student 
Affairs Larry Moneta, and Vice Provost for 
Undergraduate Affairs William Chafe 
affirmed that they share the group's goals of 
“an inclusive community at Duke” and 
strong communication among community 
members. 

The memo stated, however, that existing 
programs already covered many of the re- 








quests. For example, the university’s new 
faculty diversity initiative is aimed at streng- 
thening the recruiting and retention of 
minorities and women. A similar initiative is - - 
ongoing for the hiring of senior administrators. F iduciary 
And several academic programs or centers 
already oversee Latino, Asian-American, and 
Native-American issues. 

It is not possible to fulfill all of the group's 
requests, the memo stated. For instance, a 
recent U.S. Supreme Court ruling in a case 
involving the University of Michigan dis- 
courages the establishment of scholarship 
programs targeted at minorities. 


The administrators said the university Wealth that Endures: 


does not have rules concerning “hate crimes.” 


International 


Harmful behaviors are punishable, they noted, For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
but “verbal expressions and other forms of navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
expression, however offensive, are not likely to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
to be actionable under our Community generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 


Standard nor our published Rules and Reg- to secure your financial future. 
ulations.” However, they agreed to clarify 
language in the Community Standard—the 
university’s honor code—to emphasize re- 
spect for others. And a group of administra- 
tive and student leaders will issue progress 
reports on these issues twice a semester. 
While acknowledging the administration’s 
commitment to discussing the issues raised, 
senior Sandra Sanchez says she is frustrated 
with the university’s slow pace of change. “If 
they are going forward with these initiatives, 
then where are the results?” Sanchez was 
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one of the students who helped draft the list 


of concerns. In particular, she pointed to the M A K E A | ‘@) ya EF U he N O I S E 


university’s Latino studies program, which 
she says is understaffed. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Ellen Kratzer 
or Tom Loizeaux M.B.A. 792 at (877) 384-1111. www.ftci.com 
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uke Chapel Choir, under the direction of Dr. 
Rodney Wynkoop, reflects a deeply rooted 
' i tradition of powerful, inspiring sacred music. 
Corrective Actions That tradition was begun by J. Foster “Bishop” Barnes 


and continued by Paul Young and J. Benjamin Smith. 


al Medical Center Chapel Choir performances give solace to the bereaved, 





hope to those in crisis, inspiration to those who are 


he federal Centers for Medicare and searching, and peace to all. Under Wynkoop’s fifteen- 
Medicaid Services (CMS) found Duke year leadership, each performance reflects an attention 
Hospital in full compliance with all of | to detail and commitment to artistic excellence. Chapel 
its Conditions of Participation after | Music excellence is nurtured and ensured by gifts to the 
reviewing a corrective action plan from the Endowment for the Directorship of Chapel Music. The 
hospital. The plan was initiated to ensure endowment has reached half of our $1 million goal. 


safety in the hospital’s Intensive Care Nur- 
sery. CMS directed Duke to make patient- 
safety changes following an August 31 
incident in which a premature infant suf- 
Se eee ons air in ie hee Box 90974 

ter Duke officials reported the incident, Durham, NC 27708-0974 
CMS initiated a review of the hospital on . 

: ‘ Phone: (919) 684-6220 

September 4. The infant is no longer at Duke 
and has a favorable prognosis, Duke officials 
report. Following a survey by CMS, Duke 
Hospital was notified in October that it had THE HEART OF AQGREAT UNIVER i 


been found in compliance. 


To make a contribution or for more 
information, contact: 

Development Office 

Duke University Chapel 


www.chapel.duke.edu 
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CMS had informed hospital officials 
in September that it would terminate its eli- 
gibility for Medicare and Medicaid reim- 
bursement unless Duke Hospital addressed 
issues the agency had identified. After ac- 
cepting Duke’s corrective action plan, CMS 
agreed to allow the hospital to continue 
to participate in the Medicare and Medi- 
caid programs, pending a regulatory follow- 
up Visit. 

Duke and CMS agreed that the hospital 
will make significant changes to strengthen 
its patient-safety programs, particularly in 
pediatric care. Duke officials said the hospi- 
tal is establishing a Pediatric Safety Program, 


headed by physician Karen Frush, chief 


medical director for children’s services, and 
advised by physician Marlene Miller, direc- 
tor of quality and safety initiatives at Johns 
Hopkins Children’s Center. 

Duke is proposing to collaborate with 
North Carolina’s medical quality improve- 
ment organization, Medical Review of North 
Carolina, Inc. (MRNC), to develop a contin- 
uous, comprehensive pediatric safety-moni- 
toring program, which will be shared with 
CMS. Duke officials said that, over time, 
they expect that the MRNC/Duke partner- 
ship will be expanded to other clinical services. 
Duke has agreed to commit the necessary 
resources to make the MRNC collaboration 
effective. 

In addition, the hospital’s newly appoint- 
ed chief operating officer, Kevin Sowers, will 
review all operations that might affect pa- 
tient safety throughout the hospital. The 
Duke University Health System (DUHS) also 
will take steps to increase safety throughout 
the Duke health-care network. DUHS is ag- 
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Fulkerson: DUHS CEO spearheaded plan 
for full compliance 


gressively recruiting a physician to fill a new 
position overseeing patient safety across the 
entire health system. And, the DUHS board 
of directors will invite outside experts to 
serve on its Patient Safety and Quality As- 
urance Committee. 

CMS’s review of the August 31 incident 
identified several problems in the infant’s 
treatment: Nursing staff was inadequately 
trained in the proper use of the incubator; 
the infant was not properly monitored dur- 
ing the crucial time period after the proce- 
dure was done; and staff failed to notice that 
sterile covers had fallen over one of the in- 
cubator’s warm air outlet vents, which 
channeled the heated air directly onto the 
infant’s right side and caused the burns. 

A team of senior Duke Hospital and 
Health System officials led by hospital Chief 
Executive Officer William J. Fulkerson Jr. 
presented the hospital’s detailed corrective 
plan to CMS in Atlanta on September 22. 
After reviewing the plan and other actions 
Duke is taking, CMS accepted Duke’s cor- 
rective plan and removed the threat to 
revoke Medicare and Medicaid payments to 
Duke. On October 16, CMS notified Duke 
Hospital that it was found to be in full com- 
pliance with all of its Conditions of Partic- 
ipation. 

The ICN incidents followed two other 
reported cases at the hospital involving chil- 
dren this year, including a heart/lung trans- 
plant case in February and an accidental flash 
fire in the Pediatric Intensive Care Unit in 
June that resulted in burns to a child. 


« Three Duke Medical Center researchers 
have been elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of Medicine. They are 
physician Rebecca Buckley ’55, professor of 
pediatrics and immunology; Paul Modrich, 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute investi- 
gator and professor of biochemistry at Duke; 
and Margaret Pericak-Vance, director of the 
Duke Center for Human Genetics and 
James B. Duke Professor of medicine. 


«Seven faculty members have been se- 
lected as 2003 Fellows of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
the world’s largest general federation of sci- 
entists. The new Duke fellows are among 
348 AAAS members internationally to be 
selected this year for the honor by their 
peers. They are Kenneth A. Dodge, William 
McDougall Professor of public policy studies 
and psychology professor; Anthony R. Means, 
Nanaline H. Duke Professor of pharmacolo- 
gy; John H. Reif, A. Hollis Edens Distin- 
guished Professor of computer science; Keith 
M. Sullivan, James B. Wyngarden Professor 
of medicine; Marilyn J. Telen, Wellcome 
Professor of medicine; Samuel A. Wells Jr., 
professor of surgery; and Weitao Yang, Philip 
Handler Professor of chemistry. 


< Two Duke University Press books won 
top honors in the 2003 Hurston/Wright Leg- 
acy Awards, given by the Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton/Richard Wright Foundation to honor 
published works by authors of African de- 
scent. First prize went to Forgotten Readers: 
Recovering the Lost History of African Ameri- 
can Literary Societies by Elizabeth McHenry, 
an assistant professor of English at New York 
University. Passed On: African American 
Mourning Stories, A Memorial, by Karla Hol- 
loway, dean of humanities and social sci- 
ences at Duke, was a finalist. Holloway’s 
book, which also won the 2002 Eugene M. 
Kayden Book Award, deals with the death 
of her son and also examines bereavement, 
death, dying, and burial among twentieth- 
century African Americans. McHenry’s book 
traces 200 years of African-American litera- 
cy, book clubs, and literary societies, includ- 
ing groups founded in the antebellum North 
and throughout the country following the 


Civil War. 
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A Day at the Fair 


he Duke Career Fair, held in the 

Bryan Center earlier in the semester, 

was noticeably lacking in the smells 

that make fairs fun: the popcorn, the 
cotton candy, the livestock. But there were 
costumes (students dressed as investment 
bankers in power ties and dark suits) and 
prizes (key chains and refrigerator magnets). 
And were it not for the looming reality that 
the fair represented, nothing would have 
been much different. 

After all, fairs are about games, and 
nowhere is gamesmanship in greater abun- 
dance than at an elite university's career fair, 
where four years of scholarly pursuit end in a 
contest of smiles and suits, the culminating 
moment when all of life’s endeavors and 
achievements are to be compressed into a 
word, a handshake, and a single sheet of 
paper. The résumé, the corporate world’s 
material indicator of all that one is and 
aspires to be, was the unit of currency; stu- 
dents carried them in leather cases and pre- 
sented them delicately, as though the ink 
were still drying. 

Sheila Curran, director of the Career Cen- 
ter, was there welcoming company represen- 
tatives and observing the scene: “The thing 
about career fairs is that after you have the 
five-minute conversation with the employ- 
the 
résumé is all that represents you,” she said. 
“They don’t want cover letters here, so the 
résumé has to say everything you'd want the 
employer to know about yourself. It has to 
stand alone.” 


er—and that would be a long one 





For students, too, standing alone or, rather, 
standing out was a recommended strategy, 
the idea being to distinguish oneself from 
the pack. “In the little time you have, you 
want to tell the employer why you are 
unique, what makes you any different, in a 
good way, from everyone else,” said Curran. 
“For instance, everyone is ‘a hard worker,’ 
everyone is ‘enthusiastic.’ Forget those. Tell 
me why you're right for this particular job.” 
In pre-fair strategizing, Curran had advised 

ed 
shed 


e 


students to “make sure you have a target 
approach. If the employer sees you wei 
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down by the freebies of dozens of other com- 
panies, they may not take you seriously. 
Spend time only at organizations in which 
you're really interested.” 

Only at career fairs do the CIA and the 
Gap have the same targets in their sights: 
“leaders,” “self-starters,” “students with ini- 


tiative” and a G.PA. above 3.0, the cutoff 


point for most employers. Stationed near 
the south entrance in navy-blue shirts bear- 
ing the CIA logo were two men and one 
woman (although who could say with any 
certainty how many were really around?). A 
man, identified by his nametag only as 
“Donnie,” gathered intelligence on prospec- 
tive intelligence gatherers, while, across the 
room, Colleen Daily ’99, a marketing em- 
ployee at the Gap, passed out cans of Gap 
peppermints and described the sort of fabric 
a Gap employee should be cut from: “You 
need a head for management and an eye for 
trends. It’s a business, but it doesn’t hurt to 
have some fashion sense, too.” 

According to Donnie, first-year employees 
would find the CIA to be nothing like the 


Networkers: 
a gathering 
of go-getters 





movies: no spying, no aliases, no sneaking 
around. “You would probably be doing back- 
ground investigations on people,” he said. 
Still, the mini-flashlights he was handing 
out suggested a life of intrigue and covert 
operations, and, all day, curious students 
crowded around the table. Next door, Lend- 
ing Tree, Inc., the leading online lending ex- 
change (“When Banks Compete, You Win”), 
offered scant challenge to the romance of 
espionage, its yo-yos a sobering reminder of 
the ups and downs inherent in any career. 
Of the sixty-nine organizations spread 
across seven industries represented at the 
fair, one organization seemed not to belong 
at all. “What are we doing here? People have 
been asking us that all morning,” said Re- 
becca Gaier, a University of North Carolina 
Employment Services employee. “We're try- 
ing to get some Duke grads. But | think 
they’re scared of us. Maybe it’s the logo,” she 
said, pointing to her baby-blue display board. 
Among the many odd couplings, the Ma- 
rines stood opposite the Peace Corps, the 
Navy was just one investment banking firm 


Lee TARTT 


down from the Army, and Youth Villages, 
a not-for-profit organization for emotion- 
ally troubled families, stuck out in a sea 
of entirely-for-profit consulting firms for 
financially troubled companies. 

Still, many students complained that 
variety was at a minimum. Where, they 
wondered, were the publishing houses? 
The museums? The record labels? 
“What if you actually don’t want to work 
in finance?” said senior Julia Albu. 
“What if you’re creative?” Also con- 
cerned by what she perceived as a dearth 
of diversity, Rachel Prescott, a senior, 
said, “It’s either finance or the armed 
forces. I think the best thing I came 
across was Boston Consulting, just 
because they have offices all over the 
place and you can work abroad.” 

Others, whatever their unspoken res- 
ervations, were playing the game as best 
they could, smiling and making eye-con- 
tact and asking questions. Eddie Serrill 
‘02, who was recruiting for UBS Warburg, 
a New York-based financial firm, recalled 
being on the other side of the table. “I 
felt like a high-school kid at a college 
party. I wanted to disappear into the back- 
ground for fear of making a bad impres- 
sion, but I also wanted to play the driven 
young college student. I didn’t really 
know who the firms were, let alone what 
interested me. All I knew was, I didn’t 
want to fall behind. I’m very competitive. 
I wanted to play the game and win.” 

Having seen both worlds, Serrill said 
he was glad to be back and, this time, in 
a position to help. “I know most students 
don’t know what to ask, that they’re just 
trying to figure it all out. So I level with 
them. I try to make it easy and steer them 
to the information that’s important.” 

Also at UBS was Amanda Smith ’02, 
who said she had chosen her career path 
as early as her sophomore year, when she 
decided on an economics major. “I want- 
ed to know exactly how to say to some- 
body, ‘This company is worth x dollars 
and this is why.’ And if I’m given a bal- 
ance sheet and an income statement, I 
can do that. Want some mints?” 


—Patrick Adams 


Tracking a Long-timer 


| Buehler is always on the move. A 

knock on his office door has him up, 

jumping out of his seat as if it’s hotter 

than the jazz playing on his stereo. 
And then he’s sitting you down, throwing 
lively, intricate stories at you while he prances 
around this spacious room in Cameron In- 
door Stadium. His fit, crewcut-topped, five- 
foot-eight-inch, 130-pound, and seventy-two- 
year-old body is bouncing along so quickly 
that it’s hard to focus on those objects in the 
room remaining stationary—seven trophies, 
twelve certificates, and thirty-seven plaques, 
to go along with three couches, three folded 
tailgate chairs, four cushioned seats, and 
seven stacked classroom chairs. Add that to 
the tattered brown chair behind the desk, 
and you could fit in twenty-three people. It’s 
just enough room for Coach Al to cram in 
his “History and Issues of Sport” class, ana- 
lyzing changes in American sports over even 
more years than he’s lived. 

He’s popped out into the daylight now, 
bopping down a few steps and seating him- 
self—for just a minute—in the alumni box 
at Wallace Wade Stadium. From here, the 
recently retired track coach has a good view 
of the stadium that saw him lead Duke’s 





cross-country team from bottom of the bar- 
rel to undefeated conference champions in 
his first three seasons, that saw him push 
under-recruited athletes into twelve All- 
American and four Olympic track stars, that 
saw him longer than it saw anybody else— 
forty-five years, the longest tenure of any 
coach at the university. 

Yet he’s more interested in telling stories 
about Duke football, as if it were the pro- 
gram it used to be, when this stadium’s 
namesake was still around. Coach Al men- 
tions in passing that the renovations to the 
track surrounding the football field should 
have been done much earlier. “But we didn’t 
have the money,” he says. He finally admits 
that he was a champion runner himself, win- 
ning the Southern Conference half-mile 
title in 1951 and 1952 while at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. But he cuts himself off, 
talking instead about how he turned his 
ankle playing volleyball at a fraternity house 
while on the road for the Olympic trials, 
about how well his teammates did that year. 

But now he’s up again, out of Wallace 
Wade and sprinting out of the way of an 
oncoming bus, hopping up onto the side- 
walk on his way for a walk. He strides down 
a steep path, right by the big blue sign read- 
ing “Al Buehler Trail.” He’s remembering 
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when the Duke track team had to use bam- 


boo shoots for pole vaulting and when the 
cross-country team had to train on the uni- 
versity volt course, until this trail was built 
around it. That was when they told him, “Al, 
| know you've had great success out here on 
the golf course, but you run your ass off, and 
we'll build you a trail so you won't be run- 
ning right down the middle of the fairway.” 


Coach Al’s taking longer strides down the 
trail now. He’s tough to keep up with. He’s 
moved on to stories about his greatest 
pupils—Olympians Joel Shankle 55, Dave 
Sime ’58, and Bob Wheeler '74 
young Duke tennis player who took his class 


when a 


last year runs toward him. Coach Al breaks 
from his story to smile, aa ley there! Good to 
see ya! Lookin’ good!” 

Now he’s remembering 1969, when police 
broke up the takeover of Duke’s Allen Build- 
ing by black students, while less than a quarter 
mile away at Wallace Wade, Duke’s all-white 
track team was practicing with North Car- 
olina Central’s all-black squad. He brushes 
off talk of any deeper meaning there, instead 
turning his head to another runner, probably 
one he doesn’t even know, and says, “How 
ya doin’? Good to see ya!” 

He stops to point out his home of thirty- 
five years, one that overlooks the fifteenth 
fairway and is connected to the trail by a 
hundred-foot path—he lives on a road 
named after him. 

Farther down that road, he’s smack-dab in 
the middle of a story about the USA-USSR 
dual meet that he organized in 1974, when 
56,000 fans came to Wallace Wade and forgot 
about Communism for a day. He’s describing 
how a USSR coach made him try on a blazer 
from his own closet, just to prove it really 
was his house, not some fake facility used to 
throw a cocktail party and impress the So- 
viets. The coach was hugging him, crying 
tears of joy. But now another jogger comes 
along. “Hey, Coach Al! How are you?” 

“Good,” Coach Al says. He’s good all right, 
or at least he hasn’t slowed down. He rushes 
through talk of his decision in 2000 to step 
down as coach, wanting instead to talk about 
why he chose to stay on as professor and 
chair of the physical-education department, 
why he chose to keep his life at Duke mov- 
ing. “I decided I wanted to live another life.” 

What he’s finding out, he says, is that just 
teaching “is a great way to downsize. Because 
I think I was not prepared to quit totally. So 
being a teacher and chairman of physical 
education allows me to keep things goin’.” 


—Matt Sullivan ’06 
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Big, Bold, “Buck” 


James Buchanan Duke built an 
industrial empire, powered the 
Piedmont, and endowed a university. 
He was a big man with big ideas, 
and he invested heavily in them. 
Robert Durden, emeritus professor 
of history, talks about “Buck” 

Duke's life and ambitions in Bold 
Entrepreneur: A Life of James B. Duke. 


You have written four books on the Duke 
family. Why this one now? 


I came to realize that I had not done full 
justice to James B. Duke in The Dukes of 
Durham. I learned more about him when 
I wrote the history of the endowment 
[Lasting Legacy to the Carolinas: The Duke 
Endowment (1924-1994)] and even more 
when I wrote the history of the Duke 
Power Company [Electrifying the Piedmont 
Carolinas: The Duke Power Company 
(1904-1997) ]. So that suggested to me 
that there were angles to him that I had 
not really developed. 

I was interested in the Duke family’s 
relationship to the university, but Buck 
(ll call him Buck since he’s dead. People 
called him Mr. Duke throughout his life. 
It was a much more formal time, you 
know.) only becomes involved in Trinity 
College during the last decade of his life. 
In order to keep the family focus, I had to 
skimp on the most interesting moments 
in his life, things that didn’t unfold in 
Durham and thus shifted the focus, like 
the formation of the British-American 
Tobacco Company. 


We learn much about Duke’s professional 
success, but do we know what he was like on 
a personal level? 


Not a whole lot is known about Buck 
Duke’s personal life. And actually, one 
thing that rather struck me was some- 
thing I never came across. I never found 
any evidence of his exploding in anger. If 
he had a temper, he didn’t show it. He 


seems to have been an easygoing, albeit 
hard-driving, person, and he expected those 
who worked with him to be the same. We 
do know that he was very soft-spoken and 
that he shunned personal publicity. He kept 
as low a personal profile as possible. I think 
he was a deeply religious person, like his 
father, but he didn’t flash it; he wasn’t flam- 
boyant about it. He wasn’t a speechmaker. 


Duke built his empire on tobacco. Did he 
smoke it? 


He didn’t smoke cigarettes, just cigars— 
ironically, the one product he never got 
control of, since cigars were made by so many 
small units and didn’t lend themselves to 
the assembly-line process of manufacturing. 


Duke made his first bold move in 1885 by 
entering into a deal with Charles Bonsack, 
inventor of the Bonsack cigarette-rolling 
machine. What was the significance of the 
deal for James B. Duke’s future success? 


It was a gamble because the older cigarette 
producers in Richmond took the view 

that cigarette smokers would only smoke 
hand-rolled cigarettes. There was growing 
cigarette consumption at the time, but 

they were all hand-rolled, as they had been 
in Europe. And, as a matter of fact, the 
early hand-rollers tended to be immigrants, 
most of them from Eastern Europe. So the 
Richmond crowd insisted that the American 
cigarette smokers preferred these custom- 
made cigarettes. Well, Buck decides that if 
you could get a cigarette machine that 
worked, it would be worth a try. He tells Mr. 
Bonsack, “We'll use your machine, we'll give 
it a full test, we'll gamble that American 
smokers will buy the machine-made ciga- 
rettes, and in exchange we would like a spe- 
cial rate.” And that’s exactly what happens. 


After building—and then, by order of the 
Supreme Court, dismantling—the American 
Tobacco Company, Duke put his money in hy- 
droelectricity. Why did he make that investment? 


Duke was a firm believer in industrializa- 
tion. He was convinced that it was the only 
path to a “New South,” although he never 


used that term. At the time, however, hydro- 
electricity was a new industry. It only got 
started in the 1890s and a lot of people were 
scared to death of it. When Buck approached 
mill owners about powering their mills they’d 
say, “No way! We’re not going to bring 
electricity in here and kill our workers!” 

But Duke saw the potential it had to help 
industry and provide jobs. 

At one point, I don’t know exactly when, 
he came to realize that he was never going 
to make as much money out of electricity as 
he did out of tobacco. But he stuck with it, 
because I don’t think that at that point 
making money was what he really cared 
about. He saw hydroelectric power as the 
best way to encourage textile manufactur- 
ing and as an escape route from poverty. 


Durden: writing 


the book on J.B. 


The South had been so poor for so long 
after the Civil War, and then textile manu- 
facturing becomes this booming thing. So 
Buck figured, you already have the mills. 
You just need to power them. So he built his 
own mills and did exactly that. 


You mention an “unfortunate line” in the inden- 
ture for The Duke Endowment that led many to 
misinterpret Duke’s motives in giving his money 
to the university. What was that precisely? 


This is sort of a tricky technical point. Most 
people, possibly including Buck Duke, 
didn’t fully understand what [then-Presi- 
dent of Trinity College William Preston] 
Few wanted to do. He talked about organiz- 
ing a great national university. He wanted 





to organize it around Trinity College and to 
have a four-year, first-rate medical school, 
a law school, a divinity school, and, if the 
funds were available, a business school. 
But he wanted to keep Trinity College at 
the center of it. So really Dr. Few was pro- 
posing a new institution. 

And it was Dr. Few who said, in 1921, if 
we could ever build this national university 
(and Buck Duke liked to think big, so Few 
was shrewd in suggesting an ambitious proj- 
ect; Buck wouldn’t have been interested in 
some local regional college), then we ought 
to give it a distinctive name. Few said, 
“There’s already a Trinity in San Antonio 
and there are others on the East Coast 
and all over the English-speaking world. I 
think we ought to name it Duke Univer- 
sity.” Well, the lawyer who drew up the 
indenture inserts this totally unnecessary 
phrase that if Trinity changes its name to 
Duke University, Buck Duke would give 
$6 million to the college. 

That was totally uncalled for. In the first 
place, Buck Duke’s going to come up with a 
hell of a lot more than $6 million. He ends 
up giving about $19 million to rebuild the 
old Trinity Campus and to build from 
scratch the Gothic buildings on West Cam- 
pus and to buy, to start with, around 5,000 
acres of Duke Forest. Furthermore, he’s 
going to provide annual support for this 
new institution from The Duke Endow- 
ment. But the newspapers pick up this line 
and write headlines like “If Trinity Changes 
Name to Duke It Gets $6 Million.” 

Well, the name change misses the point. 
It’s more than that. It’s a new institution. 
But that phrase was pulled out of the inden- 
ture and the story got started that Buck 
Duke tried to bribe a college to name itself 
after him. And then the story gets going 
that Buck Duke first offered his money to 
Princeton and then later Yale, and God 
knows how many institutions have come up 
with variations on this story. And it’s false. 
I mean totally false. Generations of Duke 
students and faculty repeated it. And the 
truth never quite catches up with error 
when the error is amusing. 


—interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATION 
AS EDUCATION 


By MATTHEW BURNS 


Ship of Schools 





As curriculum 
director aboard 
Makulu if, a forty- 
three-foot sailboat, Ashley 
Wells is the primary con- 


sa gale blows outside and fifteen-foot swells 


tact for teachers back W buck Makulu I through the pitch-black 
home, working to ensure night in the southern Caribbean, a frantic 
that the crew’s activities voice crackles over the ship’s radio, rousing 


the crew from its slumber. A nearby ship is having 


in port match up With .ouble steering, and the captain needs assistance. 
lessons in the classroom. Ashley Wells ’96 and the rest of the Makulu crew 


battle the squall as they try to motor toward the ail- 
ing vessel. But the sea is too choppy and the ship 
too far away. When word comes that the other ship 
has lost its rudder, Makulu gives up the chase. As 
they resume their westward course, crew members 
count their blessings that the storm didn’t do them 
in, as well. A tugboat sent by Colombian authorities 
rescues the crew of the drifting ship, which is aban- 
Voyagers: school kids take the wheel doned after efforts to tow it to port fail. 
in New York Harbor, opposite, “We made it through okay, but we were lucky,” 





inset, from left; crew in Croatia; Wells says with a nervous laugh, recalling the Jan- 
V ells sends field notes from uary 2002 incident. 
her cabin to students back home; Wells knew she had signed on for adventure when 3 
opposite, Wells, stateside she enlisted for the crew of Makulu two years ago, 
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Ports of call: Omani schoolboys; Makulu II in the Marquesas; Wells with class in Egypt 


and flirting with disaster in stormy waters off 


Aruba was just the beginning. During the first 
two years of the sailboat’s planned three-year 
circumnavigation of the globe, she has had 
to elude pirates in the Red Sea, confront the 
aftermath of a terrorist bombing in Bali, face 
Islamic restrictions on women in Oman, and 
visited dozens of spots most people couldn't 
all so inner-city students 





find on a map 
could expand their horizons. 

Makulu II’s voyage is sponsored by Reach 
the World, a nonprofit organization in New 
York City that helps teachers make better 
use of technology in the classroom, while in- 
troducing students to different cultures. The 
organization provides technology and cur- 
riculum consulting for twenty-five classrooms 
in grades three through seven, most of them 
in impoverished New York neighborhoods. 
Through Reach the World’s website, students 
and teachers are able to follow the travels 
and travails of Makulu II, a forty-three-foot 
Nautor’s Swan sailboat, and its crew. In the 
various ports of call, Wells and her fellow 
crew members use satellite e-mail and digital 
and video cameras to document their expe- 
riences, serving as the “eyes and ears” for 
those back home. Photographs are posted on 
the site; the ship’s log, which crew members 
take turns contributing to, is updated every 
Friday; and there is a “track Makulu” option, 
where students can click on world maps to 
chart the boat’s course. 

“A main issue that I faced in motivating 
my students was a problem I dubbed the ‘fif- 
teen-block radius,’” says Wells, who taught 
language arts and social studies to seventh- 
graders in the Bronx for two years after grad- 
uating from Duke. “Most of my students 
operated within the confines of a fifteen- 
block radius that encompassed their apart- 
ments, their school, and the stores where 
they shopped. Seldom did they travel be- 
yond this radius, so they did not see the rele- 
vance of learning skills and information that 
were not directly applicable to their lives.” 
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That’s the wall Reach the World hopes to 
break down. The six-year-old organization 
receives financial and technical support from 
dozens of corporations and foundations and 
has an advisory board that includes the likes 
of newsman Walter Cronkite and underwa- 
ter explorer Robert Ballard. It also joins with 
Columbia University’s Teachers College to 
provide graduate students direct experience 
with educational technology. 

“We're trying to open disadvantaged stu- 
dents’ minds to possibilities and, at the same 
time, close the digital divide by having them 
and their teachers work more with computers 
and the Internet,” says Reach the World’s 
founder, Heather Halstead, who skippered 
Makulu around the world from 1997 to 1999. 

Wells never felt constrained by a “fifteen- 
block radius.” When she was in the seventh 
grade, her parents took her and her two 
brothers from their home in San Anselmo, 
California, on a yearlong sojourn, spending 
six months sailing up the East Coast and 
another six touring Europe in a Volkswagen 
van. The trip instilled in her a wanderlust, 
and she studied in Germany for a semester 
while at Duke, where she majored in English 
and German. She later taught in Germany 
for a year through a Fulbright Program teach- 
ing assistantship. Her experiences abroad 
deepened her belief that travel enhances 
education; as she puts it, they taught her the 
virtue of “extending learning beyond the 
four walls of the classroom.” 

A group of fifth-graders in Newark, New 
Jersey, built scale models of Indonesian 
houses based on measurements provided over 
the Internet by Makulu crew members who 
visited a village in the Asian island nation. 
Other students have learned how to calcu- 
late latitude and longitude on maps, have 
conducted climate and geological studies, or 
have been introduced to the real-life set- 
tings described by Homer in the Odyssey 
all through e-mail correspondence or by 
checking out the Reach the World website. 





Each September, before setting sail on the 
next leg of their voyage, Wells and her col- 
leagues have visited the New York classrooms, 
helping to create a connection between the 
students and the crew, who, she says, be- 
come “characters in an unfolding adventure 
story” for the kids the rest of the year. “The 
students’ familiarity with the crew acts as a 
bridge to connect them more personally to 
the places we visit, and our adventures bring 
the world alive for them in a way that text- 
books cannot,” she says. “While they may still 
call French Polynesia ‘French Polyester,’ they 
know that it is located in the Pacific Ocean 
and that the crew had to sail twenty-three 
days in open ocean to get there.” 

Jennifer Brinkmeier, a technology coordi- 
nator for the Newark school last year as part 
of her graduate studies at Columbia’s Teachers 
College, says, “The learning that occurs with 
real-life projects is ten times what it would 
be from a lecture or reading a book.” 

As curriculum director aboard Makulu, 
Wells is the primary contact for teachers and 
works with them to ensure that the crew’s 
activities in port match up with lessons in 
the classroom. She researches upcoming des- 
tinations, sets up live Internet chats between 
New York and the ship, answers student e- 
mail messages, and doles out assignments to 
her mates to gather information and photos 
in response to teacher requests. When Ma- 
kulu stopped in Sri Lanka last January, for 
example, teachers asked that the crew send 
back information on Buddhist culture and 
architecture, growing and harvesting tea, 
and the legend of King Solomon’s mines. 
They delivered every lesson within four days. 

“We spend only a few days in each port,” 
Wells says. “We have to get gas and supplies 
and make repairs. We usually have a number 
of requests from teachers to check on some- 
thing for their class, so we have to divide and 
conquer to make sure we get everything done.” 

In many ports, she also arranges for the 
crew to visit a local school and talk to stu- 


dents so that they can send more information 
back to New York. Some visits are set up in 
advance through contacts. Others are the 
result of happenstance. Wells discovered a 
school in Borneo when she and another crew 
member were walking down the street in a 
town called Kumai and noticed a sign with 
the school’s name, English Make Good For- 
tune, posted outside. “A mob of Indonesian 
children poured out of the small building 
and beckoned us inside so they could prac- 
tice English conversation,” she recalls. 

On a typical school visit, Makulu crew 
members explain the purpose of their voyage 
to the students, trace the boat’s route on a 
globe they’ve brought along, and then pop a 
DVD into a laptop computer to show a mo- 
vie in which Bronx students give a tour of 
their school and describe a typical day there. 





Then it’s time for the local students to an- 
swer questions from a list put together by their 
Bronx counterparts: What subjects do you 
study? What do you eat for lunch? What 
chores do you do at home? What do you want 
to be when you grow up? 

While a blast on a conch shell summons 
students from recess on the island of Moorea 
in French Polynesia, and entire schools in Is- 
lamic countries observe daily fasts during Ra- 
madan, most students crew members meet are 
typical adolescents who like to eat pizza and 
fries and watch Leonardo DiCaprio movies, 
says Wells. “It’s almost more important for the 
students in New York to see how similar these 
students are as how different they are.” Still, 
she says she is fascinated by the differences: 
Marquesan students in the South Pacific prac- 
tice traditional carving techniques; in the 
San Blas Archipelago, a group of tiny islands 
_ off the coast of Panama, youngsters perform 
acrobatic tricks on palm-tree jungle gyms. 


Wells says she is also encouraged by the 
universally positive outlook of the students 
she’s met. When the crew visited Cairo dur- 
ing the height of the U.S. war with Iraq last 
spring, they found that students there were 
more interested in finding out about Maku- 
lw’s trip and life in New York than in express- 
ing any anti-American sentiment. 

Those experiences make up for the occa- 
sional intolerance the crew members have 
had to confront, Wells says, such as a terrorist 
bombing of a Bali nightclub last fall shortly 
before Makulu arrived at the Indonesian port. 
The crew members, who began their three- 
year journey two months after the Septem- 
ber 2001 terrorist attacks, weren’t deterred, 
she says. They felt that it was important to 
students there and back home that they go. 

Kelly Vaughan, who teaches sixth- and 


seventh-grade science in the Bronx, says the 
crew also has built self-esteem among her 
students by serving as role models. “Kids like 
to have more adults in their lives. To have the 
crew take an interest in what they’re learn- 
ing and interact with them—it’s different for 
them than dealing with parents or teachers,” 
Vaughan says. “The girls, especially, like the 
fact that Makulu is run by Ashley and other 
women, and they want to be like them.” 
“Makulu” is Zulu for a large, imposing wom- 
an—three of the four crew members happen 
to be female—and she’s just as demanding a 
part of the crew’s job as teaching. In addi- 
tion to pulling two, three-hour shifts at the 
helm each day at sea, crew members are re- 
sponsible for repairs like welding or sewing 
torn sails. “When I got on board the boat, 
common sense was really the only skill I had 
in terms of repairs and boat maintenance,” 
Wells says. “But I have since learned the finer 
points of varnishing, how to replace hatches, 


caulk leaks, fix and maintain the heads, 
change the oil, rewire twelve-volt fixtures, 
install gaskets, and service winches.” 

Erin Myers, the captain of Makulu II, says 
that Wells is always forging ahead, noting 
she usually is the first one up each morning, 
banging around in the galley to make coffee 
or grab a soda before plunging into work. 
“Ashley challenges herself in all realms,” 
Myers says. “On passage, you are just as like- 
ly to find her reading up on West African 
history as marine weather forecasting. In 
port, she is quick to make new friends and 
find a school for us to visit, and she will 
remember everyone’s name.” 

When the ship sails back into New York 
Harbor in May 2004 to complete its circum- 
navigation, Wells will have charted some 
30,000 miles across three oceans and six 


GARY HOVLAND 


seas, stopping in more than forty-five coun- 
tries. She will then have to face a challenge 
not encountered in any of them: re-adapt- 
ing to a landlubber’s life. She had planned to 
pursue an M.B.A. at Vanderbilt University 
before joining the crew of Makulu. Now, she 
says, the corporate life is out of the question. 
Instead, she may look for a job in journalism, 
where she can meet different people, or she 
may help Reach the World expand beyond 
the occasional circumnavigation. 

“There are so many different types of life- 
style,” she says. “I grew up being groomed to 
find a good job, and everything else would 
fall into place after that. But I’ve seen a num- 
ber of people make a lifestyle choice and fit 
their career around it. I like the freedom 
that kind of decision offers.” al 


Burns ts a freelance writer in Raleigh. 
yn www.reachtheworld.org 
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Placing Duke in the Center of the News 


lex Roland is hearing something 

odd. “So you’re here to talk about 

Colombia?” says a disembodied 

voice in his ear. “It’s our own 
secret war, isn’t it?” 

“Well, actually I’m here to talk about Co- 
lumbia the space shuttle, not Colombia the 
country,” Roland responds, his voice carried 
through a clip-on microphone, his bemused 
expression multiplied across a bank of tele- 
vision monitors. 

Roland is in a TV studio in the basement 
of the Bryan Center. It’s the second day of 
classes for the fall semester, and the day that 
a commission led by Admiral Hal Gehman 
has released its findings on last winter’s space- 
shuttle disaster. Roland Ph.D. ’74, a former 
NASA historian and now professor of histo- 
ry at Duke, gained notoriety when he wrote 
an eleven-page article for Discover magazine 
titled “Triumph or Turkey?” that called the 


shuttle program wasteful, misdirected, and 


unmanageable. The article appeared two 


months before the explosion of the Challen- 
Photo by Chris Hildreth 
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ger in 1986. Today, Roland has been bom- 
barded by reporters’ queries; he’s hardly had 
time to absorb the six-inch Gehman report, 
which he’s sampling in quick glances as air- 
time approaches. 

Phe main decorative element in the studio 
is a blue screen with repeated representa- 
tions of the university shield. But there are 
more functional touches—air-conditioning 
that actually quiets down, rather than 
whooshing, as it comes on, and facing walls 
angled so that sound waves won't bounce 
around. In its self-contained subterranean 
spot, the studio is a big step up from its pred- 
ecessor in the Mary Duke Biddle Building, 
created in the early 1980s to serve the audio- 
editing needs of the music department. 

Roland jokingly tells a technician to “make 
me beautiful,” and that pretty much is the 
aim of a rapid-fire exchange between the 
Duke studio and PBS’ NewsHour in Wash- 
ington: Straighten the necktie. Tighten the 
shot in the camera frame. Swivel the chair 
so that he won’t seem to lean or slouch. Ad- 
just the color balance—the monitors have 
him looking a little gray. “Let’s dust him up,” 
says Scott Wells, manager of studio opera- 
tions. A technician pats Roland’s bald spot 
with talcum powder. 

A taped interview with Admiral Gehman 
leads off the NewsHour, followed by a three- 
way conversation with host Ray Suarez, Ro- 
land, and Donna Shirley, former manager of 
NASA's Mars exploration program. Roland 
makes the point that the advice of the Chal- 
lenger commission was largely ignored. He 
adds that the shuttle is a complex machine 
that, unrealistically and now tragically, has 
been expected to meet conflicting demands. 
Wrapping up the interview, he questions 
whether NASA can fix itself without exter- 
nal oversight and says the time is ripe for a 
broader national conversation: “Since the 
end of the Apollo program, we’ve continued 
to have a manned space-flight program but 
no avowed, explicit national policy of why 
we're sending people into space.” 

As he’s untethered from the mike, Roland 
notes his surprise at the relatively small 
amount of disagreement between him and 
Shirley, who did not toe the NASA party 
line. “I’m a little disappointed that we didn’t 
get a fight out of that.” 

If he hasn’t quite achieved media-star sta- 
tus, Roland is representative of a rapidly grow- 
ing presence in the media of Duke faculty 
experts. You see them on CNN, comment- 


ing on civil rights in terrorism-wary Ameri- 
ca. You read them in The New York Times, 
discussing mental health on Indian reserva- 
tions. You hear them on NPR, talking about 
restoring the wetlands of Iraq. 

This burgeoning media presence presum- 
ably adds to Duke’s name recognition. But 
the frequent mention of Duke by the media 
“is important on its own terms,” says David 
Jarmul, associate vice president for news and 
communications. “Duke has insight to help 
inform the public debate on issues ranging 
from Iraq to Enron,” he says. “Of course, as we 
engage this debate, audiences learn what we 
actually do here at Duke. Whether it’s a stu- 
dent or faculty member thinking of coming 
here, a donor, a journalist, or someone else, 
they’ll see for themselves the scholarship 
and activity that makes Duke so exciting.” 

The dean of the Nicholas School of the 
Environment, William H. Schlesinger, is pret- 
ty excited about media contact. Last spring 
he wrote in the school’s magazine that “aca- 
demics should make every effort to translate 
their findings, and their best interpretation 
of the state of the science, so that the public 
can understand it.... Indeed, when taxpayer 
money has supported our research investiga- 
tions, one can argue that we have the re- 
sponsibility to go public with our findings.” 
As one component of his school’s annual 
review of faculty members, Schlesinger now 
asks them to document their efforts in “pub- 
lic outreach, education, and media.” For his 
part, Schlesinger—who has contributed op- 
ed columns on the thinning ozone layer, 
higher mercury concentrations in fish, the 
case for higher gasoline prices, and the ties 
between global warming and exotic diseases 
says that one of the reasons he sought out 
the deanship was the opportunity it present- 
ed to bring science before the public. 

Scott Silliman, a veteran of everything from 
the call-in shows on National Public Radio 
to the op-ed pages of national newspapers, 
says he considers media work an extension 
of his teaching. “In my area—national secu- 
rity and national-security law—I am pain- 
fully aware that there is a lot of ignorance 
out there. A lot of folks don’t really under- 
stand the issues. That’s particularly true with 
the ‘war on terrorism’ and what we’re doing 
at Guantanamo Bay. So I take every oppor- 
tunity that I can to be interviewed, as long 
as I feel that the interview is going to help 
further public knowledge.” 

Through his own media appearances, a 





law-school colleague, Stephen Byers, is work- 
ing to further public knowledge across bor- 
ders. On a warm fall morning, Byers, who is 
also director of Canadian studies at Duke, is 
fighting off sleepiness as he enters a less im- 
posing space than the Bryan Center, a small 
radio studio alongside the News and Com- 
munications office. He’s there for an ap- 
pearance on The Current, a current-events 
program on the Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Byers, dressed in shorts, is just back 
from some avid lap swimming—meant to 
help clear his mind and collect his thoughts, 
he says. He puts on earphones, sits down in 
front of a microphone, and jots down some 
talking points. 

At 8:20, Cabell Smith, radio and TV man- 
ager, for News and Communications, is still 
working out the correct signal-synchroniz- 
ing configuration. “I like to live dangerous- 
ly,” he says. At 8:30 on the dot, the host, 
Anna Maria Tremonti, introduces the pro- 
gram with a teaser about “Cut Piece,” a 
Yoko Ono show in which the artist cuts her 
clothing into pieces and asks spectators to 
send the clips to loved ones. Then she brings 
on Byers to discuss the political evolution of 
Paul Martin, the current finance minister for 
Canada, who is about to take the helm of 
the federal Liberal Party and, presumably, 
the office of prime minister. How important 
is the personal chemistry between the lead- 
ers of the two nations? Byers argues that 
economics trumps chemistry: The financial 
ties between the U.S. and Canada are “un- 
matched anywhere else in the world.” 

“The trick,” Byers observes afterwards, “is 
to pretend you're just talking to one person. 
I just went live in front of one or two million 
people, including my parents and my grand- 
mother.” 

Every day Duke professors are reaching 
readers and listeners in the millions. This 
enviable track record of purposeful publicity 
points not just to communications technol- 
ogy but also to institutional trajectory. “The 
reality is that Duke is now widely recognized 
as one of the great universities of the world,” 
says John Burness, senior vice president for 
public affairs and government relations. “That 
means that when there is good news about 
Duke, we are likely to get lots of attention. 
When there is bad news about Duke, we are 
likely, again, to get lots of attention.” 

Part of Duke’s “maturing process,” as he 
puts it, has been “coming to grips with our 
newfound prominence. One of the things 


e university's luster. iw This fall brought “the single most important research story to co 
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I’ve so admired about this place over time is 
how it’s learned to be comfortable with that. 
Like everybody else, we don’t want our dirty 
laundry airing on news pages. That’s a cost 
that comes with being prominent. And on 
balance, I don’t see it as a big problem, be- 
cause, on the other hand, there is so much 
positive being written about our faculty and 
students all the time.” 

Duke’s frequency in the media reflects the 
faculty’s research agenda as much as it re- 
flects the university’s luster. In mid-October 
came word that a research team led by 
Miguel Nicolelis, a Duke professor of neuro- 
biology, had taught rhesus monkeys to con- 
sciously control the movement of a robot 
arm, using only signals from their brains and 
visual feedback. The Washington Post called 
the findings “science fiction-like” and added 
that “the technology could someday allow 
people with paralyzing spinal-cord injuries 
to operate machines or tools with their 
thoughts as naturally as others today do with 
their hands.” 

Duke officials knew that the Nicolelis 
story was big—“the single most important 
research story to come out of Duke,” ac- 
cording to Dennis Meredith, who specializes 
in science and technology research for the 
News and Communications office. An ad- 
vance news release was sent out selectively 
so that the most important and influential 
science reporters could reach Nicolelis in 
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advance of the media maelstrom. Some 700 
media representatives, identified by Duke 
Medical Center’s communications office as 
wanting Duke-related material, later re- 
ceived the release. A series of video seg- 
ments offered to television stations featured 
Nicolelis summarizing the research, a col- 
league discussing its implications, scenes of 
paralyzed patients undergoing rehabilita- 
tion, and an explanatory animation. Sound 
bites were posted on Duke’s website so that 
radio stations could download descriptions 
from Nicolelis and blend them into their 
own broadcasts. And the news was fed to 
other websites, notably EurekAlert!, which 
reaches 4,500 science journalists, about half 
of them from outside the United States. The 
result was “viral,” as Meredith puts it. “A 
really good story like this begins the process 
of marketing itself, spreading itself.” 

In a single afternoon, Nicolelis did three 
back-to-back radio interviews in the Duke 
radio studio, with Public Radio Interna- 
tional, KCBS in San Francisco, and the BBC 
World Service. The New York Times cited the 
research over two consecutive days. Within 
hours of its release—timed to coincide with 
publication in The Public Library of Science, a 
new scientific journal that makes articles 
available free of charge—the story straddled 
the world. It appeared in New Scientist and 
The Scotsman in the United Kingdom, Inde- 
pendent Online in South Africa, CBC News 


- 


and The Toronto Sun in Canada, the Hindu- 
stan Times in India, the China Daily, the 


New Zealand Herald, Al Jazeera, and CNN 
International, along with hundreds of news- 
papers and television and radio stations in 
this country. 

Even Comedy Central’s The Daily Show 
found the idea of monkeys manipulating robot 
arms irresistible. On the mock news broad- 
cast, comedian Lewis Black suggested that it 
signaled the end of human civilization: “We 
can defeat the monkeys. We can defeat the 
robots. But not at the same time!” 

David Jarmul of News and Communica- 
tions says the university shouldn’t be driven 
by publicity for publicity’s sake. “Everything 
that goes on in the communications realm 
should have a larger strategic purpose. We 
should be promoting the values of the uni- 
versity, communicating what Duke stands 
for as an institution.” 

Those institutional values, in Burness’ view, 
include openness. “I believe we serve the 
university best by serving the news media 
well. It’s in Duke’s enlightened self-interest 
to work effectively with the media.” Invari- 
ably there will be negative stories, he says. 
“One of the questions you always have to 
ask when you have a negative story is how to 
keep it a one- or two-day story as opposed to 
a one- or two-week story. The best way to do 
that is to be direct, to be honest, to be trans- 
parent in discussing it.” 
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He offers an example from several years 
ago, when a federal oversight agency shut 
down research on human subjects at Duke 
Medical Center. The shutdown hinged on 
technical violations of research protocols. 
It’s clear that Duke was chosen for the puni- 
tive action because of its high profile, Bur 
ness says. At the same time, the shutdown 
was limited to only four days because the 
university's response—in its dealings with 
the press, as well as in commitments from 
the medical center—was widely seen as fac- 
ing up to the problem. 

Duke officials have also come to realize 
that communications technology and instant 
name recognition can cut both ways. The 
velocity of information transfer is “one of 
the things we need to think about all the 
time,” says Burness. “People are able to get 
information instantly. But it can be inaccu- 
rate information.” 

A case in point occurred last winter after 
Duke literature professors organized a film 
series showcasing movies from Iraq, North 
Korea, and Iran—the three countries brand- 
ed by President Bush as “the Axis of Evil.” 
The series also featured films from Cuba, 
Syria, and Libya, dubbed “rogue states” by 
Washington. Selections included romantic 
comedy, family drama, science fiction, and 


World War II action. The organizers created 7 


a catchy title for the series—‘Reel Envi e— 
and that label, with the accompanying logo, 
made it stand out from all the familiar film 
festivals. 

Duke sent out a news release, originally 
pitched to arts editors. But as it turned out, 
the series garnered more political notice 
than comment from the cinema community. 
In fact, Duke communicators had set in mo- 
tion a media firestorm. Negar Mottahedeh, 
assistant professor of literature and co-cura- 
tor of the film series, was interviewed exten- 
sively. She told CNN that the aim was to 
“Show the fundamental disparity between 
the representations we see in the global 
media and those attempts at self representa- 
tions by directors around the world.” 

What happened next illustrates the elec- 
tronic echo-chamber effect: Stories on the 
festival ran on National Public Radio in this 
country, and in newspapers and radio sta- 
tions in Britain, Canada, Brazil, Italy, and 
elsewhere. Something that calls itself “the 
independent Kurdish web portal” picked it 
up. So did Rush Limbaugh, the conservative 
radio talk-show host, for whom the film fes- 
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tival confirmed the worst, liberal-leaning 
tendencies of America’s campuses. 

Just this fall, a media frenzy followed word 
that a Duke fraternity, Sigma Chi, had pro- 
moted a “Viva Mexico” party with invita- 
tions that looked like expired green cards 
and a mock border-patrol checkpoint at the 
door. Campus protesters fixed on the party 
as evidence that Duke has ignored its Latino 
students. Duke’s Chronicle covered the con- 
troversy; from there, Durham’s Herald-Sun 
picked it up, and then it became wire-service 
copy. MSNBC's Abrams Report gave it promi- 
nent play. Host Dan Abrams '88 called the 
party “stupid” and “in bad taste” but saw the 
protest rally as a “politically correct overre- 
action at my alma mater.” The events earned 
mention on the online Drudge Report, which 
provided a link back to The Chronicle. The 
Chronicle website had more than a million 
hits in the course of a single day. 

At the same time, the presidents of a La- 
tino living group, along with the senior-class 
president, were sending e-mail messages to 
national media, Latino press outlets, Latino 
organizations, and college newspaper editors 
at other campuses. The subject line was pur- 
posefully “incendiary,” as one of the organiz- 

































ers puts it: “Racial incident at Duke Uni- 
versity.” 

If they weren’t exactly incendiary, the 
Women’s Initiative findings this fall painted 
a less-than-satisfying campus scene. Univer- 
sity communicators worked to give the study 
wide exposure, and it showed up in places 
ranging from The New York Times to the Har- 
vard Crimson. Sometimes those accounts 
placed campus-climate problems in a larger 
cultural context, and sometimes not. News- 
week columnist Anna Quindlen wrote that 
being a female undergraduate at Duke means 
following a “prefeminist” credo of “ ‘effortless 
perfection,’ in which young women report 
expending an enormous amount of effort on 
clothes, shoes, workout programs, and diet. 
And here’s a blast from the past: They’re 
expected ‘to hide their intelligence in order 
to succeed with their male peers.’ ” 

Because this was a Duke-derived story with 
implications beyond the confines of the cam- 
pus, it was a surefire bet that it would have 
national resonance. But would Duke be cel- 
ebrated for its self-scrutiny or criticized for 
putting a problem front-and-center? The 
media-relations quandary illustrated by 
Quindlen’s column brought back memories 
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from just over a decade ago, when a segment 
on the CBS newsmagazine 60 Minutes fo- 
cused on self- segregation among college stu- 
dents. The correspondent made it clear that 
Duke was the only campus to cooperate in 
the reporting effort. So Duke earned points 
for candor. Still, the portrayal of racial dy- 
namics at Duke was discomfiting to some— 
including some prospective students. 

“The general value system of a university 
should suggest that it’s unafraid to discuss 
controversial issues, even when those issues 
may be perceived as affecting us negatively,” 
says Burness. “It’s important to provide some 
context, some understanding as to why a uni- 
versity has taken a particular action or why 
it has to defend a particular faculty mem- 
ber’s right to say something or do something. 
Universities occupy a very special place in 
society. This is one of the few places where 
controversial issues are discussed openly and 
where all points of view are invited.” 

“A lot of people who do public informa- 
tion for colleges and universities have a hard 
time figuring out what makes a good story,” 
says Sally Rimer, an education reporter for 
The New York Times. “But I’m really impres- 
sed by the Duke operation. These people are 
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former reporters, and they’re really good at 
what they do.” Burness wrote to Rimer last 
summer to alert her to the Women’s Initia- 
tive. He stressed that it could be considered 
part of a national dialogue on the issue of 
women in higher education. Later, a News 
and Communications office staff member, 
Kelly Gilmer, a former reporter for the re- 
spected St. Petersburg Times, worked with 
Rimer to set up telephone interviews, sug- 
gest contacts within and beyond Duke, and 
provide statistics relevant to understanding 
the context. Rimer says one of her Times ed- 
itors commented that the Duke news release 
was sO sensitive to news imperatives that it 
could almost have been published intact. 

The days are long gone when campus com- 
municators might distribute a news release 
broadly and await a response expectantly. A 
more targeted approach is represented in 
the daily “Rapid Response” meetings, which 
aim to pitch news tips to the media. There 
are standard, commercially provided con- 
tact lists for reporters covering beats ranging 
from war issues to sports law; also, the News 
and Communications office tailors its own 
roster of contacts. 

In early September, several News and Com- 
munications staff members squeeze into an 
attic-level conference room and fuel them- 
selves with Diet Dr Pepper. A few of the day’s 
national newspapers are slapped onto the 
table. There are a couple of asides about 
having missed “the big story of last week,” the 
kiss between Madonna and Britney Spears. 

Associate Director Keith Lawrence, who 
leads the meeting, mentions a more elaborate 
version of the regularly refreshed news tips, 
a list of Duke experts for the upcoming Sep- 
tember | 1 anniversary. Among the themes: 
American cities after September 11, the con- 
cept of a national memorial to the victims, a 
divinity school professor’s “Ten Suggestions 
for Preaching After a Catastrophe,” gauging 
the American public’s tolerance of casual- 
ties in Iraq, the U.S. and the Muslim world, 
and the impact on civil liberties of the “war 
on terrorism.” Already, based on those tips, 
Jacob Vigdor of public-policy studies was part 
of an Agence France-Presse story about 
Americans having been jolted out of a false 
sense of security; Katherine Pratt Ewing of 
the cultural-anthropology department was 
in the Boston Globe on how September 11 
gave cities and towns a new chance to estab- 
lish a community-building tradition; and 
Frederick Mayer of public-policy studies ap- 
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rom a single week in October, this is 
a sampling of Duke in the news, as 

compiled by the Office of News and 
Communications in its daily “eDuke 


Media Clips”: 
The Boston Globe: A schism in the 


Anglican Church “is not inevitable,” writes 
Duke Divinity School professor David 
C. Steinmetz. 


USA Today: A recommendation for annual 
flu shots for healthy babies represents a 
“big change,” says Samuel Katz, a professor 


at Duke University Medical Center. 


International Herald Tribune: Catheryn 
Cotten, director of Duke’s international 
office, comments on new reporting require- 
ments for international students. 


The New York Times: Research from 
Duke indicates that lifting children out 
of poverty can diminish some psychiatric 
symptoms. 


ABC World News Tonight: A report on the 
rising cost of health care features Ralph 
Snyderman, CEO of the Duke University 
Health System, and Cecelia Moore of the 
Duke Patient Revenue Management 
Organization. 


Agence France-Presse: A team led by 
Duke University Medical Center re- 
searchers says they have found a gene that 
may help determine whether a patient gets 
Alzheimer’s or Parkinson’s disease. 


Channel News Asia: Duke University 
Medical Center’s Redford Williams says 
people who are hostile, impatient, or 
distressed often also eat, drink, and 
smoke excessively. 


Toronto Globe and Mail: Researchers at 
Duke and Stanford have shown that it is 
technically possible to grow and position 
carbon nanotubes. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: James Cox, a securi- 
ties-law professor at Duke, comments on a 
proposal to give shareholders more say in 
nominating corporate directors. 


The Sydney Morning Herald: Eric Westman, 
a clinical-trials expert at Duke and author 
of a study of the Atkins diet, says the diet 
“Gs making people re-examine dogma.” 


The Guardian of London: Duke geology 
professor emeritus Orrin Pilkey describes 
the property boom along the Outer Banks 
as “a form of societal madness.” 


NPR’s All Things Considered: Henry 
Petroski, author and Duke engineering pro- 
fessor, is interviewed about the last flight of 
the Concorde. 
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peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
Dallas Morning News, discussing the econo- 
mic costs of the terrorist attacks. 

Blake Dickinson ‘87, a senior writer, reels 
off.a list of hot-button environmental issues, 
including more snowmobiles in the national 
parks and more resource-extraction activity 
in wildlife refuges. Lawrence notes that James 
Hamilton in public policy has written about 
the Environmental Protection Agency and 
might be mentioned to the media. He asks a 
communicator from the law school, Jonathan 
Goldstein, to think about professors who 
might speak out about proposed changes in 
medical-malpractice awards. Dickinson cites 
an editorial supporting toughened financial- 
disclosure requirements for attorneys in pub- 
licly traded companies. Goldstein says the 
law school’s much-quoted James Cox can 
expertly tackle that theme. Cox is in Den- 
mark for several weeks but is reachable by 
e-mail. 

Senior writer Sally Hicks proposes getting 
a scholarly take on the death of actor Charles 
Bronson. Does it represent the passing of a 
certain type of action hero? And she brings 
up the media buzz about the “metrosexual” 
phenomenon—the widespread incorporat- 
ing of fashion qualities associated with a gay 
sensibility. She says she’ll track down John 
Clum, head of theater studies, who recently 
wrote a book on images of masculinity in 
the movies. 

Rapid response means responding to media 
interests as well as anticipating those inter- 
ests. That’s where ProfNet comes into play. 
It’s an example of communications technol- 
ogy operating on principles of marketplace 
supply and demand: Reporters and freelance 
writers post queries, and publicity operations 
nationally join in the “rat race,” as Lawrence 
describes it, to get media attention for their 
experts. Queries from ProfNet come by e-mail 
several times a day. On a recent day, the 
Cape Cod Times was “looking for an expert 
to speak about the potential benefits and 
drawbacks in genomic medicine”; the South 
Florida Sun-Sentinel was after experts on “pres- 
sure-treated lumber, which has been the sub- 
ject of controversy lately”; Newsday wanted 
to explore “the problem of grandparents who 
interfere in their adult children’s lives”; and 
the New York Daily News asked, “Can Sharon 
Stone be a sex symbol at forty-five?” 

Susan Alberts, assistant professor of zool- 
ogy, is about to appear on CNN as a result of 
another exercise of communications tech- 


nology. Alberts was part of a research team 
that found that male baboons give preferen- 
tial protection to their own genetic off- 
spring, despite the fact that multiple males 
may mate with each female in a troop. That 
discovery is significant because it suggests 
that the fathering instinct might be more 
fundamental to primate evolution than pre- 
viously believed. 

CNN’s chief science news correspondent, 
Ann Kellan, who has done science reporting 
at Duke before, is now a remote presence— 
by speakerphone—in Alberts’ office. Alberts 
is gingerly walking around an array of camera 
lights. Studio manager Scott Wells and tech- 
nical supervisor Tom Wilson have brought 
in the lights and the camera and rearranged 
Alberts’ bookshelf as a backdrop. A set of 
thick binders and a big, bright box labeled 
“David MacCauley’s The Way Things Work” 
are now out of range; books with titles like 
Darwin's Descent of Man, Private Life His- 
tories and Socioecology, Foraging for Survival, 
Developmental Plasticity and Evolution, and 
Quantitative Conservation Biology will form 
the backdrop. “It’s not even my office any- 
more,” she says. “It’s a jungle.” 

There’s some discussion about whether 
Alberts should give up her jacket in the 
interest of projecting informality. Wells sug- 
gests that the jacket should stay on: “It gives 
us a lapel to hang the mike on.” “Does my 
hair look okay?” Alberts asks. “This is one of 
the few times I can actually ask a man that.” 

Alberts sits across from Cabell Smith of 
News and Communications. Smith is some- 
one for her to look at while she’s talking—a 
kind of silent proxy for the remote Kellan, 
who, after editing, will appear to be engaging 
with Alberts on the scene. Right after the 
CNN interview, Smith will do his own inter- 
view, which he’ll package into a video news 
release. He’ll also get Alberts to do a voice- 
over commentary on the researchers’ field 
footage of the baboons; CNN will run some 
of the footage along with the interview. 

Kellan asks about the research and the re- 
searcher: Just how do adult baboons intervene 
on behalf of threatened young baboons? 
How do they recognize their offspring? Was 
Alberts surprised by her findings? What’s the 
next stage in her research? 

At the end of the interview, Alberts says, 
“Can you tell I’ve never done this before?” 
In fact, she showed herself to be a composed 
and knowledgeable interview subject. She ex- 
presses concern about the projected minute- 





and-a-half length of the segment. “I’m not 
sure a sound science story can come through 
in that time,” she says. Smith assures her that, 
by TV standards, a minute and a half is a 
long time. “This has been really exciting,” 
Alberts says. “I’m going to call my mom.” 

Scott Silliman has long since passed from 
nervous news novice to self-assured stalwart 
on the media must-call list. Silliman is direc- 
tor of the Duke Law School Center for Law, 
Ethics, and National Security and a retired 
colonel in the U.S. Air Force. Since the start 
of the war on terrorism two years ago, he 
has done several hundred interviews. On a 
fall day consumed, like so many, with na- 
tional-security news, Silliman is being inter- 
viewed on The Connection, a National Public 
Radio interview and call-in program from 
BUR in Boston. Silliman’s topic is the sex- 
ual-assault scandal in the Air Force Acad- 
emy; the previous night, he was on another 
WBUR show, The Point, talking about the 
treatment of prisoners in Guantanamo Bay. 

Just after the broadcast, Lindsay Miller, 
an associate producer with The Connection, 
explains what makes Silliman such a good 
expert for radio. “The expert has to be gen- 
uinely knowledgeable in his field and able to 
communicate it out loud, in a way that can 
be understood by the typical NPR listener. 
That listener may be really interested in the 
subject but isn’t necessarily informed about 
it. We’re often looking for that big-picture 
person who can help put events into a 
broader context.” 

Miller says her team talks about “wanting 
people who are ready to play, meaning they 
can kick that theme around, talk back and 
forth with the host and then with our cal- 
lers. Some of the coolest things happen 
when the guest and a caller have a conver- 
sation. There are plenty of skilled professors, 
but some of them come across as if they’re 
giving an academic paper, pointing out every 
nuance and hedging every statement.” 

Duke’s location can be an asset when the 
program looks to book experts, she says. 
“We certainly try to reach out beyond Har- 
vard. We don’t want to go to one well all the 
time, because there are so many important 
and significant people elsewhere, and we’re 
enriched by a range of voices.” She also 
notes a technical virtue offered by Duke, the 
on-campus presence of a radio studio. “That 
certainly makes our life easier. We want a 
guest in a studio. It’s a subtle audio thing, 
but the sound on a phone is different from 
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studio sound, and if you’re relegated to lis- 
tening over phone lines, it’s going to grate 
on you after a while.” 

For his part, Silliman says that the inter- 
viewing routine, for which he prepares with 
the same care he brings to his teaching, doesn’t 
make his life easier: “You can’t just walk into 
a studio and say, well, I didn’t read today’s 
paper, so don’t ask me those questions.” Still, 
he is wary of being questioned outside his 
expertise. He offers the example of a radio pro- 
eram that sought him out after the Israeli 
government threatened to displace Palestin- 
ian leader Yasir Arafat. He declined the re- 
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quest. “If you start becoming an expert in 
everything, you become an expert in nothing. 
I don’t want to be saying things where | 
don’t think I can speak with authority.” 
Particularly in Silliman’s area of expertise, 
reporters tend to be well-informed. (He did 
tell a local reporter that she would serve her 
readers better if she did basic research; she 
had begun an interview by asking him what 
the Geneva Convention was.) His only sour 
media foray, he says, was with Fox News on 
the theme of the war on terrorism. Silliman 
wanted to focus on substantive policy mat- 
ters; Fox was more interested in his take on 
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a presumed personality clash between a sen- 
ator on the Judiciary Committee and the at- 
torney general. 

Silliman shares that story, between inter- 
views, at a media-training workshop that 
draws about fifty faculty members to the 
depths of the divinity school. Fellow presenter 
Sally Hicks, from News and Communica- 
tions, notes that the media encounter does- 
n't conform to the thorough and thoughtful 
academic routine of researching, writing, 
and revising. “Avoid jargon,” she says. “Think 
through the few points you want to make, 
and bring in the relevant fact or anecdote.” 
Think of the encounter as a teachable mo- 
ment, and handle the poorly conceived or 
off-point question as you would in a class 
discussion: Guide the interviewer back to 
the point youre aiming to drive home. Never 
say, “No comment.” 

Richard O’Dor, who coaches Duke’s de- 
bate team and is a lecturer in public policy, 
demonstrates mannerisms—tapping a pen, 
twirling some strands of hair, adjusting eye- 
glasses, tilting one’s head at an unusual angle, 
staring disconcertingly, pivoting in a swivel 
chair, engaging in “chaotic, erratic eye be- 
havior’—that can distract viewers of a tele- 
vision interview. “Be yourself,” he counsels. 
“Don’t role-play a person doing an interview.” 

A couple of professors ask about the down- 
side of media exposure. Might their col- 
leagues see them as showboating, perhaps 
evolving into a figure like Cornell’s Carl 
Sagan, who came to be perceived within sci- 
entific circles as more of a popularizer than a 
working scientist? Burness, the senior vice 
president, says that faculty members will 
have to strike an appropriate balance, de- 
pending on where they stand in their career 
and how they define their scholarly focus. 

Burness observes that the university and 
the media share a basic goal: “a mission to 
get to the truth and expand public under- 
standing.” He acknowledges that the two 
communities “don’t necessarily talk very well 
together,” that it can be a difficult task to 
educate reporters about the context behind 
a complex issue, and that a faculty is “filled 
with healthy skeptics and cynics.” 

But for all those who are skeptical or cyni- 
cal about the media, there are many more 
who would identify with the scholarly senti- 
ments of Provost Peter Lange. He tells his 
colleagues at the workshop, “As a faculty 
member, I love to have other people talk 
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auren Shea, a freshman from Fair- 

fax Station, Virginia, has never met 
[ed and Kristen Katroscik of Durham. She 
doesn’t know what they look like, whether 
they are tall or short, thin or stout, black or 
white. She doesn’t know how old they are, 
whether they listen to jazz or bluegrass, 
whether they root for Duke or Carolina. 

In fact, Shea only knows one thing about 
the Katrosciks: They need a house to call 
home. That was all it took to rouse her out 
of bed early on a Saturday morning to join 
some fifteen other students on the eight 
o'clock shift for Blitz Build Duke, a combina- 





tion house- and consciousness-raising pro} 
ect organized by three seniors in cooperation 
with Habitat for Humanity of Durham. 

[he project’s name hints at what its or- 
ganizers hoped to accomplish. Blitz Build 
Duke involves assembling hundreds of volun- 
teers, then scheduling them in back-to-back 
shifts to construct a house on an accelerated 
schedule. In this Case, though, the house was 
to be started on a site on East Campus, in 
front of the East Duke Building. Over a ten- 
day period, members of the Duke community, 
primarily students, would pitch in to com- 
plete about 40 percent of the structure, in- 
cluding the roof and all of the exterior and 
interior walls. The house—1,104 square feet, 
three bedrooms, and one and a half baths— 
would then be moved to its permanent loca- 
tion at 1015 Berkeley Street in Walltown, 
two blocks north of campus. Duke students 
and other volunteers would continue to 


work on the house until it is completed, some- 
time in January. 

“T heard about Blitz Build from a friend, 
and I thought it would be a nice way to spend 
a Saturday morning,” says Shea, who is using 
bright orange, button-top nails to secure 
sheathing that will act as a moisture barrier 
around one of the window openings. “I 
thought it was pretty incredible students 
could actually build a house for someone. 
It’s something I’ve always wanted to do.” 

So many students have signed up to vol- 


Blitzbuilders: senior Kate Henderson, above 
left; clockwise, Worth Lutz 55; freshman 
Ankur Manvar; Krista Gates 03, 
AmeriCorps volunteer; freshman Molly 
Goldwasser; “geezer” Delbert Tuell instructs 
volunteers; and Habitat campus site 
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Hammer Time 
for Habitat 


Community Construction 


By ZOE INGALLS 


When is a house not a house? When it’s a bridge—from gown to 
town, as students, alumni, administrators, and other volunteers 
build a home on East Campus. 
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Skilled sawer: senior 
Johanna Von Hofe 


unteer that, on Saturday, work shifts were 
reduced to only an hour each. Shea signed 
up for the eight-to-nine shift, but it’s nearly 
eleven and she’s still there. “What time is 
it?” she asks, and then, without waiting for 
an answer, returns to the nail she is trying to 
drive into the wall. She concentrates hard, 
gripping the hammer with both hands. 
Many students stay beyond their allotted 
time slot, and still others try to sign up for 
additional shifts. By the time the on-campus 
part of the build is over, more than 250 vol- 
al- 
most all of them students. That is just what 
the organizers were hoping for when they 


unteers will have worked on the house 





decided to start the house on campus. The 
project was viewed, as one organizer puts it, 
as a way to “jumpstart” students, and fresh- 
men in particular, into engaging with the Dur- 
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ham community through volunteer work. 
Blitz Build Duke began as a project in a 
leadership class taught by public policy pro- 
fessor Tony Brown last year. It was the brain- 
child of Kat Farrell ’03, who entrusted it to 
three juniors—Mandy Anderson, Taylor Hay- 
den, and Kate Henderson—to carry on after 
she graduated in May. “By putting it on East 
Campus, we have this really easy way to get 
kids involved and get them excited about a 
project, and then have them move off cam- 
pus and continue that work and that excite- 
ment in Durham,” says Anderson. She was 
volunteer coordinator for the project; Hen- 
derson took care of marketing and public 
relations, and Hayden was in charge of rais- 
ing the $44,000 it took to build the house. 
“We realize Duke students are very in- 
volved,” says Hayden, “but sometimes they 


uilding a house right on campus is this 
visible reminder of Duke’s commitment 
to Durham,” says Mandy Anderson, a 
senior and one of the organizers of 
Blitz Build Duke. Affordable housing is a key 
component of that commitment—one of the 
top goals of the Duke-Durham Neighborhood 
Partnership Initiative, created in 1996 to help 
improve town-gown relations and the quality 
of life in the twelve neighborhoods nearest 
the Duke campus. 

“Durham has the lowest homeownership 
rate of all the 100 counties in North Caro- 
lina,” says Bob Calhoun, executive director of 
Habitat for Humanity of Durham. “It’s just a 
little better than 50 percent. And for a city of 
this size in the Southeast, it should be much 
closer to 70 percent. 

“What we’re trying to do is create home 
ownership opportunities for working families 
that have no other access to home owner- 
ship.” That provides permanence and helps 
families break out of the cycle of poverty by 
building equity, “the single greatest source of 
a household’s wealth” in the United States, 
Calhoun says. 

Homeownership also helps stabilize 
and revitalize neighborhoods, says Sam 
Miglarese, assistant director of the Office of 
Community Affairs at Duke. “If you own 
your own home you have a certain pride in 
the community. The kids that come out of an 
environment of homeownership do better in 
school. Crime is reduced.” The university 
benefits, too, he says: “From the trustees’ per- 
spective, stable homeowners create stable 
neighborhoods, and neighborhood stabiliza- 
tion is an important feature for Duke and 
Durham and Durham and Duke.” 

—Zoé Ingalls 





need a little push to expand their involve- 
ment. Or maybe we pull in some who are on 
the fringe.” 

The construction was timed to coincide 
with Founders’ Day weekend activities and 
intended as both a celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of Nannerl O. Keohane’s presi- 
dency and a symbol of her administration’s 
commitment to being a good neighbor. 
“This was a concrete way to give back to the 
Durham community and to celebrate her 
gift to us as a prime leader in the Duke- 
Durham relationship,” says Sam Miglarese, 
assistant director of Duke’s Office of Com- 
munity Affairs. “To me, there’s power to sym- 
bol, and I think the greatest feature of this 
whole project is its symbolism.” 

Duke’s Blitz Build defies its name at first, 
starting out at a leisurely pace—the adagio 


movement in a symphony—then reaching a 
crescendo of shrieking saws and crashing 
hammers. Hammers are a visual and aural 
leitmotif: Dozens and dozens of them are ar- 
ranged in white plastic buckets like bouquets 
of strange, steel-headed flowers. Students 
drawn by the activity—what one observer 
dubs the Tom Sawyer effect—fish a hammer 
out of a bucket and begin. “Some of them 
come out here, they’ve never had a hammer 
in their hands,” says Worth Lutz ’55. “But 
they keep on doing it till they get it.” 

Lutz, one of the founders of Habitat for 
Humanity of Durham, is a “geezer,” Habitat- 
speak for the group of retired men and 
women who are regular volunteers. He was 
on the site nearly every day of the build, as 
was Krista Gates 03, who works for Habitat 
as an AmeriCorps volunteer. “The students 
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have been great—just the enthusiasm,” says 
Lutz. “They come out here really wanting to 
work. It’s been a little difficult keeping them 
all busy.” 

Most of the students have never built any- 
thing, and that’s where the geezers come in. 
“If you’ve got a few people who know what 
they’re doing, you can help a bunch of peo- 
ple who don’t know what they’re doing,” as 
Tommy Murrah, Habitat’s construction su- 
pervisor for the build, puts it. Kenzie Bran- 
non, a Habitat geezer, age seventy-five, and 
a retired salesman, is showing Ankur Man- 
var, age eighteen, a freshman from Atlanta, 
how to hold a hammer. Manvar keeps want- 
ing to choke up on it, his slender brown fin- 
gers gripping so tight that his knuckles lodge 
in the “V” created by the twin prongs of the 
peen. “Hold it back near the end,” Brannon 


Three by two-by-fours: Mandy Anderson, 
left, Taylor Hayden, and Kate Henderson, 
the seniors who organized the Blitz; below, 
the “glory work” of raising the wall 


tells the student, “and hit with steady, solid 
swings, not just taps. Let the hammer do the 
work.” He calls out in a steady rhythm, as 
Manvar swings: “Hit the head. Hit the head. 
Hit the head.” 






a yn Monday, the official start of the 
lee » build, the grassy site is unremarkable 
ig )) and virtually unchanged—nothing 
_ s, * 


Sa there but a few cinder blocks and a 
small pile of lumber. Tuesday, a handful of 
people, mostly geezers, straighten and aug- 
ment the cinder blocks into short columns 
that will serve as the house’s temporary foot- 
ings; a few more work on leveling the grassy 
plot they’ve been allotted for the build. The 
bare outline of the house begins to emerge. 
Wednesday, the plywood sub-flooring is 
done, and the geezers lay out the walls, in 
preparation for an onslaught of students 
scheduled to begin work the next day. 

By the end of the workday on Friday, 
three of the four exterior and most of the 
interior walls are up. Most of the window 
openings have been cut. “We’re ahead of 
schedule,” says Murrah, as he gives a quick 
tour of the interior. Through the opening of 
what will be the window of what will be the 
back bedroom, he has a good view of a clutch 
of brothers from Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity 
who are working on a gable-end truss under 
the eye of geezer Delbert Tuell. “Delbert’s 
telling war stories,” says Murrah with a grin, 
as Tuell, whom the other geezers describe as 
“very vocal,” shows the students scars from 
the time he was bumped by another worker 
and fell off the roof of a Habitat house, 
breaking all the bones in his face and wrists. 

Off to the side workmen pull plastic cov- 
ers off stacks of folding chairs, then begin 
setting them up under a huge white tent for 
the Founders’ Day luncheon that will be 
held tomorrow in the house’s temporary 
front yard. President Keohane will speak, 
and there will be a short ceremony to chris- 
ten the new house. 

“By the time of the ceremony, we should 
be able to have all the interior walls up and 
hopefully start setting trusses on the house 
Saturday afternoon,” Murrah notes. In fact, 
a little after eleven on Saturday morning, 
students hoist the gable-end truss onto the 
top of the walls and nail it into place. 

The Katrosciks arrive and are greeted by a 
throng of mid-level administrators and a 
handful of newspaper reporters. Both Ted 
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Hang time: Nicholas, above, works 


on the roof; raising the banner, below 


and Kristen are wearing white shirts with 
“Duke” embroidered on the front. They smile 
and answer questions somewhat shyly. Ted 
Katroscik works in the mailroom at Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield; Kristen Katroscik, part- 
time in a retirement community. Although 
neither attended Duke, they were married 
in Duke Chapel—three years ago. Both are 
big basketball fans, though Ted notes that 
it’s hard to get tickets nowadays. They give 
short, simple answers to the reporters 
crowding around them. No, they didn’t find 
out until a few days ago that Duke students 
would be building their house. Yes, that 
makes the house more special. They look 
somewhat abashed by all the attention. But 
happy, too. 

At twelve-thirty, the Katrosciks, flanked 
by Duke and Habitat volunteers and digni- 
taries, stand on the rough plywood floor of 
their new house as Keohane delivers her 
speech. A sign propped on a table nearby 
says “10 Days. 1 house. 1,000 hands.” 

“Over two dozen homes have been built 
through the Habitat-Duke partnership,” Keo- 
hane says in her speech. “Most impressively, 
during the last decade alone, over 1,000 
Dukies put in more than 4,000 hours work- 
ing on Habitat houses.” She introduces the 
Katrosciks and then helps them and the vol- 
unteers with what Habitat veterans call “the 
glory work,” raising the last exterior wall. As 
it goes up, the Katrosciks step into the door- 
way, their beaming faces framed by the raw 
two-by-fours. 

Later that afternoon, most of the dignitaries 
have gone. But a few, like Peter M. Nicholas 
64, chair of the board of trustees, have stayed 
behind to help. He is up working on the roof, 
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Peter Nicholas, board chair, is up working on the roof, 
making senior Mandy Anderson extremely nervous. “God forbid 


a trustee would fall off the roof.” 


making Anderson extremely nervous. “God 
forbid a trustee would fall off the roof,” she 
says. The build is crawling with students at one 
point—more than a hundred. “Too many,” 
says Lutz. The front of the house is studded 
with orange and blue button-top nails. “We 
had to find something for them to do.” 
Before noon on Sunday, virtually all of the 
work has been done. The students, geezers, 
and other volunteers have spray-painted their 
signatures on the unfinished exterior walls 
of the house, all of which will be covered by 
siding in the weeks to come. On Tuesday the 
mover will come to survey the job. Ten days 
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later, the house will be taken on a brief ride 
through the stone pillars of East Campus, 
down Main Street, along Broad, right on En- 
glewood, right on Berkeley, to its resting 
place, near the corner of Berkeley and West 
Knox. Students have already put their names 
down on the volunteer list for Saturday work 
shifts that commence once a professional 
mason has finished building the foundation. 

But that’s in the months to come. On Foun- 
ders’ Day weekend, Scott Stevenson, a regu- 
lar Habitat volunteer, is gazing up at the half 
dozen Duke students who have just finished 
tacking down black roofing felt. They are 
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celebrating by having their photos taken with 
geezer Delbert Tuell. Stevenson says, more to 
himself than those around him, “I’m looking 
up on the roof, and I’m thinking where those 
kids are going to be in fifteen years and what 
kind of impact they can have.” 

Bob Calhoun, executive director of Habitat 
for Humanity of Durham, thinks he knows. 
“By going out and helping build a Habitat 
for Humanity house, I think that instills 
some qualities of citizenship that those stu- 
dents will take with them when they leave 
this community. I think that the experience 
of working with people of different social and 
economic classes is an opportunity out in the 
community that helps broaden their hori- 
zons, their view of the world. I think they get 
an. opportunity to see that—in spite of some- 


one’s point of origin, someone’s economic 
status—once you get to work with them, get 
to know them, there’s a lesson of just basic 
humanity: We’re all people; we’ve all got the 
same issues in life. Just by good fortune or 
accident of birth, some of us have more re- 
sources to address those issues than others.” 

Mandy Anderson is elated with the way 
this has gone, but she, too, is thinking about 
the long run. “We’re building a house! It’s 
really exciting, but only if that energy carries 
over. I think that the key to this being a great 
success is sustainability. So we’re really work- 
to 
to 


ing with underclassmen already, trying 
find some people who might be willing 
head this up for next year.” 

For the Katrosciks, the success is in the 
house they can now walk through. There’s 
the living room, they point out; there, the 
bedroom. They’ll use one of the extra bed- 
rooms for guests. “How did it feel when they 
raised the wall?” a Chronicle reporter asks 
Ted Katroscik. “It felt like home,” Katroscik 
says simply. For the students who helped 
build that home, it felt like the neighborly 
thing to do. 


hy www.duke.edu/~wth2/blitz 





Moving experience: Alvin Johnson, above, 
hauls the house home; squeezing through the 
East Campus gates, left 
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By BRIDGET BOOHER 


oug Knight calls them the dark 







years: a troubled time of soul-search- 
jing and redefinition that followed 
© hard on the heels of his forced resig- 
nation as Duke University’s fifth president 
and turned into a permanent break from his 
lifelong commitment to an academic career. 
Swept up in the roiling political and social 
currents of the late Sixties, the Yale-educated 
scholar and former president of Lawrence Col- 
lege found himself exiled from a community 
that had brought him emotional sustenance 
and intellectual joy since he was a child. 

The memories of what had happened at 
Duke were so painful that Knight could not 
bear even to visit a college campus—not even 
for the graduation of his third son. He was 
neither the first nor last university president 
to suffer from the chaos of the period. In 
fact, more than seventy colleges and univer- 
sities lost their chief executives in the late 
Sixties and early Seventies, including Rice, 
Penn State, Columbia, and Dartmouth. Civil- 
rights and antiwar protests on campuses led 
to riots, arson, and, at Jackson State and 
Kent State, the deaths of students. 

But, in some significant ways, he and the 
institution itself—not just the times—were 
out of joint. Despite Knight’s exceptional 
academic pedigree and his ambitions to make 
Duke a nationally recognized institution, his 
leadership drew harsh criticism from conser- 
vative alumni, student activists, and power- 
ful trustees. He proved to be no match for 
the forces that led to his resignation in 1969: 


1968: Students protesting the death of 


King march to the President’s House with 
a list of demands; Knight, opposite, invited 
them in, but negotiations stalled 
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entrenched, behind-the-scenes power strug- 
gles that had forced out Duke’s third presi- 
dent, Hollis Edens, only three years before; 
The Duke Endowment’s unprecedented fi- 
nancial and political authority over and 
meddling into the university’s affairs; the 


nonviolent yet disruptive Silent Vigil of 


1968; the takeover of the Allen Building by 
black students the following year, during 
which reactionary Durham residents with 
shotguns circled the campus, and state 
police arrived with tear gas; the bomb scares 


and death threats. 
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Man and manuscript: 
Knight today, at his desk 


DOUGLAS M. KNIGHT 
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In another era, Knight might have left a 
legacy of erudite gentility. Instead, he was 
“thrown into waters he couldn’t swim in, 
and there were quite a few sharks swimming 
there with him,” says William Anlyan, chan- 
cellor emeritus of Duke Medical Center. 
Terry Sanford, who followed Knight as presi- 
dent, brought to the job sharply honed 
negotiating skills and political experience as 
governor of North Carolina. Sanford’s six- 
teen-year run as Duke’s president eclipsed 


SN ore 
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Knight’s many accomplishments. 

In a new memoir, The Dancer and the 
Dance (Separate Star, Inc.), Knight explores 
how the forces that shaped the national 
debate manifested themselves during his 
tenure at Duke. “My whole training and ex- 
perience to this point had been based in a 
concept of the university and of liberal edu- 
cation totally grounded in mediation, criti- 
cal discourse, civility, and the restraint of 
uncontrolled dogmatism,” he writes. “Now I 
found that I was required to set all this aside. 
As a result, I spent—overspent—my energy 
where I did not want to put it, and so the 
action of the late Sixties was for me a divid- 
ed action. I was pulled between what I knew 
the university needed over the decades and 
what the times demanded immediately. It 
was a schizophrenia with only one inevitable 
outcome, and I would reflect on its meaning 
for years, always in the recognition that my 
whole career had put me in a place and 
point of time from which there was no hon- 
orable escape.” 

Time has healed some of the deepest 
wounds. Enduring relationships with Dur- 
ham friends and colleagues helped, he says. 
So did writing a cathartic chronicle of his 
presidency and the era, Street of Dreams: The 
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1989 by Duke University Press. Last April, 


cacy of the 1960s, published in 


Knieht and his wife, Grace, came back to Dur 
ham for the renaming of the President's 
House, which was built under Knight's lead 
ership. Now called the De yuglas M. and Grace 
Knight House, it was designed by Alden 
Dow, a protégé of Frank Lloyd Wright, and is 
used to entertain thousands of guests a year. 

\t the dedication ceremony, President 
Nannerl O. Keohane remarked that Knight “is 
and was a poet and scholar, and the breadth 
and sensitivity of his thinking informed not 
only his public pronouncements as the CEO 
of a rollicking, feisty, ambitious Southern 
institution of higher education, but also the 
work he undertook behind the scenes as a 
collaborative leader and administrator.” 

Despite the messy ending to his tenure as 
Duke’s fifth president, Knight launched an 
impressive number of initiatives. When Er- 
nest Brummer’s widow donated much of her 
husband’s collection of medieval art to Duke, 
Knight made a home for it by transforming 
an old science building on East Campus into 
the Duke Art Museum. The move was not 
without controversy; some in the Duke com- 
munity criticized the initiative from both 
financial and philosophical standpoints, ar- 
suing that the university shouldn’t spend 
money on something as frivolous as the arts. 
But Knight recognized the collection’s im- 
portance and quietly persisted. 

Knight also oversaw the addition of a phy- 
totron and a hyperbaric chamber, and con- 
struction of a major wing for Perkins Library 
that increased capacity more than fivefold. 
Convinced that the men’s and women’s cam- 
puses should be better integrated, he proposed 
creating a transition between the two by ad- 
ding student housing, now Central Campus. 

On the academic side, Knight established 
the joint M.D.-J.D. and M.D.-Ph.D. degrees, 
the School of Business Administration, and 
interdisciplinary programs in biomedical 
engineering and forestry management. He 
secured an $8-million, Ford Foundation 
matching grant, the terms of which required 
the university to approach fund raising in a 
more sophisticated and strategic way. It 
worked: During his six-year term the univer- 
sity brought in $195 million in gifts and 
grants, triple that of the entire preceding six- 
year period. 

Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans 739, Hon. 
83, the great-granddaughter of Washington 
Duke, attended the naming ceremony for 
the Knight House. She says she is a “great 
admirer” of Knight. “Doug had not been 
honored in a way that he should have been, 
and a great deal of credit goes to Nan Keo- 
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hane for recognizing his contributions to the 
university.” 

During Knight’s presidency, Semans served 
on the boards of trustees of both Duke Uni- 
versity and The Duke Endowment. She says 
it is hard to imagine in this era of twenty- 
four-hour media coverage the level of secre- 
cy and the number of back-room deals that 
were the norm at Duke and other institu- 
tions at the time. The relationship between 
the university and The Duke Endowment 
was particularly complicated because of the 
overlap in governance on the institutions’ 
trustee boards, as well as Duke’s position. as 
a designated beneficiary of the Endowment. 
From the moment he was inaugurated, 
“Knight was in a bad situation made worse 
by the crossover of power” between the two, 


says Semans. 


In Lasting Legacy to the Carolinas: The 


Duke Endowment 1924-1994, Duke history 
professor emeritus Robert E Durden chroni- 
cles the establishment and growth of the 
charitable trust created by James B. Duke. A 
bylaw passed in the mid-Thirties during 
William Few’s presidency called for at least 
three Endowment trustees on the universi- 
ty’s executive committee. As a result, figures 
such as Norman A. Cocke and Thomas L. 
Perkins simultaneously served on the boards 
of Duke University, The Duke Endowment, 
and Duke Power Company and exerted 
tremendous personal and political power. 
Cocke and Perkins were among those on the 
executive board of the university’s trustees 
who were instrumental in forcing Hollis 
Edens to resign as president of Duke after a 
bitter internal dissent over his leadership led 
by chemist Paul Gross, Edens’ vice president 
for education. (During Terry Sanford’s ad- 











ministration, there was a deliberate move to 
put distance between the two boards. At 
Sanford’s request, the composition of the 
university's board of trustees was reconfig- 
ured to include alumni and students. In ad- 
dition, Endowment chair Archie Davis 
recommended that Endowment trustees 
should not also serve as trustees of any of its 
beneficiaries, which include academic insti- 
tutions: Duke, Davidson, Johnson C. Smith, 
and Furman.) 

Although Knight was aware of the situa- 
tion that had led to Edens’ resignation when 
he accepted the job at Duke, 
the presidential search com- 
mittee told him that the in- 
ternal wrangling had ended. 
In retrospect, Knight says, it 
was clear that, even though 
there were people “who were 
desperate to believe the worst 
was behind us, the terrible virus of conflict 
was still in the university’s bloodstream.” 

When Knight was named president, the 
public mood was upbeat and excited. The 
respected academic’s pedigree included seri- 
ous scholarship, adminis- 
trative expertise, and a 
genuine love of learning. 
Born in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1921, Doug- 
las M. Knight was an only 
child. After his father’s 
death five years later, he 
and his mother moved 
constantly to be near var- 
ious relatives. By the time 
he entered junior high 
school, Knight had at- 
tended thirteen different 
schools. 

Education was his har- 
bor; he graduated from 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
at fifteen and earned his 
bachelor’s, master’s, and 
Ph.D. degrees from Yale, 
each in only two years. He 
married Grace, whom he 
had met his freshman year, 
and taught eighteenth- 
century literature as a member of the Yale 
faculty from 1946 to 1953. He gradually be- 
came immersed in various administrative 
posts. At the request of the dean, Knight 
worked on the Ford Foundation’s faculty 
grant program to provide fellowships for 
senior faculty members. He was later named 
by the president as executive secretary of a 
committee to review educational programs in 
the arts and sciences. 


In the fall of 1953, at the age of thirty- 
two, Knight was approached by Lawrence 
College (now Lawrence University) in Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, which had just lost its presi- 
dent, Nathan Pusey, to Harvard University. 
Knight decided to walk away from an as- 
sured future at Yale to take on myriad re- 
sponsibilities and pressures at Lawrence. His 
starting salary was $11,000 a year, twice 
what he had earned at Yale, and he would go 
on to serve as Lawrence’s president for near- 
ly a decade. 

Looking back, Knight characterizes his Yale 


A respected scholar and gifted administra- 
tor, Knight appeared to possess the perfect 
blend of aptitude and ambition. Another 
plus for the members of the search commit- 
tee: Knight’s two immediate predecessors at 
Lawrence had been recruited to lead Ivy 
League schools. “The securing of a man with 
the character, qualifications, and attain- 
ments of Dr. Knight gives me some pride in 
personal and institutional accomplishment,” 
wrote Hart on the occasion of Knight’s se- 
lection, “since the combined and fruitful ef- 
forts of the entire university committee over 


“Knight was ina bad situation made worse by the crossover 


of power” between the university’s board of trustees and 


and Lawrence experiences as “intoxicating 
in pace and variety.” But such rapid ad- 
vancement would have repercussions in the 
years tocome. “Upon reflection, I see the de- 
gree of luck involved in the events that took 


me so far so fast,” he writes in The Dancer 
and the Dance. “I see the inevitable egotism 
that encouraged my acceptance of this fre- 
netic life. And I see the possibility of con- 
flict, the almost inevitable backlash against 
so much visibility and success.” 

As Duke University sought a replacement 
for interim president Deryl Hart M.D. ’64, 
who had been installed after Edens’ depar- 
ture, Knight became an obvious candidate. 


trustees of The Duke Endowment, says Mary D.B.T: Semans. 


the past two and a half years have enabled 
trustees to take the time necessary to bring 
their search for a new president to such a 
satisfactory conclusion.” 

Knight was inaugurated in 1963. His self- 





proclaimed mandate was to make Duke “one 
of the greatest universities in the world.” 
Knight, Grace, and their four sons were em- 
braced by many in the Duke community, who 
saw the new president as pivotal to transform- 
ing Duke from a regional gem into a strong 
national presence in higher education. 

The honeymoon period was brief. Despite 
his professional credentials and graceful ci- 
vility, Knight soon found himself pulled into 
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the explosive social movements of the Six- 
ties. The first five black undergraduates to 
attend Duke had matriculated the fall be- 
fore Knight came, and there were still people 
within the university community—trustees, 
alumni, students, and faculty members— 
who vehemently resisted integration. Three 
months after the Knight family arrived in 
Durham in August 1963, John E Kennedy was 
shot. And the ongoing, upper-level manage- 
ment tangles continued to be a distraction. 
Early in his post, certain members of The 
Duke Endowment executive committee gave 


“He was an administrator but also a poet and a scholar. 


them probe the deeper subtexts and themes. 
“It was amazing to watch his mind work, 
because the epic tradition covers so many 
subjects—art, religion, politics,” Guy says. “I 
remember reading War and Peace and think- 
ing to myself that I could never be a writer. 
But Knight showed us how epics built upon 
ones that had come before. That course had 
a huge influence on me.” 

In the late Sixties, two events took place 
on Duke’s campus that marked the begin- 
ning of the end for Doug Knight. The first 
followed the assassination of Martin Luther 


He had a special empathy for Duke,” says 


William Griffith, former vice president for student affairs. 


Knight a list of people they wanted him to 
fire. The list included the provost, the exec- 
utive secretary to the president, and the busi- 
ness manager, among others. Knight refused, 
which didn’t sit well. Neither did his recom- 
mendation that the university broaden its 
funding base so that it was not so dependent 
on The Duke Endowment. 

William Anlyan, a surgeon who came to 
Duke in 1949 and is credited with making the 
medical center a major national institution, 
recalls meeting Knight in late 1962. “Doug 
was a humanist who was probably too gentle 
for the times,” says Anlyan, whose own 
memoirs will be published by Duke Press 
next fall. Throughout Knight’s presidency, 
Anlyan served as a personal friend, a profes- 
sional colleague and, when Knight’s health 
took a drastic turn for the worse at the close 
of the decade, as his medical advocate. 
“Doug felt as though he needed to please 
everybody every day. I didn’t realize what a 
shock it would be to have him followed by 
Terry Sanford, who slept well if he pleased 
50.1 percent of the people.” 

No matter how taxing his presidential 
responsibilities, Knight found solace in his 
teaching. Every other year, he taught a two- 
semester course in the European epic tradi- 
tion; the first semester covered Homer, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, Virgil, Dante, and the 
Divine Comedy. The second semester includ- 
ed Paradise Lost, Don Quixote, War and Peace, 
and Ulysses. 

David Guy ’70, M.A.T: 77, now a writer, 
recalls Knight’s brilliant intelligence and 
genuine enthusiasm for his subject. Stand- 
ing at the front of the room smoking a cigar, 
Knight would ask students general questions 
about the text they had read and then help 
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King Jr. on April 4, 1968. Overcome by de- 
spair, students sought to make meaning of 
the loss by marching to Durham’s wealthy, 
white, Hope Valley neighborhood. They 
hoped to persuade residents of the impor- 
tance of King’s death and to show solidarity 
with the black community. William Griffith 
50, dean of student affairs, knew that many 
in that conservative neighborhood owned 
guns, and so he persuaded the students to go 
instead to the nearby Duke Forest commu- 
nity, where many sympathetic faculty mem- 
bers lived. “If you can’t communicate your 
issues with your own family,” he said to 
them, “how will you be able to communicate 
them to others?” 

The group gathered and decided that its 
march would begin with a stop at the Knights’ 
house in Duke Forest. They carried a list of 
eleven demands, including the creation of a 
black dorm, a fully accredited department of 
Afro-American studies, and “an immediate 
end to tokenism of black representation in 
university power structures.” Tipped off that 
the group was en route, the Knights were 
ready when it arrived. They opened their 
doors and invited the nearly 250 students 
inside, out of the dark. The evening dragged 
on. A small group of student leaders negoti- 
ated with Knight while others sang songs 
and chanted protest slogans. The next morn- 
ing, with negotiations stalled, the students 
left the house. Knight says he realized that, 
even though he agreed with many of the 
students’ demands, the office of the presi- 
dent as it was then structured allowed him 
“authority but no power.” 

Students returned to the main quad for a 
memorial service in Duke Chapel, followed 
by what became known as the Silent Vigil— 


four days and nights of peaceful protest that 
attracted as many as 2,000 students and fac- 
ulty members. Among their demands: that 
all nonacademic employees be paid the fed- 
eral minimum wage and that a committee of 
administrators, faculty members, students, 
and workers be established to design a me- 
thod of collective bargaining for the work- 
ers. (Local #77 was the union working on 
behalf of Duke’s nonacademic employees 
and was involved in the vigil early on.) After 
long hours of delicate negotiations, the vigil 
finally ended when Wright Tisdale, chair of 
the board of trustees, an- 
nounced that Duke would 
boost nonfaculty employ- 
ees’ pay to bring the uni- 
versity in line with the 
minimum wage of $1.60 
an hour. 

Meanwhile, Knight, who 
had been hospitalized eight months earlier 
with a severe case of hepatitis, suffered a re- 
lapse. After speaking at the Chapel memori- 
al service, he was on the verge of collapse. 
His physicians strongly advised him to leave 
campus, and he went with his family to their 
vacation house on nearby Kerr Lake to recu- 
perate. 

Critics saw Knight's absence from campus 
as an attempt to dodge his responsibilities by 
concocting a medical emergency. But he 
wasn’t the only one whose health suffered. 
Shortly after his declaration to the students 
about wages, Tisdale was admitted to Duke 
Medical Center to be treated for exhaus- 
tion, according to his son, Norwood “Boyd” 
Tisdale ’68, M.A.T. ’70, J.D. 75. 

“T have always had a lot of respect for 
Doug Knight and felt that he was damaged 
so badly that he might never recover,” Wil- 
liam Griffith, who was assistant to the pro- 
vost at the time of the vigil, wrote in Duke 
Magazine in 1998. “But I always felt that he 
was the right person at the right time. 
Knight was a very sensitive person; he was 
an administrator but also a poet and a schol- 
ar. He was sensitive to what was taking 
place. You really needed someone who had a 
feeling for the community, and I think he 
did. He had a special empathy for Duke.” 

The Silent Vigil turned criticism of 
Knight from a murmur to a din. A large fac- 
tion of university constituents used him as a 
scapegoat for Duke’s growing ills. Similar 
protests were happening all over the coun- 
try, but there was a feeling among some of 
the older alumni and others in the Duke 
community that such lawlessness should 
never be allowed to take place on Duke’s 
genteel grounds. Some of the same players 
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who had covertly orchestrated Hollis Edens’ 
departure were now pushing for Knight’s. 
Anlyan recalls that, on more than one occa- 
sion, he and Barnes Woodhall, dean of med- 
icine, were approached by some members of 
The Duke Endowment who wanted the 
men to help “get rid of” Knight. “We told 
them we were not going to play that game,” 
Anlyan recalls. 

Knight recuperated over the summer and, 
when classes started that fall, he felt strong 
enough to resume his hectic pace. But Knight 
faced the nadir of his Duke presidency less 
than a year later. Civil-rights ac- 
tivist Dick Gregory had scheduled 
a February campus visit to speak 
about black power. Swathed in 
what he calls his “white liberal 
innocence,” Knight invited Grego- 
ry and sixteen black students—the 
capacity of the table—for dinner. 
The appointed time came, and, 
instead of dinner guests, Knight re- 
ceived a harsh note saying that if 
all could not come, none would 
come. Gregory’s talk that night was 
characteristically provocative. Two 
days later, on February 13, 1969, 
dozens of black students took over 
the Allen Building, renaming it the 
Malcolm X Liberation School. 

Carrying canisters they claimed 
were full of gasoline, the students 
blocked off all the entrances and 
negotiated through the windows 
with other students, faculty members, and 
administrators. Knight, who was in New 
York, flew back immediately. The standoff 
went on all day, with neither the university 
nor the students willing to capitulate. As 
dusk approached, there were reports of armed 
Durham residents circling the campus. 

Concerned about the potential for blood- 
shed, Knight scheduled an emergency faculty 
meeting and asked the governor to approve 
the deployment of state police to make cer- 
tain that violence wouldn't erupt after dark. 
Some faculty members sympathetic to the 
students’ cause tipped them off that police 
were being called in and helped ferry them 
safely away. As the crowd of supporters and 
onlookers who had gathered in front of the 
Allen Building surged forward, police de- 
ployed tear gas. 

Knight faced bruising criticism for his ac- 
tions in the days and weeks that followed. 
Opinion was divided between those who 
thought his decision to call in state police 
was unwarranted and heavy-handed, and 
those who saw the black students’ behavior 
as evidence of the danger of integration and 


thought that Knight should kick them out 
of school for good. The alumni office re- 
ceived so many caustic letters about Knight 
and the black students that it was impossible 
to reply to them all. “Dump Doug” bumper 
stickers showed up on cars. Knight received 
death threats, and a security guard was as- 
signed to patrol the grounds of the Presi- 
dent’s House. He recalls the nightly ritual of 
touring the yard with the guard at one in the 
morning before going to sleep, both men 
armed with pistols, making sure no one was 
hiding in the shadows. 


Knight's family was deeply affected as well. 
To keep them safe, Doug and Grace sent 
their four children away in the evenings to 
sleep at friends’ houses. One night, Knight 
recalls, Tom, who was twelve, looked up at 
his parents and said, “I don’t like this going 
away from home.” 

By April, members of The Duke Endow- 
ment board, the university trustees, alumni, 
and others in the region were publicly ex- 
pressing displeasure with Knight’s leader- 
ship. The handwriting was on the wall. As 
Robert Durden notes in Lasting Legacy to the 
Carolinas, “When a number of trustees 
pressed for a specially called meeting where 
Knight’s resignation could be formally de- 
manded, [new university trustee chair Charles 
B. Wade Jr. °38] successfully took on the pain- 
ful task of persuading Knight to resign be- 
fore he could be formally asked to do so.” 

Exactly six weeks after the takeover of the 
Allen Building, Knight resigned, saying that 
he had an obligation to protect his family 
from “the severe and sometimes savage de- 
mands of such a career.” When news of his 
decision reached the university community, 


Mary Semans recalls, one young woman 
turned to her and asked sadly, “What have 
we done to him?” 

Even before he left the Duke campus, 
Knight was offered and accepted a position 
at RCA as the vice president for education. 
He later became the president of Questar 
Corporation, which makes optical lenses 
with a variety of applications. In 1982, he 
became chairman of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation and oversaw the awarding of 
thousands of graduate fellowships. Involved 
again with higher education—though at a 
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remove—Knight found meaningful work, 
while recognizing that each passing decade 
continued to alter the ways college campus- 
es were run. “It was in these years, after all, 
that the corporate model became a truly 
ageressive influence in university design,” he 
writes. “Equally it was a time when the great 
university financial campaigns began to per- 
petuate themselves, when the bidding wars 
began to create a new generation of wander- 
ing scholars, a time when the issues of politi- 
cal correctness began their divisive and 
litigious career.” 

Now living in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
with Grace, he has found a way to view his 
presidency—indeed, the whole first half of 
his life—with quiet acceptance. “We can see 
now, looking back, how different things were 
in the Sixties,” says Knight. “The important 
thing to note is that, in spite of all the dis- 
ruptions, we got so much done.” 


Booher ’82, A.M. ’92 is assistant director 
of the Hart Leadership program at Duke’s 
Sanford Institute. 
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Sea of Glory 
By Nathaniel Philbrick ’80. Viking Press, 
2003. 416 pages. $27.95. 
n the rich annals of nineteenth-century 
exploration, the voyage of the United 
States Exploring Expedition from 1838 
to 1842 stands alone for its accomplish- 
ments, not the least, confirmation of Ant- 
arctica as the seventh continent. Yet today 
the Exploring Expedition—Ex.Ex., as it was 
called—remains almost forgotten except by 
historians and scientists. 

In the minds of its planners, the Ex.Ex. 
was the nautical extension of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. The expedition would be 
that and more. When the Ex.Ex. fleet of 
seven ships and 246 men hoisted sail at Nor- 
folk Navy Yard on August 18, 1838, their 
departure was a belated acknowledgment by 
Congress and the Van Buren administration 
of an admonition from the Founding Fa- 
thers. George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, and James Monroe had 
all urged Congress to dispatch American 
expeditions to collect specimens from for- 
eign shores that might be useful for agricul- 
ture and other commercial purposes. Thus 
the Ex.Ex., like the pioneering expeditions 
of Britain’s Captain James Cook in the 
South Pacific fifty years earlier, was expected 
to bring home new knowledge for more than 
its scientific value alone. 

When the Ex.Ex. returned, sailing into 
New York harbor in 1842, it had logged 
87,000 miles, most of them in Antarctica, in 
the South Pacific, and along the coast of the 
Oregon territory. (The northwest voyage 
had covert political implications, for the 
Oregon territory, then under British hege- 
mony, would soon join the United States 
under the Polk administration’s “Fifty-Four 
Forty or Fight” interpretation of Manifest 
Destiny.) The expedition’s corps of scientists 
had gleaned 10,000 plant specimens; some 
would be a part of the founding collection of 
the United States Botanic Garden. 

Three artists—among them Titian Peale, 
son of the painter Charles Willson Peale— 
disembarked with an abundant portfolio de- 
picting strange birds, reptiles, fish, and 
mammals. James Dana, the expedition geol- 
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ogist, expanded on Charles Darwin’s pio- 
neering work on coral-reef formation with 
studies in the Fiji Islands. The expedition’s 
surveys of 280 South Pacific islands were so 
precise that the U.S. Navy would use them 
in World War II. 

Thus, by many measures, the Ex.Ex. was a 
resounding success. The United States came 
late to exploring on a grand scale, but this 
single voyage, one of the great achievements 
of nineteenth-century science, erased the 
deficit. From that point on, American sci- 
ence and seamanship were considered among 
the best in the world. 

Logically, the naval officer in command of 
the expedition, Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, 
should be as celebrated today as William 
Clark and Meriwether Lewis. Why Wilkes 
quickly faded into the shadow lands of Ameri- 
can history is the story that Nathaniel Phil- 
brick tells in Sea of Glory. Wilkes’ personality 
had much to do with it. He was unstable, 
obsessive, and vainglorious. He erupted into 
paranoid outbursts at the slightest provoca- 
tion. He believed in the lash, and he used it. 
Wilkes’ reputation for such harshness toward 
his men was known to Herman Melville, 
who is thought to have modeled aspects of 
Captain Ahab on him. 

In Philbrick’s narrative, Wilkes emerges 
full-blown as a man of dramatic contrasts. 
At home with his wife, Jane, Wilkes was a 
devoted, loving husband and father. Yet as a 
commander, he was seemingly incapable of 
revealing a modicum of humanity to his sub- 
ordinates, who quickly grew to hate him 
with a passion that colored the experience 
of every member of the expedition, whatev- 
er his rank or station. 

Wilkes was not the first choice to lead the 
Ex.Ex., which was a hotbed of political in- 
trigue from its inception in 1828. The Van 
Buren administration made an egregious er- 
ror by virtually forcing command of the ex- 
pedition upon him. In fairness, Wilkes was 
promised a promotion, but it never came 
through. Some of his junior officers had more 
experience at sea than Wilkes did, and, for 
a man whose self-esteem and leadership left 
much to be desired, leaving Norfolk without 
his promotion was more salt in the wound. 
Obsessed with the rank issue, Wilkes pro- 
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moted himself to captain in a tragicomic at- 
tempt to boost his authority. 

Much of what we know about Wilkes 
comes from an unauthorized journal kept by 
one of the expedition’s junior officers, Wil- 
liam Reynolds. In the first days at sea, the 
twenty-two-year-old Reynolds was among 
the officers who held Wilkes in awe. This 
good feeling soon dissolved into contempt as 
Wilkes was revealed for what he really was, a 
martinet. The wonder is that he never con- 
fronted a mutiny. 

Sea of Glory is, on one level, superb blue- 
water history made all the more gripping by 
Philbrick’s economical prose and meticulous 
research. He brought these same qualities to 
In the Heart of the Sea, his National Book 
Award-winning account of the Essex, a 
Nantucket whaler sunk by its enraged prey 
and said to be Melville’s inspiration for 
Moby-Dick. 

On a deeper and more introspective plane, 
Sea of Glory is a treatise on leadership. The 
Ex.Ex. succeeded in spite of Charles Wilkes, 
not because of him. Civil engineers say they 
learn more from failure than from success, 
and the same may be said of the art of lead- 
ership. Wilkes is a vivid example of how one 
man, given the world to win, loses it. When 
the six ships of the Ex.Ex. returned home— 
Wilkes lost a ship and twenty-eight men 
during the four years at sea—he was greeted 
not with hurrahs but with a court-martial, 
for charges including excessive punishment 
and an alleged massacre in Fiji. 

Wilkes got out of it with a reprimand. He 
remained in the Navy, sitting out the Mexi- 
can War in Washington but able to wangle 
command of a ship with the outbreak of civil 
war. Wilkes never overcame the self-inflict- 
ed damage to his reputation. The years since 
have done little to revive it. 

Perhaps Wilkes’ most important contribu- 
tion to the Ex.Ex. lies in his impressive 
six-volume Narrative of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, published in 1845. 
Congress authorized the printing of only a 
hundred copies. Not to be denied his due, 
Wilkes acquired publication rights and, 
at his own expense, reprinted Narrative 
thirteen times. In Sea of Glory, Nathaniel 
Philbrick melds both into a page-turning ad- 
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venture so incredible that it could be the 
stuff of fiction. 


—Bob Wilson 


Wilson A.M. ’88 is editor of the editorial pages 
for Durham’s Herald-Sun. 


Book Notes" 





South Carolina and the American 
Revolution: A Battlefield History 
By John W. Gordon A.M. ’70, Ph.D. ’75. 
University of South Carolina Press, 2003. 
208 pages. $29.95. 


Before it tried to secede from the Union, 
South Carolina played a pivotal role in giv- 
ing it birth. The decisive battleground in the 
final theater of the Revolutionary War, it 
was the site of one-third of all combat and 
much of the very bloodiest. According to 
Gordon, a Vietnam veteran, professor of 
national security affairs at the U.S. Marine 
Corps Command and Staff College, and for- 
mer history professor and dean of under- 
graduate studies at The Citadel, the British 
found themselves in a bit of a pickle—havy- 
ing to wage a conventional war against 
American regular forces, the Continentals, 
and a counterinsurgency against partisan 
bands. Even if you already know the ending 
(they lost and went home), the details are 
fascinating. 





Beyond the Shadow of the 
Senators: The Untold Story of 
the Homestead Grays and the 
Integration of Baseball 

By Brad Snyder 94. McGraw-Hill/ Contem- 


- porary Books, 2003. 304 pages. $24.95. 


Snyder has dusted off a story long forgotten, 


_if known at all, by fans of baseball. The 


Homestead Grays, the greatest team ever to 
play in the Negro Leagues, was also the 
greatest team ever to play in Griffith Sta- 
dium, home of the white Washington Sen- 
ators. As a sideshow to a greatly inferior 
feature act, the Homestead Grays embodied 
the ironies and absurdities of an era, and its 
leading cast—sluggers like Buck Leonard 
and Joe Williams and a sports writer named 
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Sam Lacy—were the pioneering forces be- 
hind eventual change. Snyder has retrieved 
a time lost between its bookends, Jackie and 
the Babe, shedding much-needed light on 
those who cracked baseball’s color barrier so 
that others might one day break through. 


Does Anybody Else Look Like 
Me? A Parent’s Guide to Raising 
Multiracial Children 


By Donna Jackson Nakazawa ’82. Perseus 
Publishing, 2003. 256 pages. $25. 


The author grew up “a white woman in white 
America,” married a Japanese man named 
Zenji, and discovered, as the mother of two, 
the challenges of multiracial identity in a 
color-conscious world. Through her chil- 
dren, who have “different” eyes and hair and 
parents who “don’t match,” she experienced 
the discomforting in-between, the “emo- 
tional knee-scrapes” of having no race to 
call one’s own. Drawing on psychological re- 
search and interviews with more than sixty 
multiracial families, Nakazawa navigates a 
labyrinth of distinctions and terminological 
minutiae with clarity while addressing a 
multitude of real-life, parent-child configu- 
rations in the infinite range between “black” 
and “white.” From suggesting scripts to help 
multiracial children gracefully react to sensi- 
tive comments, to illuminating the mindset 
of the multiracial adolescent, she offers 
readers, concerned or simply curious, a com- 
forting guide to the unfamiliar. 


The New York Times Dictionary of 
Money and Investing: The 
Essential A-To-Z Guide to the 
Language of the New Market 

By Gretchen Morgenson and Campbell R. 
Harvey. Times Books/Henry Holt and Co., 
2002. 400 pages. $17. 


Everybody knows what “macaroni” is and 
everybody knows what “defense” is, but who 
in the world knows what a “macaroni de- 
fense” is? Harvey, the J. Paul Sticht Professor 
of international business at Duke, does. He 
and his co-author Morgenson, a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning New York Times reporter, have 
defined it along with almost every other 
obscure and unintelligible term in the uni- 
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verse of financial speak, from “abusive tax 
shelter” to “material adverse effect” to “zero- 

. . ” LY 
coupon convertible security.” Websites are 
included for various organizations, and acro- 
nyms are cross-referenced to their complete 
names. 


O God of Players: The Story of 
the Immaculata Mighty Macs 

By Julie Byrne 90, A.M. ’96, Ph.D. ’00. 
Columbia University Press, 2003. 320 pages. 
$22.50. 


The Mighty Macs of Immaculata, a small 
Catholic school thirty miles west of Phila- 
delphia, won the first three women’s nation- 
al college basketball championships ever 
played. They sweated and jumped and ran 
and did things that girls, at that time, did 
not do—especially Catholic girls. But they 
did them anyway and, when they won games, 
they won for women everywhere. Byrne, a 
religion professor at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, explores the history of religion and 
sports in the United States in all of its mid- 
century upheaval, culling information from 
hundreds of interviews with players and 
coaches to tell the story of a group of women 
whose rare combination of a love of God and 
a love of game made them truly “mighty.” 


Small Things Considered: Why 
There is No Perfect Design 

By Henry Petroski. Alfred A. Knopf, 2003. 
304 pages. $25. 


In design, as in life, “nothing is perfect,” 
writes Duke’s Aleksander S. Vesic Professor 
of civil engineering, a history professor, and 
the author of nine previous books, including 
The Evolution of Useful Things, The Pencil, 
and To Engineer is Human. Petroski, an engi- 
neer with the rare ability to write clearly 
what he thinks—“America’s poet laureate of 
technology,” as one reviewer has called him 
—ponders the shortcomings and successes 
of household objects that are seldom the 
object of scientific study. The toothbrush, 
the chair, the doorknob: All are marvels of 
design. But, as with any attempt to satisfy 
competing constraints, all fall short of per- 
fect—something that everyone will just have 
to live with. 
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ONE MBA. THREE FORMATS. UNMATCHED FLEXIBILITY. 


Earning an MBA shouldn't mean giving up your life and your job. That's why Duke University's Fuqua School of Business 


offers three of the most innovative and flexible executive MBA programs in the world. Each program enables you to 
continue your career — and your life — while you earn your MBA from a school that has achieved Top 5 rankings from 
BusinessWeek, U.S. News & World Report and Financial Times. The Duke MBA — Global Executive: Learn from anywhere 
in the world. This innovative program for executives with global responsibilities and an average of 14 years’ experience 


combines traditional teaching with Internet-enabled distance learning. Residential classroom sessions in Europe, Asia, 












the U.S. and South America enhance understanding of international business. The Duke MBA — Cross Continent: Geared 
toward professionals with 3 to 9 years of experience, this unique program combines weeklong residential classroom 
sessions in North Carolina, Europe and Asia with Internet-enabled distance learning. As with Global Executive, Cross 
yntinent allows for learning from anywhere in the world. The Duke MBA — Weekend Executive: Meet alternate weekends 
yn our North Carolina campus and gain strategic vision participating on diverse teams of managers averaging 11 years 
of experience. At Duke, you'll find the power — and the flexibility — to take your career exactly where you want It to go 
THE FUQUA 
oa USNS) 
V fuqua.duke l 119.660.7804 e-mail: executive-mba-info@fuqua.duke.edu Meee [e te Thoughtful Business Leaders 
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ames Dalton ’44 is “a good steward of 

his resources and of his time,” wrote 

Charlotte Gardner, his secretary for 

twenty-two years, who continued to 
work for him after he retired. “He guards his 
time, making sure it is well-spent.” Dalton, a 
major supporter of cancer research at Duke, 
is the 2003 recipient of the Distinguished 
Alumni Award, the highest honor bestowed 
by the Duke Alumni Association. The award 
was established in 1983 to recognize alumni 
who have made significant contributions in 
their own fields, in service to the university, 
or for the betterment of humanity. 

Along with his wife, Mary Helen, Dalton 
has contributed significantly to the Duke 
Brain Tumor Center, and to other areas of 
cancer research; a wing on the third floor of 
the Levine Science Research Center is 
named in their honor. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of overseers for the Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center since 1993 
and has served on and chaired the cancer 
center’s development committee. 

Dalton, who was a member of Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity while at Duke, graduated 
with a degree in business administration. He 
joined Carolina Paper Board Corp. in Char- 
lotte in 1947 and, two years later, became ad- 
ministrative manager of Austell Mill, a paper 
recycling company in Austell, Georgia. He 
advanced to president and chief executive 
officer. In 1980, the mill was acquired by 
Caraustar Industries, Inc., a holding compa- 
ny for six other enterprises. He served as 
chairman of the board until retiring in 1996. 

Dalton is a trustee of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, where he is active in the 
adult literacy program and a member of the 


senior adult ministry and planned-giving 
committees. He is a past president of the 
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South Cobb/Austell Rotary Club; he has 
been a Rotary Club member since 1949 and 


a longtime member of the South Cobb Cham- 


| ber of Commerce. In 1986, the two organ- 
izations named him South Cobb Citizen of 


the Year. 
With his brothers, he established in 1995 


the Dalton Professorship of Environmental 
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Studies at Brevard College. He has been a 
generous supporter of the Center for the 
Performing Arts at Brevard. 

Dalton brings to his recent honor a legacy 
of loyalty to Duke, which includes a son, 
James P. Dalton B.S.E. ’81; a sister, Duke 
trustee Sally Dalton Robinson ’55; a brother- 
in-law, Russell M. Robinson II ’54; a sister-in- 
law, Gwin Barnwell Dalton ’46; a nephew, 
Russell Robinson III ’81; and three nieces, 
Edith Dalton Caughman ’72, Cammie Rob- 
inson Hauptfuhrer '78, and Sally Dalton 
Robinson 84. 


New Trustee Named 





ruce A. Karsh ’77, president of a Los 
Angeles-based financial management 
firm, has been elected to Duke’s board 
mm of trustees, the university’s thirty- 
seven-member governing body. He began 
serving December 1. 

Karsh, who graduated with a degree in 





economics and earned a law degree at the 
University of Virginia, is a director of the 
Duke University Management Company 
(DUMAC) and vice chair of its board. 
DUMAC is responsible for managing the 
university's endowment and other invest- 
ment assets. He is also president and co- 
founder of Oaktree Capital Management, 
an institutional money-management firm 
formed in 1995. He had been a managing 
director of Trust Company of the West and 
its affiliate, TCW Asset Management Com- 
pany, and he was the portfolio manager of 
the TCW Special Credits Funds for seven 
years. 

Before joining TCW, Karsh was assistant to 
the chairman of Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America and of SunAmerica, Inc., 
its parent company. Formerly an attorney 
with the law firm O’Melveny & Myers, he 
began his career as a clerk to Supreme Court 
Justice Anthony M. Kennedy, when Justice 
Kennedy was a federal circuit-court judge. 

Karsh succeeds Lanty L. Smith LL.B. ’67 of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, who resigned 
as a trustee in June after he was elected to 
the board of trustees of The Duke Endow- 
ment. University trustees are prohibited from 
serving simultaneously on The Duke En- 
dowment’s board. 


eNewsletter Launched — 










MA uke Blue Connections, the new bi- 
) monthly electronic newsletter of- 
~ | fered by Alumni Affairs, went into 
2 service in September, supplying more 
than 71,000 alumni with information and 
links to Duke Alumni Association events 
and services. The opt-out “eNewsletter” in- 
cluded news of Founders’ Day, Homecoming, 
Half Century Club, and Reunions weekends, 
as well as information on such services as 
online education, short-term medical insur- 
ance, and ticket ordering for away games. 
The eNewsletter is designed to be easy to 
navigate, offering users an overview of asso- 
ciation programs and giving them the option 
to explore more detailed information via 
web links. “It’s a great way to coordinate and 
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Welcome to 
Duke Blue Connections 


Welcome to Duke Blue Connections, the 
official online newsletter of the Duke 
University Alumni Association! 


Reflecting our interest in serving our 
alumni, we 10d 10 offer this 
newsletter a ‘efficiand and informative 
means of re 9 owt to you Duke Blue 
Connections will arrive in your inbox 
wrery other month featuring news of 
current and upcoming alumni activities, 
programs, services, and volunteer 
opportunities 


In this inaugural jeaue we want to draw 
your attention to the Founders’ Day 
celebration, at which President Keohane 
will give one of her last addresses ae 
president of Duke University, and to 
AllLoam, a new online loaming 
opportunity 


Thore’s # lot going on at the Duke 
Alumni Association. Quke Blue 
Connections i our effort to condense 
this inforrnation into » single, affective 
means of communication, watead of 
sending you random (and sometimes 
rampant) @ mails. if you'd profer not to 
recowve this newelelter, you con aways 
unoubscribe. 


We hope you find this concept helpful 
ond the format iewiting Mf so, ploase let 
ue know by writing fo us at 
stukeblundea duke edy 


In the meantime, thank 
you for your continuing 
loyalty and affection for 
Duke. ~ 


Michele Sales 78, 1D. 81 
President, Duke Atumal Association 





Motivating by Movement 


Ava LaVonne Vinesett, who received the 2002 
Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award, is an assistant professor of 
the practice of dance. She shares her thoughts 
on dance as transformation and information. 


Bere is not the story of a “typical” 





dancer. I did not take dance lessons 
as a child, nor did I have dreams of 
M@ © one day performing on a concert 
stage as the audience applauded my pirou- 
ettes and threw roses at my feet. In fact, 
there was nothing about dance in particular 
that held my interest as a child. In high 
school, I participated in the school dance 
group because it provided a social outlet. In 
college, my serious pursuit was linguistics. 
From the time I was very young, my fascina- 
tion with various cultures prompted my 
desire to see the world. Languages would be 
my passage, and I was well on my way to 
becoming a translator and traveling the 
world. 

At that time, attending a dance perform- 
ance was a lot like going to the movies: It 
was entertaining and offered a brief escape 
from my studies, but it usually just washed 
over me. At least that was the case until my 
first experience with African drumming. At 2 
the sound of the drums, I could feel my z 
entire body ignite. My heart pounded in my 2 
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consolidate the flow of information from the 
DAA so that alumni are protected from a 
flood of e-mail messages,” says Jeff Garner, 
director of technology in the alumni office. 

“Duke Blue Connections is a response to 
what alumni have told us they want—a com- 
munications vehicle that is clear, concise, 
and readable,” he says. “The eNewsletter is 
a snapshot of events and opportunities that 
benefit alumni.” 

Responses so far have been very positive. 
A member of the Class of 1994 wrote, “I 
think this is a nice new format for keeping in 
touch with alumni.” A 1947 graduate of- 
fered thanks for “this well-documented site 
for Duke activities; it’s now one of my fa- 
vorites.” 

If you did not receive Duke Blue Connec- 
tions, go to the Duke Alumni Association 
website and sign up for the Lifetime Duke E- 
mail Service or register for the online Duke 
Alumni Directory. 


Y ) www.DukeAlumni.com 


Foot work: 
Vinesett teaches 
African 


dance moves 





ouisa May Alcott never came to Duke 
—nor Trinity College, for that matter 
—but her famous “little women” are 
coming in the fall of 2004. Jo, Amy, 
Beth, Meg, and Marmee will be on stage, 
singing and dancing in Little Women: The 
Musical, a fresh adaptation of the time-hon- 
ored novel. During Pre-Broadway Weekend, 
alumni will have the opportunity to go be- 
hind the scenes, witness the creative pro- 
cess, and meet some of the play’s principals. 
The alumni college weekend, sponsored 
by the Duke Alumni Association, was creat- 
ed by the alumni office’s travel and educa- 
tion program. The Pre-Broadway Weekend 
begins Friday night with a reception at the 
Duke University Museum of Art, followed 
by a discussion with John Clum, chair of 
theater studies. He’ll explore the many film 
adaptations of Little Women and other works 
of literature, from page to stage or screen. 
After a backstage tour on Saturday morning, 


chest, and I could actually feel the 
rhythm of the drums in my body. 
The sound rumbled through my 
soul, unlocked a well of emotions, 
and set me on a path I have felt 
driven to follow. My “serious” pur- 
suit took on an entirely new mean- 
ing. I would still travel the world, 
still translate—only now dance 
would be my primary language. | 
would use it to communicate visu- 
ally the language of life. 

I believe it is necessary for my 
students and for me to bring our 
experiences into the classroom— 
whether it is a studio or a lecture 
setting—and to feel confident about 
doing so. My experiences inform 
every aspect of my life and help me 
develop not only as a performer, 
but also as a thinking artist equip- 
ped with a personal aesthetic and 
philosophical sense of what dance 
means in my life. I view dance as 
the embodiment and transmitter of 
traditions. I view dance as an ex- 
pression of perseverance, a creative 
continuation of cultural mores, a 
symbol of survival, a merging of 
life’s principles and spiritual beliefs. 
transformation, 


Dance is about 


Re 
CO 


omen 


f the musical 
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about passion for life, and about the power 
of self-awareness. Dance is my identity. It is 
what I do, and it is who I am. 

When students enter the studio, I want 
them to understand why I dance—and why 
African dance in particular. It’s not just 
something I teach. I am consumed by this 
art. I try to encourage students to see dance 
as an intellectual and spiritual pursuit. 
Teaching is concerned with facilitating 
learning and thinking in students. There is 
no set way that that works for every student, 
but, without question, self-awareness is a 
fundamental principle in my approach to 
teaching. Self-awareness concerns balance 
and total presence of mind—being in the 
moment, with the recognition that life is 
happening now. 

My students engage in a continuous pro- 
cess of self-analysis, and often their way of 
moving is a manifestation of how they un- 
derstand or have been trained to understand 
who they are. I make an effort to create a 
setting that fosters introspection, personal 
development, and community building. Cer- 
tainly, as an educational activity, dance 
involves individuals with learning skills and 
mastering techniques in order to produce a 
body of work. 

Some skills are about specific ways of 
moving and organizing material (movement 





a panel featuring members of the creative 
team—including Dani Berthiaume Davis 
’88, one of the musical’s producers, and 
Jason Howland, the composer—will discuss 
the process of mounting the production. 
After a luncheon, the afternoon is free for 
exploring the campus before the evening’s 
performance. 

According to Susan Schulman, Little 
Women’s director, “This production will use 
the changing seasons of New England—the 
apple and oak trees laden with snow, full 
with blossoms, leaves colored and blown in 
autumn. As we say, six generations have 
read and loved this story; the seventh will 
sing it.” 

For information, contact Rachel Davies ’72, 
A.M. ’89 at (919) 681-6216; rachel.davies 
@daa.duke.edu; or Pre-Broadway Weekend, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708-0572. 


\ ) www.DukeAlumni.com 


composition); other skills address how to 
develop an aesthetic sensibility as it relates 
to traditional dance forms. Still other skills 
require students to find, develop, and ex- 
press their voices, so that they learn to ven- 
ture beyond technique—they learn to “dance 
the dance.” In my classes, “dancing the 
dance” is an accomplishment that I take 
very seriously. “Dancing the dance” is a 
complex process that involves a heightened 
sense of awareness, technical proficiency, 
spatial clarity, rhythmic patterning, and total 
engagement. However, it is through innova- 
tive expression, perception, artistry, and 
intuition that the spirit of the movement 
vocabulary is realized. 

Dance is a creative and innovative way of 
exchanging information about the world in 
which we live. In part, the ability of dance to 
have an impact on culture stems from its 
ability to educate, transform, challenge, 
bring awareness to, and enhance communi- 
ties throughout the world. Often I remind 
students how unique this experience is. 
How likely are they to ever have this oppor- 
tunity again in life? 

Learn the language of dance and, without 
speaking a word, communicate something 
about who you are. Learn for the beauty of 
learning and for enhancing one’s under- 
standing of life. 





Answers and Information 


After two years in banking, I’m looking 
to switch careers to something that 
involves more contact with people. 
How can I write a résumé that doesn't 
typecast me as “finance”? 


hat you need to do is re-orient 
potential employers to your skills, 
rather than your most recent 
experience. Many skills are 
transferable and, even in your current posi- 
tion, you may have good examples of how 
you've worked effectively with people. The 
trick is to make it easy for your new employ- 
ers to see that you do, indeed, meet their 
requirements. Here are a few tips on how 

to help your new employer visualize you in 
the position: 





¢ Write an objective at the top of your 
résumé, particularly if you know what kind 
of organization you’d like to work for. For 
instance, “Objective: An entry-level, man- 
agement position in a nonprofit organization, 
where I can use my human-relations and 
leadership skills for the benefit of clients.” 


¢ Consider a hybrid functional/chronologi- 
cal résumé. This allows you to lead with a 
Skills and Accomplishments section, with 
subheadings like Leadership, Human 
Relations, and Presentation skills. You can 
take examples from any part of your life, 
not just your most recent work. In this 
kind of résumé, there is usually a section 
called Work History, where you list, in 
chronological order, the places you have 
worked, your title, and the dates—but do 
not go into detail. 


The more you can find out about what an 
employer is seeking, the more you can tailor 
your “bullets” to fit the position’s require- 
ments. Did you, for example, head a fund- 
raising drive for your current employer that 
raised $10,000? Did you organize a confer- 
ence that called for managing twenty volun- 
teers and riding herd on ten speakers? Are 
you certified as a mediator? Consider all the 
things you’ve accomplished and pick those 
examples that tell the employer, “I’ve done 
everything you require, and I’m a good fit.” 


—Sheila J. Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center, which offers 
career services to alumni as well as students. 


Send your questions to: 
careerdirector @studentaffairs.duke.edu 


ohn http://career.studentaffairs.duke.edu/ 
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AUTUMN LEAVES LESSONS 


oe all is the season for com- 
i Sy Memorative events. In 

ry October, 100 years ago, 
©) Trinity College history 
professor John Spencer Bassett 
published “Two Negro Leaders” 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
a journal he had founded to 
promote “the liberty to think.” 


The article contained a sentence 


praising the life of Booker T. 
Washington and ranking him 
second only to Robert E. Lee 


among Southerners born in the 


past century. 

A firestorm of complaints, 
stoked by local newspapers, 
ensued and led to a call for 


Bassett’s dismissal. Because of 


the controversy, Bassett sub- 






| 
| 


il 





mitted his resignation, but the 
board of trustees rejected it. 
Their stand, in what came to 
be known as the “Bassett Af- 
fair,” reinforced the concept of 
academic freedom at Trinity, 
and elsewhere. 

In September, forty years ago, 
Duke’s first African-American 
students came to campus. They 


were: 


¢ Wilhelmina Reuben- 
Cooke ’67, now a law professor 
at Syracuse University, and a 
Duke trustee emerita; 


¢ Mary Mitchell Harris ’67, 
who earned her master’s and 
Ph.D. at the University of 
Pittsburgh and taught at Geor- 
gia Tech before opening Harris 
Learning Solutions in Atlanta. 


She died in March 2002; 


* Gene R. Kendall, who at- 
tended the engineering school; 


¢ Cassandra Smith Rush, 
who was enrolled in the Wom- 
an’s College. She died in Janu- 
ary 1996; 


¢ Nathaniel B. White Jr. ’67, 
now director of the Office of 
Sponsored Programs at More- 
house College in Atlanta. 


Twenty years ago, in Septem- 
ber, the Mary Lou Williams 
Center for Black Culture was 
dedicated, with novelist Toni 
Morrison as one of the keynote 
speakers. To celebrate a century 
of racial progress, A Prayer 
for Peace (Mary Lou’s Mass) 
was performed in Duke 
Chapel this fall, and a series 
of seminars, speakers, and 
performances will be offered 
through January. 


hy http://mlw.studentaffairs. 
duke.edu/2040.html 


Crossing the racial divide: 
Wilhelmina Reuben-Cooke, 


top left, Nathaniel B. White 


Jr., and Mary Mitchell 


Harris in 1963; in 1964, 
Martin Luther King Jr., left, 
spoke to an overflow crowd 
in Duke Chapel 


~Y care proud to highlight some of the achievements, events, and 

J activities of the Duke Alumni Association. Most notable this year 
i 
f has been the progress in electronic communications. Our new on- 





\ line alumni directory has attracted nearly 23,000 registered users. 
Undergraduate reunions each spring continue to flourish. Alumni Admissions 
programs involve nearly 4,000 alumni volunteer interviewers and serve more than 

600 alumni legacy applicants annually. Two 


new programs were established during the ALUNNI Ul 6,8 ] ik 
year, one advancing communications tech- 9 

nology, and another responsible for member HH] 5 4 Men 

oe fi c SEIVICES ¢ ¢ etl Le 

benefits and services and marketing 0 40.6 Women 


Duke alumni who are passionate in their desire to stay involved, to volunteer, to 


I continue to be impressed by the loyalty of 


contribute time, energy, and money to ensure Duke’ s continued progress. Alumni 
represent the largest and most loyal of Duke’s many constituencies. It is vitally im- 
portant that the university recognize the power of its nearly 120,000 living alumni. 
Consistently, more than half of Duke’s alumni contribute 

to the university annually, through gifts to the Annual Fund 


Duke Alumni Xe Ssoc1lation and other areas, through DAA dues or other school and 


college dues, or by serving as volunteers. The DAA and 


| #p Annual Alumni Affairs staff of twenty-six are dedicated to you and 
ys Duke University. Please pay us a visit when you are next 





¥) i 1 on campus. 
— il —Laney Funderburk ’60, director of Alumni Affairs 
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Alumni Admissions 
* Tracked 630 alumni 
children and grand 
children through 

early and regular 
decision admissions 
applic ation proc Css 

* Recruited and re 
placed 15 new Alumni 
\dmissions Advisory 
Committee chairs 

¢ With admissions 
staff, reworked 35 international AAAC 
areas and put all on e-mail and electronic 
communications 

* Revised, published, and distributed more 
than 4,000 handbooks and provided hand- 
books on-line 

¢ Organized interviews for 13,000 of 
16,500 applicants 

¢ Hosted luncheon for alumni families 
with entering freshmen, receptions for par- 
ents of accepted students during Blue 
Devil Days; co-hosted breakfast for 1,000 
before commencement for alumni parents 
and family members of graduates 

¢ Restructured accepted/matriculated stu- 
dent events, switching from April accept 
receptions to summer welcome parties; 
hosted 10 accept parties, with clubs pro- 
gram, sponsored 30 welcome parties 
¢ Raised Alumni Endowed 
Scholarship stipend to $12,000 


per scholar, per year 
© APPLICANTS 
INTERVIEWED 


@&® sy AAAC FOR 


CLASS OF 2003 
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Travel S Education 
Program Participants 





¢ Offered 20 travel/study 
programs for 503 people 
¢ Offered 20 educational 
and arts-oriented programs 
during Reunion Weekend 

for 1,710 

* Co-sponsored, for the 

second year, an on-campus 

series of six lectures with 

history department; video 

viewing made available on 

DAA website 

* Created New York | 
Cultural Weekend, alumni 
college that included opera, 
theater, and dance 

* Celebrated tenth anniver- 
sary of The Oxford Exper- 


ience, an annual sellout 


ALUMNI BY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 





© Trinity 52,855 40.6% 

@ Graduate 21,103 16.2% 
Fuqua School of Business 9,114 7% 
Woman's 8,633 6.6% 

@ Law 8,046 6.2% 

™ Pratt School of Engineering 7,869 6% 
Medicine 5,268 4% 

B Divinity 5,186 4% 

Allied Health 2,808 2.2% 

@ Nursing (B.S.) 2,777 2.1% 


®© Nicholas School of the Environment 
2,448 1.9% 


Graduate/Nursing 1,080 .8% 
 Graduate/Allied Health 787 .6% 





* In cooperation with University 
Development, Office of Special 


we Events, and Alumni Education 


— and Travel Program, organized and 
pas 


Dinners (Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Seattle, Miami, Tampa, Char- 


managed Alumni Education event 
in Houston and 11 University 


lotte, New York, Washington, and Hono- 
lulu), for 2,800 people 

* Organized and managed four major bas- 
ketball events (British Professional Teams 
in London, UCLA in Indianapolis, Ohio 
State in Greensboro, Florida State in 
Tallahassee), for 1,300 

* Organized and managed NCAA regional 
parties in Anaheim and Albuquerque, 
women’s basketball’s Final Four party in 
Atlanta in conjunction with Duke athlet- 
ics, for 650 

¢ Developed and sent first International 
Newsletter for alumni; created website for 
international alumni clubs 

* Developed and instituted Young Alumni 
Parties (Charlotte, Boston, Washington, 
Los Angeles, and Durham) with the 
Annual Fund to educate recent graduates 
on opportunities to volunteer with Duke 

¢ Created five Career Focus Group Semi- 
nars (New York, Atlanta, Washington, San 
Francisco, Research Triangle) with the Duke 
Career Center to survey alumni on career 
services; as a result of feedback, created a 
new position, director of alumni services, 
in Duke’s Career Center on campus 

* Oversaw implementation of new Online 
Calendar for Alumni Affairs and Develop- 
ment as clearinghouse for staff members 

to view and plan regional events, campus 
events, training sessions 

¢ Put all club mailings online 

¢ Finalized associate relationship with The 
Cornell Club in New York City to provide 
alumni with a Manhattan location for 
meetings and lodging 


& al Clubs in U.S. 
oe 


International clubs &F 
CD International alumni 


© 


~ 


—- 





Technol oo 

* Rolled out Online Alumni Directory 
December 9, 2002; 22,600 registered by 
June 30, 2003 

¢ Redesigned areas of the DAA website to 
improve navigation, information delivery, 
and presentation 

¢ Developed E-mail Preferences Manager 
system for opt- 


22 660 


registered 


ing out of 
unwanted e- 
mail programs 
for Online ¢ Implemented 
Alumni Directory online survey 
tool to support 
DAA programs; used to survey Reunions 
2003 participants 

¢ Managed process to replace 

DAA Web publishing platform 

with flexible tools that strengthen 
communication capabilities e 
¢ Improved timeliness and R 


delivery of website content, often a 
a 
publishing new information on A, 


it & 
pV 


same day as DAA events 

¢ Implemented comprehensive website 
stats and reporting system to provide 
detailed patterns of use 

¢ Developed and implemented compre- 
hensive DAA Privacy Policy for users of 
DAA online services 

¢ Implemented tools and services to sup- 
port online and Web-based slideshows and 
streaming video for DAA programs 

* Installed wireless network for Web access 
by staff and visitors to Alumni House 


SCHOOLS 


16.2% 


99.4% 
28.4% 


Undergraduate 72,134 
Professional 37,005 
Graduate 21,103 
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e Hired new features editor, 

Zoe Ingalls, who wrote for The 

Chronicle of Higher Education for 

more than 20 years 

¢ With the hiring of Patrick 

Adams as the first graduate 

Clay Felker Magazine Fellow, 

initiated a series of standing 

departments: Q&A, Campus 

Observer, and Sports 

¢ In feature content, highlighted 

important Campus Issues, initia- 

tives, and lives and 

achievements of alumni 
from myriad class 
years and professions 
¢ Developed second 
annual Duke Magazine 
Forum, collaborating 


professor James Boyle, 
intellectual-property expert 
¢ In national CASE competition, 
won gold medal in the Higher 
Education Reporting category, 
gold medal in creative design for 
“Face Value,” 


in the University Magazines cate- 


and bronze medal 


gory (one of only three medals 
awarded to alumni magazines in 
the category nationwide) 

* In district CASE competition, 
won Award of Excellence for 


editorial design 





with law school and law 


¢ Planned and implemented spring 
Reunion Weekend for 12 classes, 
with attendance at 3,233; included 
three record-breaking classes: 15th, 
20th, and 25th 

¢ Increased campus-wide collabora- 
tion in Reunion Weekend by coordi- 
nating special reunion events with 
@ 31 Duke departments or programs 
and 8 student groups 

¢ Helped create and maintain 
reunions affinity networks (with 239 volun- 
teers) for 12 classes 

¢ Enhanced children’s programming during 
Reunion Weekend by providing all-day sports 
camp for 36, two sports clinics, in soccer and 
200, onsite child care 


and kids programming during class parties 


basketball, for nearly 


¢ Enhanced reunion class websites with 
graphics, archival and recent reunion photos, 
and interactive features such as class polls 
and class notes 

¢ Provided electronic registration at 
Reunions Information Tent, real-time cover- 
age of reunion events on website and via 
webcam and digital photographs 

¢ Re-established 
60th and 55th 
reunions, outside 
the context of 
the Half Century 
Club, on Re- 


union Weekend 












Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAK: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 


when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Please include mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil(@@duke.edu 


NOTIGE: Because of the volume of class note material we 
receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appear 
for two to three issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements. 
We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Alta Stone Russell '23 celebrated her 100th 
birthday May 28 at a party attended by 60 of her 
descendants and hosted by her three children, 
Barbara Russell Hardin 54, John C. 
Russell 56, and Martha Gillikin. She and her late 
husband, Leon Russell B.D. °30, lived throughout 
eastern North Carolina while he served United 
Methodist churches before retiring to Lake Junaluska. 
The Russell Room in the Yoh Football Center, a gift 
from their son, is named in their honor. She lives at 
Friends Home in Greensboro, North Carolina. 


CALL FOR CLASS NOTES 


e are often asked why the 
Half-Century Club and the 
decades of the Fifties and 
Sixties aren’t as well-repre- 
sented in the “Class Notes” section of 
the magazine as some others. Perhaps 
people think that only job changes, 
marriages, and births constitute infor- 
mation worthy of inclusion. Not so. A 
special anniversary, an award-winning 
essay, a role in a local theater produc- 
tion, community service, a trans- 
Siberian trek 
alumni can share with their classmates. 


all are news items 





We urge our older, and probably active- 
ly involved, alumni to send their news 
to dukemag@duke.edu; fax to (919) 
681-1659; or mail to Duke Magazine 
Class Notes, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 
27708-0572. Please include your full 


name, class year, and address. 





Lewis I. Terry '33, a MidAm futures trader since 
1972, is the oldest member actively trading at the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He celebrated his 89th birth- 
day in May. He lives in Mangum Township, N.C. 


Frederick C. Frostick Jr. '43, Ph.D.’'51 and 
his wife, Florence, celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary in August. He was president of the 
Duke Alumni Association's board of directors in 
1975-76. He and his wife, Florence, live in Charles- 
ton, W.Va. 


Joseph Peyser '47 received a Governor’s Award 
for Historic Preservation in Lansing, Mich., for his 
work in researching and excavating Fort St. Joseph, a 
historic outpost in Niles, Mich. 


William B. Bundschu '53, J.D. '56 has published 
Abuse and Murder on the Frontier, The Trials and Travels 
of Rebecca Hawkins: 1800-1860, the true story of a 
woman who, physically abused by her husband, hired 
her neighbor to kill him. She was subsequently tried 
for murder. He is pursuing his master’s in history at 
the University of Missouri-Kansas City. 


50s & 60s 


George Keithley ’57 is the author of The Starry 
Messenger, a book of poems on the life and times of 
Galileo. He lives in Chico, Calif. 


Edward W. Ryan A.M. ’57, director of the Econo- 
mic Freedom Institute and Ryan-Bacardi Professor of 
economics at Manhattanville College, was awarded 
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an honorary degree by the college. He lives in 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


M. Laney Funderburk Jr. '60 represented Duke 
in October at the inauguration of the president of 
Brevard College in North Carolina. 


James Phillips Pilliod M.D. 60, pediatrician 
and New Hampshire state representative, was awarded 
the Franklin Norwood Rogers Award as Retired 
Pediatrician of the Year. He is a member of the 

state’s health and human services and elderly affairs 
committee. He lives in Belmont, N.H. 


William Henry Carstarphen ’62, a contractor 
for Inter-Governmental Relations with the Charlotte 
Area Transit System, was elected co-chair of NC Go!, 
which works to protect resources and increase flexibil- 
ity in the Highway Trust Fund. He was vice president 
and director of property services for Grubb & Ellis/ 
Bisswl Patrick in Charlotte. 


Peter K. Manning A.M. '63, Ph.D. ’66, the 
Elmer V.H. and Eileen M. Brooks chair in policing 

in the College of Criminal Justice at Northeastern 
University, has published Policing Contingencies. He is 
also the author of Police Work: The Social Organization 
of Policing and Private Policing. He lives in Boston. 


Stephen J. Selden ’66 is general counsel for the 


Oneida Indian Nation. He was deputy general counsel 
for Bethlehem Steel Corp. in Bethlehem, Pa. 


Beulah Stark Spangler M.A.1. 66, professor 
of English at Peace College in Raleigh, received 
the 2003 Alumnae Advising Award, which honors 
faculty members who have excelled in advising 
students. 


William Christopher Barrier LL.B. '67 is listed 
as one of the 36 leading lawyers in Arkansas in the 
Chambers USA America’s Leading Business Lawyers 
2003-2004 publication. He practices at the law firm 
Mitchell Williams in Little Rock. 


Diane Gwinn Shaaf M.Ed. ’67, Ph.D. ’71 was 
appointed to the board of trustees at Ravenscroft 
School in Raleigh, a college preparatory school for 
preschool through twelfth-grade students. She and 
her husband, Robert, live in Raleigh. 


Larry C. Ethridge ’68 represented Duke in 
September at the inauguration of the president of the 
University of Louisville in Kentucky. 


Archie V. Huff A.M. ’68, Ph.D. 70 retired as 

vice president for academic affairs and dean of 
Furman University in Greenville, S.C. He was named 
to the Order of the Palmetto by South Carolina’s 
Goy. Mark Sanford and awarded an honorary degree 
by Furman. 


Lynn Edward Wagner J.D. ’68, president of 
Litigation Alternatives, Inc. in Winter Park, Fla., was 
appointed to the arbitration and mediation panel of 
the American Health Lawyers Association. 


Murray Brown ’69, who retired from the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, instructs in oceanographic 
data methods for UNESCO's Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission, tending to the educa- 
tional needs of young professionals in more than 30 
countries in Africa and South and Central America. 
He also edits OceanPortal.org and Ocean Teacher.org, 
the IOC’s educational websites. He writes that he is 
“not rich, hordes frequent-flyer miles, and will soon 
retire to a cottage in the wilds of Florida.” He lives 

in New Orleans. 


MARRIAGES: Edward C. Johnson 58 to 
Virginia Vinson '58 on June 12 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Fairfax, Va....Gayle Summers 
Gillies ’59 to Joseph Addison Mize Jr. on March 22. 
Residence: Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


TAKING THE FOURTH 


Allyson Duncan J.D. ’75 


awyers for alleged Sep- 
tember 11 conspirator 
Zacarias Moussaoui 
argue that testimony 
from Al Qaeda members held 
by the U.S. government could 
vindicate their client. Prose- 
cutors for the Justice Depart- 
ment reply that making such 
witnesses available would 
compromise national security. 
Who will resolve the matter? 

Allyson Duncan J.D. ’75 
could play a major role. As 
the newest member of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, Duncan is eli- 
gible to sit on the three-judge 
panel that was to hear the 
government’s latest appeal 
in December. 

The Fourth Circuit is also 
the Court of Appeals for 
another high-profile terror- 
ism-related case, Yaser Esam 
Hamdi v. Donald Rumsfeld 
(Hamdi is the American citi- 
zen who was captured in Af- 
ghanistan and is being held in 
a military brig in Virginia). 

“She is going on that bench 
when she will be able to offer 
a compassionately conserva- 
tive voice to their delibera- 
tions,” says A.P. Carlton, 
president of the American Bar 
Association and a former col- 
league of Duncan’s at Kilpat- 
rick Stockton LLP. 

Duncan, a Republican, 
won't discuss specific cases, 
nor her jurisprudence. 

Of her new position, she 
says, “I find it awe-inspiring.” 
But, she adds, “It’s not a role 
that I sat down and thought 
about assuming or pursuing.” 

Neither did she set out to 
gain the breadth of legal 
experience that won her the 
respect of colleagues and ap- 
proval from North Carolina 
Democrats and Republicans 
(the two parties had failed to 
agree on a nominee for the 
court of appeals for over a 
decade, until President Bush 
nominated Duncan in April). 
“Pure fortuity,” she says. 

It was fortune, then, that 
landed Duncan, three years 
out of law school, at the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, where she 
rose through the ranks to 





become the commission’s act- 
ing legal counsel under then- 
chairman Clarence Thomas. 
(She later testified before 
Congress that she knew of no 


impropriety in his relationship 
with Anita Hill.) Her Wash- 
ington reputation served as 
the launch pad for her career 
in North Carolina, where she 
served, in turn, as a law pro- 
fessor, state utilities commis- 
sioner, state appeals court 
judge, and partner in Kilpat- 
rick Stockton. 

She broke barriers along 
the way. Duncan was the first 
African-American woman to 
serve on the North Carolina 
Court of Appeals and the first 
African American to be elect- 
ed president of the North Car- 
olina Bar Association. And 
now, she is the first African- 
American woman to sit on 
the Fourth Circuit court. 

“Tt’s a significant distinc- 
tion,” says Duncan, adding 
that she looks forward to the 
time when her kind of career 
path is no longer considered 
remarkable for black women. 
To that end, she plans to 
“nurture law clerks and get 
them accustomed to the fact 
that this is a norm.” 

Otherwise, she says, she is 


not out to make history. To 
prepare for her first cases, her 
plan is simple: “I will read 
what arrives, until I am con- 
fronted with something that 
requires additional research.” 
That is challenge enough; she 
places her hand on a two- 
inch-thick stack of papers on 
a corner of her desk and 
notes, “This was yesterday.” 

Duncan, a self-described 
“tortoise,” has experience 
plodding through legal chal- 
lenges. An early one came at 
Duke Law School. “I spent 
the first year being convinced 
I was not cut out for it,” she 
says, “not because I didn’t like 
it, but simply because I didn’t 
think I had the aptitude or the 
discipline. At one point I 
sought counseling, and I 
thought I should probably just 
quit.” 

“Then I thought, ‘Well, I’m 
here, let me just sweat it out 
and see where this goes,’ ” she 
continues. “I just constitu- 
tionally dislike giving up.” 

Good thing—because, 
Constitutionally, she has plen- 
ty of challenges ahead. 

—James Todd 


Todd ’98 is a freelance writer 
in Durham. 
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SWEET INSPIRATION 


Dylan Lauren '96 





sa child, Dylan Laur- 


en’s favorite candy was 

anything red—red 

gumballs, red licorice, 
or red gummy fish. At Duke, 
she kept a supply of gumballs 
on hand, and her mother 
would ship boxes of Bazooka 
bubble gum to provide a sugar 
boost at exam time. 

“Tt was great study food,” 
she says. 

Seven years after graduating, 
Lauren has parlayed her love 
of sweets into a successful 
business on Manhattan’s Up- 
per East Side that has brought 
the candy store into the twen- 
ty-first century. The two-story, 
10,000-square-foot store, just 
across Third Avenue from 
Bloomingdale’s, offers 4,000 
different kinds of candy, in- 
cluding twenty-one colors of 
M & M’s, sixteen flavors of 
Skittles, and an assortment of 
chocolate roses, as well as 
candy “accessories” such as 
crystal Pez dispensers. 

In a store where the décor 
changes with the seasons and 
items are packaged in a style 
that Lauren, an art history 
major at Duke, deems “fash- 
ionable and hip,” there are 
also 300 flavors of ice cream 
and plenty of old-fashioned 
cotton candy. “We attract all 
ages,” says Lauren. “Kids like 
candy, because it’s fun and 
sweet. For adults, it’s comfort 
food and reminds them of 
happy times.” 

Lauren, who keeps in shape 
running a seven-mile loop in 
Central Park, says she eats 
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candy—in moderation. “It’s a 
feel-good product, and when 
your metabolism kicks in, it 
makes you energetic.” 

Lauren says her father, de- 
signer Ralph Lauren, provided 
sage advice as she embarked 
on her retail career. “He told 
me if you have a dream, do it, 
because you'll do your best, 
and find the energy to do the 
things that you are passionate 
about,” she says. 

And Lauren is passionate 
about sweets. While in Europe 
during her junior year, she 
collected candies from all over 
the continent. After gradua- 
tion, she began doing her own 
artwork, using candy as the 
medium for sculpture. She 
found artists who sculpted 
with chocolate and showcased 
their work at special events. 
She attended national candy 
shows to learn about the 
industry. 

In June 2000, she met Jeff 
Rubin, who had set up a can- 
dy department called FAO 
Schweetz inside FAO Schwarz, 
the famous toy store. They 
teamed up and developed the 
concept of a store that offers 
expensive, beautifully pack- 
aged candy such as Belgian 
chocolates, as well as bins full 
of nostalgic favorites like Ba- 
zooka bubblegum and Tootsie 
Rolls. 

With only nine employees, 
Dylan’s Candy Bar is still a 
small company, but expansion 
is on the way. This summer, 
the company went national, 
opening stores in Long Island 


Mini 


Protile 





Candylandlords: Lauren, 


left, and business 
partner, Rubin, beside their 
suite of sweets 


and Houston. Another store 
was scheduled to open in Or- 
lando in September. Lauren is 
considering new stores in 
other cities across the United 
States, as well as in London, 
Paris, and Toronto. And she is 
expanding offerings of her 
own candy label, while devel- 
oping a line of spa and bath 
products that will also be sold 
at Dylan’s. 

Lauren works with the 
company’s buyer to select the 
steady stream of new products 
that keep the store fresh. She 
also helps design the interiors 
and plan events held in the 
candy store’s party room, 
where Manhattan’s elite throw 
kids’ birthday parties and bar- 
mitzvahs or young sophisti- 
cates gather for bachelorette 
sendoffs. As Entrepreneur.com 
put it, Dylan’s shop “has 
made candy cool.” 

So far, her passion for 
sweets is undiminished. “Sure, 
there’s pressure,” she says. “It’s 
a lot of responsibility, and we 
have to sell things. But it’s a 
creative outlet for me, and it 
doesn’t feel like work.” 


—David McKay Wilson 


Wilson is a New York-based 


freelance writer. 


Y ) www.dylanscandybar.com 


10s & 80s 


James Walter Ummer J.D. ’72 is a member of the law 
firm Rothman Gordon in Pittsburgh. He is included in 
Who's Who in American Law, Who's Who in America, 
and the Best Lawyers in America. He is a member of 
the board of visitors of Duke’s Divinity School. He 
and his wife, Janet, live in Fox Chapel, Pa. 





Peter E. Broadbent Jr. '73, a partner at the 
law firm Christian & Barton, has been elected chair 
of the Library Board of Virginia, which preserves 
Virginia’s records and promotes education in history, 
and president of the Virginia Genealogical Society, 
an educational nonprofit organization. He lives 

in Richmond. 


Douglas Bernard Carlson '74 was appointed 
executive director of the Indian River Mosquito 
Control District in Vero Beach, Fla., where he and his 
wife, Bonnie, and their daughter live. He chairs the 
local Duke Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee. 


J. Michael Vasievich M.F.’74, Ph.D.’77 spent a 
week last December teaching a short course for 
U.S.D.A. Forest Service silvicultural specialists. He 
lives in East Lansing, Mich. 


Andrew S. Klein ’75, a physician, professor of sur- 
gery at John Hopkins School of Medicine, and chief of 
the division of transplantation in the department of 
surgery at Johns Hopkins Hospital, was elected to the 
board of directors of the United Network for Organ 
Sharing as Region 2 Councillor. He is director of the 
hospital’s comprehensive transplant center and pro- 
gram director for liver transplantation. He also main- 
tains a clinical practice in nontransplant hepatobiliary 
surgery. He lives in Cockeysville, Md. 


Priscilla Anne Burbank ’76 was appointed to 
the board of directors at the Virginia Center for the 
Creative Arts, a year-round working retreat for writ- 
ers, artists, and composers in Sweet Briar, Va. 


Timothy J. Paris ‘76, a partner in the Scottsdale, 
Ariz., law firm Beus Gilbert, is the author of Britain, the 
Hashemites, and Arab Rule, 1920-1925: The Sherifian 


Solution. He and his wife, Annette, live in Scottsdale. 


Frank Stuart Gilliam M.E '78, Ph.D. ’83, profes- 
sor of biological sciences at Marshall University, is co- 
editor of The Herbaceous Layer in Forests of Eastern 
North America. He lives in Huntington, W.Va. 


David Nathan Beratan ’80, who earned his 
Ph.D. at Cal Tech in 1986, has returned to Duke as 
the R.J. Reynolds Professor of chemistry. He and his 
wife, Kathi, live in Durham. 


John Heyward Hickey J.D. ’80, civil trial lawyer 
at the Hickey Law Firm in Miami, was appointed pres- 
ident of the Dade County Bar Association, the largest 
voluntary bar association in Florida. He is listed in 
Who's Who in America, Who's Who in American Law, 
and Who’s Who in Emerging Leaders in America. He 
lives in Coral Gables. 


Elizabeth S. “Betsy” Prioleau Ph.D. ’80 is the 
author of Seductress: Women Who Ravished the World 
and Their Lost Art of Love, a nonfiction study of the 


great enchantresses of Western history. She lives in 
New York. 


Karen Frances Blumenthal ’81 received a 
Sibert Honor from the American Library Association 
for her children’s book Six Days in October: The Stock 
Market Crash of 1929. She is the only first-time author 
to have received this award. She and her husband, 
Scott McCartney '82, and their two daughters 
live in Dallas. 


Michael S. Gildenhorn ’81 finished a two-year 
term as president of the Jewish Community Center of 


Greater Washington, which has more than 14,000 
members and logs a million visitors each year. 


Terri Lynn Mascherin ’81, recipient of the 2002 
Outstanding Legal Service Award from the National 
Coalition to Abolish the Death Penalty, was appoint- 
ed chair of the American Bar Association’s Death 
Penalty Representation Project. Within her own pro 
bono practice, she has also successfully challenged 
death sentences imposed on two men on Illinois’ 
death row. She lives in Evanston, Ill. 


Steven Edward Spetnagel ’81, a retail solu- 
tions manager for Coca-Cola North America, was 
inducted into the Point of Purchase Hall of Fame. He 
and his two children live in Alpharetta, Ga. 


Mark R. Roberts Ph.D. ’83, co-editor of The 
Herbaceous Layer in Forests of Eastern North America, 
is a forestry professor at the University of New 
Brunswick in Canada. 


Deborah Stone Flannery ’84, J.D. ’89 founded 
Intervision Group, a professional life-coaching com- 
pany. She has also created a joint venture, Corner 
Office Coaching, for the legal community. She writes 
a monthly column for several local publications and 
maintains her own law practice, Stone Law Associates. 
She and her husband, David, live in Alpharetta, Ga. 


James Thomas Glenn M.B.A. ’84, president of 
Ace Hardware of Chattanooga, a 13-store chain with 
stores in Tennessee and Georgia, was elected chair of 
the company’s board of directors. 


Robert Sanger Jacobs ’84 was promoted to 
senior vice president of business development and 
planning at Encore Acquisition Co. in Fort Worth, 
Texas, where he heads technical management in three 
of its core regions. 


John Samuel Wiener ’84, a physician, is a pro- 
fessor and chief of urology at the University of Missis- 
sippi Medical Center. He and his wife, Elizabeth 
Harper Wiener M.B.A. ’91, and their three chil- 
dren live in Jackson, Miss. 


Scott Nelson Pierpont ’86 is a partner in the 
law firm Mayer, Brown, Rowe & Maw, where he spe- 
cializes in structured finance and private equity trans- 
actions. He and his wife, Elizabeth, and their two 
children live in Rye, N.Y. 


Allison Weinberger Berman ’87 was named 
counsel at the law firm Thacher Proffitt & Wood in its 
White Plains N.Y., office, where she concentrates in 
real estate and commercial lending. 


Ellen Michelle Bublick '88 was awarded tenure at 
the University of Arizona’s law school. She and her hus- 
band, David Jacobs, and their two sons live in Tucson. 


Cheryl Astey Green M.E.M. ’88 was promoted 
to hydrologist II] at Saint John’s Water Management 
District in Palatka, Fla. 


Michael James Pinsel ’88 was appointed part- 
ner in the Chicago office of the law firm Sidley Austin 


Brown & Wood. 


Kesler T. Roberts ’88 is a legal director of 
Georgia Legal Watch, a nonprofit public-interest law 
firm in Athens, Ga., where he concentrates in Clean 
Water Act litigation. 


Mark Edward Boersma ’89 is a physician work- 
ing with HIV patients in Lilongwe, Malawi, where he 
and his wife, Britt, and their two children live. 

Benjamin Irving Fink ’89 is a shareholder in the 


Atlanta law firm Freed & Berman, where he concen- 
trates in commercial, business, employment, and 


restrictive-covenant litigation. He and his wife, Robin, 
and their daughter live in Decatur. 


Jeffrey Alan Rzepiela ’89, a senior systems 
engineer with KLA-Tencor Corp. in San Jose, 
Calif., was awarded U.S. Patent #6,538,730 for the 
invention of a defect-detection and classification 
instrument used in the inspection of semiconductor 
materials. He lives in Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Duncan Rougier-Chapman ’89, M.D. 98, an 
abdominal imaging fellow in the radiology department 
at Stanford University, completed his radiology resi- 
dency at Duke. He and his wife, Elissa “Maggie” 
Rougier-Chapman 795, M.S. 99, Ph.D. ’00, and 
their two children live in Palo Alto, Calif. 


MARRIAGES: Rhonda Lee Montoya ’86 to 
Ramsey Hasan on May 10. Residence: Sunrise, Fla. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Robert John 
Pelosky Jr. '81 and Mahsa Pelosky on July 4. 
Named Ryan Francis... Daughter to Karen 
Elizabeth Conover B.S.E. 85 and Martyn 
Thrussell on July 3. Named Isabella Grace...First 
child and daughter to Gigi Perkinson Hershey 
’86 and Steve Hershey on July 1. Named Olivia 
Louisa... Third child and first daughter to Margot 
Warren Patterson ’87 and James McKee 
Patterson 88 on March 28. Named Laura Frances... 
Second child and first daughter to Benjamin I. 
Fink ’89 and Robin Y. Fink on March 6. Named 
Elizabeth Young...Second child and first daughter to 
Duncan Peter Rougier-Chapman 89, M.D. 
98 and Elissa “Maggie” Rougier-Chapman 
95, M.S. 99, Ph.D. ’00 on June 23. Named Samantha 
Marie...Second child and first son to Steven Jay 
Wiederhorn ’89 and Heather Wiederhorn on June 
17. Named Ethan Spencer. 
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90s 


David Scott Cunningham Ph.D. '90 is a profes- 


sor of religion and director of a new program on the 
theological exploration of vocation at Hope College 
in Holland, Mich. He was professor of theology and 
ethics at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. He 
is also the author of Reading is Believing: The Christian 
Faith through Literature and Film. 


Meredith Boyd Kratt '90 is a C.PA. with the 
public accounting firm Arena, Snyder & Rothschild 
in Exton, Pa. She and her husband, John, and their 
children live in Downingtown, Pa. 


Patricia Keogh Naslund 190, M.D. '94 is a neu- 


rologist at Raleigh Neuorology. Her husband, Robert 
Alec Naslund B.S.E. ‘90, Ph.D. "95, is an engineer 
at Visual Sciences, Inc. in Raleigh. The couple and 
their two children live in Raleigh. 


Robert Aaron Book ’91, a research economist at 
CNA Corp., a nonprofit research company based in 
Alexandria, Va., earned his Ph.D. in economies and 
his M.B.A. at the University of Chicago’s business 
school. His dissertation dealt with the effects of gov- 
ernment research funding on the pharmaceutical 
industry. He lives in Fairfax, Va. 


Brent Albert Fewell M.E.M. 91 practices envi- 
ronmental law at the law firm Jones Day in Pittsburgh, 
where he focuses on transactional work, compliance 
counseling, and environmental litigation. He was 
appointed co-chair of the Wetlands and Endangered 
Species Committee for The Environmental Law 
Group of the Federalist Society. 


Michael Joseph Hunseder "91 was appointed 
partner in the Washington office of the law firm 


Sidley Austin Brown & Wood. He and his wife, Jana 
Rae Kollias 89, live in Washington. 


Zvi Pasman "91, Ph.D. '97 is an assistant professor of 

English at Illinois College in Jacksonville, Ill. He was a 
g nois Colleg 

postdoctoral fellow for the American Cancer Society. 


Tricia Y. Ting '91 is an assistant professor of neu- 
rology at the University of Maryland Medical Center, 
where her sub-specialty is epilepsy. She and her hus- 
band, Robert, live in Ellicott City, Md. 


Marion K. Underwood [}).1). ‘91 is the author of 
Social Aggression Among Girls, a book focusing on the 
developmental functions of such behaviors as gossip, 
friendship manipulation, and social exclusion. She 
lives in Plano, Texas. 


Sally Joo Bailey '92, an attending physician in 
pediatric allergy and immunology at Cornell-Weill 
New York Presbyterian Hospital in Manhattan, com- 
pleted her fellowship at Johns Hopkins. She and her 
husband, William Grant, live in New York. 


Laura Marie Cusumano M.B.A. ’92 is director 
of strategy and business development at Integrated 
Marketing Associates, a marketing research and con- 
sulting firm in Bryn Mawr, Pa. She was a director of 
marketing research and analysis at GlaxoSmithKline. 


Alayna Gaines '92 is the managing editor at a 
Gold Trade publication. She and her husband, David 
Riggins, live in Orlando. 

Chad Thomas Sarchio ’92 is assistant U.S. 


attorney in Washington. He and his wife, Christina, 
live in Alexandria, Va. 


Teresa Marie Shaw Ph.D. '92 is vice provost and 
an associate professor at Claremont Graduate 
University, where she administers academic program 
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review, accreditation issues, and academic policies. 
She was associate provost for academic programs and 
policies. She lives in Claremont, Calif. 


Andrea Lynn Boyd '93 has earned her Ph.D. at 
the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. The 
title of her dissertation was “The Impact of AD/HD 
on African American Families.” She lives in Las Vegas. 


Shelby Snyder Hammer 93 is the associate 
director of financial aid and admissions at Indian 
Springs School, a day- and boarding-school for grades 
8-12, in Birmingham, Ala. 


Julie Hedenkamp B.S.E. "93 is vice president of 
product development for Express Seripts. She and her 
husband, John Cochran, live in St. Louis. 


Jason Michael Schultz 193, who earned his J.D. 
at the University of California-Berkeley, is a staff at- 
torney for the Electronic Frontier Foundation in San 
Francisco, a leading public-interest group that works to 
preserve online civil liberties and maintain balanced 
copyright policies. He was with the intellectual prop- 
erty law firm Fish & Richardson in San Diego. 


Justin Phillip Seamonds '93 was appointed 
vice president, controller, of Haverty Furniture Cos., 
Inc., a home-furnishings retailer. He was chief finan- 
cial officer of a cellular tower developer and operator. 
He lives in Atlanta. 


Matthew Dyckman J.D. '94 was appointed part- 
ner at the law firm Thacher Proffitt & Wood in Wash- 
ington, where he represents financial institutions and 
investment banking firms in securities, general-corpo- 
rate, and financial-services regulation matters. 


John Durward Holly IV 94 is a second-year 
internal medicine resident at the University of 
Virginia Hospital in Charlottesville. 
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founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 

| the University was built. 






The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 
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Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
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John Chu-Lun Kuo 94 is a dentist at the Choctaw 
Nation Health Care Center in Talihina, Okla. He and 
his wife, Kimberly Lynn, live in Tuskahoma, Okla. 


William Patrick Robison 194 is an associate in 
the litigation department of the law firm Sachnoff & 
Weaver. He lives in Chicago. 


Nathaniel Sekou Turner 94, a foreign-service 
officer in the State Department, is on a two-year tour 
for the Consulate in Hong Kong, where he is responsi- 
ble for the adjudication of visas for people who want 
to travel temporarily or move permanently to the U.S. 


Robert St. Clair Carroll ’95 is a banking officer 
at BB&T. He lives in Raleigh. 


Charles Dongue Choi B.S.E. 95, who earned his 
Ph.D. in biomedical engineering at the University of 
Michigan, is a systems engineer at Digital System 
Resources, Inc. in Fairfax, Va. His dissertation was 
“Integrated Balloon Ultrasound Catheters for Strain 
Imaging and Stent Deployment Guidance.” 


Phillip Daniel Ehrlich 195 is completing his 
ophthalmology residency at Louisiana State 
University in New Orleans. He plans to do a fellow- 
ship studying glaucoma. 


Christopher Scott Ennen B.S.E. 95, a lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Navy Medical Corps, is completing 
a residency in obstetrics and gynecology at the Naval 
Medical Center in Portsmouth, Va. He and his wife, 
Caroline Bell Ennen "95, and their two daugh- 
ters live in Chesapeake, Va. 


Marcus Anthony Hadden [5 is an account 
manager at the Federal Home Loan Bank of New 
York. He and his wife, Tasia, live in New York. 


James R. Jacobs M.D. 95 is director of health 
services at Syracuse University, where he oversees a 
multidisciplinary team of 47 clinical- and administra- 
tive-staff members. He was medical director at UNC- 
Charlotte’s Broker Health Center. 


Mary A. Jacques 95, M.E.M. ’97 is environmen- 
tal health and safety coordinator for the division of 
student life at MIT. She lives in Boston. 


Kira Lainie Marchenese "05 has entered the 
Mid-Career Master’s in Public Administration pro- 
gram at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government. 
She was with America Online. She lives in 
Somerville, Mass. 


Stephanie Ann Roth-Evans 195 is a minister 
and member of the Missouri Annual Conference of 


the United Methodist Church. She and her husband, 


Bill, and their son live in Defiance, Mo. 


Darren Glenn Jackson J.D. '96, a partner with 
the law firm Gay, Stroud and Jackson in Zebulon, 
N.C., was appointed to the board of directors of First 
Citizens Bank in Eastern Wake County, where she will 
assist bank management with business development 
and policy matters. He lives in Raleigh. 


Liam Murphy Monahan "96 is a visiting instructor 
in philosophy at Valparaiso University in Valparaiso, 
Ind. He has been teaching at the University of Notre 
Dame, where he is working toward his Ph.D. 


Joshua David Septimus 6, a hospitalist at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Hospital in Houston, finished his 
residency in internal medicine at Baylor College of 
Medicine. He and his wife, Alison, live in Houston. 


Lovita Tandy J.D. 96 is the first African-American 
female partner in the history of the Atlanta law firm 
King & Spalding, where she represents clients includ- 
ing the Coca-Cola Co. and the Honda Motor Corp. 


Ryan David Clinton 797 is assistant solicitor gen- 
eral for the state of Texas, where he argues on behalf 
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Ralph Damiano M.D. 96 


alph Damiano says he 
never tires of his job, 
and it’s hard not to 
believe him. A profes- 
sor of surgery and chief of 
cardiac surgery at the Wash- 
ington University School of 
Medicine, Damiano splits his 
time between teaching med- 
ical-school classes, training 
new residents, and conducting 
research in his specialty, com- 
puter-assisted coronary sur- 
gery. He also performs about 
four operations a week. All of 
this puts him squarely at the 
intersection of theory and 
practice in cardiac surgery, a 
situation he clearly cherishes. 

“The driving passion you 
have if you’re a physician is in 
your clinical work,” he says. 
“But, at the same time, I 
would find my life tremen- 
dously empty if all I came in 
and did every day was clinical 
work.” 

A genial fellow with the 
smooth, reassuring voice 
you'd like to hear from the 
man who’s about to reach into 
your chest, Damiano per- 
formed the first computer- 
assisted coronary bypass graft 
in North America in 1998. 
Two years later, after conduct- 
ing a series of FDA-approved 
trial runs of the operation at 
Penn State University, he 
arrived at WU, where he con- 
tinues to refine the procedure 
and teaches it to his protégés. 

The setup for a computer- 
assisted bypass graft—a blood- 
vessel transplant designed to 
reroute blood flow around a 
narrowed or clogged artery— 
is marvelously simple. About 
five feet from the operating 
table sits a console with a 
video screen and joysticks. 
Each joystick controls a 
robotic arm that acts as an 
extension of Damiano, per- 
forming surgical procedures 
like incisions and suturing. A 
third arm with an illuminated 
camera, called an endoscope, 
is voice-controlled. 

Using the console is “very 
different for a surgeon, partic- 
ularly since we’re so used to 
having our hands inside a 
patient,” Damiano acknowl- 
edges. “That intimate contact 


is, I think, a lot of the appeal 
to surgery.” But he’s gotten 
used to the joysticks, he says. 
“You're still very much tied 
up in the procedure.” 

The most important benefit 
of the computerized system, 
known as ZEUS, is tremor 
reduction: The software is 
designed to minimize the 
shaking of a surgeon’s hand to 
prevent potentially devastat- 
ing slips. The result is a 
breakthrough in micro- 
surgery—the ability to operate 
successfully on smaller and 
smaller vessels. 

Endoscopic microsurgery is 
“impossible to do by hand,” 
says Damiano, who studied 
under physicians David 
Sabiston and James Cox at 
Duke. “For the first time in 
the history of surgery, we are 
able to do technical maneu- 
vers and procedures that ex- 
ceed normal human dexterity. 
One day we could be able to 
operate on individual cells.” 

But the field is still at the 
fledgling stage. Robotics is 
used in only a few of the hun- 
dreds of surgeries performed 
at the WU Medical Center in 


a year. Most of the time, even 


Minit 2 roti e 


Damiano still operates using 
the traditional hands-on 
method. 

So far, though, the results 
with robotics have been over- 
whelmingly positive: Surgeons 
can operate on a still-beating 
heart, without the benefit of a 
heart-lung machine. And 
endoscopic surgery makes it 
possible to replace the typical 
massive chest incision with a 
few Phillips-head-sized holes, 
thus cutting recovery time 
and complications dramatical- 
ly. The ability to operate 
remotely on a patient might 
eventually lead to long-dis- 
tance surgery, controlled by 
someone up to 3,000 miles 
away from the patient. 

That’s still on the distant 
horizon, says Damiano. But, 
“even in these early stages, we 
can see what the potential of 
itis. I think eventually we'll 
change how surgery is done. 
How long that might be, 
whether five or ten years, I 
don’t know. But I do know it 
will happen.” 


—Taylor Upchurch 


Upchurch is a freelance writer 
in St. Louis. 
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of Texas in both state and federal courts. He prac- 
ticed appellate law with the law firm Vinson & Elkins 


in Austin, where he lives 


Kristal Tamara Keys '97, who earned her M.D. 
at Wake Forest University’s medical school, is a resi- 
dent in anesthesiology at Vanderbilt University in 


Na hv ille, lenn 


Andrew Ira Wolf '97, who earned his M.D. at 
Thomas Jefferson University’s medical school, is a 
resident in internal medicine at Duke Medical 
Center. He lives in Charlotte. 


Jessica Sarah Budnitz "98 is the founder and 
executive director of Juvenile Justice Partners, a 
newly created legal clinic that will provide child- 
focused legal representation, train attorneys to advo- 
cate on behalf of children, and foster involvement 
with community enrichment programs in Cambridge, 


Mass. 


Wendy Jan Gerwick "98, federal court law clerk 
for the Northern district of Texas, graduated class 
valedictorian from Southern Methodist University’s 
law school, where she was student director of the 
Academic Skills Assistance Program and editor of the 
SMU Law Review Association’s annual survey of 
Texas law. 


Jared Blaine Hossack 198, who earned his 
M.D. and M.B.A. at Thomas Jefferson University, is a 
resident in internal medicine at Beth Israel 
Deaconess Medical Center in Boston. 


Roger Glen Robins Ph.D. '99, a historian spe- 
cializing in the rise of American religious movements, 
was named assistant professor of history/political sci- 
ence at Marymount College in Rancho Palos Verdes, 
Calif. He was assistant professor of American history 
at Westmont College. He is an archivist at the David 
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J. duPlessis Center at Fuller Theological Seminary in 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Jamie Beth Rosen '99, who earned her D.V.M. 
at the University of Pennsylavania’'s veterinary school, 
is a practicing veterinarian outside of Boston. Her 
husband, Michael Joshua Rosen '99, graduated 
from Harvard Medical School and is a resident in 
pediatrics at Children’s Hospital in Boston. They live 
in Brighton, Mass. 


MARRIAGES: Stanford Ming Lin '91 to Jia-Lu 
Yin on June 28. Residence: New York...Alayna 
Gaines '92 to David Lee Riggins II] on March 15. 
Residence: Washington...Sally Joo '92 to William 
Grant Bailey on June 21. Residence: New York... 
Lisa Klink '92 to Andrew Maskiell on July 13. 
Residence: Santa Monica, Calif....Julie 
Hedenkamp B.S.E. 93 to John Cochran on Oct. 
12, 2002. Residence: St. Louis...Matthew 
Charles Bouchard '94 to Mary A. Jacques 
95, M.E.M. 97 in April 2002. Residence: Boston... 
John Chu-Lun Kuo 94 to Kimberly Lynn Merritt 
on July 24. Residence: Tuskahoma, Okla... Sandra 
Soonjae Won 194 to David Sohn on Nov. 9, 2002. 
Residence: Palo Alto, Calif....Mary A. Jacques 
‘95, M.E.M. 97 to Matthew Charles Bouchard 
94 in April 2002. Residence: Boston...Marcus 
Anthony Hadden 195 to [asia Ann Hetling. 
Residence: New York...Steven Robert 
Sherman 95 to Rachel Maria Haberkern 197 
on June 21 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Arlington, 
Va.... Matthew Laurence Altman "96 to 
Sherry Marin B.S.E. '96 on May 25 in Duke 
Gardens. Residence: Washington... Joshua David 
Septimus '%6 to Alison Goodman on Aug. 31. 
Residence: Houston... Rahil Collines Briggs 
97 to David Jason Winship on June 21. Residence: 
Oakland, Calif....Rachel Maria Haberkern 

‘97 to Steven Robert Sherman 5 on June 21 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Arlington, Va.... 
Dorothée Sylva Neau 97 to Scott Allen Ashby 
on July 5. Residence: New York...Barbara Boston 
98 to Burns McKinney on May 31. Residence: 
Cambridge, Mass....Alison DuBose ’98 to Jesse 
James Sturm B.S.E. 98, M.D. '03 in April in 
Duke Chapel. Residence: Baltimore...Jeffrey 
Warren Green 98 to Molly Cynthia 
Pescador 198 on Oct. 19, 2002, in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Washington...Lauren Faith Oland 
98 to Christopher Casazza on June 14. Residence: 
Hartford, Conn....Molly Cynthia Pescador 98 
to Jeffrey Warren Green 198 on Oct. 19, 2002, 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Washington... Michael 
Joshua Rosen 99 to Jamie Beth Trauner 
99 on May 25. Residence: Brighton, Mass. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to David Neal 
Crossman 90 and Laura Hinely Crossman 
90 on May 13. Named Samantha Grace...Second 
child and first son to Meredith Boyd Kratt 90 
and John Blackburn Kratt on July 1. Named 
Theodore Cabell...Second child and first son to 
Patricia Keogh Naslund 90, M.D. 94 and 
Robert Alec Naslund B.S.E. ’90, Ph.D. 95 

on June 5. Named Mark David...Second child and 
son to Christopher Michael Atkins M.B.A. 
91 and Lesa Atkins on April 14. Named Ian 
Christopher...Second child and first daughter to 
Heather McCaslin Kempczinski 9! and 
Chris Kempcezinski on April 23. Named Lily Ann... 
Second child and son to Tricia Y. Ting ’91 and 
Robert K. Shin on April 6. Named Benjamin... 
Third child and second son to Jennifer Huntley 
Mario '92 and Jeremy K. Mario 92, M.B.A. ’96 
on June 14. Named Charles Conrad...Son to Chad 
Thomas Sarchio '92 and Christina Sarchio on 
Feb. 25. Named Evan Tomas...Third son to 
Christen Feldmann Holly '94 and John 


Durward Holly IV '94 on April 30. Named 
Christopher Ryan...Second child and first son to 
Philip Daniel Ehrlich '95 and Anita Ehrlich on 
Jan. 15. Named Andrew Jacob...Second child and 
daughter to Caroline Bell Ennen "95 and 
Christopher Scott Ennen B.S.E. 95 on March 
16. Named Charlotte Rose... Daughter to Amy 
Bright Rabadam "95 and Michael Rabadam on 
June 20. Named Julia Lauren...First child and son to 
Stephanie Ann Roth-Evans 95 and Bill Roth- 
Evans on July 8. Named Jackson Monroe...Second 
child and first daughter to Elissa “Maggie” 
Rougier-Chapman 95, M.S. 99, Ph.D. '00 and 
Duncan Peter Rougier-Chapman '89, M.D. 
98 on June 23. Named Samantha Marie. 


Faison Boineau Gibson '00, who earned her 
law degree at UNC-Chapel Hill, is a member of 
the law firm Murchsion, Taylor & Gibson in 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Elliott Lee Hazen '00 is pursuing a doctorate in 
ecology. He and his wife, Lucie, live in Durham. 





Tina Coker Jordan '00, who graduated from 
Samford University’s law school with honors, is a law 
clerk to Justice Jean Brown of the Alabama Supreme 
Court. She and her husband, Scott, raise cattle and 
horses on their farm in Haynesville, Ala. 


Kara Silber Medoff ’00 was an associate produc- 
er for Long Day’s Journey Into Night, which won a Tony 
Award for best revival of a play. 


MARRIAGES: Joseph Paschal Brooks III ‘00 
to Susan Louise Donahue ’02 on July 4. 
Residence: New York...Christine Marie Hayes 
00 to Jeffrey Michael Weller on May 17. Residence: 
Pacific Palisades, Calif...Elliott Lee Hazen 

’00 to Lucie Jean Weis on July 20. Residence: 
Durham...Erin Elizabeth Snyder ’00 to 
Christian Robert Romeiser on Nov. 9, 2002. 
Residence: Durham...Susan Louise Donahue 
‘02 to Joseph Paschal Brooks III '00 on July 4. 
Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to John Allen 
Hartingh M.B.A. ’00 and Jennifer Hartingh on Feb. 
22. Named Jack William. 


Velma Brittain '25 of Dubuque, Iowa, on July 29, 
2001. A homemaker and educator, she taught ele- 
mentary and high school in Brevard, N.C. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, including Elizabeth Mary 
Mann ’55; a son; seven grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 





John H. Meyers 731 of Sarasota, Fla., on Aug. 19, 
2001. A World War II Navy veteran, he was a retired 
commander in the U.S. Naval Reserve. He later 
worked as an executive for several federal government 
agencies. He is survived by his companion, Suzan 
Sheffield; a niece; and a nephew. 


Ethel Wilkins Crabtree ‘32 of Durham, on 
Aug. 24, 2002. A librarian in the Durham public 
schools, she taught Sunday school at Ridgecrest 
Baptist Church for 45 years. She is survived by two 
nieces and a nephew. 


Arthur Koffler 32 of Stamford, Conn., on Feb. 22, 


2002, of cancer. He earned his M.D. at Jefferson 
Medical College in 1936 and was a family practitioner. 








A first lieutenant in the Army during World War II, 
he was president of the Stamford Medical Society and 
the Kiwanis Club of Stamford. He is survived by his 
wife, Carolyn; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Sarah Garland Bassett ’33 of Chatham, N.]J., 
on Jan. 4, 2001. At Duke, she was president of the 
Delta Delta Delta sorority. She is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, and six grandchildren. 


John R. Naisby Jr. °33 of Franklin, N.J., on Sept. 
5, 2002. He had retired from N.J. Zinc Co. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Deco, and two sons. 


Nancy Roberson Partridge 733 of Saint Paul, 
Minn., on Jan. 31, 2002. At Duke, she was a member 
of the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She had retired 
from teaching. She is survived by her husband, 
Arthur; a son; and a daughter. 


Lewis H. Dorsett °34 of Mount Gilead, N.C., on 
Sept. 15, 2002. During World War II, he was in the 
Army’s 2nd Armored Division, which was involved in 
the North Africa Campaign, the Normandy Invasion 
on D-Day, the Battle of the Bulge, and the early occu- 
pation of Berlin. He was awarded a Bronze Star, the 
Belgian Fourragere, and a European Theater Ribbon 
with five Battle Stars. A chair of Montgomery County’s 
board of education, he was on the board of directors 
of the N.C. School Board Association, and received 
the Raleigh Dingman Award for Outstanding Board- 
manship in 1990. He is survived by his wife, Louise; a 
son; a daughter, Marion Dorsett Thompson 
67; and three grandchildren. 


Virginia Blackwell Pittman 734 of Roanoke, Va., 
on Sept. 28, 2002. She was a member of the Colonial 
Dames of the XVII Century and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Dade Sparks Ph.D. ’34 of Denton, Texas, on Jan. 
1, 2002. He was awarded a fellowship for graduate 
study at Duke, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was a faculty member at Texas State College for 
Women (now Texas Women’s University) for 42 years, 
teaching history and government. He is survived by 
his wife, Ophelia; a son; and a daughter. 


Raymond H. Wadsworth B.S.M.E. 35 of Las 
Vegas, on July 24, 2002. A mechanical engineer, 
teacher, author, photographer, painter, and poet, he 
was also a member of the Las Vegas Organ Club and 
the Society of Motion Picture & TV Engineers. He is 
survived by his wife, Lena; three sons; a daughter; 
nine grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Bennett Bright 36 of Suisun City, Calif, 
on Aug. 31, 2002. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Phi sorority and Phi Beta Kappa honorary soci- 
ety. During World War II, she worked with the 
American Red Cross. She taught English at Pahala 
and Honokaa high schools in Hawaii and was social 
director at Queen’s Hospital. She later had a private 
practice in marriage and personal counseling in 
Richmond, Calif. She is survived by a sister and a 
brother. 


Frances Gwin Few 736 of Durham, on Aug. 12, 
2002. She taught in Durham public schools for 14 
years and was a founder and incorporator of Thres- 
hold. She was involved with the National Alliance for 
the Mentally Ill. She is predeceased by her husband, 
William P. Few B.S.£.E. ’38, the son of the presi- 
dent of Trinity College and Duke (1910-1940). She is 
survived by a daughter, Frances Few Usry 63; a 
son, William P. Few Jr. ’65; a daughter-in-law, 
Paula Kozicki Few ’65; a granddaughter, 
Jessica Few Whitehurst '94; a grandson, William 
Preston Few Ill 6; and a grandson-in-law, Alan 
Lee Whitehurst B.S.E. ’94, J.D. 97, M.S. 97. 


Roland O. Lindsay °36 of Leesburg, Va., on Sept. 


25, 2002. He was a lieutenant in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and a captain in the U.S. Army Air Corps 
during World War IL. He is survived by his wife, Sara; 
two sons; a daughter; a sister, Frances Gordon 
Austin '37; and several nieces and nephews, includ- 
ing Harriet A. Mattes 64 and John Towneley 
Austin M.E '74. 


Robert L. Mallard ’36 of Durham, on Sept. 9, 2002. 
He was a past president of the Knights of Pythias, the 
American Tobacco Co. Retiree Club, and the Friendly 
City Civitan Club. He is survived by his wife, Doris; a 
son; two daughters; three stepsons; three stepdaugh- 
ters; 11 grandsons; and seven granddaughters. 


Kathryn Whitcomb Vinson ’36 of Farmersville, 
Texas, on July 20, 2002 She was president of the 
United Methodist Women’s Circle and a board mem- 
ber of Camp Fire Girls. She was a tutor at Ben 


Franklin Junior High School and helped develop the 
Head Start program. She is survived by a daughter 
and several grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Ethel Adele Weyant ’36 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
July 11, 2002. She served 26 years in the Navy, begin- 
ning in 1942, when she enlisted in the first class of 
female officer candidates in the Naval Reserve. She 
was transferred into the regular Navy in 1948, when 
women were permitted to serve. She resigned with the 
rank of commander. 


Joseph K. David Jr. ’37, M.D. ’41 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Aug. 1, 2002. He served in the Navy Medical 
Corps in the Pacific during World War II. In the early 
Fifties, he founded the first sickle-cell anemia clinic in 
Jacksonville. Besides his private practice from 1947 to 
1988, he was a clinical professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Florida. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
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N. David ‘68; two sons, Clifford B. David '68, 
M.D.'72 and Richard J. David M.D. 74; a 
daughter; owo brothers, including Noble J. David 
48, M.D. °52; three sisters, including Gladys David 
Howell '76 and her husband, John M. Howell 
‘54; and nine grandchildren, including Charles 
Joseph David ‘0! 


Charlotte Kueffner Tudor '37 of Bloomington, 
Minn., on Sept. 8, 2002. She is survived by three 
daughters; a sister, Rose Kueffner Donnell '41,; 
eight grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Edward W. Shilling B.S.M.E. '38 of Wilmington, 
Del., on June 25. He worked for DuPont for 42 years 
and was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers’ national board. He con- 
tributed to the Manhattan Project, which developed 
the first atomic bomb. He is survived by his wife, Fran; 
three sons; four grandchildren; and two brothers. 


Winifred M. Sawyer R.N. °39 of Ponte Vedra, 
Fla., on May 19, 2002. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Martha Jane Sawyer B.S.N. '66; 
ason, Robb Logan Romp M.D. 95; seven grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Benson C. Tomlinson LL.B. °39 of St. Louis, on 
Aug. 9, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Martha; two 
sons; and two grandsons. 

Isa Sills Barton ‘40 of Maplewood, N.J., on Sept. 
7, 2002. She is survived by five daughters, three sons, 
eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Elmer William Erickson 40, M.D. '43 of Ligonier, 
Pa., on Oct. 25, 2002. During World War II, he was 

a Navy lieutenant serving aboard a destroyer escort. 
After completing his surgical residency at Mercy 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, he practiced in McKeesport for 
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more than 40 years. He is survived by his wife, Therese; 
three daughters, including Jeanne Marie Erick- 
son B.S. N.'79; a sister; and 11 grandchildren, 


Bernard Basil Beaulieu '42 of Hanson, Mass., 
on July 10, 2002. He worked for the John Hancock In- 
surance Co. in Boston for more than 20 years. He re- 
tired from the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve as a captain. 
He is survived by his wife, Meredith, and six children. 


Lawrence E. Blanchard Jr. ‘42 of Richmond, Va., 
on April 14. At Duke, he was president of the Men's 
Student Government Association. He was vice chair 
and chief financial officer of Ethyl Corp. He was a trus- 
tee of Randolph-Macon College and a member of the 
boards of Virginia Commonwealth University Founda- 
tion, the Virginia Foundation for Independent Colleges, 
and the University of Virginia’s business school. He 

is survived by his wife, Frances H. Blanchard 
"43; two sons; two daughters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Paul C. Laybourne Jr. '42 of Lake Quivira, 
Kan., on July 12, 2001, of cancer. He was a professor 
of child psychiatry at Kansas University Medical 
Center for nearly 40 years and received many awards, 
including the Chancellor's Award for Excellence 

in Teaching and the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion-Life Fellow Award. He is survived by his wife, 
Lillian; two sons; a daughter; four grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


William B. Dennis '43 of Durham, on Sept. 28, 
2002. A World War II Army veteran, he was past edi- 
tor of the family-owned Henderson Daily Dispatch. He 
was a member of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and a Paul Harris Fellow of Rotary Interna- 
tional. He is survived by his wife, Louise Williams 
Dennis B.S.N. '48; two sons, including Steven H. 
Dennis 777; a daughter; and six grandchildren. 


Sidney Loy Gulledge Jr. B.S.M.E. '43 of Raleigh 
on Aug. 17, 2002. He was vice president for commer- 
cial lending at Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. when he 
retired in 1975. He then became manager of the com- 
mercial division of North Hills Realty Co. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Betty; two sons, including Sidney 
L. Gulledge Ill’72; a daughter; a sister, Jane 
Gulledge Winecoff '52; and eight grandchildren. 


Herbert N. Barry Jr. '44 of Allendale, N.J., on 
May 5, 2002, of Parkinson’s disease. He was a veteran 
of World War II and the Korean War. He served on 
the Allendale Board of Adjustments for a number of 
years. He is survived by his wife, Rose Marie; a daugh- 
ter; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Alton G. Campbell '44 of Southern Pines, N.C., 
on Sept. 28, 2002. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II. He was a farmer and a financial analyst with 
Dunn and Bradstreet. He later became principal of 
Bonlee Elementary School, Chatham Central High 
School, and Northwood High School, and secondary 
supervisor for the Chatham Country Schools 
Administration Office in North Carolina. A local 
organizer of the Silk Hop Ruritan Club, he served as 
president, lieutenant governor, and district governor 
for Ruritans National. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; two sons, including Alton G. Campbell 
Jr. A.M. ’77; a daughter; a brother; and a sister. 


Frank Abbot Chapman B.S.M.E. '44 of Pittsboro, 
N.C., on Sept. 23, 2002. At Duke, he was a member 
of the golf team. A World War II Air Force veteran, 
he later worked at Dupont and Bendix Corp. He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret; three sons; a daughter; 
and six grandchildren. 


E. Richard Harrell Jr. '44, M.D. ’46 of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on June 9, 2002. 


Frances Tamarkin Monus ’44 of Palm Beach, 
Fla., on April 7, 2001. 


Malcolm Paul Tyor M.D. '46 of Durham, N.C., 
on April 11. He trained at Wake Forest University’s 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine and conducted 
research at the Institute for Nuclear Studies before 
moving to Jacksonville, Fla., to practice gastroenterol- 
ogy. He returned to North Carolina to head the VA 
Hospital’s gastroenterology program and radioisotope 
service. He was chief of gastroenterology at Duke 
Medical Center for 20 years and a past president of 
the American Gastroenterology Association. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; three daughters, including 
Jacquelyn Tyor Schaur ’72 and Regina Tyor- 
Johnson 73, M.Ed. ’73; a son, William R. Tyor 
M.D. 81; and seven grandchildren, including 
Jessica Lynn Sartorius '97. 


Betty Abelman Vatz ‘46 of Chapel Hill, on Sept. 
1, 2002. She was a professional photographer who held 
shows in New York and Chapel Hill. She had worked 
with Jewish Family Services in Manhattan and was a 
member of the Chapel Hill Kehillah. She is survived 
by two sons, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Virginia Grace Kunz '47 of Yalaha, Fla., on Aug. 
9, 2002, of cancer. She is survived by her husband, 
George; two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Helen Yarmush Zimmerberg A.M. '47 of High- 
land Park, N.J., on Oct. 30, 2001. During World War 
II, she worked on the Manhattan Project for the U.S. 
Army. She was assistant university librarian and head 
of the biology department library at Princeton Univer- 
sity for 15 years. She is survived by her husband, Hyman; 
two sons; a daughter; and eight grandchildren. 


John W. Wellman ’48, J.D. °50 of Media, Pa., on 
Feb. 21, 2002. He was a Navy veteran of World War II. 
In 1954, he was one of four attorneys from Delaware 
Country serving as legal counsel to the U.S. Senate 
Select Committee conducting censure proceedings 
against Senator Joseph McCarthy. He worked at the 
law firm Chadwick, Curran, Petrikin and Smithers 
and was solicitor for Concord Township and Nether 
Providence. He was past president of Les Bons Vivants, 
a gourmet society, and the Chester Boys Club; a 
board member for the Chester Rotary Club; and an 
editor of the Delaware County Legal Journal. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Donna; two sons; a daughter; and 
two grandchildren. 


Lawrence D. Mangum 749 of Raleigh, on Oct. 
10, 2002. He was an airplane mechanic and athletics 
instructor for the U.S. Army Air Corps in the European 
Theater during World War II. He was a district sales 
manager at Metropolitan Life Insurance. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Shirley; a daughter; a son; and five 
grandchildren. 


Helen Scott Pearson R.N. ’49, B.S.N. ’49 of 
Charlestown, W.Va., on Sept. 6, 2002, of lung cancer. 
She was an occupational health nurse at government 
facilities in Washington. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Eugene D. Pearson B.S.C_E. '51; three 
daughters; an adopted son; a grandson; two brothers; 
and a sister. 


Roger Howard Allred °50 of Charlotte, on April 
12, 2002. From 1943 to 1946, he served in the U.S. 
Army Air Corps in the U.S., China, and India. He 
later became a special agent in counterespionage for 
the FBI and a special investigator for the National 
Security Agency. He worked for 31 years at Southern 
Bell in its security division. He is survived by his wife, 
Bernice; two sons; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Charles Robert Holloman J.D. '50 of Raleigh, 
on March 24. A World War II Air Force veteran, he 
first served as a meteorologist and later as a combat 
intelligence officer. A visiting lecturer at NC. State, 
Duke, and Appalachian State universities, he taught 
at Western Carolina University and Davidson College. 


| 


He was president, vice-president of policy and plan- 
ning, and business manager for the N.C. Department 
of Community Colleges. He was past director of publi- 
cations for the N.C. Citizens Association and a past 
president of the Wake County Historical Society. He 
is survived by his wife, Madeline; three sons; a daugh- 
ter; and five grandchildren. 


Edward Earl Hubbard ’50 of Southern Pines, N.C., 
on Sept. 20, 2002. During World War II, he took part 
in the Marine landings on Iwo Jima, Guam, and Chi 
Chi Jima. He worked for the IRS before beginning a 
32-year career in banking. After retiring in 1986 as 
vice president of the former Southern National Bank 
of North Carolina, he began an investment and con- 
sulting business. He served four terms on Southern 
Pines’ town council and two terms as its mayor. He 
was a past president of the local Rotary Club and for- 
mer director of the N.C. State Veterinary Foundation. 
He is survived by three daughters and two sons. 


John W. Jeske Jr. ’50 of Alexandria Township, 
N.J., on Aug. 20, 2002. He was a business manager at 
Gill St. Bernard’s School in Peapack-Gladstone for 13 
years before retiring in 2001. He is survived by his 
wife, Jean; a son; a daughter; and six grandchildren. 


Phillip Holland Cannon Jr. 75! of Wilmington, 
Del., on June 26. He was a Navy veteran of the Korean 
War, working on radar and sonar apparatus. He later 
joined Westinghouse Electronic Corp., working on 
projects and systems sales for the Bala Cynwyd office. 
He is survived by his wife, Dorothy, and a brother. 


Richard Harold Myers Ph.D. 51 of Durham, on 
Sept. 2, 2002. He worked for 34 years at the DuPont 
Co., retiring in 1984. He was a member of the Kiwanis 
Club and the Civil War Roundtable. He is survived by 
his wife, Ruth; a daughter; a son; five grandsons; and 
a great-grandson. 


Waring Wright Smith Jr. M.E.’51 of Stephens 
City, Va., on Oct. 16, 2001, of pneumonia. He was 
woodlands manager at Union Camp Corp. for more 
than 30 years. He was named fellow in the Society of 
American Foresters in 1994. He is survived by two 
daughters and four grandchildren. 


Karl Van Der Beck ’51 of Short Hills, N.J., on 
July 5, 2002. He was an Army veteran of World War 
II. He worked for 31 years at Bristol-Myers Co., where 
he was a mentor in the Junior Achievement Program, 
before retiring in 1987. He is survived by his wife, 
Joan; a daughter; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Frederich Londis Brusher LL.B. ’52 of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on Aug. 1, 2002. 


Harold E. Gibson Jr. '52, LL.B. 54 of Mansfield, 
Ohio, on Aug. 9, 2002. He was a Navy veteran of 
World War II. He worked for Louisville Title Co. 
before serving two years as assistant city solicitor. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary Ann, and a daughter. 


1. Elwood Roberts °53 of Tucson, on June 9, 
2002. He earned his M.S.W. in 1960 at Florida State 
University and had retired from the VA Hospital. He 
is survived by two sisters, Wilma Roberts Cato 
49 and Norma Roberts Wright ’56, and a niece, 
Karen Cato Doran "74. 


Charles G. Young M.D. ’53 of Eden, N.C., on 
April 26, 2002. He practiced internal medicine in 
Reidsville, N.C., and was band director at Leaksville 
Moravian Church. He is survived by his wife, Marie; 
three sons; a daughter; and seven grandchildren. 


Earl W. Nance B.S.E.E. ’54 of Downers Grove, IIL., 
on April 27, 2002. He had retired from Harva 
Engineering Co. 

Harry Bernard Blaney ’57 of Reidsville, N.C., 
on Sept. 30, 2002. At Duke, he played on the football 
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Annuity: 
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That Pays 


YOuR AGE 
60 
70 
80 

YOuR AGES 
70/68 
81/80 


Annuity rates are subject to 
change. Once your gift is made, 
the annuity rate remains fixed. 


In exchange for a gift of 
$10,000 or more, Duke can 
offer you (or you and another 
named beneficiary) a fixed 
annual income for life. 


Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest 
rates determine the annuity 
rate Duke can offer. 
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and baseball teams. A coach at Durham High School, 
he led his team to several state championships. In 
1966, he was chosen as the Coca Cola High School 
Coach of the year and, in 1981, was inducted into the 
Delaware Sports Hall of Fame. He is survived by his 
wife, Etta Lou Blaney ’56, M.Ed. 60; two sons; a 
daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Carolyn Martin Jones ’57 of Hilton Head 
Island, S.C., on Sept. 14, 2002. At Duke, she was a 
member of the Hoof ’n’ Horn Theatrical Society. She 
worked at elementary and high schools, teaching 
English and French. She is survived by two sons and 
two granddaughters. 


Claudine Delaware O’Brien M.A.T. 57 of 

Appomattox, Va., on July 14, 2002. For 44 years, she 
taught in various school districts in Virginia and Mary- 
land. She is survived by four sisters and two brothers. 


Florence D. Holder B.S.N.Ed. ’58 of Raleigh, on 
Aug. 5, 2002. At Duke, she was a member of the 
Duke Players. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
a sister, eight grandchildren, nine great-grandchildren, 
and three great-great-grandchildren. 


Amos Beaty Taggart 158 of Williamsville, N.Y., 
on Aug. 13, 2002. He owned Sheridan Soft Water of 
Williamsville from 1973 until 2001, when he sold the 
company and opened Saratoga Soft Water in Saratoga 
Springs. He is survived by his wife, Joan; a daughter; a 
son; two sisters; and eight grandchildren. 


Daniel Murray Jacobs Jr. M.D. ’59 of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on Aug. 26, 2002. He co-estab- 
lished the cardiology unit at University Hospital in 
Jacksonville and had retired from the staff of the 
Riverside Clinic. He had an article published in the 
American Heart Journal. He is survived by his partner, 
David A. Collari, and two sisters. 


Stephen J. Schaeffer 159 of Morristown, N.J., 





The staff members of the 

Office of Planned Giving are 
available to consult with you or 
your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, please 
contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 


http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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on June 7, 2002. He had a private practice in Jersey 
City before being appointed to the bench as a family 
court judge 20 years ago. He was the Superior Court 
judge of Morris County. He is survived by his wife, 
Madeline; a son; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Allen E. Duval 3.S.M.E. '60 of Warren, Ohio, on 
Sept. 2, 2001, of diabetes. At Duke, he was a member 
of Tau Epsilon Phi. He was a territorial manager at 
State Chemical Manufacturing Co. He was a past 
president of the PTA and the Warren B'nai B'rith. He 
is survived by his wife, Andrea; a son; and two daugh- 
ters, including Rachel Duval Abrams '97 and 
her husband, Mare Jason Abrams '97. 


Anna Pemberton Kremer A.M. '60 of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on Sept. 24, 2002. At Duke, she was a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow. An English professor and 
poet at the University of Kentucky, she wrote articles 
that appeared in Christianity and Literature Journal 

of Popular Culture and Ace Magazine. Her poems 
appeared in several periodicals and anthologies, 
including The American Voice. She and area artist 
Toss Chandler also collaborated for years on projects 
that involved poetry and visual art. She is survived 
by a son and a sister. 


Richard W. Crain ’61 of Fredericksburg, Va., on 
Aug. 21, 2002. At Duke, he lettered in football. He 
served in the Marine Corps in Vietnam in 1965 and 
1969. In 1990, he retired from the Marine Corps with 
the rank of colonel. He had received the Bronze Star 
Medal, three Meritorious Service Medals, Navy 
Achievement Medal, Combat Action Ribbon, and 
the Purple Heart. After earning his M.Ed. in 1974 at 
the University of Virginia, he taught at two universi- 
ties. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn Isaly 
Crain ’64; two brothers; a sister; a son; a daughter; 
and two grandsons. 


Barbara F. Kishpaugh M.S.N. '62 of San An- 
tonio, on Sept. 27, 2002. A chief nurse in the Viet- 
nam and Korean wars, she was awarded the Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star, and Army Commendation medals. 
She was a marshal for the Texas Open Golf Tourna- 
ment, a volunteer at the SAMM homeless shelter and 
Habitat For Humanity, and a deacon at First Presby- 
terian Church. She was recognized for her community 
service work by the San Antonio Young Lawyers 
Association and the state of Kentucky. She is survived 
by a sister and several nieces and nephews. 


Charles A. Von Canon ’64 of Sanford, N.C., on 
July 28. He was the vice president of Sanford Furniture 
Co., his family’s business. He was a past president of 
the Sanford Jaycees. The Von Canon Room in Duke’s 
Bryan University Center was named for his family. He 
is survived by his wife, Rebecca Coggin Von 
Canon '64; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


J. James Boles M.Div. ’67 of Eden, N.C, on 
April 27, 2002. A Navy veteran, he was ordained in 
1963 and was appointed associate pastor at a 
Dillworth United Methodist Church in Charlotte in 
1967. In Pilot Mountain, he helped start a Habitat for 
Humanity program. In 1992, he received the city’s 
Citizen of the Year Award. He was recently a pastor at 
Leaksville United Methodist Church in Eden. He is 
survived by his wife, Marjorie; a son; a daughter; two 
brothers; and three sisters. 


Ronald H. Ruis I1’68, J.D. '71 of Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, on Aug. 8, 2002, of cancer. While at 
Duke, he was a class officer and a member of Kappa 
Alpha fraternity. He is survived by his wife, Katia; his 
mother; his stepfather; a sister; and a brother. 


Rutledge D. Sheridan Jr. M.Div. '71 of Green- 
wood, S.C., on July 2, 2002. A United Methodist min- 
ister in West Columbia, S.C. He also served in the 
S.C. National Guard. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; 
two sons; a daughter; two stepsons; a stepdaughter; 


nine grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Marcia M. Goldner Ph.D. '72 of Durham, on 
Sept. 13, 2002. She worked at the neurology depart- 
ments at Duke Medical Center and the University of 
Virginia. She was involved with the development of 
the Durham Public Library and was a board member 
of the Museum of Life and Science. She is survived by 
her husband, Richard P. Goldner '70, M.D. ’74; a 


son; and a brother. 


Carlyn Horning Frese 8.S.N. ‘73 of Dallas, on 
Sept. 16, 2002. In 1996, she earned her M.S. at Texas 
Woman's University. She is survived by her husband, 
Raymond Allen Frese '73; two daughters, 
including Amanda G, Frese '07; and a son. 


Lawrence Paul Benson M.H.A. '75 of Toledo, 
Ohio, on Sept. 19, 2001. A Navy veteran, he was a 
staff engineer for the “Cornbelt Fleet” in the Great 
Lakes, chief staff officer for a group of Norwegian Nasty- 
class PT boats, and a special consultant to the surgeon 
general. He is survived by his wife, Joyee Meadowcroft; 
four daughters; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Melba Anne Hill A.M. 77, Ph.D. ’79 of New 
York, on Sept. 16, 2002. She was chair of the econom- 
ics department at Queens College. She is survived by 
her husband, Monty Blanchard, and three daughters. 


William Henry Shull Jr. M.D. '87 of Philadelphia, 
on July 11, of melanoma. He was a leading expert in 
brain-injury-rehabilitation research regarding memo- 
ry, cognition, and behavior. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College, he trained in surgery and rehabilitation medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, where 
he was chief resident. As an assistant professor of 
rehabilitation medicine, he was appointed director of 
neurotrauma rehabilitation in the rehabilitation 
department. Residents in the department named him 
Teacher of the Year in 2000 and 2003. A certified fit- 
ness instructor since 1985, he served as skills judge in 
U.S. Competitive Aerobics Foundation competitions. 
The rehabilitations department at Penn has estab- 
lished a memorial lectureship on neutrotrauma in his 
name. He is survived by his parents, three sisters, two 
nieces, and three nephews. 


Sharon Worcester Armstrong M.H.A. 92 

of North Reading, Mass., on Sept. 19, 2002, of 
Hodgkin’s disease and leukemia. At Winchester 
Hospital, she was primary negotiator for health-care 
plans and physicians-groups contracts. She is survived 
by her husband, Robert Benton Armstrong 

Jr. M.B.A. 92; her parents; a brother; a sister; and 
both grandmothers. 


Helga Sky Polega B.S.E. ’99 of Evanston, Ill., on 
Sept. 8, 2002. At Duke, she was president of the 
Roundtable dormitory and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and founder and board member of the 
Civil Engineering Student-Faculty Board. She was also 
part of Duke’s International Honors Program, intern- 
ing at two top French civil engineering companies in 
Paris. She received the Most Outstanding Senior 
Award from Duke’s Pratt School of Engineering. She 
was a strategic management consultant for Marakon 
Associates and, this fall, she was scheduled to begin 
classes for her M.B.A. at Northwestern University. 
She is survived by her parents and a brother. 


Katherine Elizabeth “Katie” Sheriff ‘0! of 
Chicago, on June 29. She was among the 13 people 
killed after a porch collapsed in Chicago. A political 
science major, she was the director of marketing at 
Lee Lumber Co. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority. She is survived by her father, 
James A. Sheriff ‘79; her mother; a sister, 
Ingrid Kristina Sheriff ‘00; and her stepmother. 


Botanist Culberson 
William Louis Culberson, the Hugo L. Blomquist Pro- 





fessor emeritus of botany and director of the Sarah P 
Duke Gardens for twenty years, died Feb. 8. He was 73. 
He is responsible for the creation, in 1984, of the 

gardens’ Asiatic Arboretum, which was renamed the 
Culberson Asiatic Arboretum in 1998. His goals for 
the arboretum were to bring together a definitive col- 
lection of eastern Asia and eastern North American 
disjunct species, botanically referred to as vicariads, 
that share a common ancestry but are now geographi- 
cally separated. 

Culberson earned his bachelor’s at the University 
of Cincinnati, his master’s at the Université de Paris, 
and a Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin. He joined 
Duke’s botany department in 1955. 

He was a past president of the Botanical Society of 
America and the American Bryological and Lichen- 
ological Society, as well as editor of the journals of 
both societies. 

A memorial, educational pathway demonstrating 
the vicariad pairs is being created in his honor. 

Culberson is survived by his wife, Chicita F. 
Culberson Ph.D. 59. 


Trustee Emeritus Rhyne 

Prominent trial lawyer Charles S. Rhyne ’34, 
Hon ’58, who in 1962 argued the landmark Supreme 
Court case that laid the groundwork for the one-man, 
one-vote principle, died of an accidental drowning 
July 27 in the swimming pool at his McLean, Virginia, 
home. He was 91. 

A Mecklenburg County, N.C., native, Rhyne 
attended Duke off and on during the Depression. To 
earn his tuition, he worked as a cowboy in Wyoming 
and as a prizefighter in Colorado. He attended Duke’s 
law school and became lifelong friends with Richard 
M. Nixon LL.B. ’37, but went on to George Wash- 
ington University’s law school to earn his J.D. in 1937. 

Rhyne practiced law in Washington. In 1955, he was 
elected president of the Bar Association of the District 
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OWN A PIECE OF BRITISH AND DUKE HIS- 
TORY. Beautiful, working grandfather clock. 
Signed George Clapham, Brigg, England. Circa 
1790. 80-hour works. Matched walnut case. Face 
painted with figure of seated Britannia restraining 
British Lion. Previous owner was legendary coach 
Wallace Wade, who doted on this clock until his 
death. Truly a masterpiece. $9,500 firm. (919) 469- 
0623 (leave message). 
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Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


Calamondin Capital Management LLC 
Index fund portfolio management 
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BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Luxury beachfront 
homes on the East Coast’s premier resort island. 
Golf, fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 
or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 


investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com. Or 
call Rod Hyson, (800) 680-6322. 


of Columbia on a pledge to integrate the association, 
removing the word “white” from its constitution as a 
qualification for membership. In 1957, he was elected 
president of the American Bar Association. 

He appeared before the Supreme Court many 
times, but his most important case was Baker v. Carr, 
in which he argued that Tennessee’s refusal to redraw 
electoral districts to reflect the growing number of 
urban residents implied that, in essence, a rural voter’s 
ballot was worth more than a city voter’s. They ruled 
in Rhyne’s favor, a decision that opened a floodgate of 
lawsuits filed against states to force reapportionment 
of districts to achieve equal representation. 

Rhyne was president of the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion’s board of directors in 1959-60 and served on 
Duke’s board of trustees from 1961 to 1979. 

He was appointed by President Nixon in 1971 as 
special U.S. ambassador to the UN’s Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. During the Watergate 
investigations, he was attorney for Rose Mary Woods, 
Nixon’s personal secretary and the central figure in a 
controversy over an eighteen-and-a-half- minute gap 
in one of the White House tape recordings. 

He is survived by his wife, Sarah; three daughters; 
a son, William S. Rhyne ’70; two grandchildren, 
including Sarah W. Rhyne ’01; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Aurelia Adams Dukes 

A former member of the staff at Alumni Affairs and 
friend of the university, Aurelia Adams Dukes died 
August 1. She was 99. 

A DePaul University graduate, she came to Durham 
to work in the alumni office. In 1937, she married 
Charles A. Dukes ’29, who was director of Alum- 
ni Affairs and, later, the first director of the develop- 
ment office at Duke. He died in 1984. 

She is survived by a son, Charles A. Dukes Jr. 
56 and his wife, Rebecca Weathers Dukes 
56; three grandchildren, including David Lloyd 


ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www. lOkvacation 
rentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 


929-3194: elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters) /3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, temperature-wise, 
no crowds. 
www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. (609) 
924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 


HANIA, CRETE: Luxury two-bedroom, fully equip- 
ped villas in quiet area, 6 miles from downtown Hania, 
featuring air-conditioning, private terrace with direct 
access to sea. maria_venakides@hotmail.com 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields 
of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-4332. 


gam 1@comeast.net 


Elieabecnaliardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $2,000,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMAN Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243. 


E-mail: eallardice@mindspring.com 


Each office individually owned and operated. 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures.. 








GET IN TOUCH WITH 80,000+ potential buy- 
ers, renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 
RATES $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
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Between the Lines 


umbers can be boring, but they 
also can be telling. The total raised 
for the Campaign for Duke, more 
than $2.3 billion, signals a lot 
about Duke’s reach. 

Back when the campaign was an- 
nounced in the fall of 1998, officials point- 
ed out that the university would have to 
raise funds at a rate of about $2.78 million 
each week. That hard-to-fathom figure 
reflected the original, more modest, cam- 
paign goal—$1.5 billion. By the time the 
campaign closed on December 31, Duke 
had more than met a revised $2-billion 
goal and also had received the largest-ever 
gift in its history, $72 million, from Pete 
and Ginny Nicholas, both Class of ’64. 

The Nicholas gift will make a strong 
mark, appropriately enough, on the Nicho- 
las School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences. A dozen years ago, this was the 
nation’s first “school of the environment.” 
Now, the vision calls for a new component, 
the Nicholas Institute for Environmental 
Policy Solutions. The school’s dean, Wil- 
liam H. Schlesinger, sees the institute 
fulfilling a national need for sound and 
unbiased science applied to the shaping of 
environmental policy. He says the school 
should be “the first stop for expertise on 
many important issues.” 

A campaign is about raising money— 
lots and lots of it. But it’s also about figur- 
ing out a university’s direction. Through 
the span of this campaign, and owing in 
no small part to the resources raised in 
the campaign, Duke has become more 
and more outward-looking. 

The ambitions of the Nicholas School 
are just one indication of how this con- 
suming and comprehensive effort has 
fueled Duke’s desire, and ability, to make 
an impact. The cover story illustrates 
some of the ways in which those who 
form the Duke community are engaging 
with urgent issues. Other features drive 
home the same point: Whether docu- 
menting the history of labor or celebrating 
the tradition of jazz, Duke interacts with 
the world, and the world with Duke, 
more avidly than ever. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


On the Record 


You've said the movie Cold 
Mountain misrepresents the 
racial realities of the Civil War 
South. How so? 


It happens on two levels. 
First, there’s the Battle of 
the Crater at Petersburg in 
the opening scene of the 
movie (which, incidentally, 
wasn’t in the book). After 
the Pennsylvania coal miners 
blew up the Confederate 
lines, the Union Army sent 
in white troops, who weren't 
as well-prepared as the 
Union’s black division. They 
hadn't trained for the opera- 
tion, they were far less zealous 
about fighting the Confeder- 
ates, and they were so stupid 
they rushed right into the 
crater. That gave the Con- 
federates time to regroup, 
and, once they did, they made 
a counter-charge. 

When the Union Army saw 
what was coming, they got 
cold feet, withdrew the white 
troops, and sent in the black 
unit. And so it was the blacks 
who took the brunt of the 
charge. Many were killed right 
there in the crater. And they 
were crucial to the battle. 

So they missed that. And, 
then, on an individual level, 
they don’t know how to deal 
with Ruby’s character. As 
John Frazier describes her, 
she’s “a dark thing, hair black 
and coarse as a horse’s tail, 
broad across the bridge of her 
nose.” In other words, she’s 
not Renée Zellweger. Frazier 
doesn’t say “Negro” and he 
doesn’t say “Indian,” so, to 
me, that’s an implication 
that she’s tri-racial. But this 
is typical of Hollywood. Not 


only do they have trouble 
dealing with slavery, but they 
also have trouble with peo- 
ple of mixed race. 

The reality in the South 
during the war is so compli- 
cated and fascinating. Every 
county and every region is 
different. Each has a differ- 
ent relationship with slavery, 
with the Confederate gov- 
ernment, with the Union. So 
far, the filmmakers haven't 
bothered to get it right. And 
that presents a serious dilem- 
ma. Look what Gone with the 
Wind did to a whole genera- 
tion. They went away saying, 
“Oh, I guess that’s the Civil 
War.” We’ve gotten toa 
point where we let Holly- 
wood write our history. And 
we do it at great peril. 


—Peter H. Wood is 


a professor of history 


Heard Around Campus 


“The Medicare bill once 
again represents a triumph of 
politics, illustrating some 
simple and ugly truths about 
how health policy is made.” 


—Christopher Conover, an 
assistant research professor at 
Duke’s Center for Health Policy, 

Law, and Management 


“Mike Krzyzewski, as good a 
coach as he is, he’s a better 
person. And yet, he’s the 
most competitive person that 
I’ve probably ever known in 
my entire life, because he'll 
give you nothing. He’d beat 
his grandmother by a hun- 
dred if he could, and that’s 
the way it should be.” 


—Mike Jarvis, former St. John’s 
men’s basketball coach, after 
Coach K’s Blue Devil team beat 
the Red Storm by 21 points 
earlier this season 


“If | wasn’t convinced, I 
wouldn't be sitting here. | am 
wholeheartedly convinced 
that this university and this 
administration is committed 
to winning football.” 


—Ted Roof, new football head 
coach, at the press conference 
announcing his promotion from 
interim to full-time head coach 


“And then came the day 
when, as Huck Finn said, I 
had to choose ‘forever betwixt 
two things, and I knowed it’: 
my wonderful life in a known 
world or the adventure of 
Duke. Well, you know my 
choice.” 
—Richard H. Brodhead, Duke’s 
president-elect, on moving 
from Yale, where he has spent 
his entire educational career, 
at the press conference 


announcing him as Nannerl 
O. Keohane’s successor 


Reading List 





We asked medical school 
professors to recommend 
good books in their specialties 
suitable for general readers. 


Jo Rae Wright, professor of 
cell biology and the med 
school’s vice dean of basic 
sciences, recommends J. 
Michael Bishop’s How to Win 
the Nobel Prize: An Unexpected 
Life in Science. In his person- 
al reflection on winning the 
prize and being a scientist, 
Wright says, Bishop “states 
that he wrote the book to 
show that scientists are ‘su- 
premely human.’ In addition 
to providing a glimpse into 
the life of a stellar researcher, 
the book also presents an 
interesting story about hunt- 
ing down pathogens such as 
cholera, syphilis, tuberculosis, 
malaria, [and]smallpox.” 
Speaking of smallpox, Pox 


Americana by Elizabeth Fenn 
is a favorite of Samuel L. 
Katz, W.C. Davison professor 
emeritus of pediatrics. Katz 
finds Fenn’s history of the 
smallpox epidemic that hit 
the American colonies dur- 
ing the years of the Revolu- 
tionary War eminently 
readable. “At a time when, 
after 9/11, our nation was 
alerted to concerns regarding 
smallpox as a weapon of bio- 
terrorism, her descriptions of 
the ravages of the infection 
among troops, civilians, 
slaves, Native Americans, 
and Mexicans throughout 
the North American conti- 
nent are gripping indeed. 
For a disease which still de- 
fies therapy, this is a poig- 
nant account.” 

Strong Medicine by George 
C. Halvorson is “an excellent 
book” on the costs of health 
care in America, says Hay- 
wood L. Brown, a physician 
and professor who chairs the 
department of obstetrics and 
gynecology. “The book ex- 
amines various aspects of the 
health system’s failures and 
deficiencies, explores the 
waste, complexities, and re- 
dundancies in the system, and, 
finally, offers solutions that 
would assist in helping to cor- 
rect our current health-care 
ills,” Brown says. “Although 
this book was published a 
decade ago, I find myself 
coming back to it time and 
time again.” 

Medical school dean R. 


Sanders “Sandy” Williams 


M.D. ’74 remembers the 
works of one of his heroes, 
Lewis Thomas, whom he calls 


_ “a brilliant investigator and 


physician and a deeply prin- 
cipled humanist and man of 


letters.” While Williams 
loves Thomas’ old column 
from The New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, “Notes of a 
Biology Watcher,” he recom- 
mends Thomas’ The Youngest 
Science: Notes of a Medicine- 


|S ee 


Watcher. “The book was pub- 
lished in 1983 but remains 
current,” says Williams. “It 
combines personal stories of 
his own career with important 
messages about medicine 
and doctoring.” 





New year, new era: senior 
Iciss Tillis is hoisted by a team- 
mate, sophomore Mistie Bass, 
as the Blue Devils celebrate 
their 68-67 buzzer-beater 

win over No. 1 Connecticut 
on January 3. 


JON GARDINER 


March-April 2004 
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Football's Future 


Mr. Young [in “Blue Devil Foot- 
ball: First and Long,” July-Au- 
gust 2003] fails to address the 
real issue facing Duke’s football 
program. Duke’s inability to 
compete in football is the result 
of the university’s failure to 
adhere to its stated mission, 
“engage the mind, elevate the 
spirit, and stimulate the best 
effort” of all associated with the 
university. Professors and admin- 
istrators who justify a football 
loss as evidence of Duke’s 
academic excellence fail all 
associated with the university. 
Duke should, and must, prove 
that it is possible for superior 
academics and football excel- 
lence to coexist. It must not be 
the university that quits because 
it is too difficult. 

History demonstrates that 
strong academic institutions can 
be competitive. Duke’s 1989 
ACC championship and 1994 
season show Duke can compete 
in the ACC. Yet, Duke willingly 
leaves it to Stanford, Boston 
College, or Notre Dame to 
prove consistently competitive 
teams are possible at superior 
academic institutions. 

Improving facilities and align- 
ing football admissions closer to 
standards for basketball admis- 
sions does not demonstrate last- 
ing philosophical support for 
Duke’s football program. These 
changes represent only a step in 
the right direction. 

The article is disappointing 
because it doesn’t describe the 
positive impact that ACC 
football and a Duke degree has 
on the lives of former student 
athletes. It doesn’t analyze the 
economic impact Duke’s foot- 
ball affiliation with the ACC 
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has for Duke’s non revenue 
varsity sports. Most importantly, 
the article doesn’t address 
Duke’s hypocrisy—how Duke 
professes excellence in all 
things, but permits a visible 
endeavor to fall so far behind 
its Competition. 

Terry Sanford said, “The 
stamp of Duke University and its 
continuing goal ought to be the 
unrelenting search for excellence in 
all of its endeavors.” Duke must 
support this philosophy for its 
football program as it does with 
its other endeavors. 


Christopher C. Rising ’91 
Los Angeles, California 


The correspondent was a member 
of the 1989 Atlantic Coast 


Conference Championship team. 


President Keohane’s report as to 
the ACC expansion and “athlet- 
ic pressures” in general illustrates 
how it has come to pass that the 
Athletic Tail is wagging the Aca- 
demic Dog among America’s 
colleges and universities, a situa- 
tion most painfully evident 
among Division I schools. 

It appears to me that if Duke 
remains in the ACC, then Duke, 
like other institutions of its 
caliber, has two basic options 
Open. to it: 

Option One: Make the “trade- 
off between supporting academic 
priorities and athletic priorities,” 
to which President Keohane 
refers (without approval, I gath- 
er), by lowering the “normal” 
admission requirements in order 
to allow superior athletes (foot- 
ball players particularly) to en- 
roll, thus (perhaps) preventing 
Duke from continuing as the 
perennial ACC doormat on the 
eridiron; or 

Option Two: Make no such 
trade-off and continue as the 


ACC’s ninety-pound weakling on 
Saturday afternoons each fall. 

These are not comfortable 
choices; and there appears to be 
no middle ground — for example, 
remaining in the ACC except as 
to football. If | were compelled 
to vote, however, I’d opt for Op- 
tion Two. I like college football a 
lot, and I’m loyal to the Blue 
Devils, but I simply cannot 
rationalize in any meaningful 
way a university’s “trading off” 
academic priority for athletic 
prowess. Duke University is, or 
ought to be, first and foremost, 
about education. 

There might be an Option 
Three: Go the University of 
Chicago route and give up big- 
time intercollegiate athletics 
altogether. But that, no doubt, is 
way too risky: Think of the mil- 
lions in alumni dollars the uni- 
versity would lose if, God forbid, 
it devoted its entire energies and 
resources to the continued pur- 
suit of academic excellence. 


John A. Carnahan 53, J.D. “55 
Columbus, Ohio 


I read with interest Nan Keo- 
hane’s comments regarding 
the “Expansion Pressures” within 
the ACC. I do agree with her 
comments and applaud her for 
considering academics to be 
primary at Duke and not buying 
into others’ arguments about 
“changes” in the ACC being 
necessary. I constantly brag about 
being a Duke graduate, one of 
the few top schools that is excel- 
lent in academics and athletics. 
Unfortunately, money is the 
real issue here, as it has become 
throughout the world in just 
about everything. Perhaps the 
only way to continue Duke’s ex- 
cellence in everything is to cre- 
ate a new conference and call it 





“The Scholastic Athletic Conf- 
erence—SAC.” We could enlist 
top schools like Duke, Stanford, 
Notre Dame, and any others 
willing to guarantee a decent 
graduation rate. I have a feeling 
Duke and the other new SAC 
members would get a large group 
of the “best” out there—ones 
who can think as well as play! 


Wright Hugus Jr. 752 


Fairfield, Connecticut 


The ‘War Story’ 





I’ve received Duke Magazine for 
thirty-five years without ever 
feeling compelled to write a 
letter, but Art Harris’ facile glo- 
rification of war [“Riding ‘Shot- 
gun’ for CNN,” July-August 
2003] begs comment. I read it 
right after reading some com- 
pelling research by Duke profes- 
sor Miriam Cooke, who writes 
that war persists partly because 
of its age-old mythification in 
what she calls the War Story. 
The WS is full of binaries: good 
guys and bad, home front and 
battlefront, winners and losers, 
warriors and their opposite 
(women, children, etc.). The 
WS orders the gory chaos of war 
into tales exalting bravery and 
patriotism, and thus keeps the 
war machinery grinding, century 
after century. Harris exalts the 
“Semper Fi’s,” young and brave, 
savvy and full of derring do: the 
archetypal good guys. His 
description of snafus and other 
mix-ups (“friendly fire”), his 
use of military slang, clichés, 
and human-interest bits—all 
function to draw the reader 
into this mythic story and into 
sympathizing with the military 
venture in Iraq. 

Harris (unknowingly) confess- 



































DISCOURSE ON DISCRIMINATION 


es that he is in Iraq because he 
grew up hearing the WS: “I 
always wondered what it would 
be like being there, after watch- 
ing war movies growing up, ar- 
ranging and rearranging guns ... 
taken off dead German soldiers.... 
I'd heard the heroic tales about 
my stepfather, a Marine dive- 
bomber pilot ... and studied 
war at Phillips Academy under a 
brilliant history teacher who 
loved Teddy Roosevelt.” He 
wants a chance to tell the WS, 
just like Hemingway: “I know 
now that I had to be there, just 
to see for myself. If they could 
do it, if | could do it, chasing 
Hemingway.” 

No, I’m not buying this arti- 
cle’s tired justification of the 
same old story. If only Harris 
could have taken a class with 
Miriam Cooke! 


Geraldine Cleary Nichols ’67 
Gainesville, Florida 


Action items 





The students who expressed 
discomfiture with affirmative 
action [“Reaffirming Affirmative 
Action,” September-October 
2003] have sound instincts. The 
narrow Supreme Court majority 
that ruled in its favor in a Uni- 
versity of Michigan case on 
grounds of “diversity” proves 
(again) that fuzzy thinking, ex- 
pressed convolutedly, can seem- 
ingly justify almost anything. 
That even the Court’s majority 
felt ambivalent about its deci- 
sion is revealed by its preference 
for the Michigan Law School’s 
murky approach to the under- 
graduate college’s “too blatant,” 
but transparent and uniformly 
applied, practice and Justice 
O’Connor’s expressed belief that 


the practice should (and could) 
end after twenty-five years. 

Old-style race segregation at 
universities, as elsewhere, was 
grounded in the prejudicial 
belief in an innate racial hierar- 
chy. Diversity-based affirmative 
action assumes instead that 
racial differences form a basis 
for mutual “enrichment”; how 
so is not specified. Put different- 
ly, it assumes that, intra-racial 
differences notwithstanding, 
(unspecified) interracial differ- 
ences overwhelm them; so a 
racial mixture (invariably) aug- 
ments diversity. This, to me, 
is still racism, albeit of a less 
malign form. It is surely a far cry 
from the ideal of racial immateri- 
ality enunciated by Martin 
Luther King Jr. and other early 
civil-rights leaders. More funda- 
mentally—and this applies to 
diversity by design generally— 
diversity-based affirmative ac- 
tion, by attaching value to an 
applicant’s racial (i.e., group) 
identity, is deeply contrary to our 
democratic ideal of valuing each 
individual’s uniqueness. 

The diversity rationale for 
affirmative action has (largely?) 
replaced the original—and, to 
a degree, defensible—compen- 
satory (for the disadvantage 
inflicted upon blacks by discrim- 
ination) rationale. The shift, I 
believe, reflects an attempt to 
assuage the public’s increased 
sense of the policy’s unfairness 
(because of reverse discrimina- 
tion), combined with the current 
fashionableness of diversity. In 
any case, affirmative action fails 
to address the real challenge to 
racial inequality— making qual- 
ity primary and secondary edu- 
cation accessible to all. 


Albert Hirsch Ph.D. ’61 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Lessons in Christianity 





Recently I have been helping to 
found a church in Ghana, and 
was surprised at how little my 
alma mater, whose foundation is 
the Methodist ministry, knows 
about Christianity, as illustrated 
in the most recent issue. 

The ad for Duke Chapel on 
page 3 says nothing about God 
or Jesus but talks about students’ 
“personal journeys of faith.” Any- 
body who knows Christianity 
knows that Christian faith is not 
just personal—-it is shared by all 
believers everywhere, openly re- 
inforced with praise and fellow- 
ship from friends, and involves 
bonding with the Holy Spirit. 

I would consider changing the 
name of the Divinity School to 
the School of Self-Affirmation, 
as it seems that current profes- 
sors such as Mary McClintock 
Fulkerson espouse very few 
Christian principles, but rather 
advocate changing the religion 
over time to suit the desires of 
man. “Just as understandings of 
sexuality have changed over 
time, so, too, has the Christian 
Church,” according to page 13. 
Professors Fulkerson and [Kathy] 
Rudy, please take note that peo- 
ple and society change over time, 
but the Word of God and the 
basic principles it lays forward 
do not. And that is what a divin- 
ity school should be teaching. 

It was not until page 27 that I 
could find any Christian authen- 
ticity—a mention of the student 
body in 1955 that challenged the 
societal norm and declared seg- 
regation wrong in the name of 
Christianity. Hallelujah! It should 
be noted that it is those same 
students whose advice the uni- 
versity is now ignoring: The 
stream of letters from pre-1960 








alumni who feel dejected by the 
institution they helped define is 
heartbreaking. This, while allow- 
ing current students such as Nikki 
Jusu, who came to Duke because 
it “offered me the most money,” 
to contribute to the agenda of 
the university, is a travesty. 

When will we learn to listen 
to our elders, especially those 
who have proven their moral 
and societal leadership over and 
over again? Thank you to the 
brave and early alumni of Duke 
University, of whom my father 
was one (Class of 1945). 

I’m afraid that it’s time for 
me to decrease my donations to 
Duke University and start 
donating to Duke’s Campus 
Crusade for Christ so that the 
university re-learns what Chris- 
tian principles are truly about. 


Greg Holcombe ’93 
Pleasant Hill, California 


Please limit letters to 300 words 

and include your full name, address, 
and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length 
and clarity. Fax: (919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


CORRECTIONS: In the 
January-February 2004 issue, 
Michael Byers, director of 
Canadian Studies at Duke, 
was incorrectly identified in 
the story “In Media Res.” 

In the mini-profile “Domo 
Arigato, Mr. Roboto,” the 
class year for Ralph Damiano 
M.D. ’80 was listed incor- 
rectly. 

The caption on page 16 
misidentified the owl mon- 
key held by neurobiologist 
Nicolelis, and the top photo 
on page 43 should have been 
credited to Jon Gardiner. 
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My Reconciliation 
with Science 


By MARY CARMICHAEL 


his essay can only begin with an apol- 

ogy to the admissions office. Folks, | 

defrauded you. I didn’t mean to, mind 

you. Iam a journalist, but when I ap- 
plied to Duke eight years ago, I had every 
intention of becoming a biologist. | had been 
to camp at the Duke Marine Lab—twice— 
and done well in Biological Anthropology 
and Anatomy 93 as a PreCollege geek. I had 
also won a state science fair in seventh 
grade. That is why my early-decision appli- 
cation to Duke waxed so poetic about biolo- 
gy. That is why I more or less promised you 
fine people in admissions that, if you accept- 
ed me, I would find the cure for cancer or at 
least win the Nobel. 

But that was all before the incident with 
the sea urchins. To make a long and embar- 
rassing story short: Just after submitting my 
application to Duke, I designed an AP Biol- 
ogy experiment involving the breeding of ur- 
chins. I managed to kill forty-six of them 
before giving up. (They died of mysterious, 
unknown causes that surely involved my care- 
lessness.) With my application already on 
file, bragging about my future as a great sci- 
entist, I’d realized I had no lab technique. I 
did, however, have an A+ in English. By the 
time I got to Duke, I was gunning for the 
Pulitzer, not the Nobel, and I certainly didn’t 
“hope to study biology,” as I’d claimed. In 
fact, I hoped never to take a lab class again. I 
might have managed it, too, if it hadn’t been 
for the Primate Center. And that is where 
this apology turns into an effusive thank you. 

In the fall of my junior year at Duke, having 
studiously avoided science classes, I found 
myself in need of one if I had any intention 
of graduating. The boy I was dating begged 
me to be his partner in BAA 144L, and I 
would have, gladly, except for that last letter 
in the course code, which looked more like an 
“F” than an “L’ to me. But he was a persua- 
sive young man, and I ended up in the class, 
which was conducted entirely in the Primate 
Center. It turned out to be an unconvention- 
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al lab, to say the least. 

Instead of spending 
mornings crouched over 
delicate instruments, the 
students in BAA 144L 
strapped on hiking boots. 
We spent the first half 
of the semester romping 
through enclosures in 
Duke Forest, tracking le- 
murs and recording their 
every move. The second 
half we spent in the cen- 
ter itself, peering through 
cages and designing our 
own observational pro- 
tocols. I learned more 
from the second half, of 
course—that is almost 
always the way in lab 
classes—but it’s an epi- 
sode from the first half 
that sticks with me. 

We were following a 
family of three ruffed le- 
murs, including an infant 
that was still learning to 
jump from branch to 
branch. He tried one 
morning and failed, nar- 
rowly missing my head 
as he came crashing 
down to the forest floor. 
I sympathized; I had just gotten my first 
paper back and, despite my hard work, had 
managed only a B. I, too, had tiptoed reluc- 
tantly out on a limb—and fallen. But the 
lemur managed to climb back up, and, even- 
tually, so did I. By the end of the semester, he 
was leaping like a frog, and I was earning A’s. 
More important, I had finally made peace 
with science. 

Looking back on it, I know the Primate 
Center was the only place I could have done 
that. Twice a week, we tamed wild creatures 
with only scientific principles. How could I 
not have loved it? Yet, had I not taken the 
course, I would have assumed, as I did in 
high school, that biology was simply about 
test tubes and titers and strange substances 
on wafer-thin microscope slides—chem- 
istry, essentially, a subject for which I had 





Just after submitting my 
application to Duke, | 
designed an AP Biology 
experiment involving 
the breeding of urchins. 
I managed to kill 46 of 
them before giving up. 


neither talent nor desire. 

I thought about that a 
lot when Curriculum 2000 
came along a year later, 
trumpeting the need for 
science classes geared to- 
ward non-majors. And | 
think about it today when 
I hear biology at Duke con- 
fused with genetics and 
genomics. Non-majors can 
learn about the life sci- 
ences through theory and 
microscopy. But how many 
of them will come to love 
the life sciences if their 
studies are bereft of actual 
examples of life? That, to 
me, is the crucial educa- 
tional importance of the 
Primate Center. If ever 
there was a place to fall in 
love with science—or to 
remember why you did in 
the first place—it is there. 

Halfway through my se- 
nior year, | admitted to my- 
self that biology was still a 
passion, no matter how 
much I feared it. I man- 
aged to cobble together a 
second major in BAA. The 
department held the grad- 
uation ceremony at, where else, the Primate 
Center. I went on to become a writer, just as 
I'd planned after the sea-urchin debacle, but 
six months into an internship at Newsweek, I 
realized I couldn't let go of the lab after all 
and begged for a science-writing position. It 
is not what I promised the admissions office 
eight years ago, but I hope they’re not too 
disappointed. 

As for my lab partner, he will graduate 
from Duke Med in May. We are to marry a 
month later. The Chapel was a foregone 
conclusion for our ceremony, but I had to 
laugh when someone joked that we should 


hold the reception at the Primate Center. 
They had no idea. 


LES TODD 


Carmichael ’01 is a science writer for 
Newsweek. 
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Owned and managed by a select group of 
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a different kind of wealth management. 
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Maureen Quilligan 


K. Florence Brinkley Professor of English and chair of the department, specialist in Renaissance literature, author of 


four books, wife, mother, would-be gardener 


Describe yourself in three words: Energetic, enthusiastic .. . It just seems so pretentious to say I'm unpretentious. 
Okay. I'm interested. 


Describe Duke in three words: Great gardens, students 


Why Duke? It was a chance to be of use. They said they needed someone to put the English department back 
together, and when | came here | realized that, in fact, the English department was already together. [Former 
department chair] Stanley Fish had been my undergraduate teacher when | was at [the University of California at] 
Berkeley. | felt he built a great department. What everybody was saying was a real problem with it meant that 
there was an immense amount of energy in the department. It wasn't a dysfunctional department. It was a 
department that had just sort of lost its rhythm. And so it had to get back in syne with itself. | think | helped with 
this. | attended on this. You wait for it. You don't force it. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | would switch the position of cultural capital. | would have the 
mainstream, intellectually committed majority of Duke students have the most visibility. They would just know 
they are the most important part of the place, as they are. 


Who is your favorite person? My husband. He's a great novelist and an amazing human being: Michael Malone. 
What do you value? Honesty. Without it, you don't know who you are. 


In her words: 'm old. | know who | am. Finally. | want to keep doing what I've been doing, because | haven't 
gotten it quite right yet. | want to write two more books. | want to do a garden. 

| realized what | wanted to do when | was a freshman at the University of California in the Sixties. The teaching 
assistant and the professor in my English composition class were carrying on a conversation about grades, and 
they had this little repartee about symbols they used when they corrected papers. And | thought, “Those two are 
having so much fun. That's what | want to do for the rest of my life.” Want to hear the joke? The T.A. said, “That 
CCL in the margin means circumlocutory. That means you're using too many words.” And the professor said, “I just 
write wordy.” 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of portraits 
displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and words, 
the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose contributions define a diverse community. 


Portrait by Chris Hildreth. Photo finishing by Brent Clayton. 
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uke trustees have decided to reno- 
| vate the house of former university 
president Deryl Hart M.D. ’64 at the 
corner of Cameron Boulevard and 





Duke University Road as a residence for 
Duke presidents. This is the first time since 
the Sixties that the university president’s 
residence will be located on campus. 

“Its campus location and setting are ideal, 
and when renovated it will be a great facili- 
fave says trustee chair Peter Nicholas 64. 
“We believe it will serve future Duke presi- 
dents and Duke well.” 
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Richard H. Brodhead, who will become 
Duke’s ninth president on July 1, and his 
wife, Cindy, will move into the house after 
renovations have been completed, probably 
around year’s end, says Duke’s executive 
vice president, Tallman Trask III. 

President Nannerl O. Keohane and her hus- 
band, Robert, have lived in the Knight House, 
a university-owned property in Duke Forest 
about one mile from campus. Knight House, 
named for former President Douglas Knight, 
has served as the home for three Duke presi- 
dents: Knight, who was president when it 
was built in the 1960s; Terry Sanford; and 
Keohane. It also served as a university guest- 
house and conference facility during the 
presidency of Keohane’s predecessor, H. Keith 





H. Brodie, when he decided to live in his own 
home when he was elected in 1985. Trask 
says the Knight House will likely be used as 
it was during the Brodie presidency. 

The Hart House is a three-story building 
built of brick and timber. Members of the 
Hart family lived there from 1933, when the 
house was built, until the death of Mary Hart, 
President Hart’s widow, in July 2000. Hart 
was Duke’s president from 1960 to 1963. 
Duke’s board of trustees had promised him a 
house on campus when he was recruited 
from Johns Hopkins University to be head of 
surgery, giving him a fifty-year lease for $1. 
After his death in 1980, the trustees said 
that Mary Hart could stay in the house as 
long as she wished. 
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The death of Mrs. Hart led the trustees to 
consider the future of the house, says Nicho- 
las. “Everyone recognized that a decision to 
keep it, rather than replace it, would require 
the structure to be substantially modernized, 
and there was a strong sentiment favoring a 
president’s home on campus and keeping the 
house as a residence rather than converting 
it to other administrative uses. We think it is 
important for the president’s home to be 
easily accessible to the campus community.” 

The renovated president’s house, which 
borders Duke’s football field at the intersec- 
tion of two main campus roads, will provide 
both official function space and private living 
quarters. Trask says the renovation will be 
costly because the house lacks air-condition- 
ing and still has its original wiring, plumbing, 
and mechanical systems. The public spaces 
must be made accessible for visitors with dis- 
abilities, and planners also must consider issues 
ranging from vehicle access to landscaping 
and security. 

Trask will oversee the project with Kemel 
Dawkins, vice president for campus services, 
and John Pearce, university architect, with 
help from outside architects, designers, and 
engineers. The project will be funded by do- 
nations from several university trustees. 

Before the construction of the Knight 
House, Duke presidents lived in several loca- 
tions. The university’s first president, William 
Preston Few, lived in the house on Campus 
Drive now occupied by the Office of Under- 
graduate Admissions. His successor, Robert 
Lee Flowers, remained in his personal home 
at the end of Chapel Drive, a building that 


_ now houses the Office of Alumni Affairs. 
_ Next was Arthur Edens, who took residence 


in the same “president’s house” used by Few. 
Edens was followed by Hart. 

Brodhead says that he looks forward to 
making the house a true home for himself and 
his family, as well as a gathering place for 
university events. “I appreciate the trustees’ 
decision to renovate the Hart House, which 
will provide a wonderful venue for campus 
events and home for Cindy and me and for 
future Duke presidents,” Brodhead says. “It’s 
a particularly lovely building, and it means a 
lot to me that students and faculty will be 
able to walk to our home from campus.” 


Building to Connect 
the Sciences 





uke’s board of trustees has approved 

the design of a new $115-million sci- 

ence facility to be named in honor of 

Duke trustee Melinda French Gates 

’86, M.B.A. ’87 and her family. The French 

Sciences Buildings will bring together several 

disciplines under one roof to address major 
scientific challenges. 

The project, which requires additional trus- 
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tee approvals before construction can begin, 
is scheduled for completion in 2006. It will 
provide additional space for and connect 
Duke’s departments of biological anthropol- 
ogy and anatomy, chemistry, mathematics, 
and physics. In addition to 285,000 square 
feet of new teaching and research space, the 
project calls for building six research green- 
houses to replace outdated facilities and for 
renovating teaching and research space in 
the sub-basement of the Biological Sciences 
Building. 

“Cutting-edge research in science and 


Gallery 





Selections from DUMA 


ythological images of 
warfare were often 
used on ancient 
Greek pottery to ex- 
plore issues of life and death. 
Warfare was part of the ancient 
Greek way of life, particularly 
for the aristocrats, among 
whom warriors made up 
the second-highest 
socio-economic 
class. In ancient / 
Greek ceme- 
teries, amphorae 
with scenes of 
heroic mytholog- 
ical battles were 
often used as 
grave markers. 
An amphora at 
the Duke Uni- a 
versity Museum | 
of Art depicts 
two battle 
scenes that, in 
all likelihood, 
refer to Homer’s 
epic tale, the Iliad. 
On either side of 
the amphora, we see 
two men engaged in bat- 
tle, flanked by observers. 
It has been suggested that the 
side reproduced here represents 
the fight between Achilles and 
Memnon, with their mothers, 
Thetis and Eos, watching. 


The DUMA amphora dis- 
plays what is called black-figure 
technique, in which the artist 
painted figures and objects in 
black as silhouettes and then 
incised the details of facial fea- 
tures, hair, and other textures. 












This technique, in- 
vented at the turn of the 
seventh century BCE, 
quickly became popular 
because it allowed artists 
to produce clearly con- 
veyed gestures for narra- 
tive purposes. Dramatic 
action scenes provided 
Opportunities to 
create innovative 
\ spatial ar- 

} rangements. 

In this work, 
the overlapping 
shields and 

raised spears 
breaching other 
areas of decora- 
tion combine 
with the angular 
forms of the fig- 
ures’ legs and 
arms, making a 
bold composi- 
tion. 


Black-figure Neck 
Amphora 

Athens, 2nd quarter, 
6th century BCE 
From the Duke 
Classical Collection 
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technology in the twenty-first century re- 
quires interdisciplinary collaboration,” says 
Gates. “|My family and I] are excited by the 
promise the French Sciences Building holds 
for enhancing research across disciplines for 
both students and faculty.” 

In May 2002, the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation announced it would give Duke 
$30 million to support the new science facil- 
ity. Melinda Gates, a Duke trustee, was an ex- 
ecutive at Microsoft, which was founded by 
her husband, the chairman of the company. 

“The new building,” says Duke President 
Nannerl O. Keohane, “will enable Duke to ex- 
pand our interdisciplinary teaching and re- 
search capability in the sciences by bringing 
together several disciplines to address major 
scientific challenges.” Equally important, Keo- 
hane says, is that it multiplies opportunities 
for undergraduates “to experience the ex- 
citement of science and research and is con- 
sistent with Melinda’s commitment to Duke 
to provide the best possible experience for 
our students.” 

Duke Provost Peter Lange, the university’s 
senior academic officer, says the building will 
“promote the kinds of interaction across fields 
that are central to our strategic plan, ‘Build- 
ing on Excellence,’ physically and intellec- 
tually linking faculty, students, and programs 
in the math/physics building and the Bio- 
logical Sciences Building.” 

The building will be located behind the ex- 
isting biological sciences and physics build- 
ings, off Science Drive. “Its proximity to these 
facilities and the nearby Levine Science Re- 
should encour- 


search Center,” says Lange, “ 
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age collaborative teaching and research pro- 
grams and greater interaction between and 
among faculty and students.” 


Top Scholars 


iii a ooja Kumar ’01, a second-year student 
Ie AW at Harvard Medical School, was se- 
hid lected as a Rhodes Scholar, and Brian 
iat Eade was named a Marshall Scholar. 





Each award finances two years of study in 
the United Kingdom. 

Kumar discovered her life’s work as a Duke 
sophomore. A lecture by journalist and au- 
thor Philip Gourevitch inspired her to read 
his book, We wish to inform you that tomorrow 
we will be killed with our families, about the 
Rwandan genocide. “That book served as the 
instigation for me to delve further through 
my classes, thesis work, and work abroad 
into what happened in countries affected by 
war, why, and what the major health issues 


were,” Kumar says. “This led to my becom- 





Britannia beckons: Kumar, left, and Eade 
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ing completely absorbed in the broader issue 
of health and war.” 

She plans to delve even further while 
studying at the University of Oxford, where 
she will pursue a master of philosophy de- 
gree in international relations. She plans to 
resume her medical studies after she com- 
pletes her Oxford degree. The experience at 
Oxford, she says, will help her better under- 
stand the relationships between states and 
international organizations, as well as learn 
more about how the relationships between 
states lead to conflict. 

This will be invaluable, she says, as she 
pursues her goal to be a practicing physician 
in the United States who works for a non- 
governmental organization or international 
policy agency to improve humanitarian aid 
and health services for people affected by 
conflict. “I think everyone has to sit down at 
some point and ask, ‘What are the most im- 
portant questions or problems out there in 
the world? Where do my strengths, passions, 
and abilities lie? And where are the intersec- 
tions?’ For me, the field of health and war is 
where the intersections lie.” 

Kumar, who is from Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania, distinguished herself throughout her 
academic career at Duke. In the summer of 
2000, she worked for the Save the Children 
Federation in East Timor. While there, she 
created a plan for a national maternal- and 


Save 


child-health outreach program, studied the 
plight of street children, and researched the 


= psychosocial well-being of village children to 
support a program that Save the Children 


was putting into place. 








As a Program II (self-designed curriculum) 
student, she developed a course of study in 
health policy and social values. She focused 
her intellectual pursuits, including her honors 
thesis, on the effect of war on health. She also 
co-taught a course in international health is- 
sues. After graduating with distinction, Kumar 
was awarded a Hart Fellowship with the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee in Azerbaijan. 
While there, she conducted comprehensive 
health assessments and educated health-care 
workers and community members. 

Kumar has won numerous awards, including 
being named to USA Today’s 2001 AIlLUSA 
Academic first team. She also was recognized 
as a top U.S. student by Glamour magazine. 

Duke senior Eade, from Timonium, Mary- 
land, is a computer science and mathematics 
double major who plans to become a professor 
of computer science at a major research uni- 
versity. He will enroll in the engineering 
department at the University of Cambridge 
to pursue a master’s degree in information 
technology. 

While at Duke, Eade has been engaged in 
computer-network research with associate 
professor Amin Vahdat in the department of 
computer science. An A.B. Duke Scholar, he 
is the lead software engineer for the Auton- 
omous Underwater Vehicle project of the 
Duke Robotics Club, a weightlifter, and a trum- 
pet player in the Duke Symphony Orchestra. 

Last spring, Eade was one of four Duke 
students selected for the Barry M. Goldwater 
Scholarship in Science, Mathematics, and 
Engineering. The $7,500 scholarship is a 
merit-based award given to undergraduates 
planning research careers in mathematics, 
engineering, or the natural sciences. This 
year, Eade also won a Faculty Scholar Award, 
which recognizes “intellectual leadership 
and a record of scholarly accomplishment.” 





he University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill recognized retiring Duke 

President Nannerl O. Keohane by 

naming a new visiting professorship in 
her honor, and she was honored with one of 
the first-ever Marshall Medals at a ceremo- 
ny in London. 

The idea for the professorship came from 
UNC Chancellor James Moeser, who has 
worked closely with Keohane to create better 
collaboration between the two campuses. 
Moeser surprised Keohane by announcing 
plans for the professorship at a dinner on the 
Chapel Hill campus celebrating her leader- 
ship and ties with UNC. About 200 Carolina 


SAVITT THEN, CHINA NOW 


Update 





“Tracking the Beijing Scene,” Duke Magazine, January-February 2000 


his spring will mark the 
fifteenth anniversary of 
the Tiananmen Square 
military crackdown in 
Beijing. At the time, Scott 
Savitt ’85 was a twenty-six- 
year-old journalist, the newly 
hired Beijing bureau chief for 
United Press International. 
As he wrote in Duke Magazine 
in 2000, he remembers the 
night well: his clothes soaked 
in the blood of students he car- 
ried to the hospital, the bursts 
of gunfire into crowds, and 
that “ominous calm” of waiting 
for a massacre. 

Five years after Tiananmen 
and a brief stint covering busi- 
ness for Fortune magazine in 
Hong Kong, Savitt returned as 
Beijing bureau chief for Asia- 
week. Meanwhile, China had 
taken a step toward reform and 
a free market. “The tacit 
agreement between the Party 














"In 1985, lam the youngest 
member of the foreign press My 
corps but have more 
experience in China 
than any other 
American journalist. 
I make the most of 
this advantage, 
obsessively docu- 
menting what is arguably the most 
dramatic transformation of a 
society in human history.” 
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and the People is that, except 
for direct challenges to Com- 
munist rule, individuals will 
be free to pursue life, liberty, 
and the almighty dollar,” wrote 
Savitt. “All of this plays out 
with an alarming absence of 
public debate, since the state 
maintains its iron grip on the 
media.... Yet, in this informa- 
tion vacuum, I see an oppor- 
tunity to promote change.... 
My simple but incendiary 
idea is to establish an inde- 
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pendent newspaper in Beijing.” 
He did. And for a time, he 
was successful. His English- 
language magazine, Beijing 
Scene, the first privately owned 
newspaper in China, reported 
on “cutting-edge economic, 
social, and cultural develop- 
ment in China’s rapidly trans- 
forming capital”; the debut 
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issue included “a feature on 
the Peking Opera, a restau- 
rant review, a question-and- 
answer column written in the 
voice of a busybody Chinese 
auntie.” 

Chinese authorities did not 
perceive the magazine as a 
threat. It was permitted to con- 
tinue. By 1999, it had a reader- 
ship of more than 100,000, 
robust advertising revenue, 
and a popular website. The fu- 
ture, it seemed, was promising. 
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“Traditional Chinese philos- 


| ophy sees fate as nothing 

more than the confluence of 

| character and circumstance,” 

- Savitt wrote in Duke Magazine. 
| As fate would have it, only 

' months later, twenty of China’s 
" secret police arrived at his 

| offices. “We didn’t resist,” 

" says Savitt. “They confiscated 
- our computer equipment and 

| interrogated our forty Chinese 
- employees.” 


After ten years and 300 is- 


© sues, Beijing Scene was finished. 


Savitt was jailed for thirty days 
and subsequently deported. “In 
Chinese, it’s called ‘killing the 
chicken to frighten the mon- 
keys,’ ” he says. 

But Savitt was not deterred. 
Over the last three years, his 
passion and drive have lent the 
publication new life. In the 
summer of 2003, while work- 
ing as managing editor of 
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Contexts magazine in San 
Francisco, he established new 
production offices for a rein- 
carnated Beijing Scene. His 
writers and photographers in 
Beijing dared to reconvene. 
The result is China Now, a 
magazine devoted to chroni- 
cling “the real Cultural Rev- 
olution taking place every day 
in China, progressive change 
that is not adequately reported 
in the corporate-controlled 
Western media.” 
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Belted Kingfisher, 
plate 77, from 
Birds of America, 
1827-1838, 

38 x 25 inches, 
copperplate 
engraving from 
hand-colored 
print by John 
James Audubon 


DESIGNS FROM AN AMERICAN WOODSMAN 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


ecognized as one of the 
greatest undertakings in 
both the art world and 
ornithology, Audubon’s 
Birds of America (1827-1838) 
is a testimony to nature. Even 
today, more than 150 years after 
its completion, it remains a pri- 
mary resource for scientists 
and scholars. Since Audubon’s 





time, four species of American 
birds have become extinct. 

In 1820, at the age of thirty- 
five, John James Audubon 
undertook to capture on paper 
every bird native to America, 
“in full size, in full color, and 
in natural settings.” Over the 
next four years he produced 
more than 400 watercolors of 


T e8® 
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nearly 500 species. He was 
called variously “madman,” 
“naturalist,” and “American 
woodsman.” 

Audubon’s methods distin- 
guished him from other illus- 
trators. He often painted with 
both hands at the same time. 
More important, he refused to 
work from stuffed models but 
preferred to position freshly 
killed birds with wire, thread, 
wood, and cork. In an effort to 
depict his specimens at their 
actual size and to better gauge 
their proportions, he posed 
them against ruled paper. 

Of his famous kingfisher, 
Audubon wrote, “I pierced the 
body of the fishing bird and 
fixed it on a board; another 
wire passed above his upper 
mandible held the head in a 
pretty fair attitude, smaller 
ones fixed the feet according to 
my notions, and even common 
pins came to my assistance. 
The last wire proved a delight- 
ful elevator to the bird’s tail, 
and at last there stood before 
me the real kingfisher.” 

Publishing this monumental 
work proved as great a chal- 
lenge as creating the original 
watercolors. After seeking sup- 
port, both financial and artis- 
tic, in Philadelphia and New 
York, Audubon traveled to 
London, where he secured the 
services of Robert Havell Jr., a 
printer and engraver. Under 
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the supervision of Audubon, 
Havell produced the four-vol- 
ume, double-elephant-folio 
edition on handmade paper 
measuring thirty-eight by 
twenty-five inches. All togeth- 
er, the four volumes comprised 
435 hand-colored prints 
impressed from copperplate 
engravings. Duke’s copy is 
bound in marbled-paper-coy- 
ered boards and red, straight- 
grain morocco leather. 

Audubon and Havell 
labored on their first edition 
from 1827 to 1838, selling the 
work to subscribers without 
text to avoid the necessity of 
providing free copies to English 
depository libraries. (A sepa- 
rate work of accompanying 
text, Ornithological Biography, 
was produced in five volumes, 
1831-1839.) They most likely 
produced between 175 and 
200 complete sets, of which 
125 have survived. Approxi- 
mately a dozen sets remain in 
private hands today. 

Duke acquired its set of 
Birds of America in 1930, 
thanks to the work of William 
K. Boyd, then director of the 
Duke libraries. Until 1964, it 
was displayed in the East 
Campus Library’s upper gal- 
leries. The volumes are now on 
display in the Mary Duke 
Biddle Rare Book Room at 
Perkins Library, in exhibit 
cases built especially for them. 


and Duke supporters attended. Half of the 
$3 million needed to create the Nannerl O. 
Keohane Distinguished Visiting Professorship 
at UNC-Chapel Hill and Duke University 
was pledged as a challenge by Carolina grad- 
uate Julian Robertson and his wife, Josie, of 
New York, parents of Spencer Robertson 98. 

Following Moeser’s announcement, Rich- 
ard M. Krasno, executive director of the Wil- 
liam R. Kenan Jr. Charitable Trust, confirmed 
that the trustees of the Kenan Trust had un- 
animously approved a grant to provide the 
remaining $1.5 million to make the profes- 
sorship possible. 

The Robertsons also funded the Robertson 
Scholars program, one of a number of impor- 
tant Duke-Carolina collaborative programs 
established during Keohane’s administration. 
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The William R. Kenan Jr. Charitable Trust has 
been among Carolina’s most generous bene- 
factors and has also supported the Kenan In- 
stitute for Ethics at Duke. 

The UNC-Duke collaborations have grown 
from academic partnerships spanning more 
than a half century, beginning in the 1930s 
with coordinated book-buying for the two 
libraries in order to maximize the holdings of 
both and minimize duplication. Those early 
successes have accelerated dramatically in re- 
cent years, creating one of the most vibrant 
and dynamic academic relationships in the 
world, Moeser said. Keohane “has been a 
wonderful colleague in every regard—a tower 
of strength and wisdom, with bedrock in- 
tegrity, principled and decisive.” 

Moeser said the distinguished visiting pro- 





fessorship would bring world-class visiting 
scholars to both universities to interact with 
students. The visiting professor will spend 
about six months of a yearlong appointment 
on each campus. The provosts at Carolina 
and Duke will work together to select the 
visiting scholar every year. 

During her tenure at Duke, Keohane 
strengthened existing collaborations with 
UNC-Chapel Hill and oversaw new ones, 
including the Robertson Scholars program, 
in which scholarship recipients study at both 
universities; the Rotary Center for Interna- 
tional Studies in Peace and Conflict Resolu- 
tion; and the newly announced Institute for 
Renaissance Computing, which will be 
based at UNC with support from Duke and 
North Carolina State University. The insti- 
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A Bridge Too Low 


‘ampus canvas: renovations u 





put freéexpression on hold 


By 








enerations of Duke students have 
painted graffiti on the bridge between 
East and West Campuses. The brightly 
colored concrete and paint-splashed 
sides serve as a billboard for fraternities, so- 
rorities, activists, and student groups. But 
starting in 2006, students will temporarily 
have to find another place to advertise. 

The North Carolina Department of Trans- 
portation (DOT) plans to rebuild the bridge, 
which has begun to deteriorate. The rebuild- 
ing project, which could take almost two 
years, will also allow emergency vehicles to 


tute, to be headed by Daniel Reed, one of 
the world’s leaders in high-performance 
computing, will explore the interactions of 
computing technology with sciences, arts, 
and humanities. 

Keohane was one of seven people who re- 
ceived Marshall Medals at a ceremony at 
Senate House celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Marshall Scholarships, the 
prestigious academic awards that provide 
opportunities for talented young Americans 
to live and study in the United Kingdom. 
The other recipients were Secretary of State 
Colin Powell, Supreme Court Justice Stephen 
Breyer, former Senate Majority Leader George 
Mitchell, New York Times columnist Thomas 
Friedman, engineer and inventor Ray Dolby, 
and president of the Atlantic Council of 








pass under Main Street on Campus Drive. 
Because of the bridge’s age, DOT officials say 
it is more cost-effective to replace it. 

In January, the DOT held a workshop in 
the East Campus Union to show two possible 
plans for the new bridge. Both included raising 
the bridge, building four, twelve-foot-wide traf- 
fic lanes and five-foot-wide sidewalks. One 
version would cost $1.01 million; the second 
version, which would also include a bike lane, 
would cost $1.11 million. Transportation of- 
ficials are expected to choose a plan by June. 

The new bridge will continue to serve as a 


the United States Christopher Makins. 

The medals were awarded to “individuals 
whose outstanding achievement and crea- 
tive energy in public life, in international re- 
lations, and in fostering Anglo-American 
understanding embody the ideals of George 
Marshall, the founding father of the Mar- 
shall Plan.” The Prince of Wales is the patron 
of the Association of Marshall Scholars. 

Following her graduation from Wellesley 
College in 1961, Keohane was awarded a 
Marshall Scholarship to Oxford University, 
where she earned bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees with “first class honours” in philoso- 
phy, politics, and economics. 

The Marshall Scholarships were inaugu- 
rated by the British government as a thank- 
you to the United States for the Marshall 


canvas for self-expression, DOT officials say. 
Usually, all graffiti must be removed from 
public bridges immediately. But because the 
graffiti has a long-standing tradition at Duke, 
the DOT allows it to remain. 

During construction, Main Street and Cam- 
pus Drive will remain open as much as possi- 
ble, according to Drew Joyner, the project 
engineer. Construction will be done on one 
side of the bridge at a time to allow two lanes 
of traffic on Main Street to remain open, Joy- 
ner says, and most construction that would 
disrupt traffic will be done at night. 


Plan, which catalyzed the European recov- 
ery in the aftermath of World War II. Since 
then, 1,400 young American men and wom- 
en have studied at forty-four different uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom. 


Fueling the Future 





, eneral Motors and Duke have reached 
— an agreement on a multi-year, inter- 
© disciplinary teaching and research 
GWE project aimed at furthering world- 
wide efforts to develop hydrogen fuel-cell 
vehicles by 2010. Duke’s Fuqua School of 
Business is spearheading the project, with sig- 
nificant participation from the Pratt School 
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LES TODD 


EOS 1048 


Volcanology 


MY na field where change typi- 
© cally occurs at a glacial pace 
> (erosion, sedimentation, 
© continental drift), geology 
professor Alan Boudreau’s EOS 
(Earth and Ocean Sciences) 
1045, “Volcanology,” is almost 
too much excitement for one 
class—eruption after awesome 
eruption, a highlight reel of na- 
ture’s most explosive moments, 
past and present, all in the 
name of science. 

The course, “suitable for both 
geology majors and those inter- 
ested in environmental and land- 
use planning problems,” looks 
at the geology of volcanoes and 
the benefits and hazards they 
present to society. According to 
Boudreau, volcanoes are most- 
ly harmful to their surround- 
ings. There’s the 2,000-degree 
(Fahrenheit) lava, the atmos- 
pheric effects of ash clouds, the 
landslides, and the air pollution. 
“Mount Kilauea [in Hawaii] 
emits more sulfur dioxide, a 
serious greenhouse gas, than 
any anthropogenic source in 
the United States,” he says. 

On the other hand, even the 
most devastating of eruptions 
can do the world good. “Vol- 
canic rocks tend to form fertile 
soil,” he says. “And,” he says, 
exploding with enthusiasm, “the 
pumaceous rocks are the source 
of griddle bricks used to clean the 
grills in fast-food restaurants!” 

Class is divided into two ma- 


b> 


jor research projects. For the 
first half of the semester, stu- 
dents review in detail a histori- 
cal eruption of their choosing, 
say, Mount Vesuvius, which, in 
79 A.D., buried the towns of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and, 
incidentally, gave rise to the 
geologic term “lava,” coined by 
Neapolitans who took the Italian 
word meaning “a stream caused 
suddenly by rain” and used it 
to describe the molten rock 
streaming down the mountain. 
For the second half, students 
assess a current site of known 
volcanic risk (Mount Pinatubo 
in the Philippines, Mount San- 
tiaguito in Guatemala) and 
what is being done to under- 
stand and alleviate the hazards. 

“One cannot control an 
eruption,” says Boudreau. 
“Where they tend to be explo- 
sive, like Mount Saint Helens, 
the main mitigation technique 
is land-use planning: Do not 
allow large communities to set- 
tle in known hazard areas. In 
Japan they have a number of 
diverter dams to channel lava 
and small pyroclastic flows 
{from Mount Unzen] away 
from populated areas.” 

Lectures and discussions co- 
ver the physical nature of vari- 
ous kinds of magmas, eruptive 
mechanisms, volcanic geomor- 
phologic features, gases, hydro- 
thermal phenomena, and effects 
on atmosphere and climate. 


Syllabus 
i A 


Prerequisite 
Introductory 
Geology 
(EOS 41) 


Reading 
Volcanology by McBirney and 
Williams 


There are two midterms 


Research reports and presenta- 
tion on two topics: one histori- 
cal eruption and one site of 
known volcanic risk 


Professor 

Alan Boudreau’s expertise lies 
in origins of igneous layering, 
specifically the numerical 
modeling of “post-cumulus” 
processes such as crystal aging 
and compaction. He also 
teaches EOS 108: “Geology 
of the Hawaiian Islands,” a 
class on the geology and natu- 
ral history of the Hawaiian 
Island chain, featuring a ten- 
day field trip to Maui and the 
Big Island over spring break. 
“Tt is always amazing to me 
that one can be walking on 
what appears to be solid rock 
but is actually still molten six 
inches beneath the surface,” 
he says. “It’s the excitement 
of experiencing active geology. 
And it’s hot. One has to be 
careful not to melt the soles 
of one’s shoes.” 





of Engineering and the Terry Sanford Insti- 
tute of Public Policy. 

The project formally began in January, 
with the launch of a graduate course called 
“Interdisciplinary Issues in Introducing Rad- 
ical Technological Change in the Estab- 
lished Business.” It is designed to teach 
students to understand and manage a broad 
set of opportunities and issues associated 
with revolutionary technology change. GM 
has given Duke an initial donation of about 
$500,000 for the project. 

Working with Duke on the initiative is GM’s 
vice president of research and development 
and planning, Larry Burns. “We are reinvent- 
ing automobiles around fuel-cell propulsion 
systems using hydrogen as an energy carri- 
er,” Burns says. “We believe this technology 
holds the key to removing the automobile 
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from the environmental debate, while at the 
same time making vehicles more fun to drive, 
safer, and more useful to customers.” 

The research portion of the project, “Man- 
agement of Radical Technological Change,” 
will be conducted by Fuqua professors Will 
Mitchell, Michael Lenox, and Wes Cohen. 
Fuqua Executive-in-Residence James E Ra- 
benhorst is responsible for coordinating all 
aspects of the initiative. 

Pratt School officials say this project could 
be a model for both university-industry collab- 
oration and interdisciplinary, mission-fo- 
cused education. “Students from engineering, 
business, and public policy will learn how 
technology and policy are linked in creating 
revolutionary change in our culture,” says 
Kristina M. Johnson, dean of the Pratt School. 

The public-policy implications of fuel-cell 


technology are vital to its success, according 
to Bruce W. Jentleson, director of the Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy. “New technology, 
especially in the global marketplace, raises 
many policy-related questions. How will the 
development and implementation of such 
initiatives affect environmental policy, the 
international energy economy, and political 
and regulatory decision-making? These are 
compelling and complicated issues.” 





cademics are the best part of the 

Duke experience, but students want 

more interactions with faculty mem- 

bers outside the classroom. Social life 
is suffering, with students frustrated by a lack 
of on-campus programming and by policies 
related to Greek life and alcohol. Duke stu- 
dents feel disconnected from administrators 
and want more opportunities to give feed- 
back on university policies. These are among 
the findings of a recently released survey of 
more than 550 Duke undergraduates. 

The “Visions of Duke” survey, conducted 
by Duke Student Government in the spring 
of 2003, asked students four open-ended 
questions: What’s “right” about Duke? What’s 
“wrong” about Duke? Describe the ideal 
Duke. What steps should be taken and 
changes made to realize your ideal? 

An eleven-page report summarizing the 
results covers a variety of subjects, including 
confusion about Curriculum 2000, concern 
over “constant construction,” annoyance at 
the high price of parking permits, and sup- 
port for keeping Krzyzewskiville a student- 
led initiative. 

“The most important—and interesting— 
finding of the survey was the students’ idea 
of a Duke identity and the seemingly strong 
resistance to becoming what is perceived to 
be an Ivy League university,” says senior Rick 
Garcia, DSG’s director of student services. 
“It’s a resistance that Terry Sanford spoke 
of thirty years ago, and one that students 
still hold strongly today. From these results, 
there is a strong desire to maintain that 
unique identity that we have—admitting 
‘well-balanced’ students who are both aca- 
demically brilliant and seek a strong social 
scene.” 

DSG President Matt Slovik, also a senior, 
found another aspect of the report particu- 
larly interesting, and troubling—that students 
say they become increasingly disenchanted 
the more time they spend at Duke. The re- 
port, he says, has been shared with trustees, 




















senior administrators, and student leaders. 
His hope is that it will lead to open discus- 
sion and then action, not only by the admin- 
istration, but also by undergraduate groups 
that represent student interests. “We wanted 
to give students a chance to speak in their 
own words, and this is exactly what they 
have done,” Slovik says. “From here, I would 
like to see DSG, the administration, and stu- 
dents across campus work to improve on 
some of the areas which students said were 
not where they would like them to be.” 

Slovik says DSG will propose initiatives to 
address some of the concerns raised in the 
survey. Larry Moneta, vice president for stu- 
dent affairs, says his staff is studying the survey 
and discussing it with students. “Student feed- 
back is critical in all that we do, and we al- 
ways welcome discussion and debate about 
where we’re going,” Moneta says. 


vm http://dsg.duke.edu 


Smart House: Lab for Living 





hat better way to learn about 
design than to live in what you 
create? After a year of planning, 
Duke engineering students hope 
to see their ideas come to life in a “smart 
house” expected to house ten upperclass stu- 
dents each year. 

If the trustees approve the project, Duke’s 
Pratt School of Engineering will break ground 
later this year on the DELTA (Duke En- 
gineering Living Technology Advancement) 
Smart House Project—a combination under- 
graduate research laboratory, residence, and 
engineering outreach project. In a smart house, 
technology is used to anticipate residents’ 
needs (from security to shower temperature 
to surround-sound stereo), minimize waste, 
and enhance quality of life. 

The DELTA Smart House Project is dedi- 
cated to three “E’s”: energy and efficiency, 
environment and health, and entertainment 
and communications. In addition, the stu- 
dent design team has made a commitment 
to meet LEED (Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design) green building stan- 
dards, created by the U. S. Green Building 
Council, a coalition of professionals from 
the building industry. 

“The laboratory is the house,” says project 
leader Mark Younger B.S.E. ’03. “Built on 
campus, the house will let students fully 
experience the successes and pitfalls of the 





A Better Detector 
of Breast Cancer 





esearchers at Duke Medical Center 
have developed a new breast scanner 
designed to detect subtle changes in 
breast cells before a lump can be felt 

by hand or seen with X-ray mammography. 
Such early detection should help doctors 
treat breast cancer before it has formed a 
tumor or spread to lymph nodes, says Martin 
Tornai, associate professor of radiology and 
biomedical engineering and developer of the 
device. The new camera has undergone ex- 
tensive testing in artificial breasts and will 

be tested on women beginning this spring. 
The camera uses nuclear medicine to pick 
up chemical changes to breast cells that sig- 
nal that the cells are becoming malignant, 
says Tornai. The camera should be particu- 
larly useful for detecting tumors in large or 





advanced systems 
they create.” 
Meeting the pro- 
ject goals requires 
cross- disciplinary 
engineering teams | 
that include civil, 
biomedical, electri- 
cal, and mechani- 
cal-engineering 
students. Younger al- 
so plans to include | 
environmental-sci- 
ence students from 
the Nicholas School 
of the Environment 
and Earth Sciences and 
computer-science ma- 
jors from Trinity College 
of Arts & Sciences. 
The smart-house con- PvE PLuNKERT 
cept grew out of a conversation between 
Younger and Pratt Dean Kristina Johnson. 
Younger spent a semester planning the proj- 
ect as an independent-study course topic, 
and then launched a twenty-student design 
project in the spring of 2003 that continues 
to grow. Now hired as project manager, 
Younger will continue to serve as a mentor 
for student teams and oversee construction, 
working as the primary liaison between Duke 
and the architectural and construction teams. 
























dense breasts, which are difficult to image 
using traditional mammography because X- 
rays often cannot penetrate them. The new 
device is also able to image small breasts and 
the nearby chest wall and can even image 
the auxiliary lymph nodes to look for evi- 
dence of metastasis, which traditional mam- 
mography cannot do. It works without any 
breast compression, and women may not be 
required to remove their bras. 

The key to the new scanner is that it detects 
changes in the behavior of cancer cells, rather 
than structural changes such as tumor masses, 
which take much longer to develop, says Tor- 
nai. “Once you start seeing structural changes 
using mammography, that indicates the mo- 
lecular process has been going on for awhile,” 
he says. “If we can detect subtle changes in 
cells before a tumor has developed, we have 
a better chance of treating the abnormal 
cells in their earliest stages of malignancy.” 

To use the device, a cancer-specific radi- 


Students will 
» work with an out- 
side architecture 
firm to concep- 
- tualize, design, 
and prepare cost 
estimates for the 
house and its sys- 
_ tems. The team 
_ plans to conserve 
~ water and mini- 
mize liquid waste 
as much as possi- 
ble by using a re- 
_ cycling system 
that reclaims and 
purifies wastewa- 
ter for repeated 
use; to incorpor- 
ate passive-energy 
heating, ventila- 
tion, and cooling; and to add high-tech fea- 
tures such as voice recognition and home 
automation. 

“We plan to take an active role in showing 
the community that a smart house is not 
some far-off dream of the future,” says Youn- 
ger. “Homeowners, engineers, architects, and 
builders alike need to know how they can 
improve their homes to make them more 
environmentally sustainable, efficient, and 
technologically advanced.” 
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oactive tracer is injected into the patient's 
bloodstream. The tracer, called sestamibi, is 
“preferentially ” absorbed by cancer cells, be- 
cause they have large numbers of mitochon- 
dria, the cells’ powerhouses. Cancer cells 
have more mitochondria than normal cells 
because they are more metabolically active 
and require more energy to grow and spread. 

Che camera obtains an image by picking 
high-energy photons or 


up gamma rays 


units of light—that are emitted by the ra- 
dioactive atom attached to sestamibi. The 
gamma rays easily penetrate the tissue and 
can be detected noninvasively by a gamma- 
ray camera. 

“Nuclear imaging tracers like sestamibi 
show up in both pre-malignant and malig- 
nant breast cells as a little light bulb in the 
middle of a dim space,” says Tornai. “You 
really want a tracer to home in on small bits 
of cancer that may otherwise be too small 
for other scanners to detect.” 

Gamma-ray tracers such as sestamibi have 
a short half-life and are broken down quick- 
ly by the liver and excreted. The amount 
of radiation exposure from a single diagnos- 
tic procedure is about the same as a year’s 
exposure from the natural background radi- 
ation found in the environment, says Tornai; 
hence, they are relatively safe. 


HAEFELI'S WORLD 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor William Haefeli ’75 


“This tec hnology could potentially be ap- 
plied to screening women who are at high risk 
for breast cancer, particularly younger wom- 
en who have denser breast tissue,” he says. 

‘Tornai plans to begin imaging studies with 
patients at Duke this spring and will begin 
studies with physicians to determine the 
smallest lesion that can be detected with the 
naked eye from the resulting images. 


A Roof on Top 


fter a five-week audition for the job, 

Ted Roof was tapped by athletics di- 

rector Joe Alleva and a football search 

committee as Duke’s new head foot- 
ball coach. He beat out three other candi- 
dates—former Detroit Lions head coach 
Bobby Ross, Washington Redskins offensive 
coordinator Hue Jackson, and Colgate head 
coach Dick Biddle ’71. 

With the departure of head coach Carl 
Franks on October 19, Roof was named in- 
terim coach for the remaining five games in 
the regular season. Under his leadership, the 
team won key contests against Georgia Tech 
and North Carolina. He gained the support 
of players and fans. The win against Tech 





“Don't give it a second thought. Boy/girl/boy/girl was always overrated.” 
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broke the program’s thirty-game losing streak. 
and the victory over the Tar Heels, the first 
in thirteen years, returned the Victory Bell 
to Durham. 

“I’ve known what I’ve wanted to do since 
I was seventeen years old,” Roof, a former 
Georgia Tech linebacker, told Sports Illus- 
trated. “I wanted to become a head football 
coach in the Atlantic Coast Conference.” 
Having signed what Alleva called a long- 
term contract, Roof has done just that. 

Senior linebacker Ryan Fowler, speaking 
for his teammates, endorsed Roof a week af- 
ter he took over the interim post. Fowler told 
The Chronicle, “We wanted to give Coach 
Roof a fair shot at the job next year. He’s 
done so much for this team since he took 
over. Give him more time and he’ll do more 
and more.” 

Before returning to Duke as defensive co- 
ordinator in February 2002—Roof was out- 
side-linebackers coach under Duke’s Barry 
Wilson from 1990 to 1993—he coached at 
Alabama, West Georgia, Western Carolina, 
Massachusetts, and Georgia Tech. Duke is 
his first head-coaching job. 


Choosing a Chancellor 





uke’s next chancellor for health affairs 
should be a physician with clinical ex- 
perience, proven scholarly accomplish- 
ments, and national recognition in a 
medical sciences discipline. He or she should 
also have strategic vision, strong communi- 
cations skills, and a demonstrated ability to 
lead a complex organization, according to new 
guidelines issued by the search committee. 

President Nannerl O. Keohane appointed 
the fourteen-member committee to identify 
a short list of candidates for the position. 
The chancellor also serves as the president 
and chief executive officer of the Duke Uni- 
versity Health System (DUHS). 

The committee cites the need for “matu- 
rity, honesty, consistency, and integrity” and 
a “personality that fosters collegial, yet data- 
driven and business-like interactions.” The 
next chancellor will need to provide “suffi- 
cient financial stability to the School of 
Medicine to assure success in seizing the re- 
markable opportunities within the life sci- 





ences while enhancing Duke’s signature for 
leadership in health care and medical edu- 
cation,” according to the committee. 
Noting that “major strides” have been 
made in meeting the school’s strategic goals, 
the committee cites several areas where im- 
portant needs remain, including nanoscience, 


performance-based incentives within clini- 
cal services units, a medical-quality and safety 
program, integrated clinical information sys- 
tems, and strengthened market presence. 

The search committee is chaired by Roy. J. 
Bostock ’62, a founding member of the DUHS 
board of directors, who retired from the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees in July after serving 
for twelve years. He is chairman emeritus of 
BCom3 Group Inc., an advertising and mar- 
keting communications holding company. 
Charles B. Hammond M.D. 61, E.C. Ham- 
blen Professor and former chairman of the de- 
partment of obstetrics and gynecology, is vice 
chair of the committee, which also includes 
Duke trustees, faculty and staff members, a 
student representative, and a representative 
from the Durham community. 

Ralph Snyderman, the current chancellor 
for health affairs, announced last year that 
he would step down in June 2004. Snyderman 
helped guide a number of important initia- 
tives at Duke over the last fifteen years, 
including establishing DUHS, the Duke 
Clinical Research Institute, and the Insti- 
tute for Genome Sciences and Policy. 

The search committee was expected to 
complete its work by the end of February. 
The person selected will report to the uni- 
versity president and will be responsible for 
all operations and performance at Duke 
Medical Center, which includes the schools 
of medicine and nursing, and of DUHS. The 
chancellor will also oversee strategic plan- 
ning, the allocation of resources, and the 
management of academic, research, and 
clinical programs. 


Sketching a Social Space 
magine a place where you could mingle 
with colleagues and friends, grab coffee, 
and listen to music. A place to kick back. 
That’s what Vice President for Student 

Affairs Larry Moneta envisions will replace 

the Bryan Center Walkway, which he calls 

more of a “conveyor belt” than a destination. 
He has made some drawings of his vision. 

The conceptual illustrations of the West 

Campus Student Center complex, developed 

after months of community feedback and a 

survey of 3,000 students, are not final. But 


_ they show how the walkway could be con- 


verted into a plaza that would connect the 


_ Bryan Center, West Union, Page, and Flowers 


more effectively. 
The new plaza would be the hub of a “cam- 
pus neighborhood” that features plenty of 
_Toom for student-organization offices, meet- 


SURVIVING A CIVIL WAR 


Stir de ant 


Snaps hot 





Boris Nikolic ’07 


n the spring of 1992, as 
most seven-year-olds in 
America were just finishing 
the first grade, Boris Nikolic 
was packing up his belongings 
in Banja Luka, Bosnia. Two 
months earlier, Bosnia had de- 
clared its independence, and, 
with Slobodan Milosevic en- 
couraging Bosnian Serbs in a 
vicious campaign of “ethnic 
cleansing” to create a “Greater 
Serbia,” suddenly there was no 
room for Croatians like the 
Nikolics in their home country. 
“Basically, if you stayed, you 
were taken to a concentration 
camp or shot,” Nikolic says. 

Though his mother is Ser- 
bian, Nikolic’s father is a Croat, 
as is his sister, lvana. On May 
22, 1992, just two hours before 
police came to their home 
searching for Boris’ father, the 
Nikolics departed for Croatia. 
(His mother stayed in Bosnia 
for an additional year to take 
care of the disposal of their 
property and handle the paper- 
work necessary for their move.) 

After a three-day “hell ride” 
through Serbia—a trip that 
normally takes four hours—the 
Nikolics began life as refugees 
in Croatia. There, it was a con- 
stant, stressful search for jobs 
and cheap apartments. Nik- 
olic’s father, who holds degrees 
in philosophy and sociology 
from the University of Zagreb, 
refused jobs offered to him by 
the Croatian government be- 
cause, at the time, Croatia and 
Bosnia were involved in a war 
of their own. In 1995, trying to 
distance himself from the con- 
flict yet still provide for his 
family, his father took a job in 
construction in Germany. Boris 
Nikolic didn’t see him again for 
two years. 

For his mother, a Bosnian 
refugee and Serb, finding work 
in Croatia was even more diffi- 
cult. For the next two years, 
the family was split up. While 
his father worked in Germany 
and his sister attended a high 
school for music in Zagreb, 
Boris Nikolic and his mother 
were shuttled about the coun- 
try, continually forced to change 
residences and schools. “You 





don’t have any peace of mind,” 
Nikolic says of being a refugee. 
He and his mother were re- 
peatedly evicted from apart- 
ments, watched closely by the 
government, and tormented by 
waning finances. 

In 1997, an enormous ex- 
plosion ripped through town. 
Nikolic, who was in school, re- 
members running back to his 
house “literally dodging bul- 
lets.” At home, he learned that 
a nearby ammunitions factory 
had blown up. Boris, his moth- 
er, and his sister huddled in the 
basement, watching the bombs 
dropping all around them. 

The Nikolics decided it was 
time to move once again. In 
October 1997, a little more 
than five years after they first 
came to Croatia, the family, 
now reunited, left for the United 
States. Working through Lu- 
theran Family Services, they 
were assigned residence in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, a 
city with a large refugee popu- 
lation. Last spring, at age nine- 
teen, Nikolic graduated from 
Greensboro Day School, where 
his father works as a janitor, 
and entered Duke this fall as a 
Robertson Scholar. 

Enrolling in the 
Humanitarian Challenges 
FOCUS program for freshmen, 


Nikolic seemed immediately at 
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ease. His sister, Ivana, a med- 
ical student at Duke, is nearby; 
her presence was a powerful 
influence in Boris’ decision to 
come here. Although the 
FOCUS workload was “in- 
tense,” Nikolic says, the pro- 
gram had “a truly diverse 
group of people with unique 
stories to share.” Through 
FOCUS, he volunteered at A 
New Day, an outreach program 
for troubled youth, where he 
taught once a week and 
worked at its “teen court”— 

a model courtroom where 
teenage lawyers defend real- 
life first offenders. 

Although he says he’s still 
unsure of his major, Nikolic is 
dedicated to both the sciences 
and the humanities. “I remem- 
ber while we were refugees in 
Croatia, I would read about 
three books a week, because 
it was a way for me to escape, 
for a while, the harsh realities 
of life.” 

Despite all he’s been through, 
Nikolic maintains that he is in 
no way special. “I mean, I like 
Starbucks,” he says in a low, 
modest voice, still colored by 
an Eastern European accent. 
“I’m just a regular guy.” 


—Andrea Field 


Fjeld is a former Duke Maga- 
zine intern. 
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life and advising services, 


as well as comfortable 


Ing space, Campus 


eateries, and shops, 
places to relax, study, and meet friends. The 
long-term plan includes more welcoming 
entryways to the buildings, more dining op- 
tions, and possibly new locations for the 
Duke Textbook Store, the Gothic Bookshop, 
and the University Store in a new building 
at the other end of the plaza, closer to the 
West Union. 

Moneta released the drawings to inspire 
continued discussion about the project. He 
has met with various student groups and 
campus leaders and plans to hold forums 
throughout the winter and spring. 

At December’s meeting, the trustees’ build- 
ing and grounds committee approved the 
site, scope, and selection of an architect for 
the project, which will be called the West 
Campus Student Center Plaza and Commons. 
The student affairs committee endorsed the 
project in order to be on record as support- 
ing the proposed plaza and long-range plans 
to revitalize the West Union Building and 
the Bryan Center. West Union’s renovations 
include bathrooms, stairs, and elevators on 
each floor. Renovations to the Bryan Center, 
and eventually Page Auditorium and Flowers 
Building, are a few years down the road. 

Glenn Allen, a landscape architect with 
Hargreaves Associates, has been hired, and, 
in February, he presented drawings to the 
Plaza Steering Committee, made up of stu- 
dents and administrators. Final approval by 
trustees is scheduled for May. If the trustees 
approve, construction will begin this sum- 
mer and may last about a year. 

Last summer, Moneta hired Treat Harvey, 


the student affairs division’s first director of 


development, to begin raising funds for the 
project. 


vy www.studentaffairs.duke.edu/studentcenter/ 


From Princeton Prof 
to aul Dean 


. ak ome ot ee a 
= chair of the chemistry department at 
ri ; Princeton University, is the new dean 
oF the faculty of Arts & Sciences, effective 

July 1. He will succeed William H. Chafe, a 
historian who has served as dean since 1995. 
Chafe announced last March that he would 





leave his administrative post to return full 
time to teaching and research. 

Duke is unusual in having its arts and sci- 
ences core bound so tightly to the rest of the 
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university, McLendon says. “Arts & Sciences 
is in remarkable proximity to several truly 
great professional schools, and there are op- 
portunities to build new bridges to enrich un- 
dergraduate and graduate studies,” he says. 
Such opportunities might include genomics, 
chemical biology, or quantitative biology, or 
new ties between social-science departments 
and the Fuqua School of Business. 

Similarly, McLendon welcomes collabora- 
tions with the Pratt School of Engineering. 
“Tt is not merely that Arts & Sciences can pro- 
vide an education to engineering students; 
the reverse is also true. We want students to 
think about the issues raised by technology 
before they are in the middle of them.” 

McLendon earned his bachelor of science 
degree magna cum laude from the University 
of Texas at El Paso in 1972. After receiving his 
Ph.D. in inorganic chemistry from Texas 
ASM University in 1976, he joined the fac- 
ulty at the University of Rochester. He left for 
Princeton in 1995 and became chair of the 
chemistry department the following year. 

In recent years, McLendon’s research has 
focused on the interaction of large biological 
molecules, electron transfer in chemical and 
biological systems, and protein chemistry in 
processes such as the “programmed cell death” 
process that affects both normal develop- 
ment and a range of diseases. 

In addition to his research and teaching, 
McLendon has served at Princeton on two 
key university committees, one that recom- 
mends academic and financial priorities to the 
school’s president and provost and another 
that reviews faculty tenure appointments 
and recruitments across all disciplines. He 
also has been a leader in promoting interdis- 
ciplinary efforts in numerous fields, including 
materials research, photonics, and environ- 
mental studies, which are priority areas in 
Duke’s long-range academic plan. He is the 
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McLendon: seeki 
good chemistry with faculty 
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founder of Apop, a biotechnology company 
that focuses on cancer diagnostics and ther- 
apeutics. 

A self-described “fanatic collector” of his- 
toric Native-American art from the South- 
west, he comes from a family whose Texas 
roots extend eight generations. His wife, Terry, 
is a physician, and their two daughters are 
both pursuing careers as teachers. McLen- 
don also claims ancestors who lived in North 
Carolina a century before the American Re- 
“Tt’s a full circle now for the McLen- 
dons, coming back to North Carolina.” 


volution. 


#2 Joseph Nevins Ph.D. ’76, James B. Duke 
professor of genetics and a Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute investigator, is the new di- 
rector of the Center for Genome Technology 
(CGT), part of the Duke Institute for Genome 
Sciences and Policy (IGSP). He has been the 
interim director of the CGT since its founding 
in 1999. CGT develops and applies novel ap- 
proaches to the analysis of the genome—an 
organism’s complete set of genetic instruc- 
tions. Nevins investigates the genes that con- 
trol normal cell growth and the genetic 
disruptions that lead to cancerous tumor 
development. 


#2 Jonathan Wiener, a law professor and di- 
rector of the Duke Center for Environmen- 
tal Solutions, received the prestigious 2003 
Chauncey Starr Award, presented by the 
Society for Risk Analysis, which recognizes 
an individual, age forty or younger, who has 
made exceptional contributions to the field 
of risk analysis. He is also a professor of en- 
vironmental policy at the Nicholas School 
of the Environment and Earth Sciences and 
a professor of public policy studies at the 
Sanford Institute of Public Policy. His work 
has focused on how the inescapable inter- 
connectedness of risks challenges and shapes 
regulatory policy, including the develop- 
ment of the concept, analysis of, and reme- 
dies for “risk-risk tradeoffs.” His 1995 book, 
Risk vs. Risk, with John Graham of Harvard, 
is the leading work in the field of risk-risk 
tradeoffs, the phenomenon that a decision to 
reduce one risk may increase other risks or 
shift risk to another population. Examples 
include personal choices like taking aspirin 
for a headache (which may also cause upset 
stomach); national and international poli- 
cies such as airbags in cars (which may save 
adults but harm children); and reducing car- 
bon dioxide emissions (which may increase 
emissions of other greenhouse gases). 










Your parents may BEG you to come along. 
But our camp is for you, not them. 


For over 100 years Asheville School has provided 
exceptional education for high school students 
across the United States. It seemed natural to us 
that with 300 acres of forested mountains in 
Western North Carolina, we should create an 


equally exceptional summer program. 
So we did. 


Combining the spirit of summer camp with 
the rigors of the classroom, Asheville School's 
Summer Academic Adventures is the best of both 
worlds. It is a three-week program designed 


for academically talented students entering grades 


SUMMER 
ACAVEMIC 
ADVENTURES 
Asheville School 


Where else can you build a stock portfolio 
and then play ultimate frisbee in the afternoon? 






7 through 10 who 
enjoy engaging 

classes and fantastic adventures. Mornings are 
spent studying the humanities, mathematics, 
science, art, and computer technology. Afternoons 
are spent playing games and sports, or whitewater 
rafting, kayaking, rock climbing, and hiking in the 


great outdoors. 


For more information, please contact us and we ll 


send you a catalogue with course and program 


information. 
Call us at 828-254-6345. 
Or reach us on the web at: www.ashevilleschool.org. 





A Season at the Rink 


HL All-Star Hockey ’97 on Sega 

Genesis is the favorite hockey video- 

game of Duke’s club hockey team. 

Before Duke vs. Georgetown at 8:00 
p-m., it was Sega Hockey (Penalties—Off, 
Fighting—On): Dave Bradley, a six-foot- 
two senior, the team vice president, business 
manager, webmaster, and starting center, vs. 
Brent Selman, a thirty-two-year-old Cana- 
dian and head coach. They faced off on the 
TV at the front of the bus, a 2003 MCI Re- 
naissance 4500 C executive sleeper conver- 
sion coach that the team had chartered for 
the trip to Maryland. 

“T’m the Leafs,” said Selman, a lifelong To- 
ronto Maple Leafs fan. Selman rarely plays 
Sega and looked every bit the novice, tense- 
ly hunched over his controller, thumbs 
poised above the buttons. Bradley, an ex- 
pert, reclined in his seat. Minutes into the 
first period, Selman turned to his opponent, 
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“Wait! You can speed blast the puck?” 
“Yeah,” said Bradley. Selman was incred- 

ulous. “Were you gonna tell me about that, 
Davey? How do you shoot a wrist shot? 
Come on, tell me! A or B, Davey? A or B?” 

Even if you don’t know how to shoot a 
wrist shot, one of the charms of club hockey 
is that you are welcome to come out and 
learn. Like most club sports, hockey’s open 
to players at any level of skill or experience. 
Only recently, though, could you learn from 
Brent Selman, who, in his third season at 
Duke, is unlike all of his predecessors and 
the majority of club sport coaches in one 
important respect: He is not a student. By 
day, Selman is a physical therapist and runs 
coaching clinics around the country. A for- 
mer minor-league player, first as a Bracknell 
Bee in England’s British Hockey League, 
then as a Lakeland Ice Warrior in Florida, he 
is the real thing on a team that for most of 
the Duke community is, like Sega Hockey, 
not so real. 


Sega segue: club& 
hockey coach Selman * 
and team’s favorite 

videogame 


That nowhere on campus can one actual- 
ly see ice hockey played raises the obvious 
question, “Does it truly exist?” The explana- 
tion for this is that Duke’s home rink is 
located twelve miles west of campus in the 
Triangle Sportsplex in Hillsborough—“nice 
ice,” according to Selman. Further proof of 
existence can be found on the team’s web- 
site, although the record of success that it 
boasts—four third-place finishes in the 
ACCHL (Atlantic Coast Collegiate Hockey 
League, a group of seven area club teams) 
Tournament over the last eight years; one 
HOOT 


league-leading nine wins and one loss on the 


tournament championship in 


current season—is so good as to be unbe- 
lievable anyway. 

But if hockey at a Southern school such as 
Duke is uniquely challenged—by lack of in- 
terest, by temperate climate—it is uniquely 
supported, too. A donor, who wishes to re- 
main anonymous, has made substantial con- 
tributions to club hockey over the past three 
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years. When Selman says, “Get your 
buckets and twigs and hit the ice!” the 
players put on brand-new helmets and 
pick up nice new sticks. En route to the 
rink, they can simultaneously sleep, study, 
play Sega Hockey, and watch “Fantastic 
Hockey Fights Volume IV” on a char- 
tered bus with four TVs, two card tables, 
sixteen cots, and a refrigerator. And with 
jerseys of the same make and quality as 
those of the basketball team, they look as 
good as they play. “I’m a big fan of the 
sport. My mission is simply to expand it,” 
says the donor. “A club team is a great 
place to do that. Anybody can play.” 

Fans of Duke club hockey are few, but 
they are fervent. They tend to fall in one 
of two groups: family member or Cana- 
dian. Generally speaking, the family mem- 
bers love the players, and the Canadians 
love hockey. John Thompson, chair of the 
history department, is one of the Cana- 
dians and the team’s academic adviser. “I 
grew up on the frozen plains of Manitoba, 
but I always rooted for Montreal,” he says. 
“T suppose I was a bad Manitoban.” 

Thompson, though, is a very good Duke 
fan. The Duke Hockey website is his home- 
page. “Have you met Jesse Swanko?” he 
asks. Swanko is the team president, sched- 
uler, website-content editor, a biology ma- 
jor, and a heavy-metal guitarist. “What a 
guy, huh? They’re some sharp kids. You 
couldn’t say for sure, but I’d bet if you 
took their combined GPA, it’s the high- 
est of any team.” 

Later that night, Duke beat Georgetown 
9-3. It was snowing. “Hockey weather,” 


| said Selman. After the game, the goalie, a 


second-year law student named Clayton 
Jernigan, shed his pads and hurried back 


_ to the bus to resume his reading. “I’ve got 


an exam next week, constitutional law.” 
Suddenly, parents materialized outside the 
locker room, cameras in hand, congratu- 
lating with hugs. “With all you have to 
write about, why a story on the hockey 
team?” one father asked. He thought about 
it for a moment and then said, “Well, we 
are pretty good, aren't we?” 


—Patrick Adams 


The Entertainer 





hortly before five in the morning on a 

Tuesday in mid-September, C.J. Sken- 

der M.B.A. ’81, who teaches account- 

ing, commenced his pre-class routine, 
the first of a series of rituals that have come 
to distinguish him as one of a rare and curi- 
ous breed. Beginning with the socks and 
under-apparel alphabetized in his top draw- 
er, Skender dressed himself according to a 
schedule determined weeks in advance: 
charcoal suit, yellow shirt, tropical-fish sus- 
penders (pair number 242, “Blue Lagoon,” 
out of 300), and, because it was Tuesday, a 
peach necktie—a necktie, not a bowtie, which 
he wears only on Mondays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 

He ate breakfast at Waffle House, where 
he graded tests, and, after paying for the 
meal, arranged the dollar bills in his wallet 
numerically. He then drove to campus where 
he got, as pleases him immensely, the first 
parking space and walked to Room 112 in 
the Soc-Psych building ready to begin the 
show he performs twice a week. The show is 
billed as a class, Accounting 83: Intro to Fi- 
nancial Accounting, but that day, Skender’s 





Accounting for accuracy: Skender 
hands out reward incentive 


(Aa 4 C 
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lecture was an act, his students the audi- 
ence, and Skender himself, looking every bit 
the part, was pure entertainment. 

At 10:53, two minutes before the official 
start of class, he initiated yet another ritual: 
a mental warm-up of movie-quote and song- 
lyric trivia for candy-bar prizes. Standing 
before a desk composed as neatly as a chess 
set on display, briefcase, textbook, calcula- 
tor, and clock in perfect spatial harmony, 
Skender turned to the class: 

“Quick: What’s the meaning of life? Dale 
Beaverman. Who? Dale Beaverman. She’s 
about yay tall. Didn’t you see her at the hos- 
pital tonight? Kevin, there are several quin- 
tessential moments in a man’s life. Losing his 
virginity, becoming a father, getting married, 
and having girls smile at you....” 

“St. Elmo’s Fire!” said a blonde woman in 
the second row. 

“Jeez, took you long enough,” said Sken- 
der grinning. “Good job. Want a Mr. Good- 
bar?” he said handing it over. “Okay, here’s 
the song: ‘Fifty thou’ a year buys a lot of beer/- 
Things are going great, and they’re only get- 
ting better/ I’m doing all right, getting good 
erades.’” 


“Oh! Oh!” yelled out a husky kid in the 
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back of the room, grabbing his desk by the 
sides. “The Future’s So Bright, | Gotta Wear 
Shades!” 

“You da man! You. Da. Man!” Skender 
boomed, hustling down the aisle. They high- 
fived. “Have a Milky Way 

\nd then, in an instant, the show was 
over. Skender moved on to the business of 
the day: adjusting journal entries. “We’re 
going from a cash world to an accrual world. 
And the vehicle that enables us to do that is 
our ability to record adjusting journal 
entries,” he said. “And if that doesn’t excite 
you, well, you don’t have a pulse.” 

A forty-nine-year-old father of three, C.]. 
Skender is like few in his line of work and, 
most likely, in his demographic. Akin to his 
passion for order is his near-fanatical love 
of pop songs and movies. “We called him 
‘C.J. the D.J.,’” says Joe Alleva, director of 
athletics at Duke and an old fraternity 
brother of Skender’s at Lehigh University. 
“He knew the words to every song, had 
tapes of every song, spent hours and hours 
with his music. My son took his course and 
said C.J. was one of the best professors he’d 
ever had at Duke.” 

Skender is current, too. Not only does he 
know who the rap star 50 Cent is, but he al- 
so owns the hit album Get Rich or Die Tryin’, 
has the poster hanging in his office, and has 
committed the song “In Da Club” to memo- 
ry—all part of the job, Skender says. “It’s a 
different world than it was twenty, thirty 
years ago. If you want to engage your audi- 
ence, if you really want to grab their atten- 
tion, you have to know the world they live 
in, the music they listen to, the movies they 
watch. You know, to most of these kids, it’s 
like ‘accounting or a root canal,’” he says, 
his hands weighing the options evenly. “But, 
when they hear me quote 50 Cent or Nelly 
or Sean Paul or whoever, they say to them- 
selves, ‘Whoa, did that fat old guy just say 
what I thought he said?’ And then you’ve 
got ’em.” 

Indeed, over the past twenty-five years, 
Skender has gotten many. Since he began 
teaching in 1979 as a grad student in the 
Fuqua Schoo! of Business, Skender has been 
hailed as a sensation, a crowd pleaser, highly 
recommended as the antidote to one of the 
university's least enticing, if most practical, 
subjects of study. As early as 1983, four years 
into his career, Skender was named one of 
the “Top 15 most outstanding professors at 
the university” by the Teacher Course Eval- 
uation Book, a defunct student publication. 
In the same pantheon were such silvering 
greats as Ronald Witt of the history depart- 
ment, Ruth Day of psychology, and the now- 
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retired chemistry professor Pelham 
Wilder, all legends in their respective 
fields. 

“Professor Skender—Take this pro- 
fessor!” read the description. “Most say 
he is the best they have had in four 
years at Duke.... If the only reason you 
are taking an accounting course is be- 
cause someone older than you once told 
you that it is a helpful thing to know, 
then this is the professor for you.... His 
sense of humor makes this unbearable 
course a joy to take.” 

More students elect to take Account- 
ing 83 every year than there are seats 
available. “Once, back when I was start- 
ing out, I let in sixty-five people, and we 
only had sixty-three seats,” Skender said. 
“T thought it wouldn't be a problem if we 
squeezed in two more. Well, Bob Dick- 
son, who was chair of the management 
sciences department at the time—he 
was my mentor before passing away, he 
really took me under his wing as a new 
faculty member—called me into his of- 
fice and said sternly, ‘C.J., your class is 
overflowing. I don’t know what in the 
heck you're doing in there,’ and then he 
smiled, ‘but keep it up.’ ” 

One thing Skender was doing, and 
still does, was calling all of his students 
by their first names, hardly a novel con- 
cept, but with a class of sixty-five, not 
an easy one in practice. “You don’t feel 
faceless,” says Lindsey Paluska, a senior 
in his class last fall. “The first day he 
had everyone fill out note cards with all 
of our information—where we're from, 
what we like to be called, all that stuff— 
and by day two he knew it all.” 

Last October, when President Nannerl 
O. Keohane gave her annual address to 
the faculty, she urged professors to “reach 
out” to students. “Personal encounters are 
what students tell us they find too often 
missing in their educations,” she said. “We 
need to reach out to them in ways that 
touch where they are when they come to 
us, not just subject them to regimens that 
feel comfortable to our generation be- 
cause we've always done things that way.” 

No one reaches quite as far as Skender. 
That Tuesday, with arms outstretched 
in mock desperation, he reached out to 
a woman in a red cardigan. “Brinkley! 
Brinkley!” he cried. “I wanted it to be you! 
I wanted it to be you so badly!” 

“You've Got Mail?” said the woman. 

“Bingo!” he shouted, tossing her a 
Kit Kat. 

—Patrick Adams 


The Man with the Plan 





You could say Joe Pietrantoni has done 
it all, and you wouldn’t be exaggerating. 
For thirty-three years he served Duke 

in a variety of roles, building an auxiliary 
infrastructure that is a hallmark of 

the university and a model for other 
institutions. 

From Duke Transit to the DukeCard, 
Pietrantoni has had his hand in a stag- 
gering number of the innovations that 
have made life at Duke faster, easier, 
and, generally, better. Now retired, the 
University Medal recipient finally has a — 
moment to reflect on it all. . 
You were at General Electric before coming to 
Duke. How did that experience prepare you for 
the many different jobs you would take on here? 


In 1958, after Sputnik went up, G.E. started 
designing what was called the Mod 3 radio — 
guidance, a ballistic-missile guidance sys- 
tem, and they were looking for guys to go 
out and do the real legwork of building up — 
the missile sites. Well, I didn’t have much — 
experience. But they liked my energy. They 
said, “We'll take a chance, we'll hire you, 
kid.” So I got a big break, and before I ror 
it I was in Cape Kennedy, Florida. } 

I was a logistical guy. I did all the order- 
ing. I made sure all the equipment got 
where it was supposed to go, made sure all 
the parts arrived at the right place and on 
time. And I realized that I had a knack for 
logistics. You could give me a part, and I 
could tell you, “It takes ten of these to do 
that. I have this many in the unit. I need 
this many spares.” And one thing I learned 
there was that you gotta keep adapting, 
keep changing. And I took that attitude 
with me everywhere | went. I said, “I’m 
going to try new things, and I’m going to 
keep trying new things until somebody says 
there’s something radically wrong with 
moving in that direction.” 


j 






One of the new things you tried at Duke was 
to hire students. What gave you that idea? 


When I got here in 1970, I started talking 
to the students, and I said to myself, “These 
young people are just like I was, except 
smarter.” And I thought, If I can just har- 
ness that energy and drive, as sharp as they 
are, we can't be stopped. 

The first student I met was a guy named Bill 
Cross [B.S.E. 73, M.S.E. ’75]. He was an 
engineer working in Page Auditorium. He 
said to me, “Joe, the theater needs a lot of 
improvement: new lighting, new floors, bet- 
ter acoustics.” So I asked him, “What if I 
hire you and some other students to be my 
tech group, and I'll fight the red-tape battles 
and get the money?” Bill said, “You're on.” He 
got some engineering friends together and 


_ they went to work on Page. So that was the 
_ start of using students—my “tech arm.” And 
_ then I thought, Now I need a hardware arm. 


So, I went to the vice president and I 


_ said, “I want to borrow $100,000.” And he 

_ said, “What for?” and I said, “I want an 

| equipment pool. I want to buy some tables 

_ and chairs and matting and rent it all out to 
_ different groups. My students will put it up 

' and take it down, and I'll pay them three 

| dollars an hour”—that was a good deal 

| then. So, while Bill built up the tech arm, I 





built hardware. First I bought a truck from 
housekeeping: DU31. I said, “You hardware 
guys, you take any job you can get. Say 
Alumni Affairs wants a hundred chairs in 
front of the Chapel—we’ll do it. We'll rent 
them the chairs, and we'll set it up.” We had 
a sign-up board on the third floor of the 
Union Building. The students loved it. Say 
they needed a couple bucks for a date. 
They’d look at the board, and it might say, 
“Sunday morning: Clean up after the foot- 
ball game. 7:00 to 10:00 a.m.” And they’d 
sign up and work their shift. Two weeks 
later, there’d be a check waiting for them. 


You made many changes to Duke Food 
Services. What did you think was wrong, and 
what did you do about it? 


What was wrong with Duke Food Services 
was it was a traditional cafeteria: breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner at the same place. And 
students were telling me, “Joe, the mashed 
potatoes, they’re okay, but too much mashed 
potatoes is a bad thing. And plus, we don’t 
want to eat at a specific time.” So, some stu- 
dents and I went to every dorm and spent 
hours surveying student opinions. And I lis- 
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tened and listened, and after I learned what 
they wanted, I realized it wasn’t working 
trying to do all this with Aramark [Corpora- 
tion, a food-service company,] alone. 

I’m Italian by nationality, and my mother 
makes the best spaghetti sauce, and if some- 
body else tried to come in my house and 
make it, I'd say, “Hey, that’s not good spa- 
ghetti sauce.” So I thought, What we gotta 
do is we gotta go get that market niche. Be- 
cause these students are going to accept no 
less. So we launched what I called Diver- 
sified Food Services. Today we have thirty-two 
individual contracts with food management. 
We brought eleven mom-and-pop shops to 
campus. We brought to the campus whatev- 
er was out in Durham that the students 
wanted. How? Take Han’s Chinese Restau- 
rant (which was really the Mandarin House, 
you know). I said, “Jack Han, you’re the best 
Chinese guy in the world. Our students aren’t 
yours.” And the same with the Armadillo 
Grill guys over in Chapel Hill. I said, “Come 
to Duke, be our Mexican [food] guys.” 


And the DukeCard? How did you come up 
with that? 


One day, I said, “You know, we have this 
card doing food. Clickin’ out meals, right? 
That card can do a heckuva lot more than 
count ‘one, one, one.’ ” So I called up Wes 
Newman [B.S.E. ’78], who had been with 
me for nineteen years, and I said, “Let’s 
develop a card that does everything: laun- 
dry, vending machines, athletic entry, door 
locks—an all-campus card. You take care of 
the technology.” So we bought some reader 
devices from a company out in Arizona 
called Harco. And we built the card up, and 
it’s the best in the country. Duke is a legend 
for the DukeCard. You can ask anybody. 
People will shoot for it. Like Clemson, they 
said, “We’re gonna beat you guys. We’re 
gonna make a better card.” We just laughed. 
Every time they go and do something, we’re 
already doing something new. Everybody’s 
trying to catch up. They finally get their 
vending machines where they want them or 
their washer/dryers where they want them, 
but we’re always a step ahead. 


— interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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ecember brought the end to 

the Campaign for Duke—and 

it was quite an ending. The 
university announced that it had received 
the largest gift in its history, $72 million 
from Peter M. and Ginny Lilly Nicholas of 
Boston. The Nicholases, both Class of 64, 
were co-chairs of the campaign. 

Their gift brought the campaign total to 
$2,361,205,387, the fifth-largest in Ameri- 
can higher-education history and the largest 
ever for a university in the South, according 
to figures compiled by The Chronicle of 
Higher Education. 

President Nannerl O. Keohane led the 
planning and execution of the campaign, 
which began in 1996 and was publicly an- 
nounced in 1998 with a goal of $1.5 billion 
by 2004. The bar was raised to $2 billion in 
February 2001, when the trustees adopted a 
strategic plan, “Building on Excellence,” that 
called for, among other things, extending 
Duke’s global reach and influence and 
strengthening science and technology. 

Involving a comprehensive planning effort 
and an overarching reach, the campaign 
covered all parts of the university, including 
the medical center, undergraduate programs, 
graduate and professional schools, the library 
system, and intercollegiate athletics programs. 
Each area exceeded its fund-raising goal. 

During the campaign, more than $750 mil- 
lion was given for the university’s endow- 
ment, mostly for financial aid to perpetuate 
Duke’s “need-blind” admissions policy and 
to support the faculty. More than $200 mil- 
lion was given for undergraduate scholar- 
ships and nearly $100 million for graduate 
and professional-school student fellowships. 
Two of the scholarship funds established 
were the University Scholars program and, 
in collaboration with the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, the Robertson 
Scholars program. 

One hundred and nineteen faculty profes- 
sorships were established, many of them 
through the $25-million Nicholas Faculty 
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CAMPAIGN'S DIVIDENDS 


Paying it Forward 





Totals hy Division Gifts and Received 
Pledges Toward 
Goal 12/31/03 Goal 
Arts & 

Sciences $400 $418 104% 
Athletics $130 $152 117% 
Divinity $85 $102 120% 
Fuqua $80 $92 115% 
Law $55 $68 123% 
Library $40 $49 123% 
Medical $600 $706 118% 
Nicholas $60 $137 229% 
Pratt $170 $210 124% 
University-wide 

Initiatives $380 $426 112% 
Total $2,000 $2,361 118% 


(dollars in millions) 





Leadership Initiative that the Nicholases 
created in 2002 and the Bass Program for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Education, 
named for trustee Anne Bass and her hus- 
band, Robert Bass, begun in 1996. 

Dozens of new facilities were built or ren- 
ovated, and many more are or soon will be 
under construction. They include a new 
children’s hospital and eye-research institute, 
a new engineering facility, a public-policy 
building, an undergraduate science building, 
an addition to the Divinity School, two 
business-school additions, renovation and 
expansion of the university’s main library, 
two student recreation centers, undergradu- 


Comparing $2-Billion Campaigns 


ate housing, several athletics facilities, a 
welcome center in the Sarah P Duke Gardens 
and an art museum. An Ocean Sciences 
Teaching Center will be built at the Duke 
Marine Lab in Beaufort. 

The campaign also helped launch or 
strengthen several key academic programs 
across the university, including the freshman 
FOCUS program and a new undergraduate 
curriculum. It supported the Duke-Durham 
Neighborhood Partnership, along with 
local medical and legal clinics and pastoral 
outreach. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars raised 
through the campaign went to support 
research efforts in the medical center and 
other parts of the campus. The campaign 
funded new or existing interdisciplinary 
study areas, such as the Kenan Institute for 
Ethics, the Institute for Genome Sciences 
and Policy, the Institute on Care at the End 
of Life, and the Global Capital Markets 
Center. During the campaign, the university 
named two schools in recognition of their 
benefactors: the Edmund T. Pratt Jr. School 
of Engineering and the Nicholas School of 
the Environment and Earth Sciences. 

Duke has changed measurably as a conse- 
quence of the campaign. Intellectually, it is 
more robust; financially, it is well positioned 
to realize its ambitions. The Duke of 2004 is 
a very different place from the Duke of 1996. 
But the results of the campaign go far beyond 
cash and construction. The real success story 
is about the people the campaign touches— 
students, faculty members, hospital patients, 
alumni, the entire Duke community—and 
the possibilities it engenders. What follows 
puts a face on the campaign and the ripple 
effect felt within Duke and beyond. 





School Actual Duration Years 

USC $2.85 billion 1993-2002 9 
Columbia $2.79 1990-2000 10 

Harvard $2.60 7/92-12/99 15 

UCLA $2.42 7/95-6/05 9.5 (to date) 
Duke $2.36 1/96-12/03 8 
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Documenting Diversity 


t's been an unusually warm autumn on 

the Duke campus. In the last week of Oc- 

tober, some spring bulbs are confused and 

begin to send up shoots. Leaves are falling, 
but not in the usual colorful rush of wind 
and rain. It is nearly seventy degrees this 
Monday morning as Mariana Carrera, a sen- 
ior from Wellesley, Massachusetts, leaves 
her house on Buchanan Boulevard and 
walks to the East Campus bus stop for a ride 
to the Sanford Institute of Public Policy. 
loday there’s another case study in interna- 
tional law to be examined with the help of 
political science professor Robert Keohane. 
Carrera’s major research paper for Keohane 
this term is on the role that diamonds play 
in fueling conflicts in Africa. 

Carrera, whose parents are Peruvian im- 
migrants, has always had a fascination with 
international affairs. She’s spent two sum- 
mers as an intern in South America, and in 
the spring of 2003, she studied in France. 
Her internships and study abroad are funded, 
in part, by Duke’s University Scholars Pro- 
gram, which also provides full tuition for her 
four years here. The program was started 
with a $20-million grant from the Gates 
foundation. (Duke trustee Melinda French 
Gates ’86, M.B.A. ’87 and her husband, Bill 
Gates, are on the foundation’s board.) 
Though Carrera considered Harvard, Yale, 
and Stanford, she says the University 
Scholars’ finalist weekend at Duke sealed 
the deal. “The vitality and intellectual 
activity at the annual University Scholars 
Seminar—both among the graduate and 
undergraduate students—made me want to 
be a part of that,” she says. 

What Carrera witnessed on her initial visit 
“We 
don’t have classes or required events, but 
“Some- 


to Durham has continued to hold true. 
lots of optional activities,” she says. 
times it’s a guest lecturer or a dinner with 
faculty where students present their current 
work.” The University Scholars program is 
based on the notion that very high-achiev- 
ing students from diverse backgrounds will 
inspire one another and the campus at large. 

“The graduate students are great men- 
“always open to helping 
the undergrads think about our future plans 


tors,” Carrera says, 





grad school or whatever.” 
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By GEORGANN EUBANKS 





As Mariana Carrera arrives at the Sanford 
Institute for her morning class, some 700 
miles away from the Duke campus, seven- 
teen-year-old Avery Ellsworth is already in 
the middle of Law 2, his favorite course, 
taught by headmaster David Wilson at the 
Long Trail School in Dorset, Vermont. Ells- 
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in the Life 


worth had a successful hip replacement las: 
summer at Duke Medical Center through 
an innovative surgery known as a free vas. 
cularized fibular graft. The procedure, per- 
formed by surgeon James Urbaniak, Virginie 
Flowers Baker Professor of orthopedic sur. 
gery, involved removing a four-inch portior 
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Ellsworth: back 
to “normal life” after 
bone-graft surgery 


_of Ellsworth’s fibula (the smaller leg bone 
_ between knee and ankle) and grafting it into 


his hip. As a result of a skiing injury, 
Ellsworth had been suffering from avascular 
necrosis, a condition caused by inadequate 
blood flow to the ball joint, located where 
the leg attaches to the hip. Left untreated, 


avascular necrosis will cause the bone to die 


and, eventually, the hip joint will collapse. 
Ellsworth could have been a candidate for 
an artificial hip replacement. But, because 
he’s so young and because the artificial joints 
wear out in fifteen to twenty years, he likely 


would have had to have several hip replace- 


ments over his lifetime. As Urbaniak ex- 
plains, “In most surgical procedures, if you 


can perform reconstructions using the pa- 


tient’s own tissue, the results will be better. 
The body will eventually reject all foreign 
implants. For me, the significance of the 





procedure is that it represents the future of 
reconstructive surgery, because we are using 
the patient’s tissue to reconstruct diseased 
or damaged joints.” 

Ellsworth was Urbaniak’s 2,000th patient 
to undergo the procedure. Only a handful of 
surgeons perform the operation in fewer 
than a dozen hospitals worldwide. All were 
trained by Urbaniak. 

For Avery Ellsworth, on this crisp October 
morning in his native New England, it’s just 
back to “normal life.” He says he’s down to 
one crutch, “and the hip feels solid—it’s 
coming along.” Only six weeks after the sur- 
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gery, he was driving. “Standard transmission,” 
he says proudly. And skiing is “most definite- 
ly” in his future. He’ll only come back to 
Duke this summer—for a final checkup with 
Urbaniak on the anniversary of his surgery. 
s 

Back on campus, Mariana Carrera is now 
making her way from Bob Keohane’s class to 
the Social Sciences Building on the main 
quad, where she'll check in with economics 
professor Pat Bajari. Carrera, who is majoring 
in economics and political science, works as 
Bajari’s research assistant on a project exam- 
ining the relationship between labor-union 
activities and the price index in certain U.S. 
cities from 1985 to 2003. But her true pas- 
sion—the coursework that has inspired her 
the most this fall—is working on documen- 
tary films under Gary Hawkins, a visiting 
instructor in public-policy studies and the 
Duke Program in Film/Digital/Video. 

Her assignment is the production of a ten- 
minute video documenting the daily life of the 
Orellanas, a Salvadoran family that recently 
launched a restaurant on Roxboro Road in 
northern Durham. The family sublets space 
in a combination gas station and conven- 
ience store that’s owned by a native of India. 

“Right now, the business isn’t going too 
well,” Carrera says. “To make ends meet, the 
mother and father work cleaning jobs from 
five p.m. to one a.m., and their daughters 
work the restaurant in the evenings.” 

Carrera is fond of the Orellanas’ specialty 
—pupusas, corn tortillas stuffed with melted 
mozzarella and Salvadoran cheeses. “And I 
love the fried plantains and beans,” she says. 
However, the gas-station owner (who hap- 
pens to be vegetarian) thinks that the family 
should change the menu to chicken wings 
and hot dogs—popular items at another con- 
venience store run by a relative in Smith- 
field. 

“It’s a very rich human experience,” says 
Carrera, who says she was surprised by the 
growing blend of cultures in Durham. Her 
only concern about the project is that she 
has so much great footage and will have a 
hard time editing it down to ten minutes. 

She will videotape the family today and 
again on Friday night, which happens to be 
Halloween. In the meantime, she'll go to a 
pre-Halloween party for University Scholars 
at director Victoria Lodewick’s house, where 
the group will eat pumpkin pie and play 
Scrabble. “The other nights, I’ll be editing 
my footage or working in the library, and I'll 
get home between midnight and two a.m.,” 
Carrera says. 
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UBEGs DeAmy 
Building Bridges of Light 


MA + 10:00a.m., David Brady, director of 
1 Duke’s new Fitzpatrick Center for 








Photonics and Communications Sys- 
items, is giving a tour of the lab in his 
temporary, off-campus headquarters. Here, 
faculty members and graduate students in 
engineering have been developing a “mouse 
wand”—a device that will allow the user to 
sketch on a computer in three dimensions by 
simply waving the wand in the air. While this 
experimental equipment is still novel, it is 
nothing compared to the future applications 
of optical technology that Brady has come 
to Duke’s Pratt School of Engineering to ex- 
plore. His field is known as photonics—“the 
melding of light with electronics to manage 
and transmit information,” as Kristina John- 
son, dean of the Pratt School, has described it. 

Photonics, which promises to bridge the gap 
between humans and computers by means 
of light rather than wires, is at a stage of de- 
velopment similar to the status of electron- 
ics in the 1950s, when the transistor came 
along, Brady says. 

The mouse wand is a first step. One small 
step. What comes next, Brady suggests, is a 
giant leap. “Try to imagine a whole room that 
could record, analyze, and transmit every- 
thing that is happening in it, including all 
human activity.” It may sound like the Jet- 
sons’ cartoon kitchen, but such intelligent 
sensing systems are one of Brady’s primary 
research interests. 

“Eventually there will be no need for people 
to be chained to computers,” he says. “When 
you point and wave your arms around, the 
sensor or a robot (which can be in another 
room or another part of the planet) will fol- 
low you. We are literally changing what it 
means to be someplace. Eventually, by means 
of this technology, you can be anywhere.” 

On a typical day, Brady, who is the Addy 
Family Professor of electrical and computer 
engineering, as well as Fitzpatrick Center di- 
rector, will meet with engineering students 
and colleagues while also keeping an eye via 
webcam on the construction of the Pratt 
School’s new 322,000-square-foot Center for 
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Interdisciplinary Engineering, Medicine, and 
Applied Sciences (€ TEMAS). ( TEMAS isa 
$97-million project that represents a pro- 
found leap forward for engineering at Duke. 
Che building—located in the middle of what 
was once Science Drive, at the nexus of the 
Medical Center, the Divinity School, Perkins 
Library, and the new Genomics Research 
complex, just up the hill—serves as a dra- 
matic metaphor for Duke’s interdisciplinary 
approach to engineering and applied sciences. 
The Fitzpatrick Center will occupy 120,000 
square feet of the CIEMAS complex and will 
include labs and offices. Established with a 
gift of $25 million from Michael Fitzpatrick 
70 and Patty Fitzpatrick ’69, the Fitzpatrick 
Center is aiming to advance photonics as an 
information science, which, according to 
one industry analyst, has potential sales in 
opto-electronic equipment alone of some 


$34 billion by 2006. 
“Just yesterday I visited professor Allan 


Johnson in radiology,” Brady says. “We talked 


about what we are doing in this lab and kicked 
some ideas around. Professor Johnson is inter- 


ested in adding optical probes to the suite of 


technologies that radiology uses to probe 
structure from molecular to macroscopic 
scales. We discussed how Fitzpatrick Center 
capabilities might be integrated in his efforts.” 

In the nascent field known as biophoton- 
ics, where light waves are used to collect and 
deliver information for medical purposes, 


Engineering professor Brady: 
| photonics will change “what it 
means to be someplace” 


there are already real-time, three-dimen- 
sional imaging technologies in development 
that, potentially, will be able to detect speci- 
fic molecules in a given tissue. Such “micro- 
structural” imaging, Brady says, may help 
physicians understand and recognize some- 
thing as complex as the way a gene’s coded 
information operates in a single human cell. 
Other noninvasive, optically based chemical 
sensors will be able to measure oxygen den- 
sity in the blood, monitor glucose, and even 
detect cancer—all without harming or in- 
vading the tissue being examined. 

“The integration of engineering and med- 
icine is a natural here at Duke,” Brady says, 
and with that, the lab tour is over. He heads 
downstairs to check in with colleagues. 


Meanwhile, back on campus and just down 
the street from the Pratt construction site, Ben 
Prater, a second-year graduate student in the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences, finishes his class on conserva- 
tion biology with professors Stuart Pimm 
and Norman Christensen in time for a con- 
ference call with representatives of a range 
of environmental organizations from around 
the country. The group is strategizing about 
H.R. 1904, the Healthy Forests Restoration 
Act, coming up for a Senate vote at the end 
of the week. The bill is aimed at protecting 
communities from catastrophic fire by re- 





moving excessive trees and brush that have 
accumulated because foresters have attemp- 
ted to control and prevent the natural oc- 
currence of forest fires for decades. 

“In my opinion the bill caters too much 
to the timber industry rather than commu- 
nities,” says Prater. The conference callers 
agree that Senator Elizabeth Hanford Dole 
58 is already “a lost cause,” but they discuss 
how to get North Carolina’s other senator, 


John Edwards, to cast his vote against the 
legislation. 

Such national advocacy work is heady 
stuff for a young man who had expected to 
begin teaching environmental science in a 
local high school after finishing his under- 
graduate degree at Catawba College in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. That all changed after 
Prater had the opportunity, in his senior year, 
to hear Nicholas School Dean William H. 
Schlesinger speak at Catawba. (Duke and Ca- 
tawba have a common link in philanthropists 
Fred J. Stanback ’50 and Alice Stanback 53. 
The Stanbacks helped Catawba create a 200- 
acre nature preserve within the Salisbury town 
limits and also established the Stanback Con- 
servation Internship Program at Duke.) 

Prater and his roommate, John Gust, were 
so impressed with what they heard from 
Schlesinger about the Nicholas School that 
Gust immediately applied to Duke’s forestry 
program and was accepted. Not to be out- 
done, Prater then applied and was selected 
for the Master of Environmental Management 
(M.E.M.) program. Between his first and 
second years at Duke, Prater landed a Stan- 
back Internship working for the Southern 


Appalachian Biodiversity Project, which, in 
turn, led him to become a state delegate for 
the National Forest Protection Alliance. 
Prater and Gust—still roommates—are al- 
so active in the Duke University Greening 
Initiative, an organization launched by two 
undergraduates “to integrate environmental 
stewardship into every facet of life at Duke 
University.” Prater has been working with the 
Leadership in Energy and Environmental De- 





Graduate student Prater: 


activist and eee, 
at Nicholas School” 





sign (LEED) standards created by the United 
States Green Building Council (USGBC). 
“The LEED standards measure everything 
from site impact—the footprint of a build- 
ing—to air quality, to the use of local or im- 
ported resources in building materials, to 
energy inputs and outputs,” he says. 

Tonight, the North Carolina Chapter of the 
USGBC will assemble on campus to hear Pra- 
ter’s critique of the LEED standards. “LEED 
has a point system that doesn’t translate well 
to something as complex as a university cam- 
pus,” he says. “I’d like to see Duke lead the na- 
tion in setting appropriate environmental 
standards for universities in the same way 
that this country ought to lead the way in 
conservation.” 

Prater shoulders his backpack and heads 
confidently into the meeting, prepared to 
advocate for a new set of university-specific 
standards that can accommodate the scale 
and scope of institutions like Duke. 
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Full Plates 


® harles Payne is theoretically on leave 
ra 


| 






this semester to work on a new book, 
| Ml tentatively titled Fragile Victories. “My 
© intent is to figure out what we’ve 
learned in the last ten years to make urban 
schools better,” says Payne, who is the Sally 
Dalton Robinson Professor of history. He 
also teaches in the departments of African- 
American studies and sociology. He says his 
research so far suggests that testing pro- 
grams for school accountability work best 
when a school’s infrastructure is bolstered by 
intensive professional development for teach- 
ers, “rather than by just pressuring them 
about standardized test scores.” This week, 
the results of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress Report, also known as 
“the Nation’s Report Card,” are being re- 
leased, and Payne is eager to examine the 
data for his book. But this morning he has a 
few other things on his plate. 

Advance copies of the collection of essays 
he edited with Adam Green, Time Longer 
Than Rope: A Century of African American 
Activism, have arrived in his Carr Building 
office from NYU Press. Payne retrieves one 
of the copies from the bookcase. “I haven't 
had a chance to do anything with them yet,” 
he says, shaking his head. 

The brand new collection highlights an- 
other area of his scholarship—the grassroots 
activism and organizing traditions of the civil- 
rights movement—topics that Payne says are 
often overlooked in high-school and college 
teaching. “We want to encourage teachers to 
go beyond King and the Kennedys to em- 
phasize the role and importance of ordinary 
citizens in creating social change.” 

To that end, Payne is moderating an open 
discussion all month long on the Internet for 
high-school and college teachers of U.S. his- 
tory survey courses. Posted on the History 
Matters website, this cyberspace conversation 
resembles the face-to-face workshops Payne 
has been conducting with Durham public- 
school teachers. The workshops are funded 
by the provost’s office and hosted by Duke’s 
John Hope Franklin Center. This semester he’s 
also advising a number of graduate students 
and undergraduates with special projects. 
One in particular—an oral history project to 
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be conducted with fourth-grade students at 
nearby E.K 


Payne eager to 


Powe Elementary School—has 


see his student Laura Tobo- 


lowsky succeed. Along with the Powe school 


teachers, [obolowsky will coach students to 
iterview neighborhood elders about their 
recollections of the civil-rights movement as 
it played out in Durham. 

Such extraordinary engagement with stu- 


ents and the local community, in addition to 


his own research interests, quickly confirms 


the reason for Payne’s selection as a fellow in 





1e Bass Program for Excellence in Under- 
a $40-million initiative 
launched with a $10-million challenge gift to 


eraduate Education 
Duke by trustee Anne Bass and her husband, 
Robert Bass, Duke parents from Fort Worth, 
lexas. Through the program, faculty members 
who are gifted teachers and scholars meet 
regularly to devise fresh ways to enhance the 
connections between undergraduate educa- 


tion and research at the university. 


Record-breaking Loyalty 


But Payne’s work is about more than en- 
gaging undergraduates in research. To him, 
the community involvement of Duke faculty 
members and students is one of the most 
notable aspects of the university’s culture 
that has evolved in recent years. “An institu- 
tional sense of social engagement is not 
something you find everywhere,” he says, 
just before being interrupted by another stu- 
dent stopping at his open door, asking for a 


quick conference. 


Service and Scholarship 
It’s a short walk from Payne’s office in Carr 
Building to the headquarters of the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics in West Duke Building. 
that 
Charles Payne appreciates is being formal- 


Here the community engagement 
ized through a new undergraduate program 
that combines academic knowledge, ethical 
inquiry, and civic leadership called Research 


Service-Learning (RSL). Using the catch 


phrase “Scholarship with a Civic Mission,” 
RSL helps students conduct research proj- 
ects in conjunction with community organi- 
zations. The program is designed to serve as 
a national model and will include introduc- 
tory courses that address community issues 
in education, psychology, and human health: 
student field placements with a community 
agency; and a final course that will require 
each student to conduct a substantial re- 
search project that must be useful to the 
community partner. 

“At its best,” says Elizabeth Kiss, director of 
the Kenan Institute, “research service learn- 
ing creates a serious, critical counter to sen- 
While the 


RSL program requires rigorous reflection and 


timental do-gooder impulses.” 


writing from the students, the work itself 
tends to generate humility, says Kiss. Stu- 
dents discover the limits of their capacities 
to effect dramatic social change and also 
how they can make a practical difference. 


yhen Pete and 

ai big L ' Ginny Nicholas 
fh lel Lia gave $20 million 

= to Duke for what 
would become the Nicholas 
School of the Environment 
and Earth Sciences, they 
helped lay the foundation 


for the school to play a more 
prominent role in environ- 
mental research and policy- 
making. With their recent, 
record-breaking $72-million 
gift—$70 million of it ear- 
marked for the Nicholas 
School—they have propelled 
the school into an unparal- 
leled leadership role. 

“This extraordinary gift 
will make it possible for the 
school to become the pre- 
mier institution in which 
research, teaching, and poli- 
cy development are power- 
fully combined to develop 
solutions to a wide range of 
environmental problems, 
and to share these solutions 
broadly throughout the 
world,” said President Nan- 
nerl O. Keohane, when the 
gift was announced. 

Although plans for the 
way the money will be used 
have not been finalized, 
Pete Nicholas says the gift is 
intended to enable the Ni- 
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cholas School to “greatly ex- 
pand its reach and influence 
in undertaking critical re- 
search, training future lead- 
ers, and informing the debate 
about issues that range from 
global warming to the quali- 
ty of our air and water.” 

William Schlesinger, the 
school’s dean, says, “We’re 
going to move quickly and 
thoroughly in the months 
ahead, enlisting the best 
people at Duke and else- 
where to determine how to 
best apply and leverage these 
new resources to inform the 
environmental decisions 
that confront policymakers 
around the globe.” 

The gift, the single largest 
from an individual or cou- 
ple in Duke’s history, brings 
the Nicholases’ contribu- 
tions during the Campaign 
for Duke to almost $130 
million, another record. 
Nearly $100 million of their 
giving will go to support 
the school of the environ- 
ment and earth sciences; 
$2 million of the most 
recent $72-million gift will 
be used for the renovation 
of Perkins Library. 

In addition to environ- 
mental education and the 
Perkins Library renovation, 
Pete and Ginny Nicholas 


Making a name: Ginny and Pete Nicholas 





have provided support dur- 
ing the campaign for pro- 
grams at the Fuqua School of 
Business, Trinity College of 
Arts and Sciences, the Di- 
vinity School, and Duke 
Medical Center; for endowed 
professorships through the 
$25-million Nicholas Faculty 
Leadership Initiative, created 


in 2002; and for intercolle- 
giate athletics. 

Ruth Virginia “Ginny” 
Lilly Nicholas ’64 has vol- 
unteered over the years as 
an admissions adviser, chair 
of the executive committee 
of the Duke Annual Fund, 
and reunion class chair. She 
is the founder and president 
of Open Market of Concord, 
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Massachusetts, and has 
served many Boston-area 
charitable organizations. 

Peter M. Nicholas ’64, 
who holds an M.B.A. from 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School, 
co-founded Boston Scien- 
tific Corp. in 1979 and is 
the company’s chairman. 
Boston Scientific is a leader 
in developing minimally in- 
vasive therapy devices and 
therapies. He has served 
Duke in a variety of capaci- 
ties, including as university 
trustee since 1993, a char- 
ter member and chair of 
Duke’s Trinity College board 
of visitors, a reunion class 
chair, and a member of the 
Duke University Health Sys- 
tem board. Pete and Ginny 
Nicholas were co-chairs of 
the Campaign for Duke. 

The Nicholases are also 
the parents of three Duke 
alumni: J.K. Nicholas ’89, 
M.B.A. ’96; Peter M. Ni- 
cholas Jr. 92, M.B.A. ’98; 
and Katherine Nicholas 
Curtis ’94. J.K. Nicholas, 
who is married to Virginia 
Shannon ’88, serves on the 
Nicholas School’s board of 
visitors; Peter Nicholas Jr. is 
a member of Fuqua’s board 
of visitors. 





Kiss (pronounced keesh), who came to 
Duke in 1997 as the first chair of the Kenan 
Ethics Program, has just come back to her 
office in West Duke after several meetings 
on West Campus—among them, a coaching 





session with two seniors who are planning a 
half-credit house course in the spring term 
called “Ethics in Practice: An Intergenera- 
tional Dialogue.” Participation in the course 
will be divided evenly between undergradu- 
ates and participants from the Duke Insti- 


Kenan Institute’s Kiss: 
putting ethics into practic 


Historian Payne: researching 
“what we’ve learned to 
make urban schools better” 


tute for Learning in Retirement. 

Before that meeting, Kiss was at the Fuqua 
School of Business conferring with faculty 
members who are involved in the school’s 
Center for Leadership and Ethics. (The meet- 
ing was convenient; Kiss had already started 
her day by teaching a three-hour “Ethics 
and Leadership” workshop with M.B.A. stu- 
dents there.) 

The campuswide integration of ethical in- 
quiry is precisely what Kiss came to Duke to 





CaS 





facilitate. With a $1.33-million gift from the 
Fletcher Foundation that was matched by 
the Nicholas Faculty Leadership Initiative, 
funded by Pete and Ginny Nicholas, Kiss’ 
position has now been endowed as the Nan- 
nerl O. Keohane Director of the Kenan In- 
stitute of Ethics. 

It’s now about 2:30, and Kiss will finally 
have some “down time”—meaning she will 
be sitting in one place. She’ll put the finish- 
ing touches on a lecture she’s writing on the 
ethics of strategic deception in military con- 
flicts. Then, if there’s time before her dinner 
with freshmen in the FOCUS program she 
directs, she’ll review a friend-of the-court brief 
she’s helping to prepare. The document, re- 
quested by a lawyer from Washington, D.C., 
who has assembled a research team of ethi- 
cists and other experts, including Kiss, is in 
support of an Egyptian woman who is plead- 
ing to a U.S. court for asylum here so that 
her daughters might be spared genital muti- 
lation in their native country. 

It’s already been a long day, and this last 
task is a heavy one, but at least Kiss isn’t the 
main presenter tonight for her freshmen. 
Instead, her husband, J. L. Holzgrefe, a polit- 
ical scientist, will talk to the FOCUS group 
about the book he’s just edited with Robert 
Keohane, Humanitarian Intervention: Ethical, 
Legal, and Political Dilemma, the very same text 
Mariana Carrera is reading for her Interna- 


= tional Law course with Keohane. 
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Girl with an Appetite 


t $:00 a.m., it’s quiet on the halls of 

West-Edens Link, the newest dorm on 

me West Campus. Most students have 

A not even begun to stir after the usual 

buzz of meetings, study groups, and socializ- 

ing into the wee hours of this morning. But 

junior Katie Anthony, or “Katie B” as her 

friends and family call her, is already up, 

checking her e-mail. “It’s amazing how 

many messages in my box are sent after mid- 
night,” she says. 

While her roommate, Ellen, sleeps on, An- 
thony collects her gear and heads to the 
Great Hall for breakfast. Along the way, she 
picks up a Chronicle and The New York Times 
before getting in line to order the usual—a 
Blue Plate Special. “Eggs, potatoes, sausage, 
and oatmeal, all for $2.95. The best deal on 
campus.” 

She will spend the next hour reading the 
newspapers—to meet the requirements for 
her double major in public policy and politi- 
cal science and also to satisfy her keen inter- 
est in public affairs, sparked by a White 
House internship last summer. Anthony— 
who has never watched The West Wing on 
television—says that her primary interest in 
government stems from an ardent desire to 
end corruption and misuse of funds by elect- 
ed officials. 

“We have a lot of professional politicians 
who have learned how to get elected,” she 
says, “but then you have to know what to do 
once you are in office. There is a horrible at- 
titude of entitlement among some officials.” 
For her part, Anthony is aiming for business 
school, believing that an M.B.A., combined 
with her public-policy training, will give her 
the tools she needs to bring “some business 
sense” to any public or nonprofit sector work 
she che OSES. 

After breakfast, Anthony goes back to the 
dorm to get some homework done. Her fa- 
vorite course at the moment is an independ- 


ent study with Norb E Schaefer Professor of 


political science Allan Kornberg, for whom 
she is reading Working, Shirking, and Sabo- 
tage, a book on the behavior of bureaucrats. 


e 
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Across campus on Research Drive, Hunt 
Willard, director of Duke’s Institute for Ge- 
nome Sciences and Policy (IGSP), has just 
spent the first part of his morn- 
ing meeting with John Michon, 
, _ adivision chief in the ophthal- 
DA Y 
mology department. Michon is 
working with Willard to increase 
the understanding of genetics and genomics 
among his colleagues. The meeting is typical 
of Willard’s schedule; ever since assuming 
his position in January 2003, he has kept up a 
blistering pace, trying to connect with all 
parts of the Duke campus—humanities 
scholars, engineering faculty members, law 
and policy experts, environmental scholars, 
divinity faculty members, business-school 
representatives, students at all levels, and, 
naturally, research scientists and physicians. 

“My job is fifty-fifty between the medical 
center and the rest of campus,” Willard says. 
“The whole purpose of the IGSP is to engage 
the entire institution in better understanding 
the coming impact of recent breakthroughs in 





the genetic sciences.” He likens the present 
era to the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, when people could scarcely imagine the 
impact of power-driven machinery on every- 
thing from agriculture to manufacturing to tra- 
vel. “The question for us today,” says Willard, 
“is how do we prepare society and ourselves, 
as a leading research institution, to handle 
and contribute to the changes coming from 
our understanding of the human genome?” 
In the university’s strategic plan, Duke 
made a commitment to become the leader 
at the intersection of genome sciences and 
policy. The IGSP. a $270-million medical- 
center initiative that will comprise five core 
research centers and three new facilities on 
campus, exemplifies that commitment. Wil- 
lard sees his mission at Duke as urgent. “I 
believe this revolution is going to happen 
faster than we think, and our job is to en- 
gage every Duke student at every level with 
the human genome.” What that means for 
freshmen is a new FOCUS course that will 
consider the coming changes to health care, 
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or, as Willard puts it, “how we can move away 
from sick care to true health care, providing 
very personalized care and planning based 
on our ability to detect the diseases we have 
inherited or are protected from by our gene- 
tic makeup.” 

The course will grapple with how our new 


knowledge of the human genome sequence 


forces us to reckon with how closely we are 
linked with other life forms, “and how, when 
we look at the genetic similarities across 
races,” says Willard, “we begin to see that race 
_is much more of a social construct than a sci- 
entific fact.” The course will also consider how 
_the genetic sciences have changed law en- 
forcement and agricultural practices, and have 
begun to find expression in popular culture. 
Willard hosts a monthly Genome Forum 
Dinner for fifteen faculty members; each is 
_asked to bring along a student. “The Genome 
_and Popular Culture” was one recent dinner 
topic. This month, another group of faculty 
members and students considered the ge- 
/netics of ovarian cancer. “It’s another way for 
IGSP to stimulate campus-wide conversa- 
| tions around the ethical, legal, and scientific 
issues that come into play with every new 
breakthrough in the field,” he says. 
As Willard sets out on foot from his tem- 
porary offices in Research Building I] down 
Research Drive toward the intersection with 








Genomics director 
Willard: breakthroughs 
in genetics a new 
industrial revolution 


Science Drive where the CIEMAS building 
is going up, he moves at a brisk pace. Wil- 
lard’s office will relocate here when the 
building is completed this fall. “There is no 
better place to be in my field at this moment 
in time,” Willard says. “Where else can you 
find a top-tier university, medical center, en- 
gineering school, and health system adjacent 
to a thriving biotech community at RTP— 
all in one of the greatest areas in the country 
to live?” 
° 

Now it’s 3:00 on this Thursday afternoon, 
and Katie Anthony is racing from her poli- 
sci class to catch the bus for East Campus. 
She has field hockey practice. At the mo- 
ment, Duke’s field hockey team is number 
two in the country, and Anthony is pumped. 
“We can beat any team in the nation if we 
set our minds to it. There is not a top-five 
team that we haven't beaten, including Wake 
Forest, which is number one.” 

While some of her teammates may be a 
little the worse for wear heading into tour- 
nament season, Anthony, a reserve forward, 
is fresh, having been able to practice in 
earnest only for the last week. She has been 
sidelined since the beginning of her sopho- 
more year, recovering from pulmonary valve- 
replacement surgery. More recently, she has 
been the subject of countless interviews and 
publicity. The press clamor came because 
Anthony was expected to be totally out of 
commission for several weeks following the 


surgery but was back in class after only seven 
days. 

Born with Tetralogy of Fallot, a congenital 
heart condition that required three surgeries 
before she was a year old, Anthony had nev- 
ertheless been a high-school team captain in 
field hockey, tennis, and basketball and a 
participant in the Junior Olympics. She 
came to Duke ready to keep up the pace, but 
campus physicians who examined her felt 
that her playing time should be restricted. 
Still, it was not until the beginning of her 
sophomore year that the heart condition be- 
gan to cause problems. 

“I believe everything happens for a rea- 
son,” Anthony says. “I might have gone to 
Yale or Princeton like my older sisters did, 
but I came to Duke because I had this thing 
for Duke basketball—for Bobby Hurley and 
Wojo—when I was about nine.” Anthony 
smiles broadly. “So here I am at the mecca 
for heart surgery in the nation just when I 
need it.” The surgery was performed by James 
Jaggers, chief of pediatric cardiac surgery, 
working through the McGovern-Davison 
Children’s Health Center. Andrew 
M.D. ’90 is now Anthony’s cardiologist. 

Field hockey practice is over at twilight, 
and Anthony heads back to West Campus. 
She'll grab a meal at Armadillo Grill in the 
Bryan Center and head straight for a meeting 
of the Student Athletic Advisory Committee 
—a group that helps plan social events for 


ang 


athletes whose game schedules deny them a 
regular social life. “You know, since I have 
been at Duke, there has been a tremendous 
amount of improvement in the athletics fa- 
cilities,” she says. “The new watering system 
on our field has been great. The ball moves 
more smoothly and the number of injuries 
has declined. As a result, the team has been 
able to raise its game to the next level. And 
Schwartz-Butters, the athletic academic build- 
ing, has become a great resource for athletes. 
We not only benefit from what the building 
physically has to offer—the computer lab 
and study areas—but from the services the 
people inside the building have to offer.” 
° 

Anthony says she’ll walk back to the dorm 
after the meeting, do some work for her so- 
rority, the Tri-Delts, and get to bed by 11:00, 
an unusually early hour among her peers. 
But not before the “fourth meal of the day,” 
she says. “Rick’s Diner in the dorm is the 
place.” 
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The Change Agent 


o keep up with student affairs vice 

president Larry Moneta, you have to be 

fast on your feet and able to hold your 

own during rapid-fire verbal volleys. 
On this Halloween morning, he’s at the gym 
by 6:30 and in the office by 8:00 (some days 
it’s earlier). He regularly plunges into twelve- 
hour-plus days that ricochet from meetings 
with students seeking project funding to cri- 
sis-management sessions with counseling staff 
to strategic planning with development offi- 
cers for expanded services for undergraduates. 
loday, first thing, there is the groundbreaking 
ceremony for the new addition to the San- 
ord Institute of Public Policy. 

His assistant color-codes his schedule so 
that Moneta can see at a glance how the rest 
of his day shapes up. Discuss academic in- 
tegrity issues with other student-affairs col- 
leagues (code blue). Explore options with 
campus arts groups that lack adequate per- 
formance space (code pink). Brainstorm with 
students about addressing self-segregation 
(code green). Meet with key administrators 
about the new student center on West Cam- 
pus (code purple). 

“I was hired to be a change agent, not a 
refiner” of existing plans and policies, says 
Moneta, as he gulps down a cup of coffee. 
And he’s not at all uncomfortable with being 
a lightning rod for people who want to keep 
the status quo. “Any time there’s a change 
where privilege is shifted from one group to 
another,” he says, “those who lose privilege 
aren't happy.” 

Moneta was hired in August 2001 to move 
student affairs beyond the traditional uni- 
versity model, which focused on students’ 
lives outside the classroom (housing, Greek 
life, student groups, and so on). As outlined 
in the “Building on Excellence” strategic plan, 
approved by the trustees earlier that year, he 
was charged with nurturing “the personal 
and intellectual growth of students by build- 
ing community in social, civic, and academic 
realms.” That broad directive translates into 
far-reaching influence. Moneta is responsible 
for a division of the university that oversees 
residential life; the Career Center; student 
health; seven campus life organizations, in- 
cluding the Mary Lou Williams Center for 
Black Culture, the Women’s Center, and the 
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Vice President Moneta: moving Student 
Affairs beyond traditional model 


community service center; the Freeman Cen- 
ter for Jewish Life; Counseling and Psycho- 
logical Services; and assorted student deans. 
“I’m proud of the pace at which our efforts 
have been adapted, particularly the residen- 
tial model,” says Moneta. In the past year, the 
new West-Edens Link residence hall opened, 
making it possible to allot rooms on West 
Campus to all sophomores. The move streng- 
thens the class unity fostered by housing all 
first-year students on East. In addition, full- 
time residence coordinators—most of them 
graduate students—have been hired to live 
in quads across campus and serve as liaisons 
among students, faculty members, and ad- 
ministrators. “The notion here was to intro- 
duce a new level of community,” he says. 
One of Moneta’s top priorities is bringing 
the West Campus Student Village to fruition. 
Plans call for transforming space within and 
around the Bryan Center walkway (which 
he has described as “more of a conveyor belt 
than a destination”) into a facility that will 
include meeting areas, support services and 
social space, and enhanced resources for the 
Career Center. The project got a jump-start 
last spring with a $5-million gift from the Bill 
& Melinda Gates Foundation. The gift will 
help pay for some of the Bryan Center renova- 
tions, as well as improvements to West Union. 













The New Exception 


After the whirlwind of Larry Moneta, the 
environment seems a little more serene this 
Friday afternoon in Tanya Chartrand’s office 
in the Wesley A. Magat Academic Center— 
one of the newest additions to the Fuqua 
School of Business. Chartrand is outside her 
office door, dressed in jeans and heels, pluck- 
ing articles from the five-foot-high shelving 
unit where copies of the twenty-some papers 
she has written or co-written (eight more are 
in review) are always accessible to curious 
students—articles from the American Psy- 
chologist, the Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, and the Journal of Nonverbal Be- 
havior, among others. It might seem unlikely 
literature in a business school, but Char- 
trand is proud to be the new exception on 
the block. 

Chartrand earned her Ph.D. in social psy- 
chology from New York University in 1999 
and then joined the faculty at Ohio State 
University. There she continued running the 
studies she had begun at NYU: exploring 
how humans tend to be influenced by their 
environments in “nonconscious” ways, some- 
thing she has called, “the unbearable auto- 
maticity of being.” 

Chartrand, who, at age thirty, is young for 
one so accomplished, leans back in her chair 
and explains. “Nonconscious goals are those 
goals that we tend to choose repeatedly in 


when we walk into those same environments 
again.” Her experiments further suggest that 
people often have what she calls “mystery 
moods” that are automatically created by such 
nonconscious environmental stimulation. 






























As she puts it, “If you succeed at a goal you 
didn’t know you had, you're in a good mood 
and don’t know why. But if you fail at one of 
these nonconscious goals, you may find your- 
self in a negative mystery mood.” 

Chartrand has also explored what she calls 
nonconscious mimicry, or the tendency of 
one person to mirror the behavior of another, 
especially if the mimic is trying to give posi- 
tive reinforcement or to gain acceptance from 
the other person. Chartrand’s work may have 
managerial applications in team building. 
The ability to provide positive reinforcement 
of certain consumer behaviors might also 
find practical application in sales and mar- 
keting. The potential of these aspects of Char- 
trand’s findings were part of what caught the 
attention of Fuqua’s administrators. Duke’s 
ability to hire Chartrand away from the ex- 
cellent research facilities at Ohio State was 
2 in no small measure due to the overall in- 
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particular situations—so much so that these 
goals are eventually triggered automatically, 
without conscious thought or even intent, 


crease in university resources available for 
new faculty hires. Indeed, increasing the size 
of the faculty was a priority for Fuqua from 
the start of the campaign, and the school 
reached the impressive goal of increasing its 
faculty by a third. 

“There are only eight to ten well-known so- 
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cial psychologists who are in business schools,” 
says Chartrand. “Only the top business schools 
in the country have had the tradition of hir- 
ing people from basic disciplines such as 
economics and psychology, and Duke is in 
the top three in the world in marketing.” 

Though some of her former colleagues 

might look askance at her decision to relo- 
cate to a business school, Chartrand says she 
is delighted to be at a smaller, private uni- 
versity, where “the president even knows my 
name and my research.” 
The week is winding down, at least on the 
academic side. It’s Halloween, and Mariana 
Carrera heads out to the Orellana Pupusaria 
to film the convenience store owner’s children 
coming in from trick-or-treating, dressed as 
fairy princesses. The normally hard-boiled 
owner is charmed and lets children pick 
candy from the store racks for free. In Ver- 
mont, Avery Ellsworth is setting up an audio 
system in the gym so he can serve as the 
deejay for tonight’s Halloween dance at the 
Long Trail School—not a bad job, because 
he really shouldn't put weight on his new hip 
by dancing. 

This evening, genomics guru Hunt Wil- 
lard will complete his first tour of Raleigh. 
He’s been too busy on the Duke campus in 
the ten months he’s been here to head over to 
the capital city. He and his wife, Vicki Wil- 
lard, are meeting for dinner there. Mean- 
while, the Senate voted yesterday on HR 
1904, the Healthy Forest Restoration Act. 
The outcome was not what the Nicholas 
School’s Ben Prater had hoped for. The bill 
passed by a final tally of 80-14 with 6 not 
voting. The bill was directed to a conference 
committee to work out differences between 
House and Senate versions. 

Charles Payne, the sociologist and Afri- 
can-American history scholar, finally takes 
some time to examine the Nation’s Report 
Card. He finds that, in reading, the results 
are mixed. But there have been definite gains 
in math scores. 

Tomorrow, Katie Anthony and the Duke 
field hockey team will play its last ACC game 
of the regular season against Virginia. They 
will win that game and go on to finish sec- 
ond behind Wake Forest in both the ACC 
and NCAA tournaments. Ever enthusiastic, 
Anthony will cheer on her teammates from 
the sidelines. 


Eubanks is a Carrboro-based freelance writer. 
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very spring for as long as some folks 


in east-central Kansas can recall, 
ranchers—like Native Americans 


before them—set fire to vast areas of 


tall-grass prairie as a way of return- 

ing nutrients to the soil and encour- 

aging new growth. For more than a 
decade, photographer Larry Schwarm, a 
professor at Emporia State University in 
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A distant burning: clockwise 
from left, prairie fire near 
Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, 
1997; fire, before and after, 
Lyon County, 1992; fire 
near Cassoday, 1990; rocky 
landscape after burn, Chase 
County, 2000 


Kansas, has documented this annual ritual. 
His efforts are collected in a 128-page book, 
On Fire, published by Duke University 
Press, in association with Lyndhurst Books 
of the Center for Documentary Studies. 
Schwarm’s work was chosen from among 
500 submissions as the inaugural winner 
of what is intended as a major new prize for 
American photographers: The Center for 





Documentary Studies/Honickman First 
Book Prize in Photography. The prize,which 
will be given biennially, carries with it a 
$3,000 cash award, as well as the opportuni- 
ty for the winner to have his or her photo- 


graphs published in a book and included 
ina traveling exhibition. Schwarm’s photo- 
graphs were featured in an exhibition at 
Perkins Library last semester and are now 

| 


in the collection of the Rare Book, Manu- 
script, and Special Collections Library. 
“Schwarm’s photographs of fire on the 
prairie are so compelling that I cannot 
imagine any later photographer trying to do 
better,” writes Robert Adams in the intro- 
duction to On Fire. “His pictures convince 
us that seemingly far away events are close 
by, relevant to any serious person’s life.” 





Adams, a nationally known photographer in 
his own right, was the judge for the inaugu- 
ral prize. 

Schwarm “engages our attention first by 
heightening our amazement at the sensuali- 
ty of fire,” Adams continues. “Most of us 
have enjoyed looking into a fireplace, but 
few of us have observed as well as he has 


the astonishing shapes and colors and fluidi- 
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Burning grass: Lyon County, Kansas, 


1992, above; earth, fire,and water, Z-Bar 


Ranch, Chase ¢ ounty, 1994, opposite 
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ty of fire. He is so skilled in recording its 
appearance that occasionally we almost 
hear the burning and feel the warmth.” 
Although Schwarm has been a serious 
photographer for some thirty years, On 
Fire is his first book. “My photographs are 
made on the largest remaining stand of 
the tallgrass prairie, the Flint Hills in east- 
central Kansas,” he writes in the book. 


“Fire is essential to the prairie ecosystem. 
Without it, the prairie would have grown 
into scrub forest. 

“T never intended to document the fires 
in the strictest sense of the word, but rather 
to capture every essence of them, from calm 
and lyrical to angry and raging,” he writes. 
“T discovered in the fires’ subtleties and 


abstractions a spirituality akin to what Mark 





Rothko expressed in his color-field paint- 
ings. These qualities, both quiet and 
other-worldly, form what I see as the sub- 
lime and mystical character of the burning 
landscape, where images are at once both 
sensuous and menacing.” 

—Zoé Ingalls 
thy www.dukepress.edu 
| 


www..lib.duke.edu/exhibits/larryschwarm/ 


The text and images are from On Fire. © 2003 Duke University Press 
in association with Lyndhurst Books of the Center for Documentary Studies. 


Used with permission. 
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By PAUL BAERMAN 


erbie Hancock uses his hands and 

feet when he talks. When he says 

the word guitar, his hands strum an 

imaginary Fender. When he says re- 
cord, his finger makes a needle and spins. 
Meanwhile he paces, gravitating back to- 
ward the piano keyboard again and again, 
though he doesn’t touch it. He walks part- 
way around the big Steinway grand. Lightly 
strokes its raised lid. Sits on the bench. 
Home base. 

They call this a lecture, but it’s more like 
free association, an aural tease. Hancock, 
after all, is no academic. He’s a jazz pian- 
ist—perhaps the archetypal jazz pianist. His 
publicity trumpets him as “a true icon of 
modern music.” At Duke for two days this 
fall to offer his own brand of lecture, con- 
cert, and public master class, he brushes 
past swarms of True Believers who descend 
upon him whenever he emerges on campus 
from a campus doorway. 

Bebop, hard bop, free jazz, modal jazz, fu- 
sion, funk, R&B—he’s done it all, and some 
of it he helped invent. In fifty-some years on 
stage, he’s gigged with all the cats from 
Miles Davis and Thelonious Monk to Wyn- 
ton Marsalis and Kathleen Battle. A natural 
tinkerer, he introduced electronic keyboards 
and other radical innovations to the jazz 
mainstream, driving techies crazy at each 
step by asking the questions they dreaded in 
the early days: Hey, can this synthesizer thing 
sample a sound? Could it be portable? Can 
you make it record and play back? Why not 
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Being there, doing that: 
Herbie Hancock 
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a polyphonic synthesizer so I could play more than one note? The 
official Herbie Hancock website features a huge section on technol- 
ogy—"immersive mixing,” “multi-angle surround sound”—and 
plentiful links to vendors. 

And so perhaps it’s only natural that Hancock’s visit to campus 
be co-hosted by the Pratt School of Engineering (along with the 
Institute of the Arts, the Onstage Committee of the Duke 
University Union, and the music department). It is engineering 
dean Kristina Johnson who introduces him at this lecture, held in 
Reynolds Auditorium on the afternoon of his second day at Duke. 
She mentions his eight Grammys, his Academy Award, his role in 
popularizing electronic instruments, and what she calls “the inti- 
mate relationship between music and electrical engineering.” (The 
school’s namesake, Edmund T. Pratt Jr. B.S.E.E. 47, was, after all, a 
jazz trumpet player.) 

Because Hancock’s official bio says he double-majored in music 
and electrical engineering, Johnson gives The Master a quick engi- 
neering test on the formula for resonance, intended to set up a 
complimentary metaphor—but he blows it, hastening to explain 
that he was only in a pre-engineering program, and just for a couple 
of years before deciding on a music-composition major. “Once 
an E.E., always an E.E.,” the dean says brightly, and hands him a 
Duke cap. 

Who is this guy, really? Gone are the bright floral shirts of yester- 
year, gone the Afro and the hip goatee that were his signature look 
in the Sixties. From a distance, with his close-cropped hair and 
restrained, good-natured demeanor, you think for a second he 
might be somebody’s uncle, the kind of gent who would drive 
a nice, clean, eight-cylinder Olds and always change the oil on 
schedule. Yet there’s a Puckish gleam in his eye, a carefully con- 
trolled perpetual motion in those restless hands. This is not your 
father’s Oldsmobile. 

He tells the lecture audience about working on the 1966 sound- 
track for Blowup with director Michelangelo Antonioni, one of 
many mentors. “He knew who all the cats were,” Hancock says. 
“After dinner one night, he said, ‘There’s no such thing as art: 
There’s only this painting, that film, this music.’ It made sense.” 
Hancock leans on the piano again, as though it might vouch for 
him. “‘I just put events together,’ Antonioni told me. ‘However 
people interpret it is right.’” Hancock pauses. “My music is the 
same Way.” 

The truth is that before you get to hear Herbert Jeffrey Hancock 
whole, before you can really listen with what E. E. Cummings called 
the “ears of your ears,” you have to get past Herbie the Superstar. 
You've got to recognize that this icon is an iconoclast. 

Iconoclasts are nothing if not confident. Responding to a dis- 
paraging question about “electronica”—music like techno and trip- 
hop—he explains, “I don’t look at a genre and judge it. I listen to 
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n the fall of 1934 (mid- 
Depression, post-Prohi- 
bition), Sonny Burke ’37 





arrived on campus talking 
about a band. A musician 
since the age of five, Burke 
played violin and piano and, 
like many Americans, was 
enamored of the jazz greats 
of his time—Duke Ellington 
and Benny Goodman, in par- 
ticular—and the brand new 
sound they’d found: “swing.” 
Burke wasn't the first. 
There were already several 
bands on campus, including 
the Duke Blue Devils, led by 
Lester R. Brown ’36, who 
would later become famous 
as the leader of Les Brown 
and His Band of Renown. 
But Burke landed on a for- 
mula for enduring entertain- 
ment and a name well suited 
to the task. For the next 
thirty years, Burke’s Duke 
Ambassadors, an independ- 
ent, student-run, thirteen- 


piece dance band, served the 
university as both in-house 
social scene and exportable 
entertainment. At the “Sun- 
day Night Sings” in Baldwin 
Auditorium, the band played 
hit tunes, led group singing 
(“follow the bouncing ball”), 
and held “audience partici- 
pation events” like the “So 
You Want to Lead a Band” 
contest. “Everybody got a 
kick out of that one,” recalls 
James “Benny” Steele ’50, 
B.S.E. 53, bandleader from 
1951 to 1953. “I’d pick 
somebody out of the audi- 
ence to take my place, and it 
would sound awful. But it 
was really funny.” 

Baldwin was just one of 
many venues, and when the 
Ambassadors weren't on cam- 
pus, they were a tough crew 
to track. They might be at 
Tantilla Gardens in Virginia 
Beach or Palisades Park in 
New Jersey or perhaps in Ice- 


land, as they once were, re- 
galing crowds in Reykjavik. 
At the request of the U.S. 
State Department, the Am- 
bassadors made several 
Overseas appearances in 
the late Fifties, with trips to 
the Azores, Bermuda, and 
Panama, becoming, in effect, 
the embodiment of the 
name Burke had chosen 

so long ago. 

They played all over North 
Carolina and surrounding 
states, performing annually 
at the North Carolina Gover- 
nor’s Ball, at Fort Bragg and 
the Cherry Point Naval Base, 
and at nearly every college 
and university in the region, 
including the one down the 
road, where students couldn't 
resist great swing, even if it 
came from Durham. 

When the war started, the 
music stopped. On December 
8, 1941, the day after the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor, men 


Big Bar 
swinging in Ca 
Gym, 19 
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at Duke, like men across the 
country, signed up to fight. 
Vince Courtney, then leader 
of the Ambassadors, joined 
the Air Force. The “prince,” 
as he was known, Courtney 
played trombone and was the 
male vocalist, with a voice as 
clear and cool as running 
water—a sure bet, many 
thought, to lead a name band 
on the professional circuit. 
But Courtney, killed in the 
invasion of northern France, 
would never sing again, and 
his death marked the low 
point in the life of the band. 
The first post-war appear- 
ance of the Ambassadors was 
at the Sunday Night Sing on 
East Campus in 1947. The 
band sat behind blue-and- 
white stands with “Duke Am- 
bassadors” painted across 
the front. They wore beige 
corduroy jackets and bow- 
ties and opened the show 
with a tribute to Courtney, a 


song he wrote called “Dream 
Notes.” It was a big day at 
Duke, festive and ballooned, 
a reunion of sorts. Across 
America, big-band music 
was in its heyday, but to stu- 
dents at Duke, the moment 
was personal. The Ambas- 
sadors were their own, and, 
finally, they’d come home. 

In 1947, in Durham, you 
got your clothes at Kim- 
brell’s and your burgers at 
Rinaldi’s and everything else 
at Walgreen’s. The war was 
over, the football team was 
winning, and there was just 
one thing to do about it: 
dance. Sammy Fletcher ’47 
had replaced Courtney as 
bandleader and reorganized 
the band on the model of 
professional groups flourish- 
ing at the time. 

What had been a small 
outfit of four saxophones, 
three trumpets, and one 
trombone became a verita- 
ble big band with power and 
depth and a level of skill 
unheard of on a college cam- 
pus. Fletcher added an extra 
instrument to each section, 
as well as a rhythm section 
(bass, piano, drums, and 
guitar), giving the Ambas- 
sadors the sound they would 
have—the richness of tim- 
bre, the sharpness of beat— 
until its demise in 1964. 
Steele remembers the band’s 
effect on students. “They’d 
hop all over the room. We’d 
play it all: Latin, Dixieland, 
jazz hits, the soft ballads. 
And, every time, they’d 
demand we play ‘Stardust’ 
last. And the couples would 
stand and sway, and they’d 
stay out there, even after the 


music stopped.” 
—Patrick Adams 


a piece. I don’t evaluate things according 
to whether they ‘have soul.’ If you decide 
you want to do music that sounds cold, 
that’s a reflection of our world—it’s not good 
Or bad.” 


WP n the forefront of world culture, technol 
ogy, business, and music,” exults Han- 
cock’s bio. While he’s lecturing, his cell 
phone rings, and this wizard on the fore- 

front of world culture and technology bun- 

gles the call, hanging up while trying to 
answer. Evidently used to this, his daughter 
calls back. It’s her birthday, and soon Han- 
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cock has the whole audience singing “Ha- 
ppy Birthday” into his mobile phone. The 
man sees no difference between improvising 
on stage and improvising in life. 

Despite the hoopla about his cutting-edge 
work with electronic keyboards, synthesiz- 
ers, sound sampling, and more, technology 
clearly delights Hancock as a means to an 
end, not as an end in itself. 

He remembers when Miles Davis, with 
whom he famously played in the Sixties, got 
him to try the Fender electric piano for the 
first time: “I could turn up the volume so I 
could be just as loud as the drummer!” he 


chortles. After all these years, you still sense 
his childlike delight in machines, even pure- 
ly mechanical ones like the Steinway in 
front of him. 

“When you hit this key, there’s an incred- 
ible series of cause and effect before you hear 
a sound,” he says. “Even though you're so far 
removed from what’s happening, you can 
have an emotional impact....” He touches a 
key tenderly, and holds it. “I’ve been playing 
since I was seven,” he says finally, “and now 
I’m sixty-three, and it’s been a long journey. 
Synthesizers are really still in their infancy; I 
can express myself better on this.” 








ater that evening, John Brown, visiting 
director of the Jazz Studies program, 
welcomes us back to Reynolds for the 
master class, in which Hancock will 
publicly critique the performance of local 
students. “I struggle with how to introduce a 
person who needs no introduction,” he says. 
“We truly are in the presence of a legend.” 
“All right!” a voice screams, and the audi- 
ence erupts with applause. Aficionados 
abound: teens hoarding the posters they’ve 
torn down in the lobby; expressionless men 
in black dress shirts, black trousers, black 
shoes. But it’s a mixed crowd. The youngest 
fan present is a little skeptic in a floral T 
shirt, very verbal—and she brought coloring 
books just in case. When Hancock won his 
last three Grammy Awards for the 1998 al- 
bum Gershwin’s World, she hadn’t been born. 
The program refers to tonight’s intergen- 
erational attraction as “An Open Workshop”; 
Hancock calls it a “show.” The show nomi- 
nally belongs to the student combos Brown 
has put together this semester: electrical en- 
gineers, mechanical engineers, biomedical 
engineers, physicists, and chemists who play 
for fun—and, lest listeners get the wrong 
impression, a public-policy major, a political 
science major, and a couple of grad students, 


including a Ph.D. candidate from the B- 
school—jamming alongside first-years and 
alumni who have lingered in the Triangle. 

The players launch out, their music pleas- 
ant, their solos classic and controlled. The 
pianist, Jules van Binsbergen, the Fuqua stu- 
dent, watches his own hands intently; all the 
musicians avoid eye contact. As the horns in 
their dapper business suits pass calculated 
tiffs forth and back, they could be at a par- 
ticularly grim job interview instead of wail- 
ing for a high-spirited crowd of Herbievores. 
After a couple of tunes, they stop, and Han- 
cock rises from his seat in the fifth row to 
mount the stage. 

“Look, it’s a conversation,” Hancock tells 
the combo with a wave of his hand. “Just be- 
cause one guy has a solo at the moment 
doesn’t mean the rest of you have to lie back. 
You could be swapping ideas in the back- 
ground—a kind of call and response. 

“And each of you has an individual story 
that you’re telling with your instrument. 
What makes a small group fun is when each 





person is listening to what the other musi- 
cians are doing, and asks, What can I do 
that can have a shape?” 

He sits at the keyboard and demonstrates. 
Suddenly van Binsbergen grins: Those synco- 


pated chords could follow their own imper- 
ative and might push the envelope without 
treading on the saxophone soloist’s toes. 
“The piano,” Hancock assures him, “is actu- 
ally an orchestra. So, hey, you could have a 
flute line going.” His right hand wanders 
playfully up and up and up the keyboard. 
(He knows something about orchestras: His 
first public performance was a Mozart piano 
concerto with the Chicago Symphony at age 
eleven.) 

Now the bass player is grinning, too, and 
he plucks experimentally as Hancock tries a 
countermelody. The Master turns to the 
drummer. “Things can happen in those little 
stops,” he tells him. “You're so polite. Don’t 
always wait for the end of the phrase—give 
the soloist a little kick in the behind!” 

The group takes up Thelonious Monk’s 
“Ruby, My Dear,” and, sure enough, the 
drummer gives the bass an aural kick in the 
behind during his solo. The bass player smiles 
angelically. Van Binsbergen and trumpeter 
Roger Diebold, a Pratt School sophomore, 
listen to each other more closely now, teas- 
ing and tossing each other intervals, rhy- 
thms: copying, varying, daring. A game of tag 
gets going; people nod. When they finish, 
Hancock jumps up. “That trumpet solo was 


‘Look, it’s a conversation. 
_- Just because one guy 


Age 


has a solo at the moment 
doesn’t mean the rest of 
you have to lie hack.” 
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real it hada toryline! That’ hard to do 

make a complete statement instead of just 
following the change 

[he changes are the harmonic progression, 
a song’ tructural skeleton, and every jazz 
improviser first learns how to follow them 
intelligently before learning how to subvert 
them creatively. Miles Davis long ago had 





idvised Hancock to avoid the “butter notes” 

the fat, obvious tones such as the third o1 
seventh of the chord. The result; One lis 
tener likened a Hancock accompaniment of 
a Miles Davis trumpet solo to hearing a dou- 
ble concerto—two melodic lines intertwined 
in an aural double-helix. 

Later, Hancock bluntly tells another stu- 
dent pianist, freshman Pulsar Li, that his ac- 
companying skills need work. “You play a lot 
of roots”’—the bottom note of the chord 
“but the bass is already doing that stuff. The 
things you put in your right hand you could 
put in your left, and do different things with 
your right, for color.” In some of his record- 
ings, Hancock favored right-hand improvi- 
sations so strongly that he eliminated the 
left hand on solos, leaving the rhythm sec- 
tion to take care of infrastructure. 

| le tells saxophonist Eric Diebold, a Pratt 
School senior, “You’re ready for Jazz 102,” 
then plops down and works out an example 


«“ 


from Sonny Rollins’ “Doxy,” which they 
have just performed. “Instead of C7 going to 
G7, I played C-sharp minor,” Hancock says. 


“You can do that! It sounds dissonant, but 


because it resolves to the same place....” He 
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plays it, and Diebold nods. “And here, if you 
start from a B-flat 7th chord, go up a minor 
third, up a minor third, up a minor third 
the roots all relate to each other.” 
But he turns and apologizes, first to the 
players, then the audience. “I was 
just talking about technique. That's 
craft. I don’t want to leave you 
with craft. | want to leave you with 
feeling.” He gropes for another way 
to say it. “Music is not about mu 
sic. Music is about life. Yeah, right 
how you got to learn the mechan 
ics. There’s a thing called scales 
that go with certain chords. Some- 
times there’s a tendency for musi- 
cians to surround themselves with 
music and have that be the center of their 
life. But your life is about more than music.” 
To trombonist Jillian Smith, a freshman: 
“You're also someone’s daughter, friend, may- 
be one day a mother. Bring that to your play- 
ing. The goal is to make magic happen 
magic that instills hope—and build some- 
thing in this strange but common language 
we call music.” 
The crowd turns pensive, thoughtful, silent. 


he night before, when Hancock’s own 
combo took the stage by storm, it was 
anything but. In front of an audience 
of graying hipsters in dashikis, pasty- 
faced preppies in rugby shirts, earnest black 
guys in white, earnest white guys in black, 
music faculty members, townies, and students, 


Hancock and his acoustic quartet played to 
a packed and noisily happy Page Auditorium. 
It starts like this: Hancock reminisces 
about a 1996 gig in India when time stopped 
as he fell off a nine-foot platform. “Never 
did get to see the Taj,” he re- 
flects sadly. “Had to go to the 
hospital.” You can tell the 
idea of stopping time appeals 
to him. 

Behind him, a thin, young 
African American rests his 
hand on a tenor sax, impas- 
sive; a bald, lanky, middle- 
aged bassist dons his steel 
specs to check a chord pro- 
gression on a scrap of paper. 
The drummer, a woman with the high fore- 
head of a deep thinker (later you find out 
she received a full scholarship to the Berklee 
College of Music—at age eleven), smiles at 
the boss when he warns, “We’re going to do 
a lot of crazy things over the next hour and a 
half. Improvisation doesn’t always stick to 

the clocks that we humans have set.” 

The group prepares to begin with Cole 
Porter’s “I Love You,” after one further ad- 
monition from Hancock, who tells the audi- 
ence, chuckling, “We doctored it up and 
changed it a bit. You’re going to get it our 
way.” 

A ribbon of song peels off the tenor sax, 
then a piano riff and an accelerando, and they 
hit their groove, zero to sixty in five seconds. 
On the piano solo, the sax man wanders off 





Jamming: Hancock, 
above, takes over at 
the the keyboard to 
demonstrate a point; 
freshman Jillian Smith, 
right, on the trombone, 
performed with one of 
the three combos, 
below and opposite, 
during critique sessions 


into the darkness, and Hancock sits coolly, 
his hands not rising far, his feet pumping 
without ostentation. There are funny mo- 
ments of walking bass and broken octaves 
reminiscent of W.C. Handy (sometimes he 
does use that left hand after all), now and 
then a flash of Bill Evans. 

Yet the music is anything but allusive; 
melodies get only a pro forma nod. The te- 
nor reappears from the darkness of the wings, 
and the combo ramps from straight ahead to 
edgy. Competing for our attention with the 
soloist, Hancock bursts into jagged chords, 
then just as suddenly lays out. A performer 
moans; the bass explores a dampened pizzi- 
cato against the short sharp prick of the 
snare drum, the muffled whoop of the high- 
hat, the punctus of the bell. Back again, the 
piano inserts vertical bursts of phrase, takes 
over, toys with the drum set like a cat work- 
ing a mouse, mocks the sax as they jointly 
search for a single note, the accent that says 
it all. They find it, and Hancock shouts 
“Yeah!” on a falling cadence, drawing out 
the note. 

Then they are on fire, wrapping us in sheet 
after sheet of frantic sound, the bassist danc- 
ing with his instrument—or rather dancing 
around it, as if it were a maypole and he a 
Dionysian reveler. Now Hancock’s shoul- 
ders are writhing in time to the music, on 
the off beats, and we’re getting a tour de 
force—100 years of jazz history compressed 
into a single tune, and that tune is com- 
pressed into a single barbaric utterance, a 
short sharp bark that somehow relaxes into 
a balladic stanza, eerie as the lights go from 
blue to pomegranate red. And the song ends. 

Herbie Hancock laughs gleefully. After- 
ward someone in the lobby remarks, “Could 
you believe how quiet his hands were?” 

ne 


ea Ge 5 
)) day, “is about trying to make everyone 
| 


| azz,” he tells the master class the next 


sound as good as they can. As a pianist, 
= my job is to make them sound better— 
it’s not about competition but teamwork. As 
time goes on, I find myself less judgmental 
about other members of the band. What- 
ever somebody else plays, you try to make it 
sound right.” 

He surveys the young musicians. “The less 
judgmental we become, the freer we become.” 
Beat. “But this is your stage, not mine.” 

Abruptly, he exits. 


Baerman M.B.A. ’90, special assistant to the 
president, studied oboe at the Eastman School 


of Music. 


hy www-herbiehancock.com 
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A MOVEMENT 
EXTINGUISHED 


By STE im A RTIN 
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OBERT KORSTAD HAD MANY PLACES TO DIG 
as he researched a historic labor struggle in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina—one that 
pitted a fledgling union of largely impover- 





ished black workers against manufacturing 
giant R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. He 
interviewed dozens of union workers and 
activists who had fought for wage gains and 
better working conditions throughout the 
1940s. He probed federal records. He pored 
over aging newspaper articles. 

He also turned to one particularly pre- 





cious source of knowledge: his father. 

In 1950, Karl Korstad had helped lead a 
last-ditch, and ultimately unsuccessful, effort 
to preserve Local 22 of the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural, and Allied Workers (FTA) at 


Reynolds. “The union experience was the 


high point of my father’s life in many ways,” 
says Korstad. “He talked about the experi- 
ences all the time, and he drew lessons from 
those days that he tried to pass on to my 
brother and me.” 

These days, it’s the younger Korstad who 


lis passing along those experiences to a new 
generation of students and scholars. An as- 
‘sociate professor of public policy studies and 
|history at Duke, he is the author of Civil 
‘Rights Unionism: Tobacco Workers and the 
Struggle for Democracy in the Mid-Twentieth 
Century South. The book, recently published 
by the University of North Carolina Press, 
offers a dramatic account of the Winston- 
Salem union movement that galvanized thou- 
sands of disenfranchised men and women 


before withering under the pressures of the 








Cold War. It was a struggle, Korstad contends, 
that influenced the trajectory of the civil- 
rights movement of the 1960s and also had 
powerful implications for labor, women’s 
rights, and the economic and social land- 
scape of the South today. 

It’s a story told resolutely from the view- 
point of the blacks who made up the majori- 
ty of Reynolds’ work force. And it’s one that 
builds on themes of race and class in previous 
books by Korstad, who has also written Like 
a Family: The Making of a Southern Cotton 
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Early defiance: 
Local 22 members 
picket while factory 
superintendent 


watches, 1947 


Mill World and Remembering Jim Crow: Afri- 
can Americans Talk about Life in the Segre- 
gated South. 

“I wrote this book partly to chronicle the 
people and events that had been so mean- 
ingful to my father and, through him, to me,” 
says Korstad. “But, more importantly, I wrote 
the book because this heroic struggle was in 
danger of being lost to history.” 

Nelson Lichtenstein, a history professor at 
the University of California at Santa Barbara, 
praises Korstad for his unique approach in 
the book—examining the substantial links 
among labor, civil rights, and the evolution 
of the Southern economy, instead of treating 
those issues in isolation. “We often put 
things in boxes, but one of the great things 
about this book is it integrates it all into one 
story,” he says. 

Yale history professor Glenda Gilmore be- 
lieves Korstad has transformed an unusual 
intersection of family history and scholarly 
interest into groundbreaking work. The 
book’s “strong narrative voice never strays 
from the workers’ point of view, accomplish- 
ing what some have thought impossible: a 
rendering of twentieth-century American 
politics, labor, and social struggle from the 
perspective of poor black people,” Gilmore 
wrote in a review of the book. It will be- 
come, she continued, “the standard by which 
future studies of Southern communities and 
African-American activism are measured.” 

The book mentions Karl Korstad, a Min- 
nesota native who came south for military 
service during World War II, only a couple of 
times—partly because the elder Korstad’s in- 
volvement with Local 22 came near the end 
of the unit’s existence and partly because 
Robert Korstad wrote the book to document 
the workers’ struggles rather than to serve as 
a family memoir. Still, Karl Korstad’s passion 
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tor social justice clearly informs page after 
While sta- 


tioned at an army base in Charleston, South 


page of the writing of his son. 
Carolina, Karl Korstad began helping out with 
union efforts at a local tobacco plant. He 
eventually landed in Winston-Salem as an 
organizer and regional director for the FTA. 
In 1949 and 1950, he was deeply involved 
with Local 22’s work at Reynolds, trying pri- 
marily to persuade white workers to join the 
union. Robert Korstad remembers it as “a 
pivotal moment in my family’s history.” 
Indeed, the strong personal bonds that 
Karl Korstad developed during his work with 
Local 22 helped persuade him to settle per- 
manently in the South after the union's col- 
lapse in 1950. Staying allowed him to keep 
in closer touch with friends who continued 
their fight for civil and workers’ rights in Win- 
ston-Salem. Korstad, who had done gradu- 
ate work at Syracuse University in the late 
1930s and had, at one time, considered pur- 
suing a doctorate in English, chose instead to 
move his family down the road to Greens- 
boro, where he opened a landscaping and 
nursery business. (A number of people who 
had worked on behalf of Local 22 ultimately 
opened small businesses, Robert Korstad says. 
For some, that option offered the freedom to 
earn a living and still have time for activism. 
For others who had been blacklisted by local 
employers because of their union work, it 
was one of the few choices available.) 
Robert Korstad, born in 1948, was too 
young to recall firsthand his father’s union 
work. But he learned of it later from his 
father and from Robert Black, a black worker 
and union leader at Reynolds, who was fired 
after the union’s demise, had trouble getting 
a job elsewhere, and ended up working for 
the family’s nursery business for more than 
ten years. Both men served as role models for 
the younger Korstad, who sometimes joined 


them in their work. They told him stories of 


the strikes and negotiations and battles to 
build a union culture. In one instance, Rey- 
nolds supervisors tried to discourage white 
workers from joining the union by tapping 
into the “linked bugaboos of racial mingling 
and violence,” Korstad writes. 

Robert Black told him, “The company 
preached to that white worker. They would 
take them in the office, 
group meetings with them in their homes, 


they would hold 


the white preacher was advising the people: 
‘You'd better stay out of that union. They’re 
going to turn that thing into open violence. 
You're going to have to eat and sleep with 
them black men, your wife and daughter.’” 
Such stories, Robert Korstad says, helped in- 
still in him a heightened awareness of the 
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pulled off the unthinkable: They had shut down 
the operations of one of America’s industrial giants. 


tremendous inequities that continued to ex- 
ist in his own community and throughout 
the South. 

As the younger Korstad grew older, his 
intellectual fascination with the Winston- 
Salem union movement also began to emerge. 
He started to probe the larger context of the 
events that he had heard so much about 


over the years, and they became the topic of 
his doctoral dissertation at the University of 


North Carolina. By the time of his father’s 
death in the mid-1990s, Korstad had decid- 
ed to write a book about the struggle. He 
and his father had traded ideas about Local 
22’s work for years—not always agreeing, for 
example, about the strategies the union had 
used to build up its core base of black mem- 
bers at R. J. Reynolds, while also reaching 
out to wary white workers there. They had 
talked about Korstad’s hopes to document 
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the union struggle, and Karl Korstad played 
an important role in helping his son under- 
stand the inner workings of Local 22. With 
his father gone, Korstad’s views began to 
take clearer shape. “I had to, at some point, 
really develop my own voice and interpreta- 
tion and analysis of the process,” he says. “It 
was a book I had to write from the perspec- 
tive of my generation.” 

The book opens with the events of June 


Striking conclu- 
sion: celebrating 
the end of the 
1947 strike, right; 
crowds gather, 
left, outside plant 
to protest, 1948; 
author Korstad, 


below 


long-simmering resentment to boil over. News 
of the strike spread quickly throughout the 
company’s plants, fueling a passion for 
unionism that had been diligently stoked for 
years by organizers. Within days, the workers 
had pulled off the unthinkable: They had 
shut down the operations of one of Ameri- 
industrial giants and found themselves 
sitting across the table from Reynolds execu- 
tives, demanding changes during a strike that 


’ 
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| “17, 1943—the day that a small group of black 
women, fed up with the low pay, lack of re- 
spect, and overbearing foremen in Reynolds’ 
factories, took action. Angered by the mis- 
treatment of one of their colleagues earlier 
that day, they returned to the factory floor 
after lunch and refused to continue working. 
Their courage proved infectious, prompting a 
group of male workers in a neighboring room 
to join in almost immediately. One of those 
‘men, thirty-eight-year-old James McCardell, 


stepped forward and told the foreman, “If 


these women'll stand up for their rights, I’m 
with them.” Within moments, McCardell, 
who had felt ill for a week, fell to the floor, 
dead of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

_ The explosive mix of the work stoppage 
and McCardell’s sudden death, which some 
workers blamed on Reynolds’ culture of push- 
ing employees to their physical limits, caused 





lasted six days. “The willingness of thousands 
of black workers to walk off their jobs at some 
risk to themselves and their families repre- 
sented a rare and remarkable moment in 
Southern history,” Korstad writes. “The walk- 
out, membership drive, and the mass meet- 
ings gave them reason for hope. Out of such 
hope, Local 22 would be born.” 

By late 1943, Reynolds employees had 
voted to establish a union. By 1944, the union 
had negotiated successfully for higher wages 
paid holidays, and seniority rights. And, as 
Korstad demonstrates, the movement rapidly 
became about much more than merely squeez- 
ing concessions out of a highly profitable 
company. Soon, the union’s influence was 
felt not just on the factory floors but through- 
out Winston-Salem. Local 22 encouraged in- 
creased political participation, registering 
thousands of black voters. It rejuvenated 


the local chapter of the NAACP and took 
the lead in electing a black minister to the 
city’s Board of Aldermen, making him the 
first black candidate to defeat a white oppo- 
nent for elected office in the South since the 
turn of the century. Of Reynolds’ 12,000 work- 
ers at the time, nearly two-thirds were black, 
and half were women. Both groups, long 
forced to the margins at work and in civic 
life, seized the chance to finally be heard. 


“From the outset, the union blurred the 
sacred 
and secular, play and politics, consumption 
and production,” Korstad writes. “ 
ty in which the exploitation of black laborers 
went hand in hand with their exclusion from 
politics and most social services, black 
unionists could hardly avoid linking work- 
place issues to community concerns.” Kor- 
stad details those workplace issues, from 
management systems that consigned blacks 
to the lowest jobs while reserving the best 
for whites, to the sexual exploitation of fe- 
male workers. He quotes Robert Black on the 
company’s environment of sexual harass- 
ment: “If there was a good-looking woman, 
even the black women, in that plant, and 
even if her husband worked in that same de- 
partment, and that foreman wanted to pat 
on her or wanted to play with her or take her 
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out to the office, [he would]. Those foremen 
would take one of these VOC id looking Negro 
women out to his desk and maybe hold her 
there for an hour, and all of these hundreds 
of people just looking.” 

Korstad also provides extensive historical 
context, tracing the growth of Reynolds as 
part of a larger industrial revolution in the 
South that began after the Civil War, an era 
that also saw the rise of a rival tobacco ba- 
James B. Duke. Korstad 


explores the segregated political, business, 


ron in Durham 


and social worlds of Winston-Salem and the 
inner workings of R.J. Reynolds itself, as it 


A place at the table: 
Local 22 representatives, 
seated in the foreground, 

attended the sixth Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural, 
and Allied Workers 
international convention 


in Philadelphia, 1947 


consolidated power in the tobacco industry. 
Korstad says he attempted to get Reynolds’ 
side of the story by asking permission to 
examine its archives. But company lawyers, 
concerned that Korstad’s research might 
turn up evidence that could be used against 
Reynolds in current anti-tobacco lawsuits, 
denied the request. A Reynolds spokesper- 
son told Duke Magazine that the company is 
not familiar with the contents of Korstad’s 
new book. 

Union workers at Reynolds went on strike 
again in 1947. With the Cold War between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
growing, however, Reynolds and its allies 
fought back by focusing on the Communist 
Party’s ties to Local 22. Korstad terms the 
party an “important ally” of the union and 
notes that it had recruited several dozen of 
Local 22’s leaders. Still, supporting the So- 
viet Union, Korstad says, was the last thing 
on the minds of many of Local 22’s black 
leaders, who saw a strong rallying cry in the 
Communist Party’s call for equality among 
races. Despite the campaign to discredit it, 
the union won another wage increase. But 
the taint of Communism and the persistent 
efforts of Reynolds management to defeat 
the union ultimately took their toll. Karl 
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Korstad felt that toll personally. He had 
previously succeeded in organizing support 
for workers striking against the American 
[obacco Company in Charleston, South 
Carolina. But this time, in Winston-Salem, 
talk of Local 22’s Communist ties scared 
away many supporters, especially Southern 
liberals. Karl Korstad “approached labor 
supporters in New York and Washington 
but could inspire nothing like the interest 
that the Charleston strike had stirred,” 
Robert Korstad writes. (Karl Korstad’s work 
on behalf of labor later attracted interest 


of another kind. In 1958, he was called be- 


PARKER-CONDAX, ( 


required an extraordinary feat of political 
repression. It was the post-World War II red 
scare that finally silenced dissident voices 
and contained political debate.” 

The death of Local 22 and the broader 
civil-rights and unionism movements across 
the South had an impact that continues to 
be felt today, Korstad argues. Cut off from its 
union ties, the civil-rights movement found 
itself in the 1950s and 1960s fighting mainly 
for individual rights, such as the end of dis- 
crimination at voting booths and in education 
and public places. But, he says, the movement 
never truly attacked or resolved weighty is- 
sues of economic inequality that impover- 
ished many blacks then and still do now in 
Winston-Salem and elsewhere—the very is- 
sues Local 22 had tried to advance. Conser- 
vative legislators faced little resistance as 
they enacted labor laws that to this day keep 
wages in the South low relative to the rest of 
the country and discourage unionization. 

Korstad also contends that McCarthyism 
separated women’s-rights activists from an 
important ally—the racially diverse, work- 
ing-class wing represented by the women of 
Local 22—and left their movement open to 
accusations of being racially exclusive and 
favoring the middle class. “All the ills that 
beset America cannot be chalked up to the 
outcome of the struggles of the 1940s,” Kor- 





he death of Local 22 and the broader 


civil-rights and unionism movements across the 
South had an impact that continues to be felt today. 


fore the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, which was wrapping up its 
investigations of “1940s Southern activists.”) 

In 1950, as Korstad and other union sup- 
porters struggled to find support for Local 
22, the National Labor Relations Board 
made a controversial ruling that prevented 
black seasonal workers—a crucial compo- 
nent of Local 22’s base—from voting in a 
recertification election for the union, but 
allowed lower-level white supervisors to do 
so. By that time, Reynolds had also suc- 
ceeded in cutting enough jobs filled by 
blacks and hiring enough white workers to 
forge a 50-50 racial split in its work force, a 
strategy that dovetailed with McCarthyism 
to undermine the union. In a close vote 
that year, Local 22 lost the right to repre- 
sent Reynolds workers. Never again would 
the company sign a collective-bargaining 
agreement. “In the end,” writes Korstad, 
“the breakup of the workers’ movement in 
Winston-Salem and in the United States 


stad writes. “But that outcome does stand as 
a watershed. And the United States is dis- 
tinguished by the lowest rates of unioniza- 
tion and the most miserly social provisions 
in the industrial world.” 

For now, Korstad hopes that his book about 
the union workers and activists at Reynolds 
can help keep alive a passionate belief passed 
along to him by his father: that the possibili- 
ty of change for the better always exists and 
that courageous people pulling together can 
make it happen. “We still have a long way to 
go before we realize the dream of economic 
justice and political democracy,” he says. “I 
think the events in Winston-Salem of the 
1940s can better help us understand where we 
have been, where we are today, and where 
we need to go.” a 


Martin ’95 is the public-relations manager for 
the Center for Creative Leadership in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
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A Serious Way of Wondering: 
The Ethics of Jesus Imagined 
By Reynolds Price ’55. Scribner, 2003. 
147 pages. $23. 





eaders of this magazine need no in- 
troduction to the author, so long and 
so congenial has been his association 
with Duke as a student and long time 
professor, and so well established is his repu- 
tation as an award-winning belletrist. Among 
his many works are some that express the 
posture declared in the first line of this book: 
“Though I am not a churchgoer, for more 
than sixty years I’ve read widely in the life 
and teachings of Jesus; and since at least the 
age of nine, I’ve considered myself a Chris- 
tian.” Price’s approach to Jesus, then, is per- 
sonal and even passionate, but it is also 
unconstrained by any specific tradition apart 
_ from the one he has constructed from wide 
_ and eclectic reading on his subject. 
His writings on Jesus emerge from his cul- 
tural location (he is, after all, a Southern 
Writer), intense life-experience (more alluded 
to here than described), and years of teach- 
_ ing a seminar at Duke on the Gospels of Mark 
_and John. Lectures at Harvard’s Memorial 
Church and at the National Cathedral in 
Washington form the basis of this slender 
volume. To these presentations have been 
_added a preface, “numerous passages of re- 
flection and unorthodox theology,” some 
_tecommendations for further reading, and, 
_as lagniappe, two poems. 
| The book begins with position-taking with 
respect to the historical Jesus. Price first of- 
fers a reasonable epitome of the plot of the 
Gospel, drawn from the canonical narra- 
| tives, and then a set of “discordant voices” 
concerning the historical accuracy of this 
portrayal. He turns next to Jesus’ message. 
In “A Question More Likely than it Looks,” 
he uses the popular slogan, “What Would 
Jesus Do,” as a way of thinking about Jesus 
as moral exemplar. In “The Core of His Ethic 
and Ways to Employ It,” he discusses what 
he—with many others, to be sure—regards 
as Jesus’ central demand, the love of God 
and the love of neighbor. 
Building on these preliminary musings, 
which, though sober and responsible enough 
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are neither innovative nor particularly inci- 
sive—as so many others who claim to have 
read widely in New Testament scholarship, 
Price cherry-picks opinions without serious 
engagement with the critical issues—he of- 
fers three fictional “speculations” that are 
freshly constructed and that form the frame 
of his “serious way of wondering.” 

The first speculation imagines a scene be- 
tween “Jesus and a homosexual man.” The 
man is Judas, and the encounter takes place 
after Jesus’ resurrection. The second scene al- 
so involves Judas: “Jesus and a suicide” depicts 
a meeting between Jesus and his betrayer 
after the resurrection. The third speculation 
is placed within Jesus’ ministry and contin- 
ues the canonical account found in John 
8:1-3: “Jesus and a desolate woman” recounts 
the conversation following Jesus’ dismissal 
of the adulterous woman’s accusers. 

These fictional scenes are so brief and 
allusive that it is difficult to know quite what 
to make of them. They certainly do not ap- 
pear in any obvious way to be advancing an 
argument concerning the law of love as the 
heart of Jesus’ ethic. Perhaps because he is 





essentially a creator of fiction who is occa- 
sionally surprised at his own characters, 
Price seems himself unsure of the point of 
his creations. “In self-defense of my own pa- 
tent fictions, I can at least point out that the 
risen Jesus offers Judas no endorsement of 
Judas’ yearning for a passionate bond be- 
tween them; that the risen Jesus’ readiness 
to help the desolate Judas hang himself is 
quicker than I might have hoped for; and his 
dialogue with the woman caught in adultery 
lances an abscess of solitary dread in the 
earthly Jesus that I hadn’t foreseen his re- 
vealing to anyone before his last night.” 

In the final sections of the book—“An 
Outlaw Christian” and “The Law of Grace: 
Grace All Ways”—Price offers his own con- 
structive improvement to Jesus’ ethic in terms 
more normative than his fictional evoca- 
tions. He finds the human Jesus insufficiently 
evolved because he combines the command 
to love with terrifying threats of punishment 
for evildoers. Price prefers a consistent com- 
passion and thinks that one effect of the res- 
urrection might have been that Jesus’ vision 
might have grown to one closer to Price’s 
own. He offers three propositions as a more 
satisfying summation of Jesus’ ethic: “Love 
your neighbor as yourself; feed my sheep; 
and do not resist an evil person.” Jesus’ com- 
mand to love God, he notes, is implicit in all 
three of these moral directives. 

While such a purely compassionate image 
of Jesus certainly has its appeal, the reader 
must nevertheless wonder what Price might 
have done with other possible scenarios: 
Jesus with the Racist Man, for example, or 
Jesus with the Child-Molesting Pastor, or 
Jesus and the Oppressing Landowner. Would 
either the earthly or the risen Jesus have 
shown nothing but compassion in such con- 
versations? Price’s fantasy Jesus lacks any 
prophetic edge and is reduced to an ineffec- 
tual if somewhat comforting presence to the 
troubled but sensitive individual—come to 
think of it, that’s exactly the Jesus most 
Christians seem to prefer. Price might find 
himself more at home in a middle-class Meth- 
odist church than he thinks. 

Admirers of Price’s prose will undoubtedly 
enjoy the easy and amiable style of this long 
essay, and those fascinated by his life will 
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perhaps discover things about him they had 
not known before. As for the way Price im- 
agines the ethics of Jesus, it may be a way of 
wondering, but it is not, ultimately, really 
serious. 


Luke Timothy Johnson 


Johnson is Robert W. Woodruff Professor of 
New Testament and Christian Origins in the 
Candler School of Theology at Emory Univer- 
sity. He is the author of nineteen books. 


On the Sweet Spot: Stalking the 
Effortless Present 
By Richard Keefe. Simon and Schuster, 2003. 


177 3 h75 
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hen you’re in The Zone, those 
who've been there say, the base- 
ball looks as big as a basketball. 





| The basket seems so wide, you 
can’t possibly miss. Golf balls remain the size 
of hail, but they fly straight and true. There’s 
a lake of stew and of whiskey, too/You can pad- 
dle all around ’em in a big canoe/In the Big 
Rock Candy Mountains. 

No, really. In this inquisitive and useful 


book, Richard Keefe gives a guided tour of 


The Zone (which, incidentally, he discovered 
years ago at a golf driving range above a New 
Jersey landfill). Keefe, who is Duke’s di- 
rector of sport psychology, offers lessons and 
insights that, happily, aren’t restricted to col- 
lege athletes or weekend warriors who hone 
their swings atop a giant mound of toxic 
waste. Keefe calls it the “effortless present,” 
a mysterious place where the mantra is now- 
here-this. Whether you realize it or not, you’ve 
been there, too. When you find yourself typ- 
ing without looking at the keys or reading a 
magazine without thinking about the indi- 
vidual letters, you're at least in the suburbs 
of The Zone. Getting there is literally like 
riding a bike. If only it were that simple. 
Athletes know how difficult it is to reach 
a state of mind and body in which action 
and reaction seem to happen automatically. 
“Stay within yourself,” they say. But how? 
Just thinking about it can ruin the flow of a 
free throw (ask Shaq about that) or turn a 
sweet swing sour (hola, Alfonso Soriano). 
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That day on the landfill, Keefe relates, he 
felt as if those perfect 250-yard drives were 
hitting themselves. It was a blissful sensa- 
tion, and of course it didn’t last. Soon he was 
back to his old ways, doubting his abilities 
and cursing himself for his mistakes. The 
moment nagged at him, though, throughout 
his studies in psychology and his years of 
practice. He wondered: Are there directions 
to The Zone? 

It’s not exactly MapQuest, but physiology 
provides plenty of clues. According to a 
brain-imaging study Keefe cites, professional 
piano players don’t actually think about 
tickling the ivories. When, say, “Professor” 
Roy Bittan, pianist for the E Street Band, 
sits down to play “Jungleland,” the neurons 
are firing in his motor cortex or cerebellum, 
sectors associated with mechanical motion 
rather than consciousness. If you could do a 
similar study of J.J. Redick on a good night, 
the results might be the same. 

What’s more, according to Keefe, simply 
imagining yourself doing something can light 
up the areas of the brain you'll need to actu- 
ally do what you have in mind. This “visual- 
ization” is a kind of mental practice that 
many athletes use to get themselves into The 


Zone. You may have heard about the pro 
golfer who “plays” the round, shot by shot, 
in his head before approaching the first tee, 
or the pitcher who considers his strategy for 
each hitter, inning by inning, hours before 
he steps onto the mound. By doing so, he’s 
warming up his neural pathways before he 
warms up his arm, increasing the likelihood 
that he’ll wind up in the effortless present. 

This is one of several tools you can use to 
navigate your own way there, no matter what 
your goal. Routines, repetition, and the 
relaxation and focus provided by meditation 
are also high on Keefe’s list. “This is how the 
adage ‘practice makes perfect’ really works,” 
he writes. “The more you do something, the 
more the brain changes to devote its energy 
to that function.” 

How about those stray negative thoughts 
that always seem to get in the way? Keefe ad- 
vises athletes not to fear them but to focus 
on them and then let them go, calmly switch- 
ing mental channels until a more positive 
image comes into focus. The brain, in his 
view, is an instrument that, properly tuned, 
can transcend place, pressure, or arm-waving 
Cameron Crazies (no wonder there’s a gigan- 
tic blurb on the cover from Dean Smith). 

The whole concept of sports psychology 
can get pretty muddy and off-putting. Keefe 
does bog down at times in psychobabble. 
But his self-deprecating tone is relentlessly 
appealing, and the mad dash he takes through 
the history of humanity, sports, and his own 
life helps keep the narrative moving. Plus, 
you have to appreciate any writer who can 
manage to paraphrase Nelson Mandela and 
the Indian philosopher Jiddu Krishnamurti 
in the same paragraph, without coming off 
as pretentious. 

On the Sweet Spot hooks you early; it’s full 
of hope and wonder to the end. But don’t 
stop there. The acknowledgments at the 
back of the book contain a shocker that’s 
worthy of Edmund Morris—kind of a Dutch 
treat. It’s an odd but somehow fitting way to 
end the travelogue of a place that does, yet 
does not, exist. 


—Jon Scher 


Scher '84 is a senior editor at ESPN The 
Magazine. 


Flath: “We all discover something” 


Teacher of the Year 





verybody in the classroom knew that 
the figure in the photo, an emaciated 
man lying on a table, was Christ after 
crucifixion. What they didn’t know was 
that the image was the same one that Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky had famously used in The 
‘Idiot; nor did they know it was foreshadowed 
in the Dostoevsky book they were now read- 
ing, Memoirs from the House of the Dead. 

In Carol Flath’s literature classes, art is 
‘often an effective teaching tool. 

“T love to bring the visuals into the class- 
room,” says Flath, a Russian language and 
literature professor and winner of the 2003 
Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate Teach- 
ing Award. She showed the photo to the 
students in her first-year Russian literature 
seminar. “Literature is really just black-and- 
white words on a page. You can flesh it out 
‘n many different ways.” 

Flath is a master at interpreting and trans- 
ating those words. Students and colleagues 
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praise her for successfully challenging stu- 
dents to a deeper understanding of the top- 
ics studied. 

“She wrenched me from my intellectual 
comfort zone, forced me to ask questions | 
had never thought to ask, and guided and en- 
couraged me with respect and enthusiasm,” 
said one student in nominating Flath for the 
teaching award. “Her ability to have close 
interaction with and profound influence on 
students is a measure of her capacity to nur- 
ture inchoate intellects. ... She offers un- 
mitigated support to students who wish to 
challenge themselves, offering sound advice, 
and tempering her enthusiasm with a heal- 
thy dose of realism.” 

Fluent in both Russian and Japanese, Flath 
has taught at Duke off and on since 1980. 
When she wasn’t at Duke, she lived in Japan 
as a “trailing spouse,” serving as a Japanese 
“education mama,” caring for her son, Nick, 
who was the only foreigner in a Japanese 
Catholic kindergarten. While in Japan, she 
continued her research and readings; at one 





point, she even brought together all of her 
professional interests by presenting a paper 
on Anton Chekhov in Japanese. 

A practitioner of what she calls “do-me 
reading,” Flath says she believes that one’s 
mind has to be completely open to experience 
a great work of literature fully. It requires in- 
telligence, but also a certain passiveness that 
allows the reader to be attentive to all possi- 
bilities of readings. Dostoevsky’s work, for 
instance, is not just about political oppres- 
sion; it’s about something greater than that. 
“It’s that sort of magic place in literature 
where students and I meet,” she says. 

“Reading literature is for your soul. If you 
read it attentively, you will experience a kind 
of transfiguration,” she says, noting that an 
author’s ability to bring about that transfigu- 
ration makes great literature both powerful 
and mysterious. Exploring this power—on 
her own and with students—keeps Flath pas- 
sionate about her work. She “brings her 
whole self to every class,” and expects a lot 
of her students as well, she says. She doesn’t 
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Making Music and Memories 
Along the Danube 


n autumn weekend was the perfect 

setting for a reunion of former stu- 

dents who spent a semester in Vienna 

‘learning and playing music with the 
Duke University Wind Symphony (DUWS) 
decades ago. More than fifty participants 
from the 1975 and 1978 fall semester-abroad 
groups returned to campus in October to 
reminisce and celebrate their musical study 
and performance sojourns in Europe. The 
DUWS’s Vienna programs were the realiza- 
tion of director Paul R. Bryan’s dream to 
expose student musicians to the experience 
of living and performing abroad. 

Bryan’s first Vienna trip was in 1973; he 
would lead two more groups in 1984 and 
1987, for a total of five before he retired in 
1989. Members from that first trip in 1973 
held a reunion early last summer to celebrate 


their thirtieth anniversary. Given the over- 


feed the students answers, because she finds 
that “deadening.” 

“If I see them getting bored, I know they 
aren't getting it, and my agenda isn’t going 
to work. So I stop and try something else.” 
But when it works perfectly, “we all discover 
something.” 

She also has a “high order of respect” for 
students. “I feel so honored that I get to be the 
one that students talk to about this stuff,” 
she says. When things really come together 
in class, she gets excited, sometimes banging 
her fist to make a point. 

That enthusiasm spills over into her Rus- 
sian language classroom. “I love languages. I 
was always a language teacher before any- 
thing else,” she says. Language classes also 
give her the chance to lighten up. “I tell my 


lapping tenure of so many members from the 
1975 and 1978 programs, it was an opportu- 
nity to swap stories of shared musical mo- 
ments and innumerable cultural encounters. 
And it was also a perfect occasion to honor 
Bryan, the man responsible for the creation 
of a program that made such a seminal 
impact upon undergraduates. 

While the majority of participants were 
from Duke, students from other schools had 
joined the programs: the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and at Greensboro, 
North Carolina State, Appalachian State, 
lowa State, and West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege. Several of these Vienna DUWS alumni 
came for the reunion weekend festivities. 

The 1975 and 1978 groups studied under 
the auspices of the Vienna International Mu- 
sic Center (VIMC). Class offerings included 
art history, history of opera, choral conduct- 
ing, music education, musicology, German, 
and Austrian history and culture. (The Ger- 
man classes certainly came in very handy for 
everyday survival.) Private instrumental les- 

















students this is the only class at Duke that 
you can lie in because it isn’t about the truth, 
it’s about using language. It should be fun.” 

Before coming to Duke, Flath worked as a 
Russian interpreter, primarily under con- 
tract with the U.S. Department of State dur-| 
ing arms-control and other negotiations in 
Eastern Europe. She also served in Geneva 
for a year as a conference interpreter on the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty. These ex-| 
periences have been valuable in her current 
profession, she says. In teaching language, 
she can point to her experiences in negotia- 
tions where word choice was crucial. 

For three years, Flath has been working on| 
a book on Dostoevsky, a compendium of pa- 
pers that she has presented at conferences.| 
All of her research, she says, “comes out off 


Reunion roundup: “PB.” on left, and the gang; 
gang 


sons were arranged with faculty members 
from the Musikhochschule. Rehearsal spaces 
were acquired for the fifty-plus-member 
ensembles, and, only a month after they had 
arrived, the groups began touring, giving 
concerts in the Austrian cities of Vienna, 
Stadt Haag, Graz, Judenburg, and Salzburg, 
_as well as performances in Prague, Budapest, 
and Venice. 
The dedication and skill of the VIMC fac- 
_ulty members ensured a remarkable academic 
experience, but it was perhaps the challenge 
and opportunity of living in a foreign culture 
that made the educational experience so rich 
and rewarding. The high quality of musi- 
cianship was significant and a feat not easily 
accomplished when one considers that only 
a few of the players were music majors. They 
came from every imaginable discipline and 
shared one element—a love of music and 
| performing. 
_ During the 1978 semester, the VIMC faced 
imminent closure, but Duke stepped in to as- 











the classroom.” She reads every book she 
teaches, in Russian, every time she teaches 
it. She offers her original interpretations to 
her students for them to think about and 
discuss. Out of this interaction with the stu- 
dents, she says, comes the ideas for her re- 
search papers. 

Flath teaches outside the classroom as well. 
he recently moved to East Campus with her 
en-year-old daughter, Maggie, where she 
ives as a faculty-in-residence. It’s a job she 
oves. “Class boundaries are artificial, and I 
ope living in a dorm will help me reach out 
o students in new ways,” she says. “Plus, my 
onderful dorm neighbors also compensate 
omewhat for the absence of my son, Nick,” 
ow a first-year student at Columbia. 

The teaching award, presented each year 


sist its students financially and to ensure that 
the program would be completed successful 
ly. Critical to the group’s ability to finish that 
semester was Aranca “Ushi” Riha, the VIMC’s 
business manager, who single-handedly took 
on the task of making certain that her family 
of young, itinerant American musicians re- 
ceived the experience they deserved. Joyfully, 
the group welcomed Riha to the reunion, 
and, for many, it was the first chance to 
thank her for her tireless efforts on their 
behalf. Another celebrated guest was Hannes 
Eichmann, who served as the memorable tour 
director for both groups and was a musicolo- 
gy instructor during the 1978 program. 
David Lipps ’79 and Audrey Wing Lipps 79 
were instrumental in organizing the reunion 
weekend. Barb Springer Edwards B.S.N. ’81 
and Audrey Lipps produced a Vienna mem- 
ory book that captured the Vienna group’s 
favorite moments from the trip and filled in 
life events from the past twenty-five years. 
Members from both groups were surprised 


by the Duke Alumni Association, is admin- 
istered by a panel of undergraduates who se- 
lect the recipient from letters of nomination 
submitted by the student body. The award 
includes a $5,000 stipend and $1,000 for a 
Duke library to purchase books or materials 
recommended by the recipient. 


Fall Meeting of DAA 
Board of Directors 





rientation for new members led off 
the fall meeting of the Duke Alumni 
Association’s board of directors, with 
the leaders of each alumni program 
updating and clarifying their programming 
missions. Then, following an opening lunch- 








see, 


opposite, conducting in the Mozartsall of the Vienna Konzeithaus in 1975 


with CD recordings of performances they had 
given during their European tours. Eichmann 
unearthed an archived recording made in 
the ORF studio in Salzburg in 1975, and 
Bryan discovered recordings he had made 
from two concerts performed by the 1978 
group in Vienna and Judenburg. What a gift 
—to be able to hear and relive those musical 
moments more than twenty-five years later. 
The Vienna experience made possible by 
the love Paul Bryan had for music and for 
his students ranked high on everyone’s lists. 
The reunion weekend not only enabled every- 
one to relive those shared musical moments, 
but it also provided the occasion to say, 
“Thank you, PB., for the difference you made 
in all our lives.” 
—W,. Paul Bumbalough 


Bumbalough ’79, assistant director for university 
affairs in Duke’s International Office, took the 
lead in having the 1975 and 1978 recordings 
edited and copied to CDs as reunion gifts. 


eon at the Washington Duke Inn, the plena- 
ry session began with Ellen Medearis, direc- 
tor of major and leadership gifts for the 
development office, giving an overview of 
the Women’s Initiative. Medearis, who served 
on the steering committee, introduced Su- 
san Roth, the committee’s chair, to share the 
results and take questions. 

Ava LaVonne Vinesett, assistant professor 
in Duke’s dance program and winner of the 
2002 Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching 
Award, spoke to the group of her classroom 
techniques and experiences. An update on 
the search for a new president, led by Uni- 
versity Secretary Allison Haltom ’72, presi- 
dential search committee coordinator, and 
Ruth Wade Ross ’68, alumni representative 
on the committee, followed. 
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CAREER CORNER 


Answers and Information 


I'm a lawyer who's never “taken” to the legal 
profession. Can I look forward to other career 


options? 


quick survey of the lawyers who re- 

turned for Duke’s first Career Week 

last year demonstrates that Duke grad- 

uates do many things other than work- 
ing for law firms. Just from this sampling, there 
was a senior attorney for the Pennsylvania 
Coalition against Domestic Violence, a vice 
president of Northrop Grumman, an interim 
executive director of the North Carolina 
Human Relations Commission, the assistant 
legal counsel for the North Carolina School 
Boards Association, a workers’ compensation 
judge—and our own Sue Wasiolek, the assis- 
tant vice president for student affairs. 

What your question does not tell me is 
whether you’ve “gone off” the law entirely, or 
simply don’t want to work in a law firm, 
where you have to bill in excess of 2,000 
hours a year and never see your family. A cou- 
ple of our Career Week sample decided to 
compromise by founding their own firms! 

Let’s assume, however, that simply thinking 
about having the word “lawyer” or “attorney” 
in your title (or, for that matter, partner or 
judge) makes you break out in hives. Are 
there other options? Absolutely. By definition, 
you’re smart, you know how to think and rea- 
son, and you can write well. The trick now is 
to persuade someone to hire you and pay you 
enough to satisfy the student-loan collectors 
or mortgage company. 

Lawyers who are looking for jobs outside the 
law often believe that they can do anything, if 
only given a chance. They also tend to look for 
salaries equivalent to those they would have 
made in private practice. Here’s where you 
may have to eat some humble pie. To get your 
foot in the door, you must plead your case to 
an employer that you can do the job they need 
to have done. Sometimes, that means you'll be 
promoting skills, such as your marketing abili- 
ty, that require far fewer brain cells than your 
legal studies. 

You may also have to consider a salary sub- 
stantially lower than your peers in the legal 
world. Ultimately, your educational back- 
ground may help you do your work better or 
more efficiently—and many law-trained grad- 
uates reach the pinnacles of industry—but 
there’s no guarantee that you'll move ahead 
more quickly than your peers with bachelor’s 
degrees or M.B.A.s. The good news is that if 
you really don’t want to be a lawyer, you'll be 
much happier in your chosen profession. 


—Sheila J. Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center, which offers 
career services to alumni as well as students. 





Send your questions to: 
CareerDirector @studentaffairs.duke.edu 


Y ) http://career.studentaffairs.duke.edu/ 
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First Krzyzewskiville 





n March 1986, shortly be- 

fore the Duke-UNC game, 

tents started popping up 

outside Cameron Indoor 
Stadium for the first time. Kim- 
berly Reed ’86 and several of 
her Mirecourt classmates came 
up with the idea of tenting 


Hrinity College, which 
would become Duke Uni- 
versity in 1924, played its 
first intercollegiate basket- 

ball game March 2, 1906. Trinity 
was host to Wake Forest College 
in the Angier B. Duke Gymna- 
sium, later known as the “Ark” 
for its narrow walkway that 
forced students to enter “two 
by two.” 

The more experienced Wake 
Forest team won 24-10. The 
Trinity players had only learned 
the game from Coach Wilbur 
“Cap” Card in the weeks be- 
fore the contest. 

The Chronicle on March 6 
reported that the game “was an 
unusually clean one from start 


while trying to decide when to 
line up for the Carolina game. 
Rather than endure the usual 
wait in line for hours, Reed and 
her friends decided to pitch a 
tent next to the stadium. The 
concept caught on, and by game 
time seventy-five tents were up. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aa 


to finish.... [D]efeat was due 
largely to the inexperience of 
the team....” Trinity ended its 
first season 2-3. Card coached 





Retrospective 
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NBC, which televised the game, 
featured the tenters on its eve- 
ning news telecast. The first K- 
ville residents were rewarded 
with an 82-74 Duke victory. 
The image comes from Reed’s 
scrapbook, which she lent to 


University Archives in 2002. 
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the team for seven seasons to a 
record of 30-17. 

—Tim Pyatt ’81 

University Archivist 


DAA president Michele Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 
gave the president’s report after introducing 
new members. She had met with top admin- 
istrators and attended her first meeting of 
the board of trustees, upon which she serves 
as an observing member this year. She noted 
that student mentoring and advising was a 
pervasive issue On Campus. 

Immediate past president Wilton D. Alston 
B.S.E. ’81, who also serves as a voting trus- 
tee this year, gave the trustees report, noting 
that an update from the Office of Informa- 
tion Technology ranked Duke in the upper 
third of schools using technology. 

The DAA board’s standing committees 
—communications, member benefits and 
services, and regional programs—met that 
afternoon before an evening reception and 












dinner that were also attended by students | 
who work each year with Reunions. Follow- 
ing dinner, board members were invited to 
Cameron Indoor Stadium for “Blue Devils’) 
Eve,” the first practice of the year for the 
men’s basketball team. 

The next day, following a second session 
of standing committee meetings, the official 
board meeting began. The highlight was an 
announcement that the Alumni Endowed| 
Scholarship, now both need- and merit-based, | 
would be expanded—from providing approx- 
imately 40 percent to providing full tuition) 
and adding a summer program to study 
abroad. Beginning with the Class of 2009, 
two awards will be presented annually. The} 
board meeting adjourned for a tailgate par 
before the Duke-Wake Forest football game. 
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Half-Century Club 





Elwood M. Rich ’43, a retired Superior Court 
judge, has published “My 55 Years at the Courthouse” 
in the Bulletin of the San Bernardino County Bar 
Association. 


Richard E. Thigpen Jr. ’51 is president of the 

Sports Lawyers Association. He was general counsel 

of the Carolina Panthers and general chair for the 
2001 U.S. Senior Amateur Gold Championship in 
Charlotte, where he lives. 


00s & 60s 





Richard E. Hug 756 was appointed to the board of 
regents of the University System of Maryland. He was 
also named co-chair of the Maryland Bush/Cheney 
2004 finance committee and will be assisting the pres- 
ident in his re-election. He and his wife, Lois, live in 


Arnold, Md. 


William Edward Hammond Il B.S.E.E. ’57, 
/Ph.D. 67, president of the American Medical 
Informatics Association, received the 2003 Morris E 
Collen Award of Excellence from the American 
College of Medical Informatics. He is also professor 
emeritus in community and family medicine and in 
biomedical engineering at Duke. 


Gilbert C. Thelen ’60 was named publisher and 
president of the Tampa Tribune. He was executive edi- 
tor and senior vice president. He and his wife, Struby, 
live in Tampa. 


Douglas M. Chapin B.S.E.E. ’62, principal 
fficer and director at MPR Associates, was named 
hair of the National Research Council’s Board on 
nergy and Environmental Systems. He was chair of 
he National Research Council’s Study Committee 
n Application of Digital Instrumentation and 
ontrol Technology to Nuclear Power Plant Opera- 
ions and Safety. 


ames H. Shore ’62, M.D. ’65 was appointed 
nterim chancellor of the University of Colorado- 
enver campus. He is also chancellor of the Health 
ciences Center at UC. 


harles “Butch” Powell Ill LL.B. ’64, partner 
the law firm Johnston Barton Proctor & Powell in 
irmingham, Ala., was elected to the board of gover- 
ors of the American Bar Association. 























JACK OF ALL TALES 





John Eines Rice B.D. ’43 


man, living alone ina 
forest, stumbles across 
a baby eagle, taking 
him home, and raising 
him with the chickens. Some 
years later, a hunter comes 
along and frees the now-grown 
eagle. The eagle takes flight 
and, for the first time in his 
life, the eagle is looking up in- 
stead of down.” This tale, nar- 
rated in a distinctive Southern 
drawl, is told by John Edward 
Rice. Like the eagle in his 
story, Rice seems to be contin- 
uously gazing upward toward 
the next prospect in his life. 
A self-professed jack-of-all- 
trades, Rice has had success 
in “exploiting any ability and 
talent the good Lord has seen 
fit to plant within me.” Now 


GREEN 
RUSTY 
ORANGES 


he’s using his entertainment 
talents to perform for audi- 
ences at venues ranging from 
schools to festivals, spinning 
his special yarn of folk tale 
and folk act. 

“T love telling stories, telling 
tall tales,” he says. “It’s pure 
entertainment that brings 
laughter to my audience.” In 
his act, he also performs feats 
of magic, strums his guitar 
while singing folk songs, and 
relates jokes, anecdotes, and 
bits of Deep South lore. 

Rice has also written five 
novels. And, like his oral prose, 
each contains a moral lesson, 
a certain truism, gained dur- 
ing his eighty-four years. He 
grew up in the backwoods of 
central Florida, an atmosphere 
of cowboys and cow whips, he 
says—“snaky whips used to 





John Edward Rice | 


round up wild Spanish cattle 
in the woods and drive them 
down to shipping ports.” These 
backwoods later became the 
backdrop of one of his novels, 
Green Rusty Oranges, pub- 
lished in 2000. In it, Rice 
chronicles the saga of a Crac- 
ker family—people as leathery 
and rugged as the exterior of a 
rusty green orange, “but of 
quality within.” 

Family and faith are inextri- 
cably bound together in all of 
his novels. “I learned the 
Christian faith from my fa- 
ther, a prominent minister, 
who helped build a church in 
Montgomery, Alabama, and 
save several others from fore- 
closure during the Great De- 
pression,” he says. “Faith has 
affected me a great deal.” 

Rice followed in his father’s 
steps. He was a Methodist 
minister for twenty-six years, 
serving in the Florida confer- 
ence and founding three 
churches himself. During 
World War II and the Korean 
War, he was an Army chap- 
lain in hospitals and aboard 
troopships. 

After leaving the Army, 
Rice returned to the ministry, 
until a heart ailment forced 
him into “early retirement.” 
He became a teacher at a re- 
medial school in Georgia. 
“Teaching at this school for 
troubled youth, failing youth, 
youth with various problems, 
you get this intense satisfaction 
from knowing that you helped 
these youngsters get their di- 
ploma, straighten themselves 
out, and do something with 
their lives,” he says. 

Then, Rice says, his heart 
problems “closed in on me 
again.” At fifty-seven, he “re- 
tired” for a second time— 
and promptly began a third 
career as a family entertainer, 
becoming a staple at such 
venues as the Dillard House 
resort in Dillard, Georgia, and 
the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol in Atlanta. His distinctive 
brand of storytelling, inspired 
by local folk tales and his own 
experiences, carried him to 
various Cracker festivals in 
Florida and country celebra- 
tions in Georgia. 





One passion evolved into 
another. “I think that writing 
and storytelling are naturally 
related, and I just naturally 
progressed toward the four 
novels that I have written,” 
he says. 

Rice’s first novel, Invisible 
Cathedral Walls, is a testament 
to his father. “This self-made 
father of mine, reminiscent of 
Lincoln, was of course my 
idol, next to the masterful 
Jesus that he was always mak- 
ing known to me.” Green 
Rusty Oranges came next, 
followed by Ransomed War- 
rior, After the Night, and 
Angles and Angels—each deal- 
ing with various aspects of the 
faith that he became so famil- 
iar with as a pastor. 

In his storytelling and in 
his novels, Rice explores fa- 
cets of the human condition 
with a thoughtful spirituality 
and humanism, laced with an 
undertone of bittersweet wit. 

“T’m a firm believer in 
healthy laughter, humor like 
Groucho Marx’s, which helps 
a person get through a hard or 
challenging moment in his or 
her life,” Rice says. “And 
that’s what I tried to do as a 
chaplain, and that’s what I do 
as an entertainer.” 





—Robert Winterode ’06 


1 ) www.johnricebooks.com 
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Philip C. Winstead Jr. Ed.D. ‘66, a professor 
emeritus at Furman University, is living in Pawleys 
Island, oH U5 


Christopher Mead Armitage [’h.D. '67 re- 
ceived the UNC-Chapel Hill’s Tanner Faculty 

Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 
for his 36 years of teaching in the school’s English 


department. 


Ernest J. Lunsford '67 is the co-author of a text- 
book in Spanish, En otras palabras: Perfeccionamiento 
del espanol por medio de la traduccién (In Other Words: 
Perfecting Spanish Through Translation), which uses the 
practice of translation to focus on form and problem 
areas of Spanish grammar, such as the subjunctive. He 
lives in Winston-Salem. 


Murray L. Brown '69 is an oceanographic data 
methods instructor for UNESCO's Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission, educating young profes- 
sionals in 30+ countries. He also edits two education- 
al websites, OceanPortal.com and OceanTeacherorg. 
He plans to “soon retire to a cottage in the wilds of 
Florida.” He lives in New Orleans. 


W. James Foland '69, a partner in the law firm of 
Foland, Wickens, Eisfelder, Roper, & Hofer, was 
awarded the 2003 Ben Ely Jr. Outstanding Defense 
Lawyer award from the Missouri Organization of 
Defense Lawyers. 


T. Wingate Lassiter '69 is director of the John- 
ston County Heritage Center, a museum and research 
library in Smithfield, N.C., that focuses on local histo- 
ry and genealogy. He was editor and publisher of the 
Smithfield Herald. He and his wife, Susan, live in 
Smithfield. 


10s & 80s 


J. Keith Kennedy ‘70, M.Div. '74 was appointed 
deputy sergeant-at-arms for the U.S. Senate last April. 


Clarence Max Templeton Ill 71, a Naval re- 
servist from the Naval Reserve Center for Naval Sup- 
port Activity, Bahrain Detachment G, in Las Vegas, 
received the Navy and Marine Corps Achievement 
Medal for his work as an automated security manager. 


Robert D. Peltz ‘73 is a partner in the law firm 
MelIntosh, Sawran, Peltz, Cartaya & Petruccelli in 
Miami, where he practices maritime and commercial 
I 
litigation. He published an article, “Medicine on the 
£ 
Seas,” in the Tulane Maritime Law Journal. 


Candace M. Carroll J.D. '74 is president of 
California Women Lawyers, a statewide women’s bar 
association. She lives in La Jolla. 

Ira Sandron J.D. '74 was elected to the executive 
committee of the American Bar Association's 
National Conference of Administrative Law Judges. 
He lives in Newburgh, Ind. 


Matthew M. Person Ill M.H.A. 75, who chairs 


the board of directors for the American Lung Associa- 


tion of North Carolina, was recognized as “Above and 
Beyond” at the state ALA annual meeting. He is the 
CEO of the American Institute of Healthcare and 
Fitness. He lives in Chapel Hill. 

George St. Anthony Ferguson 76 is president 
and professor of systematic theology at the Faith 
Fellowship Ministries International Biblical Institute 
in Washington. 


Daniel Henry Ottaviano M.Div. '76 retired from 
the Navy Chaplains Corps as a commander. He has 
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developed a new Presbyterian pastorate in Pinehurst, 
N.C., called McDonalds Chapel. He has taught reli- 
gion at Saint Leo University. 


Joanna Catherine Scott A.M. '77, author of 
several books, including The Lucky Gourd Shop and 
Indochina’s Refugees: Oral Histories from Laos, Cambo- 
dia, and Vietnam, published a poem, “I Saw God 
Yesterday,” in Raleigh’s News & Observer. Her new 
novel, Cassandra, Lost (St. Martin’s Press), came out 
in January. 


Charles Molony Condon J.D. '78 is one of four 
Republicans seeking the U.S. Senate seat occupied by 
Democrat Ernest Hollings, who is retiring. He was 
attorney general of South Carolina. 


Joel H. Feldman J.D. '79, a matrimonial law and 
civil-litigation practitioner in Boca Raton, Fla., was 
named to the advisory board of directors of Divorce 
Magazine. He was also elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Eurobank, a privately owned Florida banking 
institution. 


David Douglas Gustafson J.D. ‘81, assistant 
section chief in the tax division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, is the co-author of Mary: A Catholic- 
Evangelical Debate. He lives in Arlington, Va. 


Mark Harris Mirkin ’81, J.D. ’84 is an attorney in 
the Raleigh office of the law firm Smith Moore, where 
he concentrates on corporate and securities law. He 
was president of the law firm Mirkin & Woolf in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. He and his wife, Elizabeth, and their 
two children live in Chapel Hill. 


John Lewis Austin 83 was promoted to associate 
professor of communications and theater at Illinois 
College in Jacksonville, Ill. 


) 


Robert Jeffrey Rich ’84 is a licensed massage 
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therapist and co-owner of Orthopedic Massage Asso- 
ciates, a private, therapeutic-massage practice special- 
izing in medical massage. He is also a professional tenor, 
performing with the Baroque Performance Institute, 
Apollo’s Fire, and the Cleveland Baroque Orchestra. 
He is the co-founder of Zefiro Productions, a nonprof- 
it organization presenting musical events of the 
baroque and classical eras. He lives in Huntsville, Ala. 


Alisa Lepselter '85 has been Woody Allen’s film 
editor since 1998, when she cut the critically acclaimed 
Sweet and Lowdown. She has since edited his four suc- 
cessive movies. She and her husband, Charles 
Roos ’85, and their two children live in New York. 


Timothy N. Thoelecke Jr. ’86, president of Gar- 


den Concept Inc. in Glenview, Ill., received the first- 
place award in the $75,000-and-up category for the 
Association of Professional Landscape Designers Land- 
scape Design Awards at the Summer APLD Confer- 
ence in New York. The winning entry, “Lake Forest 
Residence,” included a swimming pool, spa, stone and 
brick paving, walls, and a built-in masonry barbecue. 


Robert L. Cantrell ’87 published Understanding 
Sun Tzu on the Art of War, a modern-day interpreta- 
tion of the military treatise Sun Tzu on the Art of War. 
He is the founder of the Center For Advantage, which 
provides products and services to help clients create 
strategies on their own. He lives in Arlington, Va. 


William Michael Greene ’87 is a practicing 
otolaryngologist in Greenville, S.C. He and his wife, 
Bronwen Sanderson, live in Easley, S.C. 


Raymond Lee Knapp Ph.D. ’87, associate pro- 
fessor of musicology at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, published Symphonic Metamorphoses: 
Subjectivity and Alienation in Mahler’s Re-Cycled Songs, 
which analyzes the songs and symphonies of mod- 
ernist composer Gustav Mahler, and elaborating on 
his musico-cultural discourse. He also wrote Brahms 
and the Challenge of the Symphony. 





Catherine Tinkler Mueller '87, a Navy com- 
_ mander, received her second Meritorious Service 

| Medal for three years of outstanding service at the 

_ Navy News Desk in Washington. She is commander 
of the 6th Fleet in Gaeta, Italy. 
























Gregory Allen Murray B.S.E. ’87, a major in the 
Air Force Reserve, is serving at Dover Air Force Base 
_ in Delaware. His civilian job is logistics manager for 

| Johnson Matthey in Devon, Pa. 


| 
| Mark Davis Rosser ‘87 is founder and coordina- 


| tor of the Philadelphia High School Ultimate Educa- 
| tional League, which includes about 20 Ultimate 

} Frisbee teams. He is the author of Everything Not 

| Horse: Strategies for Developing Leaders, a story that 

) uses fictional characters to demonstrate leadership 
strategies. He and his wife, Donghee, live in 

| Abington, Pa. 


/Herman L. Bennett A.M. ’88, Ph.D. '93, assistant 
| professor of history at Rutgers University, published 

| Africans in Colonial Mexico: Absolutism, Christianity, 

| and Afro-Creole Consciousness, 1570-1640. 


| Amy Larson Murray ’88 is vice president and 
international assignments manager for MBNA 
) America Bank in Wilmington, Del. 


| Jennifer Zeidman Bloch ’89 is executive pro- 
| ducer of CNN’s NewsNight with Aaron Brown in New 
| York. She and her husband, Gene, and their two chil- 


dren live in New York. 


Susan Denman Kadri ’89 is a marketing group 
product director at Ortho Biotech, a Johnson & 
Johnson company. She and her husband, Paul, and 
their daughter live in Skillman, N.J. 


Julie Unmee Park ’89 is an interventional radiol- 


SHARING A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 





Jo Harriet Haley ’64 


he firelight reveals a 
whirl of brightly colored, 
masked Yei “spirits,” 
dancing on the soft earth, 
their gritty rattles shaking in 
rhythm with each step. In- 
tense singing rises as a prayer 
for the person inside the hogan, 
and a sense of mystical an- 
cient healing hangs in the air. 
Hundreds of Navajo are gath- 
ered for the Yeibichai, a heal- 
ing ceremony, and Jo Harriet 
Haley stands among them. 

“Native American spiritu- 
ality and culture are rich with 
wisdom,” says Haley, who leads 
small groups on pilgrimages to 
the lands of the Lakota Sioux 
in South Dakota and Wyoming 
and the Hopi and Navajo in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
The pilgrimages are arranged 
through Sacred Places Travel, 
which Haley founded in 1995 
as an outgrowth of her own 
search for a more meaningful 
life. “So many of us are look- 
ing to begin or continue our 
spiritual growth, and I’ve dis- 
covered that sacred travel to 
native lands can be a powerful 
way to find our best selves,” 
she says. 

Haley had worked for twen- 
ty years as a commercial trial 
lawyer before retiring and going 
back to school for a master’s 
degree in pastoral ministry. 
She specialized in pilgrimage. 
“T had traveled the world for 
years—Nepal, Tibet, Australia, 
Turkey, Thailand, Balimand 
had been taking my own spiri- 
tual journey all along. While I 
was studying for the degree in 
ministry, I realized that I 
needed to marry my lifelong 
love of travel with my interest 


in helping people, and that 
was pilgrimage.” 

Choosing the destinations 
for the trips was the next step. 
“Tt didn’t take long,” she says. 
“T knew from my studies that 
I needed to take people into a 
different culture, and I had been 
interested in Native Americans 
since second grade, because 
my teacher was a Hopi.” 

Haley traveled to reserva- 
tions and started developing 
friendships with native people. 
It took several years to im- 
merse herself in various cul- 
tures, but she gained a keen 
understanding of native cus- 
toms and beliefs, she says, 
which she believes adds rich- 
ness and depth to the spiritual 
travel she leads. 

On a pilgrimage, she takes 
people to visit sacred sites; to 
attend native ceremonies; to 
hike, swim, and ride horses in 
natural surroundings; to hear 
presentations by native people 
on their history, culture, and 
art; to eat native foods; and to 
stay in rustic places where it 
is easy to connect with a sim- 
pler life. “It’s an adventure,” 
says Haley. “One minute you 
might be hiking Bear Butte, a 
sacred mountain, and a few 
hours later you find yourself 
chanting in a sweat lodge on 
Pine Ridge reservation. It can 
be very intense, but we also 
laugh a lot and remember that 
we’re here to have fun.” 

Haley also engages her 
groups in activities such as 
yoga, meditating, and keeping 
a journal. She believes that 
this daily routine helps keep 
the mind and body balanced 
and in harmony. 





In fact, for Haley, being in 
harmony is a big part of what 
these sacred journeys are all 
about—a way to bring mind, 
body, and spirit into alignment. 
“Sometimes that means getting 
outside ourselves, going some- 
where we’ve never been, eating 
new things, having conversa- 
tions with people who will light 
up our minds, looking at life 
in a different way and, most 
importantly, making the time 
for what we love even with 
our hectic schedules,” she 
says. “That is how we grow.” 

—Celeste Howlett 


Howlett is a freelance writer in 


New Orleans. 
my www.sacredplaces 


travel.com 


Lakota powwow: 
Jingle Dance, Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, 1999 
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GETTING HER OPINIONS IN PRINT 


Comelia B. Grumman ’85 





ornelia B. Grumman 






‘calls herself “an acci- 

| dental editorial writer.” 
But the Pulitzer Prize 
she received in 2003 for her 
work at the Chicago Tribune 
has a lot more to do with pas- 
sion than with chance. 

Grumman won newspaper 
journalism’s most prestigious 
honor by calling for death- 
penalty reform in a series of 
editorials described by contest 
judges as “powerful” and 
“freshly challenging.” 

A public-policy major at 
Duke who earned her mas- 
ter’s at Harvard University’s 
John E Kennedy School of 
Government, Grumman has 
found in journalism a fruitful 
intersection between her aca- 
demic interests and her at- 
traction to writing. Since 
joining the Tribune’s editorial 
board in 2000, she has fo- 
cused primarily on social poli- 
cy, education, juvenile justice, 
and the death penalty. 

“Tf you care about social 
justice or justice issues in gen- 
eral, it’s a really good business 
to be in,” she says. “We're sort 
of paid to be idealists, to think 
about how things should be 
and compare them to how 
they really are.” 

Grumman enrolled at Duke 
with a far different dream 





a 
career in hotel and restaurant 
management. She had even 
attended cooking school in 
Paris to prepare. But profes- 
sional journalists she met at 
Duke through the DeWitt Wal- 
lace Center’s Visiting Media 
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Fellows program persuaded 


her to refashion her ambitions. 


After graduating, she became 
a reporter for the Raleigh 
News & Observer. Beginning 
in 1989, she worked in China 
as a stringer for The Washing- 
ton Post, covering the 
student democracy 
movement that un- 
folded in Tiananmen 
Square. 

By 1994, Grum- 
man had returned to 
her home state of 
Illinois as a reporter for 
the Tribune. In the years 
that followed, she 
became increasingly 
intrigued by death-penalty 
reform. She witnessed a 
double execution as a 
reporter and closely read 
the investigative reports of 
her Tribune colleagues, who 
turned up major flaws in 
the state’s death-penalty sys- 
tem. Ultimately, the governor 
of Illinois ordered a moratori- 
um on executions, and thir- 
teen people on death row 
were freed after evidence 
showed that they had been 
wrongfully convicted. 

“T really wanted to write 
about this,” Grumman says. 

Her prize-winning editorials 
reveal her intense interest in 
the issue. She has called on 
government officials to im- 
prove the procedures for eye- 
witness identifications, address 
serious inequities in death- 
sentence convictions related 
to race and geography, narrow 
the eligibility for the death 


cHicas! 


penalty, and acknowledge the 
problems with executing the 
mentally retarded, the mental- 
ly ill, and juvenile offenders. 
“With the authority to im- 
pose the death penalty comes 
a responsibility to get it right,” 
Grumman wrote in an editorial 
on “The Future of Capital Pun- 
ishment.” She added, “Now’s 
the time to get it right. Get it 
right, or get rid of it.” 
Reaching the summit of her 
profession has not affected 
her writing, Grumman says, 
or lessened her desire to help 
- shape readers’ views. “Fortu- 
nately, I’m old enough and far 
along enough in my life and 
love what I do enough that I 
kind of forgot about [the Pul- 
itzer] afterwards. I’m just the 
same old person I was before.” 


—Stephen Martin 
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Martin ’95 is the public-relations 
manager for the Center for 
Creative Leadership in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


ogist with Diversified Radiology of Colorado. She and 
her husband, Michael Ludkowski, live in Denver. 


Thomas Charles Rawlings '89 is a judge of 
the juvenile courts for the Middle Judicial Circuit. 
He and his wife, Katherine, and their son live in 
Sandersville, Ga. 


MARRIAGES: Karen Elizabeth Conover ’85 
to Martyn Peter Thrussell on Sept. 14, 2002. 
Residence: Kirkland, Wash....William Michael 
Greene '87 to Bronwen Sanderson Greene on May 
18, 2002. Residence: Easley, S.C....Mark Davis 
Rosser '87 to Donghee Song on May 10. Residence: 
Abington, Pa... Steven Kirk Wolverton '87 to 
Dawn Marie Douthit on Sept. 27. Residence: 
Dallas... Rachel Ziva Burrows ’89 to G. Lee 
Burrows Jr. on April 26. Residence: Atlanta...Julie 
Unmee Park '89 to Michael John Ludkowski on 
Aug. 2. Residence: Denver. 


BIRTHS: First son to Frank Bruce Murphy ’80, 
M.H.A. ’82 and Joni Murphy on Aug. 12. Named 
Bruce Williams...Son to Robert John Pelosky 
Jr. ’81 and Mahsa Pelosky on July 4. Named Ryan 
Frances...Third child and first son to Katherine 
Smock Garrison ’82 and Austin Garrison on Feb. 
7. Named James Austin...Second child and son to 
Melanie McKittrick Hightower '83 and Lee 
Hightower on Oct. 15. Named Reed Thomas...First 
child and daughter to Karen Elizabeth Conover 
’85 and Martyn Peter Thrussell on Sept. 14. Named 
Isabella Grace...Second child and first daughter to 
Alisa Robin Lepselter ’85 and Charles Roos 
’85 on Noy. 29, 2001. Named Lily Katherine...Second 
child to Connie Marlene Wiggins-Price ’85 and 
David E. Price on July 10. Named Mary Catherine... 
Second child and first son to Leslie Tucker Bass 
’86 and Dave Bass on April 24. Named Jackson 
Bennett... Third child and second daughter to 
Alexander “Sandy” Dean B.S.E. ’86 and Cathy 
Dean on Jan. 23, 2003. Named Emma Grace...Sixth 
child and fifth son to John DeMatteo IIB.S.E. ’86 
and Kristine Gonzalez DeMatteo ’87 on Sept. 
18. Named Charles Sebastian...Son to Gregory 
Richard Flanagan '86, M.H.A. ’88 and Kendall 
Flanagan on Dec. 2, 2002. Named Jackson Patrick... 
Third son to Mark Randolph Kirby ’86 and 
Michelle Kirby on Dec. 20, 2001. Named Charles 
David...Second child and first daughter to Zbigniew 
Pietrzak 86 and Kimberly Dawn Reed ’86 on 
Aug. 5. Named Erika Kaia... Twins to James Robert 
Woldenberg ’86 and Nicki Woldernberg on Aug. 25. 
Named Nathan and Allison... Daughter to Eleanor 
Ivey Campbell ’87 and Russell Campbell on April 
27. Named Margaret Ivey...Second child and first son 
to Gregory Allen Murray B.S.E. ’87 and Amy 
Larson Murray ’88 on Jan. 18, 2003. Named 
Andrew Christian...Second child and daughter to 
Laura Zoole Owen ’87 and George William 
Owen on Oct. 14. Named Katherine Miller...Second 
daughter to Cristina Vasconez Herrera ’88 and 
Carlos Herrera on July 8. Named Elisa Marguerite... 
First child and son to Lisa Marie Laura ’88 and 
Douglas Pearce on June 8. Named Noah Sang-gye... 
Second child and first son to Amy Larson Murray 
’88 and Gregory Allen Murray B.S.E. ’87 on Jan. 
18, 2003. Named Andrew Christian...Second child 
and first daughter to AShok Satty Reddy ’88, 
M.D. ’92 and Kim Ackourey Reddy ’89 on June 
7. Named Katherine Anne...Second child and daugh- 
ter to Shellene Wellnitz Walker ’88, M.B.A. ’89 
and Simon Walker on May 8. Named Meghan Anne... 
Second child to Jennifer Zeidman Bloch '89 
and Gene Bloch on Sept. 23. Named John Eugene... 
Daughter to Ann Wells Dorminy ’89 and John 
Henry Dorminy IV 91 on Aug. 11. Named 
Rebekah Grace...Second child and first son to Cathy 
Pennington Fishel '89 and Barry Fishel on Oct. 


10, 2002. Named John Pennington...First child and 
daughter to Susan Denman Kadri ’89 and Paul 
J. Kadri on Aug. 12. Named Corinne Lauren... Third 
son to Thomas Charles Rawlings '89 and 
Katherine I. Rawlings on July 30. Named Abraham 
Illges...Second child and first daughter to Kim 
Ackourey Reddy ’89 and Ashok Satty Reddy 
88, M.D. '92 on June 7. Named Katherine Anne... 
First child and son to Neil Howard Rigler ’89 and 
Tammy Berman on July 18. Named Asher Moriel... 
Second child to Brad Eric Rosenthal B.S.E. ’89 
and Cheryl Jatz on April 14. Named Shoshana Reese... 
Third child and daughter to James Richard 
Tobin Jr. ’89 and Kathy Leonard Tobin on May 23. 
Named Quinn Patricia...Second child and son to 
Laura Elizabeth Trivers ’89 and Mark Karkins 
on June 15. Named Joshua. 


John Glushik B.S.E. 90 was named a partner at 
Intersouth Partners, a venture capital firm based in 
Research Triangle Park, where he specializes in early- 
stage, information-technology investments. He and 
his wife, Robyn, live in Durham. 





Jessica Haxhi 90 was awarded the Milken 
Family Foundation National Educator Award for 
2002. She teaches Japanese in Waterbury, Conn. She 
and her husband, Robert, and their daughter live in 
Middlebury, Conn. 


Jill Ellen Lavigne 790 is an assistant professor at 
the University of Rochester’s medical school. She 
_and her husband, John Ambrosi, and their son live in 


Pittsford, N.Y. 


Christine Chang 91, M.D. 95, a faculty member 
at Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, was awarded the 
Home Care Poster of the Year Award by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Home Care Physicians. She and her 
husband, Jerry, live in Manhattan. 













|Mary E. Parker 91 is a physical therapist and 
| director of Pediatric Therapy Services at Sacred 
Heart University’s Center of Excellence. She lives in 


Trumbull, Conn. 


Karen Elizabeth Terry 791 is an associate at the 


\law firm Searcy Denney Scarola Barnhart & Shipley. 
She lives in N. Palm Beach, Fla. 


David Lawrence Elsberg '92 was named part- 


‘ner of the New York law firm Miller & Wrubel. He 
and his wife, Natalie Holmes, live in Manhattan. 















Jason Eric Claire 93 has opened a modern home 
furnishings store and art gallery, Vastu, in Washington, 
where he and his partner, Mark Dybul, live. 


\Robert Mansel Hammock 793 is a community 
‘investment services operations manager for the 
|Federal Home Loan Bank of Atlanta. He and his 
iwife, Amy, and their three children live in Atlanta. 


Julie Hedenkamp B.S.E. 93 is vice president of 
‘product development for Express Scripts. She and 
‘her husband, John Cochran, live in St. Louis. 


/Cameron Lane Woody 93 has a dermatology 
practice in Greensboro, N.C. She and her husband, 
} ay, and their daughter live in Jamestown, N.C. 
/Melanie Baldwin Duhon 794 is a lab manager 
Jat Gentris Corp., a pharmacogenomics company in 
)Morrisville, N.C. She and her husband, Chad 
Wason Duhon 95, M.B.A. ’03, and their two chil- 


idren live in Durham. 


Eileen King Gillis J.D. '94 is a part-time intellec- 
ual-property attorney with the law firm Smith 
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Share Duke with your children! 


Exciting opportunities at the Duke Talent Identification Program 


Duke PreCollege Program 
Students get a taste of Duke University life before graduating from high school. 
_ Participants live on West Campus and join undergraduates in a wide variety of 
& college courses, earning credit while meeting people from around the world. 
@ {ts an unforgettable summer and a great way for students to learn about Duke! 


International and Domestic Field Studies 


England, France, Costa Rica, California and New Mexico are among the many 
sites where students explore diverse topics including filmmaking, astronomy, 
creative writing, tropical medicine, ecology, astronomy and theatre. Duke 

TIP Field Studies offer students hands-on experiences in amazing places. 


slobal Dialogues & Leadership Institutes 

e Leadership Institute, students challenge themselves in and out of the 
sroom and develop important skills to discover the leader within. 

temational diplomacy and law are the themes of the Global Dialogues Institute, 
ents meet exciting guest speakers, examine different perspectives and 
and debate critical world events. 

Visit www.tip.duke.edu or call 919-684-3847 for application information 


Early Application Deadline: Feb. 23, 2004. Final Application Deadline: Mar. 19, 2004. 
Duke TIP will continue to accept applications after the final deadline to fill remaining openings. 
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| ~~ DUKE CONTINUING STUDIES 


‘J Youth Programs 
2004 SUMMER PROGRAMS 


“You make so many awesome 
friends, and you have such a 
good time that you don’t even 
realize that you’re learning as 


much as you are!” 


* Six different programs 

* Sessions: June 13-25; June 27- 
July 9; July 11-23; July 25-30 

* Residential and day options 

* Located on the Duke campus 

* Instruction by professional 
educators, writers, and artists 


¢ Recreational activities 


Science for 
Young Girls 


College 
Admissions 


For more information: 
www.learnmore.duke.edu/youth 


REGISTRATION begins 
on Jan. 15, 2004 and may be 
completed on-line, by mail, 


ot by phone. You may contact 
us at (919) 684-6259 or 
youth@duke.edu 
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Moore in Greensboro, N.C. She and her husband, 
Mark, and their three children live in Greensboro. 


Erica Radloff Schmitz 4 is a partner in the law 
firm Radloff & Schmitz in Great Falls, Va. She and 
her husband, Ted, and their two daughters live in 


Vienna, Va. 


Chad Jason Duhon "95, M.B.A. '03 is a finan- 
cial analyst for IBM. He and his wife, Melanie 
Baldwin Duhon "04, and their two children live 
in Durham. 


Marc Eumann LL.M. 95, a judge with the district 
court in Bonn, Germany, is on a two-year leave from 
the bench on an assignment to the legislation division 
of the State Justice Department of Northrhine- 
Westphalia, Germany, in Duesseldorf. 


Brian Shaner '95 completed his residency in fami- 
ly practice at St. Louis University Belleville Family 
Practice Residence Program. A captain in the U.S. 
Air Force, he was assigned to RAF Lakenheath, 
England, where he and his wife, Heidi Young 
Shaner '96, and their two children live. 


Terri Noelle Ellis '96 is completing her Ph.D. in 
microbiology at the University of California at Davis. 
Her husband, Ryan William Feathers '96, is a 
research associate in microbiology at UC-Davis. They 
live in Davis. 


Terry-Michael Newell Jr. M.Div. 96 completed 
his master of philosophy degree from the University 
of Wales. He is a chaplain at Campbell University 

in Buies Creek, N.C. His research project was “An 
Analysis of the Apocalypse of John with Particular 
Reference to New Testament Ethics and the New 
Jerusalem.” He lives in Lillington, N.C. 


Phillip David Allen J.D. '97 published Play Money, 
a book that examines and satirizes the big-money 
mania of the Nineties’ dot-com era. He and his wife, 
Teri, and their son live in Louisville, Ky. 


Jeff Capel '97, the youngest Division I coach when 
he took charge of Virginia Commonwealth University’s 
men’s basketball team in March 2002, was Virginia 
University Coach of the Year for 2003. He led VCU to 
an 18-10 overall record and 12-6 mark in the Colonial 
Athletic Association. 


Peter Charles Carlone B.S.E. 97 works for MPR 
Associates Inc., an engineering firm in Alexandria, 
Va., where he and his wife, Leslie Deanne, live. 


Bret Alan Rogers B.S.E. 97 is a cardiology fellow 
at The Cleveland Clinic in Cleveland, Ohio. He did 


his residency in internal medicine at Duke. 


Joseph A. Rotter Ill '97 is a mergers and acquisi- 
tions attorney at the law firm Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher & Flom. He and his wife, Grazia Zorub 
Rotter 98, live in New York. 


Jason Armstrong 798 is an associate in the global 
investment research group at Goldman Sachs in New 
York, where he covers the telecommunications indus- 
try. His wife, Suzanne Elliott Armstrong ’98, is 
communication manager for the National Downs 
Syndrome Society, where she manages marketing and 
public relations. They live in Brooklyn. 


Anna Elizabeth DeBenedet 98 is pursuing her 
master’s degree in education for counseling at the 
University of Virginia. She and her husband, Anthony, 
live in Charlottesville. 


Alex Benjamin Diamond 798 was awarded the 
doctor of osteopathic medicine degree from Philadel- 
phia College of Osteopathic Medicine. He is interning 
at Delaware County Memorial Hospital in Drexel 


Hill, Pa. 
Atif Haque B.S.E. '98 is a neurosurgery resident at 


the University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center. 
He and his wife, Nazia, live in Dallas. 


Grazia Zorub Rotter '98 is a litigation associate 
at the law firm Jones Day. She and her husband, 
Joseph A. Rotter Ill '97, live in New York. 


Anthony Thomas DeBenedet B.S.F. '99 is a 
second-year medical student at the University of 
Virginia. He and his wife, Anna Elizabeth 
DeBenedet 198, live in Charlottesville. 


MARRIAGES: Lara Jablonover "90 to Stephen 
Mark Beaird on Aug. 19. Residence: Beirut, Lebanon... 
Jill Ellen Lavigne 90 to John Ambrosi on June 
22, 2002. Residence: Pittsford, N.Y....Christy 
Craggs 9 to Robert Ellis on Aug. 16. Residence: 
Richmond, Va....David Lawrence Elsberg '92 
to Natalie Holmes on July 5. Residence; New York... 
Julie Hedenkamp B.S.E. '93 to John Cochran on 
Oct. 12. Residence: St. Louis... Jennifer Mathews 
Biggs "94 to Jeremy Ambler Hushon J.D. '97 on 
July 13, 2002. Residence: McLean, Va....Shannon 
Marie Hodge 94 to David Ryan Boaz on Sept. 6. 
Residence: Carrollton, Ky....Julia Duncan Gray 
95 to Steven Mark Smith. Residence: Atlanta... 
Daniel John Lilley "95 to Kelly Riggsbee on Sept. 20 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham...Christiane 
Reid 795 to William Carl McCloud on May 3. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh... Terri Noelle Ellis 96 to Ryan 
William Feathers 196 on Sept. 6. Residence: 
Davis, Calif....Danielle Amanda Lemmon 96 
to Stephen Edward Zapotoczny 97 on June 
28. Residence: Los Angeles...Peter Charles 
Carlone B.S.E. '97 to Leslie Deanne Cornelius on 
June 7. Residence: Alexandria, Va.... Stephen 
Edward Zapotoczny '97 to Danielle Amanda 
Lemmon 6 on June 28. Residence: Los Angeles... 
Jeremy Ambler Hushon J.D. 97 to Jennifer 
Mathews Biggs "94 on July 13, 2002. Residence: 
McLean, Va....Joseph A. Rotter 11 ’97 to Grazia 
Maria Zorub '98 on June 28. Residence: New York... 
Jason Armstrong 98 to Suzanne Elliott 
Armstrong "98 on July 5. Residence: Brooklyn... 
Zachary Randolph Bishop 798 to Meredith 
Miller Tuck on Aug. 9. Residence: Atlanta... Atif 
Haque B.S.E. '98 to Nazia Husain on Oct. 18. Resi- 
dence: Dallas...Michael Henry Richardson 
M.B.A. ’98 to Beth Handwerger on Aug. 31. Residence: 
Wayne, Pa....Anna Elizabeth Timm 798 to 
Anthony Thomas DeBenedet 99 on June 14. 
Residence: Charlottesville, Va....Stacy Carol 
Tunney 98 to Bryan Thomas Piedad on May 3. 
Residence: Pensacola, Fla....Grazia Maria Zorub 
98 to Joseph A. Rotter III 97 on June 28. Resi- 
dence: New York...Michael Shepherd Beamer 
99 to Christine Bagley on July 12. Residence: Newton, 
Mass....Nathan Cope B.S.E. 99 to Tanya Hill 99 
on Aug. 2. Residence: Oakland, Calif... Anthony 
Thomas DeBenedet 99 to Anna Elizabeth 
Timm 798 on June 14. Residence: Charlottesville, 
Va....Richard Speight Woods '98, M.B.A. '04 to 
Jennifer M. Strange on Aug. 16. Residence: Durham... 
Jennifer Finkowski '99 to Jonathan Persons 
Robell 99 on Sept. 27. Residence: New York... 
Jennifer Elizabeth Flythe '99 to Robert Edward 
Stankavish on Oct. 11. Residence: Chapel Hill... 
Martine Elizabeth Ellis '99 to Scott Herbert 
Weinhold on Aug. 25. Residence: Arlington, Va. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first daughter to Kristin 
Duessel Bilden 90 and Paul Andrew Bilden 
91 on Sept. 10. Named Lindy Caroline...Son to 
Timothy Lawler B.S.E. 90 and Amy T. Loftus on 
June 2. Named Shane Henry...First child and son to 
Jill Ellen Lavigne 90 and John Ambrosi on May 
20. Named John William...Second child and first 
daughter to Jason Griffin New J.D. 94 and 
Jennifer McCracken New 90, J.D. '94 on July 


18. Named Clare Kathleen... Daughter to Gregory 
Vincent Sgrosso '90 and Renee Sgrosso on July 6. 
Named Jordan Marie... Third child and first daughter 
to Paul Andrew Bilden 9! and Kristin 
Duessel Bilden 90 on Sept. 10. Named Lindy 
Caroline...Second child and son to Sara C. Cohen 
91 and Norm Rich on July 15. Named Sean 
Matthew... Daughter to John Henry Dorminy 
IV 91 and Ann Wells Dorminy '89 on Aug. 11. 
Named Rebekah Grace...Second child and first son 
to Allison Morgan Hecht 9! and Robert Hecht 
on Aug, 28. Named Joseph Robert...Second son to 
Dawn R. LaRochelle 9! and Dennis LaRochelle 
on Aug. 28. Named Peter Ward...First child and son 
to Elizabeth Duffey Mennig 91 and Don 
Mennig on June 30. Named Justin Daniel...First child 
and son to Derick Edward Naef 91 and Colony 
M. Brown on July 20. Named Turner Emerson... First 
child and daughter to Susan Hatch Corry ’92 and 
Christopher Corry on Aug. 11. Named Caroline... 
Son to Rebecca Forgash 92 and Bryan Ax on 
April 9. Named Lucas Andrew...Second child and 
first daughter to Andrew Marc Gutterman '92 
and Meryl Napach Gutterman 92 on April |. 
Named Dylan Leah... Third child and first son to 
Kimberly Galey Oates '92 and Michael Oates 
on Jan. 8, 2003. Named Liam Joseph...First child and 
son to Robin Wilson Phillips 92 and George 
Christopher Phillips '93 on June 26. Named 
Carter Christopher... Third child to Robert Mansel 
Hammock 93 and Amy Hammock on Aug. 7. 
Named Jackson Hill... First child and son to George 
Christopher Phillips 93 and Robin Wilson 
Phillips 92 on June 26. Named Carter Christopher... 
First child and daughter to Carol McConnell 
Woody 93 and Jay Woody on Sept. 1. Named 
Cameron Lane... Twins to Eric Milo Albert '94 
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°New Grand Ballroom 


and Gina Albert on July 25. Named Andrew Henry 
and Sarah Elizabeth... Twins to Scott Elder 
Bagenstose 5 and Cheryl Ackley Bagenstose on 
Oct. 12. Named Cian Scott and Aubrey Erin...First 
child and daughter to Kurt Bloomhuff '94 and 
Suzanne Bloomhuff on April 21. Named Natalie Erin... 
First child and son to Blakely Tuck Brodbeck 
94 and Martin Brodbeck on July 10. Named Connor 
Alan...Second child and first son to Melanie 
Baldwin Duhon 94 and Chad Jason Duhon 
95, M.B.A. 03 on May 29. Named Jack Warner... 
Third child and first son to Eileen King Gillis J.D. 
94 and Mark Gillis on June 25. Named Joshua King... 
"Daughter to Jamie Reiffel Kefer 94 and Scott 
Kefer on July 8. Named Samantha Rose...Daughter to 
Christopher Lansford 94 and Jennifer 
Kuehn Lansford 95 on July 26. Named Katherine 
Elizabeth...First child and son to Owen Stuart 
Littman 94 and Tara Cook-Littman on Aug. 24. 
Named Spencer Cook...Second child and first daugh- 
ter to Lisa Hepburn Rutherford 194 and Scott 
Rex Rutherford on July 4. Named Mary Elizabeth... 
Second child and daughter to Erica Radloff 
Schmitz 94 and Ted Schmitz on July 2. Named 
Olivia Pia...First child and daughter to Jonathan 
Martin Williams B.S.E. 94 and Carrie 
Wehmann Williams 196 on July 21. Named Sarah 
Elizabeth...First son to Heather Bell Adams "95, 
J.D.’98 and Geoffrey William Adams J.D. 98 
on Aug. 19. Named Davis Jackson...Daughter to 
Arjuna Ariathurai 95 and Beth Provanzana on 
Oct. 30, 2002. Named Katherine Devarshi...Second 
child and first son to Chad Jason Duhon 95, 
M.B.A. ’03 and Melanie Baldwin Duhon 94 on 
May 29. Named Jack Warner...First child and son to 
Marc Eumann LL.M. 95 and Gabriela Stukenborg 
on Aug. 25. Named Felix Viktor...Second child and 
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Coming Soon... 


°New Fairview Restaurant 


Estimated completion Spring 2005 
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first daughter to Kristen Piper Hesby 95 and 
Jon Hesby on Sept. 19. Named Caroline Adele... 
Daughter to Jennifer Kuehn Lansford 95 and 
Christopher Lansford '%4 on July 26. Named 
Katherine Elizabeth... Daughter to Lee Jason 
Mirman M.B.A. 95 and Lisa Shumaker Mirman 
M.B.A. 96 on Aug. 16. Named Ella Marissa...Second 
child and daughter to Michael Solecki 95 and 
Katherine Lorscheider Solecki 97 on Sept. 
4. Named Lauren Elizabeth... Daughter to Lisa 
Shumaker Mirman M.B.A. 96 and Lee Jason 
Mirman M.B.A. 95 on Aug. 16. Named Ella Marissa... 
First child and daughter to Carrie Wehmann 
Williams 96 and Jonathan Martin Williams 
B.S.E, ’94 on July 21. Named Sarah Elizabeth... First 
child and daughter to Ashley Morris Buha 97 and 
Jason Paul Buha 97 on Feb. 12, 2003. Named 
Claire Elizabeth...First child and son to Robert A. 
Miles 97 and Jill Miles on Oct. 17. Named Andrew 
Frank...First child and daughter to Bret Alan 
Rogers B.S.E. 97 and Julie Walden Rogers 
97 on Aug. 3. Named Ainslee Blythe...Second child 
and daughter to Katherine Lorscheider 
Solecki 97 and Michael Solecki 95 on Sept. 4. 
Named Lauren Elizabeth...First child and son to 
Anthony Paul Volpe 97 and Jaclyn Bova 
Volpe 97 on Aug. 27. Named Michael Anthony... 
First son to Geoffrey William Adams J.D. '95 
and Heather Bell Adams "95, J.D. 98 on Aug. 
19. Named Davis Jackson...First child and daughter 
to Melissa Miller Nesbitt 98 and James David 
Nesbitt on Dec. 12, 2002. Named Annaliese 
McKinley...First child and son to Harriett Scott 
Pyburn 198 and Stephen Anthony Pyburn 
M.B.A. ’01 on Sept. 9. Named Connor Scott...First 
child and son to Lorrie Andrews M.B.A. 99 and 
Keith Andrews on Sept. 30. Named Evan Patrick. 
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Nicole R. Clement |.|). '00 is an associate in the 


business law department of the law firm Holland & 
Knight, where she practices in the areas of corporate 
and securities, tax credit syndication, and commercial 
law. She was a law clerk with Justice Joseph F Rodgers 


Jr. of the Rhode Island Superior Court. She also was 
appointed to serve on Future Forum, the Duke law 
school’s young-alumni board. 


Brad Michael Santanna '01 is sales manager for 
Hershey Foods Corp. His wife, Kristina Maria 
Santanna ‘01, is contract administrator for Lock- 
heed Martin Aeronautics Co. They live in Atlanta. 


Ellinor Ravenel Coder '03 graduated from the 
U.S. Coast Guard Training Center in Cape May, N.J., 
after an eight-week program that included marksman- 
ship, fire fighting, and seamanship skills. 


Victor Polanco M.B.A. '03 was named vice presi- 
dent of integration in the supply chain organization 
for Sara Lee Branded Apparel. He was director of 
business development. He lives in Winston-Salem. 


MARRIAGES: Sarah Brewster Akridge B.S.E. 
‘00 to Brian Eric Kuntson on May 10. Residence: 
Dallas...Heather Leigh Bowles '00 to Benja- 
min Michael Epps '00 on Nov. 8. Residence: Santa 
Monica, Calif....Christine Ann Brusato '00 to 
Jason Lawrence O’Meara B.S.E. '00 on June 28. 
Residence: Montclair, N.].... Benjamin Michael 
Epps ‘00 to Heather Leigh Bowles ’00 on Nov. 
8. Residence: Santa Monica, Calif....Alexis Heiden 
00 to Jared Michael Strauss '00 on July 6. Resi- 
dence: Allston, Mass....Jason Lawrence O’Meara 
B.S.E. 00 to Christine Ann Brusato ’00 on June 
28. Residence: Montclair, N.J....Catherine R. 


Saleeby '00 to John Newton McDowell on Sept. 13 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham...Jared 
Michael Strauss '00 to Alexis Heiden '00 on 
July 6. Residence: Allston, Mass....Matthew Brock 
Corley '0! to Jennifer Lee Curfman '02 on Oct. 
1. Residence: Wichita, Kan....Lars Erik Johnson 
‘O01 to Shannon Betteworth on July 12. Residence: 
Seattle...Brad Michael Santanna 0! to Kristina 
Marie Santanna ‘01. Residence: Atlanta...Lee 
Elizabeth Bullock '02 to Robert Andrew 
Schwentker '02 on July 26. Residence: Silver Spring, 
Md....Jennifer Lee Curfman '02 to Matthew 
Brock Corley '0! on Oct. 11. Residence: Wichita, 
Kan... Jason Charles DeRousie M.PP '03 to 
Rebecca Sanford on May 24. Residence: State College, 
Pa....Brian Gary Ostrer M.B.A. '03 to Merideth 
Ellen Cox on June 29. Residence: Norwalk, Conn. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Monica Green 
DeMatos M.5.N. '00 and Pierre DeMatos on Aug. 
20. Named Alexander James...First child and son to 
Stephen Anthony Pyburn M.B.A. ’0! and 
Harriett Scott Pyburn 98 on Sept. 9. Named 
Connor Scott. 





Martha Chesson Spruill '29 of Roper, N.C., on 
July 26. At Duke, she was a charter member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma. She was a teacher and a homemaker. 
She is survived by a son, John R. Spruill 64; a 
daughter, Dian Spruill Williams 60; two grand- 
daughters, Anne C. Williams ’97 and Fiona D. 
Spruill ‘99, and a grandson. 


Mary Smith Day 33 of Bradenton, Fla., on 
Aug. 8, 2002. She is survived by three daughters, 
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The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 


If you have included Duke 

in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 
Heritage Society and provide 
you with a small token of 
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including Lee Day Theriot ’60. 


Myrtice Ward Matthews '33 of Durham, on 
Oct. 27, 2002. At Duke, she was a founding member 
of Pi Beta Phi sorority. She is survived by a daughter, 
Charlotte Matthews Gremillion '68; four 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Lois Jones O’Neal '35 of Durham, on Oct. 18, 
2002. A member of the American Institute of 
Banking, she worked in the trust departments of both 
Fidelity and Wachovia banks. 


Isobel Shriner Davenport 736 of Claremont, 
Calif., on Aug. 17, 2002. At Duke, she was a member 
of Delta Delta Delta sorority and the Chapel Choir. 
She is survived by two daughters. 


Romulus F. Moser °36 of Zebulon, N.C., on Nov. 
12, 2002. He retired as an income-tax administrator 
at the N.C. Department of Revenue. He served in 
World War II as a bomber pilot. He was a past gover- 
nor of the North Carolina chapter of the Mayflower 
Society, a member of the Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans, and a docent for the N.C. Museum of History. 
He is survived by two sons and a grandson. 


William A. Holding Jr. '38 of Raleigh, on Nov. 2, 
2002. He had retired as director of the state of North 
Carolina’s Division of Purchase and Contract. He was 
a past president of the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials. He is survived by his wife, Betsy, 
and a brother. 


William W. “Woody” Foreman 739 of Elizabeth 
City, N.C., on Nov. 5, 2002. He was a Coast Guard 
veteran of World War II. He operated Foreman Dairies 
Co. He was a past president of the Museum of the 
Albermarle, the Elizabeth City Rotary Club, and the 
United Way. In 1951, he received the Jaycees’ Distin- 
guished Service Award and was recognized as a life 
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member of the College of the Albemarle Foundation. 
He is survived by two sons, a daughter, and eight 
grandchildren. 


Francis H. Werneke B.S.C.E. ’41 of Toms River, 
N.J., on Oct. 29, 2002. A former construction manag- 
er with the Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey, he directed the building of the World Trade 
Center’s twin towers, the lower deck of the George 
Washington Bridge, and the third tube of the Lincoln 
Tunnel. After retiring, he oversaw construction of the 
Meadowlands sports complex in East Rutherford, 
including Giants Stadium, Brendan Byrne Arena, and 
the race track. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; 
two sons; and two daughters. 


Robert L. Imler Jr. ’42 of Tulsa, Okla., on Oct. 9, 
2002. He earned his M.D. at Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia and completed his residency in neuro- 
surgery at the University of Iowa. In 1953, he opened 
a private practice in Tulsa. He was instrumental in 
bringing to Tulsa the Oklahoma University College of 
Medicine, where he retired as clinical professor emeri- 
tus of surgery in 1985. He was a founder and past 
president of the Rocky Mountain Neurosurgical 
Society. He is survived by five daughters, including 
Lee Clark Johns ’64; a sister, Ruthann Imler 
Wood 51; eight grandchildren, including Lauren 
Johns Batten 92, Melissa Johns 95, and 
Rebecca Hove 98; and a great-granddaughter. 


Albert E. Philipp Jr. ’43, J.D. 50 of Ridgewood, 

N,J., on Sept. 22, 2002. He was director of labor rela- 

tions for Pan American World Airways for 30 years. 
He served on several civic boards and was a deacon 
and elder, a Sunday school and confirmation teacher, 
youth adviser, and founding member of the Hillside 
Players. He is survived by his wife, Polly; a daughter, 
Katherine A. Philipp 78; a son; a brother; and a 
granddaughter. 


Ruth Seay Austin '44 of High Point, N.C., on 
Aug. 22, 2002. At Duke, she was a member of Alpha 
Omega sorority and attended the University of Havana 
summer program. She worked for Pan American 
World Airways in Miami and later taught high school 
in Norfolk, Va., for twenty years. She also taught 
Spanish at Old Dominion University. She is survived 
by a daughter, Patricia A. Baker; brothers James L. 
Seay '48 and Thomas W. Seay ’49, J.D. 52; and 
three grandchildren. 


Bernard F. Fetter M.D. 44 of Durham, on Nov. 
5, 2002. A graduate of Johns Hopkins University, he 
did an internship in surgery at Duke, spent two years 
in the military, and completed a residency in patholo- 
gy at the VA Hospital in Howard, Md. He joined 

the Duke faculty in 1955 as an assistant professor of 
pathology, was promoted to associate professor in 
1959, and full professor in 1967. In 1991, he was 
named professor emeritus. He received the Golden 
Apple Award from the American Medical Student 
Association in 1970, 1977, 1983, and 1988. He 
received the Distinguished Teaching Award from the 
Duke Medical Alumni Association in 1983 and the 
Thomas D. Kinney, M.D., Excellence in Teaching 
Award from the medical school’s 1986 graduating 
class. He is survived by his wife, Anna Hinton 
Fetter B.S.N. ’44; a son; two daughters; five grand- 
children; and a great-grandson. The Bernard Fetter 
Teaching Scholar Award Endowment has been estab- 
lished at Duke in his honor. 


Virginia King Funderburk B.S.N. '44 of Ches- 
ter, S.C., on May 19, 2002. She is survived by a son. 


George E. Bowden '45 of Bethesda, Md., on 
Sept. 10, 2002, of congestive heart failure. He earned 
his master’s in applied mathematics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He spent 16 years as a civilian operations 
researcher for the Army before joining Defense Infor- 


mation Systems in 1987. He retired in 1993. He is 
survived by his wife, Grace; three children; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Edward Earl Hubbard ’50 of Southern Pines, 
N.C., on Sept. 20, 2002. A World War IIT Marine vet- 
eran, he later became a senior vice president of the 
former Southern National Bank of North Carolina. 
He served four terms on the Southern Pines Town 
Council and two terms as mayor of Southern Pines. He 
was a past representative of the American Red Cross’ 
North Carolina Eastern District and a director of the 
N.C. State Veterinary Foundation. He was a member 
of the board of trustees of Boys Home and Girls Home 
at Lake Waccamaw, the Sisters of Providence Health 
System in Springfield, Mass., and St. Joseph of the 
Pines Health Care System. He is survived by three 
daughters, two sons, and three grandchildren. 


Jerome H. Lowengard '50 of Nantucket, Mass., 
on Oct. 17, 2002. At Duke, he lettered in lacrosse. 
He is survived by his wife, Elaine, and a daughter. 


Virginia Floyd Baptiste ’51 of Charlotte, on July 
13, 2002. At Duke, she was a member of Sigma Kappa 
sorority. She is survived by four daughters and a son. 


John O. Jones 751 of Northfield, Ill., on Nov. 6, 
2002, of cancer and Alzheimer’s disease. During the 
Korean War, he served in Army counterintelligence. 
He worked at Bear Brank Hosiery and Henry Pope & 
Associates before working at Venture, Walgreen’s, and 
Dominick’s. He founded Northfield Boys Baseball and 
competed in the Chicago Curling Club in a number of 
state and national championships. He is survived by 
his wife, Alison Pope Jones ’56; a daughter; two 
sons; and four sisters. 

John E. Chritton ’52 of Orinda, Calif., on Oct. 


26, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity. A Marine veteran of the Korean 
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Beautiful mountains, pristine water, 
relaxing sunsets surround The Arbor on 
Lake James. Nestled in the foothills of the 

Western North Carolina Mountains, 

this gated waterfront community is a 

convenient drive to Asheville, Charlotte 
and surrounding areas. 
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>y nstalled in Duke Chapel in 1932, the sound and 
; power of the olian organ have inspired 








Athousands of students, worshippers, faculty, 
patients and visitors. We are blessed to be stewards of 
this historic treasure. Time and age have taken their 
toll and the future of the Aolian now rests with us. I 
am grateful that Aubrey Kerr McClendon T’81 and 
Kathleen Byrns McClendon T’80 have stepped 
forward with a major gift of $600,000 to lead the 
$1,776,000 restoration fund. We are approximately 
$300,000 away from goal. With enthusiasm I invite 
you to join the effort. 


William H. Willimon 
Dean, Duke University Chapel 


This is an instrument capable of thrillingly rich and glorious music. The Chapels 

Aiolian deserves the funding necessary to repair its fabric and sustain it for a 

long and fruitful future. This instrument and its voice are for the ages. 
Michael Barone, host of Minnesota Public Radio's Pipedreams 


Duke University Chapel 
Durham, NC 27708-0974 
www.chapel.duke.edu 


Development Office 
Box 90974 
Phone 919-684-6220 
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The perfect 
location 
your world-class 
university and 
renowned 
medical center, international airport, 
temperate climate, and that famous 
Southern hospitality. 





The perfect lifecare choice. . . 
gracious cottages and apartments, 
outstanding amenities, dynamic 
activities, excellent on-site health care. 


2701 Pickett Road Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 919.419.4015 
[ www.forestduke.com + | 
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Bar & Dining room open nightly at 5:30 
610 W Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Patio dining. 919-929-7643 
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War, he founded and was president of Microbiz 
Security Co. in San Francisco. He was a noted toast- 
master and a volunteer arbitrator for the Better 
Business Bureau, and he played Santa Claus for many 
years at the Christmas lighting of Hospice’s Tree of 
Lights. He is survived by his wife, Sally Vokoun 
Chritton '53; four sons; and nine grandchildren. 


Barbara DeLapp Booth '54 of Durham, on Dec. 
15, after a lengthy illness. At Duke, she was a member 
of Pi Beta Phi sorority and the honorary societies Phi 
Beta Kappa and Kappa Delta Phi. She was a paralegal 
at the law firm Powe, Porter, Alphin, and Whichard 
before joining the alumni office at Duke as director of 
alumni travel. She retired in 1999. She was a founding 
member of the Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee and Caring House, a past 
chair of the Durham Debutante Ball Society, and a 
former officer of the Durham County Republican Wom- 
en's Club. She is survived by her husband, Robert 
H. Booth '54; a son; a daughter, Susan Booth 
VanSant’77, M.R.E. '83; a granddaughter; a brother; 
and two nieces. 


Diran M. Kaloustian 54 of Boca Raton, Fla., on 
May 12, 2001, of a heart attack. He was the first presi- 
dent and CEO of The Depository Trust Co. He had 
earned his M.B.A. and a law degree at New York 
University. He is survived by his wife, Catherine; a 
son; and three daughters. 


Evelyn Sawyer Martin 156 of Durham, on April 
25, 2002, of cancer. She was business manger for the 
Duke University Hospital Auxiliary, where she man- 
aged the hospital gift shops. She is survived by a 
daughter; a son; two grandchildren; and a sister, 


Margaret Sawyer Herbst ’48. 


Cecil Wylie Alford Ph.D. 56 of Denver, on Oct. 
6, 2002. A World War II Air Force veteran, he had 
taught at his alma mater, Texas Christian University. 
He returned to active duty in 1963 and served at the 
Pentagon, before retiring in 1978 as a colonel. He is 
survived by his wife, Charlotte, and two daughters. 


H. Bernard “Bunny” Blaney ’57 of Reidsville, 
N.C., on Sept. 30, 2002. At Duke, he lettered in foot- 
ball and baseball. He taught and coached football at 
Durham High School, leading the team to several 
state championships. In 1966, he was named N.C. 
High School Coach of the Year. He was inducted into 
the Delaware Hall of Fame and, later, the Delaware 
Track and Field Hall of Fame. In 1998, he retired from 
Unifi Textiles as its fitness director. He is survived by 
his wife, Etta Lou Apple Blaney ’56, M.Ed. ’60; 


a daughter; two sons; and six grandchildren. 


A. Roy Hord Jr. °57 of Riverside, Calif., on Oct. 
24, 2002, of cancer. At Duke, he played football and 
was named first-team All-America. After joining the 
Army, he trained at Bitburg Air Force Base in 
Germany. After learning Hord had been drafted by 
the Los Angeles Rams, the base commander demand- 
ed he play for Air Force teams instead of Army teams 
in Europe. He played football, basketball, and baseball 
for the Air Force before starting his pro career. He 
later played for the Philadelphia Eagles and the New 
York Jets. In 1965, he became general manager of 
Riverside International Raceway. He is survived by his 
wife, JoAnn, and three sons. 


Mark Rollinson 58 of Purcellville, Va., on Oct. 
30, 2002, of cancer. He earned a law degree at George 
Washington University. He had been chief financial 
officer of a McLean-based think tank, then vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of a technology-oriented, 
venture-capital investment company. He ran a busi- 
ness-law practice in Washington, then was the D.C. 
partner for a Michigan-based law firm before he 
opened his own practice in Alexandria in 1981. He 
moved his offices to Purcellville in 1990. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Carole; four children; and a brother. 


Robert O. Laverty '59 of Franfort, Ind., on May 
14, 2001. At Duke, he was a member of the track 
team. He was the third-generation owner of Laverty’s 
On The Alley, a men’s and boys’ clothing store foundec 
in 1903. He was a past president of the Friends of the 
Frankfort Library and the South Central New- 
foundland Club. He is survived by his wife, Gloria 
Anne, and a sister. 


Frank Maxton “Mac” Mauney M.D. ’59 of 
Asheville, N.C., on Nov. 26 at Duke Hospital, of 
leukemia. He earned his bachelor’s degree at The 
Citadel in 1955 and completed a residency in cardio- 
thoracic and general surgery at Duke in 1966. He was 
an assistant professor at the medical school until 
1970, when he moved to Asheville to co-found 
Asheville Cardiothoracic and Vascular Surgeons, He 
performed the first private-practice open-heart sur- 
gery in western North Carolina in 1971. In the six 
years leading to his retirement in 1995, he helped in 
the planning and building of the Owen Heart Center 
in St. Joseph, Mo. In 1996, he became an independent 
consultant, clinical trainer, medical director, and trav- 
eling proctor for several surgical device companies. 
At the same time, he served for three years as chief of 
cardiac surgery at the Asheville VA Medical Center. 
He was a past member of the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion’s board of directors and president of the Medical 
Alumni Association in 1986. In 1995, he received the 
medical school’s Distinguished Alumni Award. He 
was a past president of the N.C. Medical Society and 
served on numerous medical association boards and 
committees. He was a past chair of the Mountain Area 
Health Education Center and the AMA Council on > 
Medical Service. He was recently appointed by Gov. 
Mike Easley to chair the State Health Planning Com- 
mission. In November, he was awarded the Lifetime 
Achievement Award by the N.C. Medical Society 
Foundation. He is survived by his wife, Fran; a daughter, 
Laura Mauney Foster ’84; two sons, Michael 
C. Mauney ’87 and David M. Mauney 90; 
daughter-in-law Kimberly Simpson Mauney 
90; a stepson; and nine grandchildren. 


William J. Sears ’59 of Jacksonville Beach, Fla., 
on Oct. 13, 2002. After earning his law degree at the 
University of Florida, he practiced law with his father. 
He is survived by a daughter, his mother, and a sister. 


Howard Ray Wilkinson M.Div. ’59 of Charlotte, 
on May 1, 2002. He was a United Methodist minister 
from 1956 until retiring in 1979. He is survived by his 
wife, Lenora; a daughter; a son; and five grandchil- 
dren; and a nephew, Larry Dale Wilkinson 
M.Div. ’61. 


Nancy Anne Pell ’63 of Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
Nov. 19, 2001, of a brain tumor. She studied at Union 
Theological Seminary before entering SUNY-Buffalo, 
where she earned her Ph.D. in 1980. She taught 
English at the University of Michigan before moving 
to Bloomfield Hills to teach English and religion at 
the Cranbrook Schools. After treatment for a brain 
tumor in 1988, she worked in Cranbrook’s library and 
earned a certificate in archival studies from Wayne 
State University. She left Cranbrook in 1993 and 
moved back to Ann Arbor, where she volunteered at 
Michigan’s special collections archive. A second brain 
tumor was followed shortly by a stroke. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter. 


Adolph “Tik” Tokaz M.A.T. 64 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Sept. 30, 2001. A bomber pilot during World 
War II, he served in the Air Force for 24 years, retir- 
ing as a colonel. He earned his engineering degree 

at Massachusetts AGT College before entering the 
military in 1934. As commander of the 340th Bomb 
Group operating in North Africa, he received the 
first surrender of the Italian air force pilots and air- 


craft to Allied forces in the Mediterranean Theater. 
Later, he piloted the aircraft from which the first 
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O Free Online Memberships! 


© Reduced Rates for Regular 
Memberships! 


oO New Website! 
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Date fellow graduates and faculty of: 


Duke, Stanford, MIT, Johns Hopkins, 
Northwestern, University of Chicago, 
The Ivies, Art Institute of Chicago, 
Medical Schools and more. 


9 ¢ 
Mill ges More than 3000 menmberd 


(800) 988-5288 


www.rightstuffdating.com 





In exchange for a gift of 

$10,000 or more, Duke can 

offer you (or you and another 
A named beneficiary) a fixed 
annual income for life. 


Charitable 
Annuity: 


The Gift 
That Pays 


YOUR AGE 
60 
72 
80 

YOuR AGES 
70/68 
81/80 





Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest 
rates determine the annuity 
rate Duke can offer. 


Some sample rates: 


Alpha Honor Medical Society. He entered the Army 
and trained in hematology and oncology at Brooke 
Army Medical Center in San Antonio and was later 
chief of oncology services at Eisenhower Army Medical 


Center in Augusta, Ga., where he attained the rank of 


major. During his eight years of service, he was award- 
ed the Army Achievement Medal, the Meritorious 
Service Medal, and the Army Service Ribbon. He en- 
tered a private oncology practice. He helped develop 
the stem cell transplant program at Carolinas Medical 
Center in Charlotte. He is survived by his wife, Kitty; 
a son; a daughter; a stepdaughter; his parents; a sister; 
and a brother. 


Frances Rose “Tinkie” Smith A.H.C. '78 of 
Durham, on Oct. 24, 2002. She graduated from the 
Hamlet Hospital School of Nursing in 1969. A nurse 
anethetist, she worked at Duke Medical Center in the 
anesthesia department as clinical coordinator for neu- 
rosurgery. She wrote the first neurosurgery anesthesia 
handbook for students and residents and was assistant 
to the director of nurse anesthesia, where she coordi- 
nated anesthesia scheduling for all surgical services of 
all operating rooms. She was president of the N.C. 
Association of Nurse Anethesia in 1988-89. She spent 
her last years at Duke’s Ambulatory Surgery Center 
before retiring in July 2002. She is survived by two sis- 
ters and two brothers. 


Chris Economakis "98 of Baltimore, on Sept. 22, 
2002. He is survived by his parents. 


Biophysics Professor Guild 
Walter R. Guild, who taught biophysics in the biochem- 
istry department at Duke Medical School for 27 years, 
died Sept. 1 of congestive heart failure. He was 79. 

He attended Swarthmore College, the University 
of Texas at Austin, and Yale University, where he 
was one of the first recipients of a Ph.D. in biophysics 
in 1951. An Air Force veteran, he received specialized 
training in meteorology at New York University. 


ANNUITY 
5.7% 
6.5 % 
8.0% 
ANNUITY 
5.8% 
7.0% 





He conducted pioneering research in radar during 
World War II. 

He joined the Duke faculty in 1960, specializing in 
research in molecular genetics, primary mechanisms 
of gene transfer in bacteria, and genetic recombina- 
tion. He retired in 1987. A longtime member of the 
Durham Art Guild, he took up painting landseapes in 
acrylic and oil, and his work appeared in many juried 
shows in the area. 

He is survived by his wife, Tina; a son; and three 
grandchildren. 


Trustee Emeritus Donnell 

The former chairman and chief executive officer of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and past Duke trustee, 
Edward S. Donnell '41 died Oct. 11 at his vaca- 
tion home in Naples, Fla. He was 84. 

He lettered in baseball at Duke and, upon graduating, 
began a career in retailing. Ineligible to serve in World 
War II because of poor eyesight, he first worked for 
B.E Goodrich Co. before joining Sears, where, during 
his 16 years there, he rose to manager of its West Coast 
group. Ward hired him away from Sears in 1962. In 
1970, he was named chief executive officer, then 
chairman in 1974. He left the company in 1982. He 
was credited with pulling Ward through the toughest 
times of the economic recession of the Seventies. 

He was a past chair of the YMCA of Metropolitan 
Chicago and a director of the Lyric Opera, Evanston- 
Northwestern Healthcare, and the Hadley School for 
the Blind in Winnetka. He was a member of Duke’s 
board of trustees from 1974 to 1989 and served on the 
Fuqua School of Business’ board of visitors. He was a 
member of the Founders’ Society, the James B. Duke 
Society, and the Capital Campaign for Arts & 
Sciences Society of Centurions. 

He is survived by his wife, Rose Kueffner 
Donnell ’41; a son; daughters Ann Donnell ’70 
and Sally Donnell Goldsmith 76; and five 
grandchildren, including Clark E. Passino 97. 
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Annuity rates are subject to 
change. Once your gift is made, 
the annuity rate remains fixed. 
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Classifieds 





FOR SALE 





Go to the beach and relax: beach house ownership 
without the responsibilities and costs of owning a 
whole house. For sale: One partnership share of a 
gorgeous oceanfront home at Ocean Isle Beach, 
NC. One partnership affords the owner the use of 
the professionally decorated home five weeks per 
year. Four bedroom, four-and-a-half bath, office/ 
bedroom, beautiful great room with open kitchen, 
formal dining room, living room. All linens, kitchen 
supplies, etc. are included. You only need to bring 


your clothes. $235,000. Call (336) 674-8176. 
CHAPEL HILL, NC: The Howe-Fitch House 


(ca. 1908) is one of Franklin Street’s most notable 
residences. Built for UNC classics professor George 
Howe and owned by the Fitch family for more than 
50 years, this five-bedroom, four-bath, 5,157-square- 
foot home, situated on one acre, with private side 
garden and 900-square-foot daylight basement 
apartment, is offered for $2,200,000. Contact 
Diane Lea, Prudential Carolinas Realty, (919) 967- 
8742. www.dianelea.com 


FOR RENT 





MEADOWMONT VILLAGE CONDO: Fully fur- 
nished two-bedroom, two-bath executive condo- 
minium available for lease. Overlooking the shops 
and restaurants of Chapel Hill’s premier 
Meadowmont Village, and ideal for university pro- 
fessionals and executives. $2,500 per month. For 
more information, call (919) 260-0925. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
OCEAN ISLE BEACH, NC: Watch birds and 


spectacular sunsets with water on three sides— 
oceanfront, inlet front, soundfront—the best view 
in North Carolina. Six bedrooms, six-and-a-half 
baths. Available dates in May, August, September. 
Rent “Serenity” at www.rhmcclurerealty.com or 


call (800) 332-5476. 


ST: JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078.www. 10k 
vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 


929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. (609) 
924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 


antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 





ATHENS: Three-bedroom house near Athens 
Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown Athens, big 
shopping areas. (919) 942-5103. maria_venakides 
@hotmail.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/Avk 
Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 
Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 
All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, temperature-wise, 
no crowds. 
www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Spring Madness—Free Memberships 

Date fellow graduates and faculty of Duke, 

the Ivies, Georgetown, Emory, medical schools, 
and others. Free on-line memberships—limited 
time offer. The Right Stuff, (800) 988-5288, 
www.rightstuffdating.com 


Calamondin Capital Management LLC 
Index fund portfolio management 
(919) 933-6222 in Chapel Hill 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





GET IN TOUCH WITH 80,000+ potential 
buyers, renters, consumers through Duke 
Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special type treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed 

or typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@ 
duke.edu. Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) 
in which ad should appear. (Due to postal regula- 
tions, travel- arrangements ads allowed only in 
January-February and September- October.) 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. No phone orders, 
except FAX orders with credit card numbers 
and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
sam-hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES January-February issue: October 1, 
mails in December; March-April issue: December 
1, mails in February; May-June issue: February 1, 
mails in April; July-August issue, April 1, mails 

in June; September October issue: June 1, mails 
in August; November-December issue, August 1, 
mails in October. Please specify issues in which ad 


should appear. 


Convalescent Center 


A 24-hour Skilled Nursing Care, Certified 
Medicare and Assisted Living Facility 


Why worry about parents or relatives 
living alone when Hillcrest Convalescent 
Center offers such a pleasant alternative? 

You can trust us with your loved ones. 


¢ A Complete Rehabilitation Program 
* Full time Registered Dietitian 
and Pharmacist * Inspection Invited 


Convalescent Center 


Inc. 


www.HillcrestNC.com 
1417 W. Pettigrew St. & Swift Ave. 
Durham ¢ 919/286-7705 













Elizabeth Allardice 
“Representing homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 


Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 











To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REAAKXI Realty 
800-828-8108 ext. 243 


E-mail: eallardice @remax.net 






Each office is individually owned and operated 
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Winter’s Gothic wonderland: snow frosts hedges along the West Union’s arcade 
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Pe it RP aSt eG OR SEF TING? 


For wise investors willing to capitalize on turbulent markets, this could be the dawn of a very 


rewarding time. By focusing on commercial real estate — a solid, time-tested investment — we can the 


help you balance out the uncertainty of other market sectors. In fact, we've achieved consistently 
high returns and have never missed a quarterly payment. It all comes from thinking smart, work- 


COMpantes 


ing hard, and digging deep to find the best opportunities available. Contact us to learn more. 


And bask in the glow of investments built on a firm foundation. 
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We Apologize by Robert J. Bliwise 
It’s all about me. Maybe it should be about an authentic understanding of sin, repentance, 
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xactly twenty years ago, Duke 
Magazine made its debut. In that 
first issue, the editors said they 
would strive to produce a publica- 
tion that would remain “compelling 
in its content, striking in its visual 
impression.” 

A lot has changed for the magazine, 
just as a lot has changed for Duke. The 
first issue was forty-eight pages, and no 
more than two colors saturated those 
pages. The look was gray, formal, and 
understated. Feature stories were rigid- 
ly clustered into standing sections; the 
main recurring design elements were 
thick vertical and horizontal rules. 

Now, the magazine’s standard is sev- 
enty-two pages. The design is more 
‘exuberant. Color is more pervasive. 
The flow of content has been repaced, 
and readers now are led into the maga- 
zine by shorter pieces. The cover is 
image-rich rather than type-heavy. 
And our staff addition, the Clay Felker 
Magazine Fellow, gives us the energy 
and insight of a recent Duke graduate 
with a strong grasp of writing and a 
strong sense of the campus. 

From the start, Duke Magazine 
has focused on the interplay between 
the campus and the wider culture. In 
the first issue, stories looked at an 
engineering professor’s investigation 
of space-age materials, a political 
scientist’s theory on the rhythms of 
American politics, an environmental 
researcher’s application of cost-benefit 
analysis, an alumna’s work in estab- 
lishing a Durham soup kitchen, the 
array of concerns produced by big- 
time college athletics, and the intellec- 
tual argument for a program in 
women’s studies. 

And so, for all the tweaking over 
the two decades, the magazine has 
been characterized by editorial con- 
stancy. The aim then remains the aim 
now: to “provide a sense of the intel- 
lectual dynamism that characterizes 
the Duke community.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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South Korean scientists 
recently cloned human 
embryos to use in stem-cell 
research, reigniting the 
debate over its ethical impli- 
cations. What is your view? 


“A human embryo com- 
mands our reverence and 
makes serious moral claims 
on us.” Few would disagree 
with that statement, which 
is taken from a position 
statement of the United 
Methodist Church, the de- 
nomination in which Duke’s 
history is rooted. 

When it comes to research 
that creates or uses embry m- 
ic stem cells, however, we are 
far from consensus. As a mo- 
lecular biologist and physi- 
cian, | worked with lots of 
cells. I did not believe they 
were human beings or treat 
them as such, although some 
were derived from human tis- 
sues. Making those cell lines, 
however, did not require 
killing their host. Making 
embryonic stem cell lines 
usually does. If an embryo 
deserves special respect, then 
how can killing it be justified? 

Three answers are possible. 
One is that killing a cell is 
quite far from killing a person. 
Some agree; some do not. 
Another argument is that the 
value of the research out- 
weighs the moral harm. Since 
I value research highly, that 
argument carries weight with 
me, but others will find it less 
persuasive. A third argument 
is that creating a cell line for 
research is not killing at all. 
Ifa cell from that line can 
produce a human being, just 
as the source embryo could, 


then is it accurate to say the 
original embryo was des- 
troyed? While plausible, this 
will not likely persuade those 
who regard cells from an arti- 
ficially cultivated line quite 
differently from the natural 
embryo whence they derived. 

| do not expect disagree- 
ment to go away during my 
lifetime; it may not even di- 
minish in intensity. So what 
do we do about it? This is a 
problem of moral disagree- 
ment within a democratic 
political system. What is that 
political system doing about 
it? After three decades, we 
have many reports, but little 
change of positions among 
the stakeholders, despite oc- 
casional shifts in power 
among them. 

We need the stakeholders 
to stop playing a winner- 
take-all game that presumes 
their respective, morally cor- 
rect positions will someday 
prevail, if not by persuasion 
then by force of law. We need 
a process that harnesses the 
vigorous moral debate to a set 
of practices that researchers 
respect, even if they do not 
fully agree with them all, and 
in which religious organiza- 
tions, women’s organizations, 
and disease advocacy organi- 
zations all have a stake. The 
UK has such a system in the 
Human Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority; we 
need a similar oversight body, 
rather than more reports and 
more invective. 


—Robert Cook-Deegan is di- 
rector of the Center for Genome 
Ethics, Law, and Policy and 
research professor in the depart- 
ment of public policy studies 
and the medical center. 


Reading List 


We asked professors from 
the English department: 


What are some of the most 
underrated works of literature? 


Lecturer Christina Askounis 
nominates the novels Barren 
Ground, Vein of Iron, and The 
Sheltered Life. All three were 
written by Ellen Glasgow, 
who, Askounis says, “now 
may be the greatest of all 
overlooked American 
writers. In 1925, she desper- 
ately wanted to win the 
Pulitzer for Barren Ground 
but found herself up against 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, 
Dos Passos’ Manhattan Trans- 
fer, Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy, and Sinclair Lewis’ 
Arrowsmith (the winner). 
She eventually did win the 
Pulitzer in 1942 for In This 
Our Life, but it was clearly 
more of a ‘lifetime achieve- 
ment’ award.” 

Speaking of Pulitzers, 
American literature expert 
Victor Strandberg has a beef 
of his own. “The biggest 
scandal in contemporary 
American literature is that 
Joyce Carol Oates has never 
won a Pulitzer Prize,” he says. 
“Several of her books would 


be—and have been—lead- 





ing candidates, among which 
I suppose I would nominate 
You Must Remember This.” 
Strandberg also calls Joan 
Didion’s A Book of Common 
Prayer one of the best reads 
of his life. “After a hiatus, it 
is back in print, but not with 
the kind of Oprah-like read- 
ing audience it deserves.” 
Associate professor 
Srinivas Aravamudan picks 
two little-read examples of 


“libertine” literature from 
the eighteenth century: Eliza 
Haywood’s Adventures of 
Eovaai and Denis Diderot’s 
The Indiscreet Jewels. “Both 
novels are available in mod- 
ern classroom editions, and 
both deal with sex, pleasure, 
and eroticism in highly cre- 
ative and humorous ways,” 
he says. “And they are both 
novels of glittering surfaces 
rather than enacting the 
more conventional novelis- 
tic idea of ‘depth.’ ” 

Melissa Malouf, director 
of the A.B. Duke Scholar- 
ship program, says that, 
of contemporary books, 
“The Night Inspector, by 
Frederick Busch, is under- 
read. Set in New York City 
after the Civil War, this 
novel’s protagonist, a veter- 
an of the war, befriends an 
unsuccessful novelist, Her- 
man Melville.” 

Cathy N. Davidson, vice 
provost for interdisciplinary 
studies and Ruth E DeVarney 
Professor of English, calls 
Melville’s short-story collec- 
tion Piazza Tales “exquisite.” 
“They range from wild, 


funky, and funny to tender 
and almost sentimental,” she 
says. She lists two other 
under-appreciated works. 
“Harriet A. Jacobs’ Incidents 
in the Life of a Slave Girl reads 
half like a novel in its 
wrenching plot, half like an 
essay in its incisive under- 
standing of the psychology 
of slavery. And then there 

is Edith Wharton’s The Age 
of Innocence. When Martin 
Scorsese turned it into a 
movie, he called it one of 
the most brutal and violent 
books every written. Souls 
die—and nary a drop of 


bk od is shed.” 


“You have the English ma- 
jor’s tale. The English major 
is the parson. There’s the 
captain’s tale. In each tent 
there is a tent captain. He 
equates to the ale I actu- 
ally have my own tale; I have 
Aaron’s tale, because, you 
know, Chaucer had his.” 


—Junior Aaron Dinin, on his 
book The Krzyzewskiville Tales, 
inspired by Geoffrey Chaucer, 
in the Raleigh News & Observer 


Saliive GES= in spite of its 
power, must be willing to 
abide by rules and standards 
that apply to all states.” 


—International financier 
George Soros, in a February 
address on campus 


“T said, the night you come 
back and play your first 
NBA game, you give it back 
to me, and I'll be there.” 


—Coach Mike Krzyzewski, on 
giving a religious medal 

to former Chicago Bulls point 
guard Jay Williams ’02, 

whose rehabilitation from a 
motorcycle accident continues 
at Duke Hospital 


“In a bingo hall in Davenport, 
Iowa, I came across a flutist 
from Japan who played 
‘Blowin’ in the Wind’ while 
we waited for Dennis Kucin- 
ich to arrive at an evening 
rally. She said she had crossed 
an ocean to play anti-war 
songs and campaign for the 
most anti-Bush candidate in 
the race. I especially enjoyed 
her version of ‘We Shall 
Overcome.’ ” 

—Senior Justin Walker, in one 

of his dispatches from the 

presidential campaign trail he’s 


posting on Duke’s website as 
an independent-study project 











World-record walloping: 1,076 
students staged the largest pillow 
er ever, striving for the Guinness 
ook, only to be outdon 

(1,308) two weeks later by England’s 
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rootpall rerve 


The letters you printed about 
the July-August 2003 article on 
football were certainly not rep- 
resentative of my point of view, 
nor that of any alumnus | know. 
Of course, | don’t run in circles 
that look to Swarthmore for 
ideas about how to run an ath- 
letics program. 
The defeatist, 
tone of the majority was embar- 


“let’s give it up” 


rassing for a school that chal- 
lenges itself to excellence in 
everything it does. If it was a 
representative sample of alumni 
opinion on the viability of Di- 
vision | football at Duke, shame 
on us. If it was not, and letters 
were selected merely to support 
the point of view of the author, 
or even worse, the editorial board 
of this magazine, shame on you. 


Dan Bowling III J.D. ’80 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Aci tion q Questions 


I failed to find any particular en- 
thusiasm in students’ comments 
[“Re-affirming Affirmative Ac- 
tion,” September-October 2003]. 
Instead they proved to be excel- 
lent observers of affirmative 
action at the university level. 
However, I believe answers to 
two questions would help us 
comprehend the dimensions of 
the issue at Duke: 

1. How many of the 570 (less 
288 uniformly excellent Asian) 
minority students were admitted 
without reference to affirmative- 
action considerations? 

2. Do affirmative-action stu- 
dents compete effectively with 
students who reflect Duke’s tra- 
ditional academic preparation? 

I can’t help but wonder if there 
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is a price to pay for the absence 
of a level playing field for all 
would-be Duke freshmen of 
whatever race, and who pays it. 
C. Lee Butler ’52, LL.B. ’53 
Savannah, Georgia 
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This is in response to the letter 
from “S 
ary-February 2004]. I’m sad, too, 
that one of my contemporaries 


sad” in the Forum [Janu- 


and fellow alumnae believes that 
traditional Christian principles 
are compromised when there is 
the prospect for the Center for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Trans- 
gender Life to be given acces- 
sible and visible space at Duke. 
“Nostalgia” has its place and 
so does “political correctness.” 
If the specter of taking the Oak 
Room for the LGBT Center re- 
flects deep roots for “PC,” I say, 
Hurrah! | hope that our deeply 
felt sense of concern and caring 
for one another, in our diversity, 
would eclipse both nostalgia 
and political correctness. 
Whatever the spoken and un- 
spoken ideals in founding Duke 
University, | would pray for sup- 
port for the aspect of the LGBT 
Center’s mission, which states, 
“Through its services, the Center 
for LGBT Life presents educa- 
tional, cultural, and social oppor- 
tunities for all students, faculty, 
staff, and alumni/ae to challenge 
intolerance and to create a more 
hospitable campus climate.” 


Ann Hadley Deupree ’57 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


If Ms. Risch Fortney ’61 is sad- 
dened to read that the Oak Room 
space is being assigned to the 
Center for Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
and Transgender Life (a fact 





which was corrected by the edi- 
tor), | was deeply troubled by 
her letter. 

Duke is first and foremost a 
community of academic rigor 
and research-based decision 
making. | fully trust that admin- 
istrators and faculty are united 
in decisions that directly impact 
the safety and emotional well- 
being of all students. Providing 
a support network for students 
who identify themselves as a 
minority with reference to sexu- 
al orientation is sound educa- 
tional practice and not a result 
of “political correctness.” 

Irrespective of religious be- 
liefs, research data is very clear 
that sexual orientation is “hard 
wired” by genetics and the 
brain’s biochemistry. It is also 
clear that gay and lesbian stu- 
dents are at a higher risk of 
harassment and physical vio- 
lence if they are open about it. 
Academic achievement may be 
compromised if students live in 
an environment that feels 
unsafe. Thus an alliance of stu- 
dents increases the likelihood 
that minority students will feel 
empowered to create a sense of 
support and safety that enhances 
the environment for all stu- 
dents. The Duke community 
has a serious responsibility to 
assist students in creating a sup- 
portive environment where all 
members of the community can 
learn and achieve. 

I am straight, married, a par- 
ent, anda Christian. I, too, can 
be very nostalgic about the many 
traditional living spaces on the 
Duke campus. However, as par- 
ents, teachers, and decision mak- 
ers, our first calling is to provide 
a safe, secure, and supportive 
environment in which all stu- 
dents can learn. As an alumna, 
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I fully support the efforts of the 
university to fulfill its mission to 
meet the needs of all students. 


Trish Youngs Myers ’72 


Ringoes, New Jersey 


Remembering King 





Editors: 

In your January-February issue, 
page 56, there is a picture of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. speaking 
[Retrospective, “Autumn Leaves 
Lessons”. | believe it was in Page 
Auditorium, not Duke Chapel. 

I remember that a friend and | 
left chem lab early (it was on East 
Campus) in order to get there 
on time. When we told the lab 
supervisor (a grad student) what 
we were doing, he looked around 
and then told us that he wished 
he could do the same, and not 
to worry about leaving early. 

We sat in about the first row 
of the balcony (the main floor 
was full when we got there). We 
could see the lectern from which 
Dr. King spoke. He had no notes 
but kept us (and everyone else, 
as far as I could tell) enthralled. 
Almost forty years later, it is still 
fresh and inspirational. 

David M. Whalin ’69 

(via e-mail) 

We apologize for the error. 
Loudspeakers were set up on the 


quad and behind Page to accom- 
modate the overflow crowd. 


Looking Back 





Everyone who was in the Duke 
community in 1968 and 1969 
will remember the activism that 
challenged Dr. Douglas Knight 
and all of us, so well described by 
Bridget Booher [“Jousting with 
History,” January-February 2004]. 


I was at the President’s House 
and on the quad for the “Silent 
Vigil.” During the tear-gassing 

of the main quad, I watched the 
troopers and demonstrators 
from old Perkins library tower. 

Looking back, it was a time 

_ of searching and growth for the 
~ country and the university— 


and a time of finding heroes like 


_ Dr. Knight and Dean William 
_ Griffith, leaders and educators 


_ who nurture and are nurtured by 


| the Duke experience. 


| Mark Lucas ’70 


| 
| Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The article on Doug Knight 

_ states, “Opinion was divided 

_ between those who thought his 
| decision to call in state police 

_ was unwarranted and heavy- 

_ handed, and those who saw the 
_ black students’ behavior as evi- 
_ dence of the danger of integra- 

| tion and thought Knight should 
kick them out for good.” 

_ As someone who was there 
at the time, I can tell you with 
total certainty that opinion was 
far more varied than what you 
report. How about: “He had no 
choice but to call in the police, 
too bad they handled things so 
poorly, and there was every rea- 
son to toss the students in ques- 
tion, but that had nothing to do 
with the need to be an integrat- 
ed institution.” 


Robert Dickman 69 
Burbank, California 





As one of the three founders of 
Blitz Build Duke, it was with dis- 
appointment that I read “Hammer 
Time for Habitat” [January-Feb- 
ruary 2004]. Unfortunately, there 
were a few omissions. 














Blitz Build Duke began as a 


project in Tony Brown’s PPS146 


class, fall 2002. Three seniors, 
Will Weir, Kat Farrell, and I, 
were assigned to work with 
Durham Habitat for Humanity 
(H4H). The report that this was 
“the brainchild” of one individ- 
ual was erroneous. 

During our last two semesters 
at Duke, Will, Kat, and I began 
putting the plan into action. 
After a meeting with Durham 
H4H, we performed extensive 
research, ascertained required 
funding and feasibility, and de- 
termined the necessary volunteer 
labor hours. We assessed the 
feasibility of eight possible sites 
for the build. 

Kat, Will, and I hosted a con- 
ference attended by Katie Hen- 
derson ’04, who was to continue 
the project after we graduated, 
and other key players from Duke 
and H4H. Asa result, Tallman 
Trask III, Duke's executive vice 
president, stated that if we raised 
the funds, he would provide us 
with a location to build. We 
were able to raise nearly $7,000 
before graduating in May. 

In order to sustain the project 
and keep apprised of its progress, 
we solidified our relationship 
with Henderson. She promised 
continuance of the project and 
to keep the three original founders 
informed of its progress. 
Unfortunately, I learned of the 
project’s completion for the first 
time in your magazine. | appre- 
ciate the work that Anderson, 
Hayden, and Henderson put 
forth, but I would like it noted 
that others put an enormous 
amount of time, effort, and strug- 
gle into the development and 
organization of the Blitz Build 
prior to their involvement. 

To the Katrosciks, I wish you 


the best. I would have liked to 
be there to see this meaningful 
project become a reality. To all 
Duke students, I hope that the 
build was an inspiring experience, 
and | hope you will continue 


the tradition of Blitz Build Duke. 
Kim Bagford ’03 


Manassas, Virginia 


Kate Henderson ’04, one of the 
organizers of the fall Blitz Build 
and a central voice in the story, 
responds: “We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the outstanding contributions 
made by Kim Bagford and Will 
Weir. We are sorry their central 
roles in the early stages of the proj- 
ect were left out of our conversa- 
tions with Duke Magazine.” 


Remembering Rhyne 





I was saddened to learn of the 
death of Charles Rhyne ’34, 
who also attended Duke Law 
School for a period of time. As 
you noted in his obituary [Janu- 
ary-February 2004], his success- 
ful argument before the Supreme 
Court in Baker v. Carr made the 
right to vote ever more precious 
for all Americans. I'd like to add 
to his obituary, for Rhyne also 
played a key role in the desegre- 
gation of Duke that few people 
seem aware of. 

In 1961, a special committee 
established by Duke’s President 
Hart and led by Provost Taylor 
Cole was only able to move the 
trustees to desegregate the grad- 
uate and professional schools. Not 
even the successful integration of 
the Durham public schools on the 
elementary and secondary level 
nor new policies at comparable 
Southern schools like Emory, 
Tulane, Rice, Vanderbilt, and 
Davidson goaded the trustees 
on the undergraduate level. 


The board was very en- 
trenched; for example chairman 
B.S. Womble ’04, LL.B. ’06 
[Hon. ’64] was a trustee for al- 
most half a century and, though 
surprisingly progressive, harbored 
a deep concern about racial 
mixing among undergraduates. 
He once related to me how he 
and Mrs. Womble were waiting 
to enter a taxi in New York City, 
when a young black man anda 
white woman emerged and 
walked off hand in hand, their 
frolic confirming his worst fears. 

Rhyne waded into this—at 
his second meeting as a trustee 
during Commencement 1962— 
startling the board with a reso- 
lution to end segregation 
immediately. Trustee meetings 
in those days were “privileged,” 
and no one would ever reveal the 
debate or vote, nor would Rhyne 
agree to a Chronicle interview. 
But the fortitude of Charles 
Rhyne may well have advanced 
the arrival of the first black un- 
dergraduates by several years. 


Ed Rickards 63, J.D. ’66 


The correspondent is a former 


editor of The Chronicle. 


Please limit letters to 300 worts 
and include your full name, atidress, 
and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for 
length and clarity. Fax: (919) 681- 
1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


CORRECTIONS: In the 
March-April issue, Ethan 
Eade, a Marshall Scholarship 
recipient, was incorrectly 
identified (“Top Scholars,” 
Gazette). 

The author of Cold Moun- 
tain is Charles Frazier, who was 
incorrectly identified in Quad 
Quotes, “On the Record.” 
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Coming Soon... 


*100 Additional Rooms and Suites *New Executive Conference Center 


*New Grand Ballroom *New Fairview Restaurant *Enclosed Pool 


Estimated completion Spring 2005 
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Washington Duke 
Y Inn & Golf Club 


O early 1 to inve est y our time and thought into 


ALL-DAY CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE SELECTION 
AND ADMISSIONS PROCESS FOR PARENTS AND STUDENTS 
With a Panel of Admissions Experts 


e The College Search e Testing 

e Setting a Timetable © Case Studies 

e Application Process e Student Voices 
e Essays, Interviews © Questions and 
e Financial Aid Answers 


The 11th Alumni Admissions Forum is sponsored by: 


u have not received a registration 


1ure by May 20, please contact: 


Alumni Admissions Program 
614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572 
Durham, NC 27708-0572 


(919) 684-5114 


Duke Alumni Association ¢ Office of Undergraduate Admissions ¢ Office of Financial Aid 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Johannesburg, 
Ten Years Later 


By LYNN HEINISCH 


ohannesburg is an easy place to be 

American. It feels familiar. Radio sta- 

tions play the same hits. Movie the- 

aters run recent Hollywood films. The 
amenities and comforts are all here (minus 
good Mexican food). It reminds me of my 
hometown of Atlanta—a city of suburbs 
and shopping malls, with tons of traffic and 
beautiful trees. 

People often say it’s not the “real” Africa, 
which irritates me. Of course it is Africa. 
True, it isn’t rural and it doesn’t have the ro- 
mance and charm many of us associate with 
other parts of the continent. But it exempli- 
fies one of the things I love about Africa, 
and one of its most overlooked qualities— 
diversity. Johannesburg is different from 
Dakar, different from Nairobi, different from 
Allada, Benin. Each contributes something 
unique to the continent. 

My route to this city began long ago, 
though I didn’t know it then. The year I grad- 
uated from Duke, 1989, the anti-apartheid 
movement was gaining ground in the U.S. 
Students set up township-style shanties on 
the quad, just outside the C.I. | am ashamed 
to say I walked by and remained, for the most 
part, ignorant of what was happening in 
South Africa. Yet, I took a class on African- 
American history before 1865 in which we 
studied the slave trade. This piqued my in- 
terest in Africa. 

I got an internship at Africa News, a serv- 
ice run by two Duke grads out of a basement 
on Ninth Street. The summer after gradua- 
tion, | compiled news clips from all over Af- 
tica, which were packaged into a newsletter 
sent to subscribers. | was hooked. My pas- 
sion for the continent ultimately led me to 
a job as CARE'’s press officer for Africa. All 
of which brought me to Johannesburg. 

The city does not immediately grab you. 
Lacking an obvious allure, it requires a little 
digging. Once you scratch the surface, you 
find a vibrant, creative, stimulating, and 
challenging place. Challenging because of 
the political and social complexity. This May 





marks ten years of democ- 
racy in South Africa. A de- 
cade into this experiment, 
Johannesburg is a place that 
forces you to examine your 
beliefs. 

You may consider yourself 
a broad-minded, tolerant, 
and inclusive person, one 
who respects all people and 
believes in equal opportunities, regardless of 
race, class, and so forth. But what does that 
look like in a country with only a brief and 
recent history of equality, where 90 percent 
of the now 45 million citizens were oppressed 
by a white minority until a little over a de- 
cade ago? Consider the challenges of the 
South Africans and their government: They 
must find a way to raise the standard of liv- 
ing for tens of millions of people denied 
education and decent jobs for decades. 

Where do they begin? On a limited budget, 
they are trying to provide housing, water, and 
electricity for people who never had them. 
The country is facing an AIDS catastrophe, 
with an HIV prevalence rate of roughly 20 
percent for people aged fifteen to forty-nine. 
I spent Christmas changing diapers, bathing, 
and playing with infants at an orphanage 
where one wall bears the names of children 
who have died from AIDS. 

Children younger than fifteen are entitled 
to a free, good-quality education, but many 
people in their twenties, thirties, and forties 
missed that chance and lack the skills for 
viable work. The country has an unemploy- 
ment rate of at least 31 percent. Thirty-six 
percent of people live on less than $2 a day. 

The crime problem is renowned; according 
to one police report, two out of every 100 
people have suffered a violent crime. In our 
small office, two women have been carjacked 
this year. Like most who can afford it, I live 
behind a gate. Such affluent neighborhoods 
are still primarily the domain of whites, ex- 
cept for black women in maids’ garb and black 
men in blue jumpsuits, indicating they work 
as laborers. Black South Africans old enough 
to be my grandparents call me ma’am and, 
by habit, address white men as boss. 

People are free to buy homes and get jobs 
wherever they like. Those who can, do. Yet, 





it will take generations to 
overcome the effects of 
apartheid. Decades will 
pass before most black 
South Africans reach a 
standard of living where- 
by they can participate in 
society on their own terms. 
But, for the first time, the 
- chance is there. 

In stores, schools, theaters, homes, and 
restaurants, people of all races socialize. Some- 
times I watch and wonder at the fact that, 
just twenty years ago, this would have been 
unthinkable. The country has gone through 
mind-blowing changes in an incredibly short 
time. And the South Africans have done it 
in a way from which we all could learn. Lead- 
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ers preached messages of forgiveness and 
inclusiveness. Businesses and government 
are attempting to create job opportunities 
for “formerly disadvantaged” people, while not 
discriminating against the “formerly advan- 
taged.” The country grapples with real and 
perceived crime fears, and issues of trust and 
misperception. In short, they have integrat- 
ed and are trying to build a society that ben- 
efits everyone. They are setting an example 
of reconciliation and collaboration. 

So, where does this leave a white, foreign- 
aid worker who has been sent here to “help?” 
Sometimes confused, sometimes guilty, and 
always grateful. Grateful for the chance to 
live in such a fascinating place at a critical 
juncture in its history. Guilty for enjoying a 
level of comfort while most people are strug- 
gling. Confused by what to do—is it best to 
give money to the children in the intersec- 
tions and to buy unneeded items from street 
hawkers? Is it justifiable not to? And, in- 
spired. Inspired by the opportunity South 
Africans have to build a more equitable 
society, and the intelligence and thought- 
fulness with which they are going about this 
complex task. 

It’s easy to find the negatives here. But it’s 
the positives that intrigue me. Johannes- 
burg forces you to think, to question, to feel. 
And that is something to celebrate. 


Heinisch ’89 is media-relations officer for 
CARE International. 
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Jack Chance 


Traffic controller and member of the parking detail sometimes referred to as the “Quad Squad,” which 


polices parking in front of the Chapel; amateur artist and animal lover 


Describe yourself in three words: Motivated, optimistic, enthusiastic 
Describe Duke in three words: Builder of goodwill 


Why Duke? | was in between jobs, and | was just fortunate to get a job with Duke Security. | was 

with them for about a year. And then one day my supervisor told me he got a call from Parking and 
Transportation Services. They told him they were looking for someone who was “firm.” And | was the first 
person he thought of. When they brought me in for the interview they said, “How are you firm?” | said, 
“Well, | get nicer and louder.” 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | could see better communication between students 
and staff at Duke. Just in general. Good communication is vital. 


Who is your favorite person? My mom. She's been a nurse her whole life. She spent her whole life 
raising us, and now it's time we take care of her. 


What do you value? | value learning. | read constantly—hooks, newspapers. Look in my car. You'll see 
stacks of newspapers. Every week | have to go to the recycling center. 


In his words: | was having a rough month. Things were getting stressful at work. | finally had a weekend 
to myself, and | said, “I gotta go. ! need to get away.” | didn't know where, just away. So | took a bus to the 
airport and paid $400 for a roundtrip ticket to Florida. | went all the way down to Florida. | drank, | bet it 
was, a tractor-trailer full of coffee. And | got down there, and | just walked around. You know, they say 
walking is one of the best medicines. It helps you think. Einstein did a lot of walking. And it's like he said, 
“You can't solve a problem on the level it was created. You have to change your way of thinking.” So | 
walked and walked, and, at the end of the day, | took a cab back to the airport and came all the way back 
to Durham. It cost me $400, and | would never take it back. Because | learned no matter how far you run, 
your problems are going to go with you. And you just have to think them through. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of portraits 
displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individuals in images and 
words, the project celebrates some of the students and faculty and staff members whose contributions define 
a diverse community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth. Photo finishing by Brent Clayton. 
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ontroversy erupted after the Duke 
Conservative Union (DCU) pub- 
lished a full-page “open letter” to 
Duke President Nannerl O. Keohane 
as a paid advertisement in The Chronicle on 
February 9. The advertisement reported a 
disparity in the political affiliations of uni- 
versity administrators and faculty members, 
offering a breakdown of the number of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans who teach in each 


department. An overwhelming number of 


faculty members are Democrats, according 
to the group, and this, the DCU argued, was 
evidence of Duke’s lack of intellectual di- 
versity. 

A Chronicle story on the advertisement 
quoted John Burness, senior vice president 
for public affairs and government relations, 
who said that political affiliation is never 
used as a “litmus test” for potential pre fes- 
sors. But Michael Munger, chair of the po- 
litical science department, said, “In at least 
one case, a department chair has said they 
thought the function of Duke was to rid 
conservative students of their hypocrisies... 
If that attitude were widespread, then yes, 
we would need to hire more conservatives.” 
Munger went on to say he felt the problem 
was not widespread. 

Robert Brandon, chair of the philosophy 
department, told The Chronicle that “we try to 
hire the best, smartest people available... 
If, as John Stuart Mill said, stupid people 
are generally conservative, then there are 
lots of conservatives we will never hire. 
Mill’s analysis may go some way towards ex- 
plaining the power of the Republican party 
in our society and the relative scarcity of Re- 
publicans in academia. Players in the NBA 
tend to be taller than average. There is a 
good reason for this. Members of academia 
tend to be a bit smarter than average. There 
is a good reason for this, too.” 

Response to Brandon’s comments came 
swiftly, including a Chronicle letter from a 
Duke parent, claiming Brandon misinterpre- 
ted what Mill was actually saying. After what 
Brandon called “two days of venomous, 
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Panel on politics: from left, 
Lange, Van Alstyne, Munger, 
Schlesinger, Adcock, 

and Davidson 


." 


hate-filled e-mails from self-described ‘con- 
servatives,’” he wrote a follow-up column in 
The Chronicle, clarifying his comments. “I 
did not say that all conservatives are stupid, 
nor even that most conservatives are stu- 
pid,” he wrote. “I will go on the record as say- 
ing that some conservatives are stupid, but 
so are some liberals; there is plenty of stu- 
pidity to go around. The serious and inter- 
esting issue is how do we explain the surplus 
of liberals in academia.” Brandon went on to 
hypothesize that “there is a statistical 
association between the qualities that make 
for good academics and those that lead to 
left-leaning political views. But, stated this 
way the hypothesis still remains incredibly 
vague.” 

In a Chronicle letter to the editor on Feb- 
ruary 12, Keohane acknowledged that the 
DCU “raised a question that deserves a 
thoughtful answer.... For me, the question 
is not the personal political views of mem- 
bers of our faculty or their party affiliation, 
it’s the quality of their scholarship and the 
strength of their teaching, which includes 
ensuring that classrooms are open to di- 
verse, often contrary, views.” 

Keohane added that she believes that “no 
single political perspective has a monopoly 
on intelligence” and that classrooms are im- 





poverished if they “become sterile forums 
where only bland views can be expressed and 
everyone is overly careful not to offend. 
Clear statements of well-articulated, provoc- 
ative views stimulate deeper thought, and 
more discussion, than the cautious expres- 
sion of ideas designed not to make anyone 
uncomfortable.” 

In response to the controversy, the Pro- 
vost’s Office, along with Duke Democrats 
and Duke College Republicans, held, on 
March 1, a panel, “The Politics of Academic 
Freedom: Does Political Affiliation Mat- 
ter?” Playing to an almost packed auditor- 
ium, five panelists from different disciplines 
and across the political spectrum weighed in 
on academic freedom, what makes a good 
professor, and whether or not there are hir- 
ing biases at Duke when it comes to polliti- 
cal affiliation. 

“Professors, no matter what their person- 
al views...need to ensure that students are 
exposed to a wide range of conflicting views 
on subjects for which that is appropriate,” 
said Provost Peter Lange in his introduction. 
Arguing that a “neutral or opinion-less 
classroom is likely not the best environment 
for active learning,” Lange called for “high 
standards of debate and strong expectations 
that all will strive for those standards, re- 





gardless of the professor’s, or the student’s, 
viewpoint.” 

Law professor William Van Alstyne, a lead- 
ing scholar on free speech and academic 
freedom, said party affiliation has no place 
in the faculty hiring process. “The sugges- 
tion that one would have to submit a party 
affiliation as part of identifying one’s interest 
in a department or university itself would 
immediately raise hackles and suspicion as 
to why that’s deemed to be an appropriate 
datum to consider at all,” he said. 

University Counsel David Adcock, who 
identified himself as a conservative and a 
former campaign manager for Jesse Helms, 
called the issue of party affiliation “almost 
trivial and certainly banal” and “very, very 
limited” as an indicator of political ideolo- 
gy. He also argued that in two decades at 
Duke, “I have never encountered one inci- 
dent where the senior administration of this 
university has expressed any but sentiment 
of the highest respect—even almost sacred 
and aggressive respect—for principles of 
free speech.” He said the key question is 
whether faculty members, regardless of their 
own beliefs, do their “duty” of maintaining 
an open learning environment. 

Political science’s Michael Munger, how- 
ever, questioned whether Van Alstyne and 
Adcock were in a position to witness faculty 
bias affecting conservative undergraduates. 
He also said statistics showing a large pre- 
ponderance of Democrats among faculty in 
certain Duke departments could not be 
explained without considering the possibili- 
ty of bias, even if inadvertent. “The policy 
is for openness,” he said. “The actual expec- 
tation is that we'll generally hire liberals.” 

William Schlesinger, dean of the Nicho- 
las School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences, said that in his four-year tenure 
on Duke’s appointments, promotions, and 
tenure committee, he never saw a case in 
which a candidate’s politics affected the ten- 
ure decision. “The process of getting tenure 
at Duke is based on pure scholarship and its 





impact in the field,” he said. “Politics doesn’t 


play a particularly prominent role in the 
published scholarly work of cell biology, art 
history, or English literature.” 

Vice provost and professor Cathy David- 
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“Interview with a Winner,” Duke Magazine, September-October 1995 


early a decade ago, Grant 

Hill 94 had already done 

it all—three-time All- 

American at Duke, two 
national titles, and, as a Detroit 
Piston, N.B.A. Rookie of the 
Year—and yet he’d hardly begun. 
Still ahead were six N.B.A. All- 
Star awards and an Olympic 
gold medal. 

Reflecting on his first season 
as a Piston, Hill told Duke 
Magazine in 1995, “Basketball 
has always been very good to 
me, but there are a lot of other 
things I’d rather do in this 
world. One day, when I’m old 
and gray and I’m at a barbecue, 
I’d like to have basketball as 
just a chapter in my life.” 

Chapter two: Grant Hill, Art 
Collector. With the publication 
of Something All Our Own: The 
Grant Hill Collection of African 
American Art, Hill has embarked 
upon a new phase of life and a 
traveling exhibition of forty-six 
works he’s collected since 1990. 
For the next two years, the ex- 
hibition, which opened Novem- 
ber 2 at the Orlando Museum of 
Art, will travel across the coun- 


THE GRANT HILL COLLECTION 
OF AFRICAN AMERICAN ART 





Playmates by Elizabeth Catlett, 


from the series For My People 


Color lithograph, 1992, 


26 1/4 x 23 1/4 inches 


try to museums in New Orleans, 
Houston, Baltimore, and Dallas. 
Its last two stops are the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the new 
Nasher Museum at Duke. 

The Hill collection features 
works by, among others, Romare 
Bearden and Elizabeth Catlett, 
giants of twentieth-century 
African-American art, which 
appear in the book along with 





essays by curator Alvia Ward- 
law and commentary by Hill 
himself. Duke history profes- 
sor emeritus John Hope Frank- 
lin and men’s basketball coach 
Mike Krzyzewski have con- 
tributed their own reflections 
on Hill. In conjunction with 
the exhibition, Hill has estab- 
lished a $10,000 scholarship to 
assist students pursuing a degree 
in visual arts. He plans to do- 
nate proceeds from the sale of 
the book to selected museums. 
As New York Times sports- 
writer William C. Rhoden 
writes in Something All Our 
Own, Hill believes that “young 
people should be as familiar 
with Bearden as they are with 
Jordan and O’Neal; they 
should know the stories, the 
journey behind each life.” And 
that’s just chapter two. 
ah http://granthill.duke 


alumni.com 
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MOUNTAIN MUSIC AND MUSKRATS 
Matt Kirwan, graduate student, Nicholas School 


Gi) 


att Kirwan is not, by 
appearances, all that 
unusual. He wears 
plaid shirts and jeans 
and a pair of tattered white 
tennis shoes. His hair is a light 
red, his skin fair and freckled, 
his eyes hazel. He speaks 
English. He’s in a band. He 
likes to read. All in all, a fairly 
vanilla profile not uncommon 
on many college campuses. 
But get Kirwan to talk a bit 
and you will discover, when the 
conversation turns to hobbies, 
that he is quietly distinct. His 
home in Blacksburg, Virginia, 
in the Appalachian mountains, 
though just a few hours’ drive 
from campus, is culturally dis- 
tant. Kirwan returns whenever 
he can. He misses the food and 
the way people talk. And he 
misses playing with his band, 
“The Loose Gap Loafers,” 
winner of the eleventh Annual 
Maury River Fiddlers’ Conven- 
tion. Kirwan plays the fiddle. 
“Sometimes, when we’re prac- 
ticing our songs” —“Arkansas 
Traveler,” “Forked Dear,” 
“Whiskey Before Breakfast”— 
“we'll play for hours and 
hours, maybe twelve or thir- 
teen, just stopping to eat.” 
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At the age of eight, Kirwan 
learned to play in the Appa- 
lachian style of “Old Time,” 
the precursor to country and 
blue grass. His father, who vol- 
unteered as a fire fighter just 
so he could play the fiddle in 
the fire-department band, in- 
troduced him to the instrument. 
“There weren’t any other 
bands and he didn’t know a 
lick about fire, but he wanted 
to play. He was always praying 
they’d never get a call.” 

Kirwan liked to practice in 
quiet places where no one could 
hear him. The woods around 
Blacksburg were a favorite. He 
hiked and played, all the while 
taking note, if only subcon- 
sciously, of the land around 
him. “I was taking a geology 
course at William & Mary. 
One day I realized how familiar 
I was with the area. So I made 
the Appalachians near my 
home my focus. I guess fid- 
dling led me, in a way, to my 
academic pursuits.” 

Another hobby led Kirwan, 
in similar fashion, to pursue a 
master’s degree in geomorphol- 
ogy: trapping muskrats. The 
unlikely source of his inspira- 
tion can be found anywhere 
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there is water—ditches, ponds, 
lakes, rivers. Marshland, though, 
is the muskrat’s habitat of 
choice, which is where Kirwan 
first discovered the joys of 
trapping them. “I learned 

from my cousin. He’s a profes- 
sional muskrat trapper. He’s 
very good.” Trapping, in turn, 
led Kirwan to his current field 
of study. “The marsh: How 

it formed. How it evolved. 
How it responds to changes 

in sea level.” 

Kirwan says people tend to 
look at him with amazement 
when he introduces muskrats 
into the conversation. “All I 
can talk about is what I like to 
do, and that isn’t really normal 
around here.” But he is happy 
to educate: “You have ta feel 
around under the water for the 
tunnels. If the walls are smooth, 
it’s probably in use, and you 
just stick a trap in there.” 

Does Kirwan eat his catch? 
“Oh yeah. My church has an 
annual fund-raiser and they 
serve a big muskrat dinner: $10, 
all the muskrat you can eat. It 
tastes good,” he says. “Tastes 
like ... tastes like squirrel.” 


—Patrick Adams 





son asserted that “I’ve not encountered any 
| uke fac ulty member being harassed or dis- 
¢ riminated against bec ause he or she Is CON- 
servative. Nor have | ever heard of students 
being so discriminated against or harassed.” 
She also said that no one should be sur- 
prised if Republicans—known for their 
belief in the free market and capitalist val- 
ues—egravitate to fields that pay better than 
academic careers. “If there were an enor- 
mous infusion of capital into education, such 
that salaries for the nation’s very, very best 
college teachers rival that of our nation’s 
top lawyers or doctors or CEOs or stockbro- 
kers, we well might have more Republicans 
teaching French,” she noted. 

During the question period, a few students 
spoke of times when their professors articu- 
lated their political views in a way that made 
them feel uncomfortable. Faculty members 
expressed concern about proposed national 
legislation that might limit academic free- 
dom, and several people reminded the audi- 
ence that party affiliations can include more 
than Democrats and Republicans. 
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he Duke Endowment has awarded 
more than $20 million to the univer- 
sity to support a number of priorities, 
including an expansion of the School 
of Nursing and its programs, the growth of 
interdisciplinary science initiatives, and 
improvements to Perkins Library. 

The gifts, which came in December, were 
counted toward the Campaign for Duke, 
which concluded December 31 with a total 
of $2.36 billion, the fifth-largest campaign 
in American higher-education history and 
the largest for a university in the South. The 
Charlotte-based Endowment’s support of the 
campaign totaled more than $300 million. 

The Duke Endowment’s latest contribu- 
tion includes $1 million for the School of 
Nursing, with a plan to provide an additional 
$2 million by 2005. The money will be used to 
support a new building adjacent to the Duke 
Clinic on Trent Drive, behind the nursing 
school’s current facilities. 

Duke’s board of trustees approved the scope 
of the new building in February 2003. The 
School of Nursing has grown dramatically 
since the early 1990s, from five faculty mem- 
bers then to thirty-eight today, with the stu- 
dent population growing at a similarly rapid 
pace. The school added an accelerated bach- 
elor’s program in 2002 and has extended its 


reach through distance education. 


On the Medical Center side, Duke re- 
ceived more than $7 million, in eighteen 
separate allocations, from the Endowment 
last year. In addition to the nursing-school 
gift, funded programs included the Albert 
Eye Research Institute, which was awarded 
$1 million, and a patient-safety initiative, 
which was awarded $696,000. 

The Endowment also awarded $6 million 
for an undergraduate science initiative, bring- 
ing the Endowment’s total support for this 
effort to $13 million. The science initiative, 
with the French Sciences Center at the core, 
will allow Duke to promote close interaction 
among the disciplines of biology, chemistry, 
physics, biological anthropology and anato- 
my, mathematics, and the computational 
sciences. It will also create new opportunities 
for teaching and research in the interdisci- 


_ plinary fields that are emerging throughout 
_ the natural sciences, such as genomics, nano- 
science, chemical biology, and evolutionary 
_ and developmental biology. 


The French Sciences Center, whose design 
was approved by trustees in December, is a 


—$115-million facility expected to be com- 
pleted in 2006. Strengthening the sciences 
_ and engineering, as well as promoting in- 
_terdisciplinary programs, are among the pri- 


orities of “Building on Excellence,” Duke’s 
strategic plan. 

Another $6-million gift, to Perkins Li- 
brary, will support the creation of the new 
Information Commons, a centralized public- 
service area. The Information Commons area 


will serve as the hub of activity at the library. 


The addition of an Information Commons 
is part of a $55-million project to renovate the 


existing library space and add adjacent to 
Perkins a new building, the Bostock Library. 
Construction is under way and is being done 
in phases so the library can remain open. 
The Endowment will provide $1 million to 
support the Center for Genome Ethics, Law, 


_and Policy (GELP). That gift will be used to- 


ward programming and endowment. This is 


the Endowment’s fourth such grant to GELP. 


The Endowment gift also includes $500,000 


_for the Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partner- 





ship. Over the past six years, the Endowment 
has given the neighborhood partnership 
more than $3 million to support nonprofit 
organizations and other community organi- 
zations addressing needs identified by part- 
ner neighborhoods. The current contribution 
will support affordable-housing initiatives, 
youth programming, and nonprofits in the 
West End and Walltown neighborhoods. It 
will also support the Duke Law School’s 
Community Economic Development Clinic 
to provide legal services to nonprofits in 


THE HOLOCAUST HAGGADAH 


Biblio-File 





Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


ygfryd and Helene Wol- 
loch of New York com- 
missioned a Passover 
Haggadah in 1981 in 
memory of their parents, who 
died in the Holocaust. What 
began as a personal tribute 
was soon recognized as an 
unparalleled contribution to 
Jewish art and history. The 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library 
at Duke owns an original port- 
folio of the limited published 
edition of the Wollochs’ Pes- 
sach Haggadah in Memory of 
the Holocaust. 

The Haggadah (plural, Hag- 
gadot) is the Jewish book of 
ritual used at Passover Seders 
in the celebration of the Exodus 
from Egypt. Religious scholar 
Cecil Roth has referred to 
the Haggadah, comparing it 
to other books in the Jewish 
tradition, as one of the most 
amenable to adaptation and 
artistic expression. The 
“Holocaust Haggadah,” as the 
Wollochs’ Haggadah is com- 
monly called, illustrated by 
David Wander with calligraphy 
by Yonah Weinreb, makes the 
point beautifully. 

Wander and Weinreb juxta- 
pose the themes of the Exodus 
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and the Holocaust by empha- 
sizing the shared histories of 
slavery, destruction, and re- 
demption. Wander’s art is 
powerful in its simplicity and 
directness. He depicts crema- 
toria, burning books, and the 
Star of David alongside the tra- 
ditional Hebrew text of the 
Haggadah. He also includes 
brilliant borders, flowers, and 
the Israeli flag to symbolize the 
eventual freedom of the Jewish 
people. His drawings are de- 
void of human figures, signify- 
ing the absence of those who 
perished during the Holocaust. 
Two of Wander’s drawings 
are particularly striking and 
well-known. One, a concentra- 
tion-camp uniform placed with- 
in a passage reading, “In each 
generation one is obligated to 
regard himself as though he 
personally left Egypt.” In the 
second image, four books illus- 
trate the portion of the Haggadah 
text in which four children 
question the leader of the Seder. 
For the wise child, Judaism is 
an open book to be studied; for 
the wicked child the book is on 
fire; for the simple child the 
book is open but blank; and for 
the fourth child, who does not 
yet know to ask about the Exo- 
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dus, the book is closed. 

The Wollochs exhibited their 
Holocaust Haggadah at the 
Milton J. Weill Art Gallery at 
the 92nd Street Y in New York, 
where it received such wide 
public attention that they agreed 
to its publication in a limited 
edition to benefit the Interna- 
tional Society for Yad Vashem. 
Herbert Goldman’s Art Gallery 
in Haifa, Israel, was the pub- 
lisher, and David Wander him- 
self prepared the plates and 
oversaw the printing of his art- 
work at the Burston Graphic 
Center in Jerusalem. 

Each hand-printed portfolio 
consists of twelve full-page 
prints signed and numbered 
by the artist, thirty-one illumi- 
nated pages, and thirteen 
black-and-white pages. A total 
of 290 Haggadot were pro- 
duced: 250 were numbered 1 
to 250; and 31 were numbered 
I to XXXI. Duke’s copy is 
number 70 of 250. Nine 
artists’ proofs were reserved 
for the publisher, the artists, 
and their colleagues. 

Duke’s Holocaust Haggadah 
is one of many impressive 
Haggadot within the Special 
Collections Library’s extensive 
Abram and Frances Pascher 
Kanof Collection of Jewish Art, 
Archeology, and Symbolism. 
According to Eric Meyers, 
Bernice and Morton Lerner 
Professor of religion, Duke’s 
Haggadah Collection, contain- 
ing originals and facsimiles rep- 
resenting more than 1,000 
years of Jewish experience, is a 
rich resources for students and 
scholars of Jewish history. 
Meyers says that the Duke 
Center for Judaic Studies in- 
tends to publish an online 
catalog of the collection, as 
well as a booklet highlighting 
selected holdings. 


Pessach Haggadah in 
Memory of the Holocaust 
Original portfolio, 1981 
Illustrated by David Wander 
Calligraphy by Yonah Weinreb 
Handprinted on Velin Cuvé 
Rives, 250-gram paper 
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Southwest Central Durham 


\n additional $200,000 


will encourage 
collaboration among the four libraries of 
schools supported by the Endowment: Fur- 
man and Johnson C. Smith universities, 
Davidson College and Duke. 

Finally, $10,000 will be awarded to com- 
memorate the legacy of President William 
Preston Few, who was president of Trinity 
College from 1910 to 1924 and president of 
Duke University from 1924 to 1940. Few’s 
accomplishments included overseeing the 
transformation of Trinity College into Duke 
University, as well as supporting the crea- 
tion of The Duke Endowment. The $10,000 
gift is meant to inspire the Duke communi- 
ty to remember Few with the creation and 
installation of a physical likeness of Few in 
the Allen Building. 

At an early-February “Campaign Celebra- 
tion” with officials of The Duke Endowment, 
President Nannerl O. Keohane said, “During 
my tenure at Duke, we have presented The 
Duke Endowment with projects of the ut- 


OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 





he West Campus Student Center 
Plaza and Commons, designed 
to replace the Bryan Center 
walkway, will provide areas for 
socializing, studying, and dining, as 
well as multi-use spaces for outdoor 
performances and entertainment. 
Design elements, to be chosen this 
spring, will incorporate built-in and 
moveable seating and tables, a water 
feature, plantings, and perimeter treat- 
ments. 
Submit feedback to the director 
of the student-activities and facilities 
office at gregg.heinselman@duke.edu. 


thy www.studentaffairs.duke.edu/ 
studentcenter/ 


Space-place model: footprint, in white, 
of expanded plaza and commons, 
bottom left; possible water features, top, 
can convert for multi-purpose use 
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most intellectual, medical, pastoral, and ed- 
ucational importance to the university. Over 
and over you became a strategic investor, a 
partner who understood our vision, often in 
the early days of a new project when to the 
outside world it looked inchoate, daring, and 
risky. But you, of Course, are not outsiders: 
We've been in this together since 1924.” 

“Though the realm of The Duke Endow- 
ment is nominally confined to the Caro- 
linas, the impact of The Duke Endowment 
is worldwide,” Keohane added. “Wherever 
the university has an outpost, a collabora- 
tion, an alumnus, there your influence is 
felt. When our faculty experts are called 
upon to predict an earthquake in Taiwan, 
tap geothermal energy in Africa, testify in 
Washington, or organize a clinic in India, 
The Duke Endowment, its values and mes- 
sage, are there as well.” 

The Duke Endowment was started in 1924 
by industrialist, philanthropist, and Duke 
University founder James B. Duke. Today, it 
is one of the nation’s largest foundations. 





Trustees Adopt 
Investment Guidelines 


he board of trustees, meeting in Febru- 
ary, adopted guidelines for investing 
the university’s resources in a socially 
responsible manner. Trustees agreed 
to a process for responding to requests fot 
Duke to take financial actions as a means of 
expressing its concern about issues ranging 
from the conflict in the Middle East to slav- 
ery in Sudan. The guidelines follow months 
of discussion among the trustees, campus 
administrators, students, and faculty mem- 
bers, including Duke’s Academic Council 
Trustees discussed an earlier version of the 
guidelines at its December meeting. 
“During the past year or so, we’ve receivec 
several thoughtful requests from students anc 
others that Duke use its investments to take 
a public stand on an issue,” says President 
Nannerl O. Keohane. “Previously, notably 
during the debate over apartheid in South 


nny 


HARGREAVES ASSOCIATES _ 





SEVILLE IN THE SUNLIGHT 


Gallery 








Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


n this romantic view of the 

Harbor of Seville (1865), 

American landscape painter 

Samuel Colman has depict- 
ed a calm port scene enveloped 
by an atmospheric vapeur de 
Vair. The haze created by what 
art historians call a “view 
against the light,” illumination 
from behind by a low sun, at 
once unifies and romanticizes 
the setting. This pictorial tech- 
nique reflects a seventeenth- 
century tradition made famous 
by the French master Claude 
Lorraine and, a generation 
before Colman, “the painter 
of light,” J.M.W. Turner. 

Colman was one of the 
earliest American artists to 
paint the Spanish landscape. In 
Harbor of Seville, he chose to 
represent prominent architec- 
tural monuments on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir River. 
On the left is the Giralda, a 
twelfth-century mosque with 
a Renaissance bell chamber 
crowned by a bronze figure of 
Christian Faith. Balancing the 
composition on the right is the 
thirteenth-century Moorish 
Torre del Oro, a twelve-sided 
tower with a roof of gleaming 
gold tiles. 
These buildings are monu- 

ments to Seville’s glorious past 


Africa, Duke had a system for responding to 
/ such requests, but that system fell into dis- 
use as interest faded. Now, as requests are 
arising again, the board has reconsidered 
| the issue and adopted guidelines for how it 
} and the administration should respond.” 
The guidelines consider both the ethical 
issues and financial concerns that have 
marked discussions about socially responsi- 
ble investing at Duke and other campuses. 
“We recognize that sometimes a corpora- 
tion’s policies or practices can cause substan- 
tial social injury,” the guidelines state, noting 
that “corporate actions may violate domes- 
tic or international laws intended to protect 
individuals and/or groups against depriva- 
tion of health, safety, or civil, political, and hu- 
man rights.” Accordingly, the university may 
give weight to “corporate policies or practices 
[that] cause substantial social injury” when 
considering investments not governed by the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act. 


and once-prominent status as a 
primary port for the Indies in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. By the nineteenth 
century, such historical associ- 
ations paralleled a growing 
American curiosity about the 
region. At the time of Colman’s 
arrival, however, Spanish 
trade centers had shifted from 
Seville to other ports such as 
Cadiz, perhaps lending to the 
wistfully reflective mood of 
the composition. 

Colman’s interest in Spanish 
painting was perhaps sparked 


by a widespread American 
attraction to Spain’s past. Be- 
ginning in the early 1800s, 
Americans had become increas- 
ingly interested in the Spanish 
history of discovery, conquest, 
and colonization, which they 
saw as resembling their own 
historical legacy. The discover- 
ies of Christopher Columbus, 
the paintings of Goya and 
Velazquez, and the prose of 
Cervantes, became popular ele- 
ments of this nostalgic, cultur- 
al fascination. 

When Colman traveled to 





At the same time, according to the guide- 
lines, the “primary fiduciary responsibility” 
of the trustees is to produce a favorable fi- 
nancial return on Duke’s resources and there- 
by produce the funds needed to support the 
university's activities. Before considering a 
symbolic financial action, therefore, the trus- 
tees will expect the university community 
to engage in “substantive discourse” on an is- 
sue, and to express “broad concern that sub- 
stantial social injury is being caused.” They 
also will look to the University Priorities 
Committee, the president, and the senior 
officers to recommend such action. 

The trustees may then consider instructing 
Duke Management Company, the nonprofit 
corporation that manages Duke’s investment 
assets, to take “appropriate action,” which 
could include divesting a company’s securities. 
hy www.dukenews.duke.edu/ 

investing_O204.html 


the south of Spain, he sought 
new and exotic material for 
his compositions and found it 
in the Moorish towns and 
provincial settings. He filled 
numerous sketchbooks with 
drawings of sun-baked cliffs, 
port cityscapes, and architec- 
tural elements. Colman paved 
the way for other artists 
seeking firsthand experience 
of Spanish culture. Thomas 
Eakins and Mary Cassatt were 
among the many artists who 
later followed his lead. 
—Shawna Cooper ’04 


Harbor of Seville 
Samuel Colman, 
1865 

Oil on canvas 

34 1/2 x 54 1/2 inches 
Museum purchase, 


2002 


Honoring Athletes and 
a President 


uke athletics has established a new 
scholarship endowment honoring 
outgoing university president Nan 
Keohane with an endowment fund 





to provide scholarships for female athletes. 

The Nannerl O. Keohane Women’s Ath- 
letic Scholarship will be awarded for the 
first time in the fall of 2004. Distributions 
from the endowment fund will provide 
scholarships for undergraduate female varsi- 
ty athletes who demonstrate excellence in 
athletics and a commitment to Duke and 
the broader community. 

A group of donors, inspired by an initial 
gift of $100,000 from Duke trustee and for- 
mer field-hockey player Kimberly Jenkins 
"76, M.Ed. ’77, Ph.D. ’80, launched the 
scholarship in the hope that it eventually 
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would become fully funded, with a principal 
of at least $750,000. The fund was opened 
as part of the Strength in Numbers Cam- 


paign, chaired by Karl Sheffield 54. The 
campaign seeks to raise $5 million for wom- 
en's athletics scholarship endowment. 


Keohane has been a devoted supporter of 


all Duke athletic teams during her tenure, 
but especially the thirteen varsity women’s 
teams. Duke has added thirty-four women’s 
scholarships over the past four years as part 


of its effort to become compliant with Title 


IX. 


“Nan is such an avid sports fan for all of 


the athletic endeavors at Duke, including 
those sports that don’t often get the big 
publicity,” says Jenkins, a trustee since 2001. 
“She showed up on the sidelines and cheered 
with genuine school spirit for all the wom- 
en’s sports. She also took great pride in 
publicly recognizing their remarkable ac- 
complishments. At the last meeting of the 


RELIGION 100 


Old Testament/Hebrew Bible 


hen it comes to the 

“Word of God,” is a 

typo really a typo? 

According to Mel- 
vin Peters, a religion professor 
who, for twenty years, has 
taught Religion 100, “What 
you find when you examine 
the Old Testament challenges 
the first assumption of the 
faithful: that a single, immut- 
able, flawless source produced 
this material.” If the Old 
Testament is the most influential 
body of literature in Western 
civilization, it is also perhaps 
the most widely misunderstood, 
“viewed not as artifact, but as 
the foundational document 
explaining human existence,” 
says Peters. “It is a very ‘dan- 
gerous’ text. It makes claims 
and gives directions. | want my 
students to have a sense of its 
power in our culture, and I 
invite them to commit to it in 
an informed sort of way.” 

Peters acknowledges that 
what he does—examining cases 
of textual variety, demonstrat- 
ing the implausibility of events, 
identifying mistranslation in 
the Bible—is, in essence, dis- 
ruptive. “If you believe, ‘This 
is the word of a particular god,’ 
then that word cannot be con- 
tradictory. It can’t come in ver- 
sions.” But from a scholarly 
point of view, he says, the con- 
tradictions can be very excit- 
ing, too. “It means that real 
humans were at work here.” 

A divine author, Peters ar- 
gues, would not, for instance, 
be so repetitive as to tell the 
story of David and Goliath 
three separate times or so in- 
consistent as to vary the 
telling. When recounting 
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Moses’ parting of the Red Sea, 
He or She would have known 
that it wasn’t the Red Sea at 
all, but, as first written in 
Hebrew, the “Sea of Reeds.’” 
He or She, as the book says, 
created it, and, of all beings, 
wouldn’t need a map to know 
that the Red Sea is a huge 
detour for anyone trying to get 
to Israel from the delta region 
of Egypt in one night. “Quite 
apart from the name, it is just a 
matter of simple geography,” 
says Peters. 

While his students bring to 
the classroom their own diverse 
religious persuasions, Peters 
asks that private and unverifi- 
able sentiments be left at the » 
door. “We are not interested in 
beliefs in this course.” Still, 
discussions do tend to heat up. 
“And I have to say, ‘Wait! 
Don’t shoot me! I’m only the 
piano player. I give you the 
facts. What you do with them 
is clearly up to you.” 

Ironically, in examining the 
Old Testament so closely, 
Peters wants to “get past the 
material entirely. You don’t 
take the notion of monotheism 
seriously unless you recognize 
what follows from the claim, 
‘There is no god but my god.’ 
Whether it’s from the mouth 
of a Muslim or a Jew or Chris- 
tian, some form of that is taken 
very seriously. In the interest 
of the survival of the planet, 
we need to lift our eyes above 
confessionalism and have a dif- 
ferent kind of conversation 
about our shared humanity.” 


Readings 

Crisis and Story: Introduction 
to the Old Testament by W. 
Lee Humphreys 


Syllabus 





Ancient 
Israel: 
From 
Abraham 
to the 
Roman 
Destruction of the Temple, 
edited by Hershel Shanks 


The Bible: Revised Standard 
Version with Apocrypha 


Requirements 
Class attendance with an open 
mind 


One research report 


Announced quizzes on 
assigned portions of the Old 
Testament 


One midterm exam and one 
final exam 


Professor 

Melvin K.H. Peters was born 
in Antigua and attended col- 
lege in Canada, earning a Ph.D. 
at the University of Toronto. 
He speaks in buoyant Carib- 
bean tones. Although reared as 
Seventh Day Adventist, he is 
wary of labels and says that 
religious commitments as he 
has known them tend to miti- 
gate against a lifelong goal. “I 
would like my life to communi- 
cate to anyone who engages me 
that I’m here to try to do a lit- 
tle to foster the survival of the 
planet. I think people are 
awfully important. And I think 
that what often happens is that 
people get marginalized in the 
service of some larger, intangi- 
ble power.” 





board of trustees, she opened the meeting 
with remarks about the incredible victories 
of the field-hockey team and the women’s 
golf team. Nan’s support means a great deal 
not only to the coaches and the athletes. 
but to all of the women at Duke who strive 
for excellence in so many endeavors. She is 
a significant role model and an inspiration. 
I’m pleased to help honor her in a way that 
is meaningful to so many people.” 

Jenkins was among the first group of var- 
sity field-hockey players at Duke in the 
early 1970s, competing at a time when the 
players had to buy all of their own equip- 
ment and pay for their travel to games. She 
has spent her career in the information 
technology sector, most recently serving as 
the president of the Internet Policy Insti- 
tute, a Washington think tank. She served 
on the presidential search committee for 
Keohane’s successor, Richard Brodhead. 

Among other early donors to the Nan 
Keohane scholarship fund are several trus- 
tees and former presidents of the Duke Alum- 
ni Association. 


Single-sex Living 
for Baldwin Scholars 





any Duke female undergraduates 

and alumnae say their self-confi- 

dence suffered in college, according 

to the Women’s Initiative Steering 
Committee report released last fall. Gradu- 
ates of the Woman’s College at Duke, which 
merged with Trinity College in 1972, tell a 
different story. 

They remember having numerous leader- 
ship opportunities and access to female role 
models. They remember their self-confi- 
dence building during their four years in 
Durham. Now, Duke is starting a program 
for female undergraduates that university 
officials hope will be similarly confidence 
boosting and supportive. 

This fall, eighteen first-year female students 
will be named the first Baldwin Scholars 
under a new program that offers a single-sex 
education within the larger co-educational 
setting. The program, named for Woman's 
College founding dean Alice Baldwin, will 
grow over four years to include seventy-two 
female undergraduates. The Baldwin Schol- 
ars program was created to address some key 
findings of the Women’s Initiative, a yearlong 
study of the status of Duke’s female under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional students; 
employees; and faculty members. 

Among the findings: Undergraduate stu- 


dents described a so- 

cial atmosphere that 

enforces stringent so- 
cial “rules” about ac- 
ceptable behavior. 

Many young women 

feel an expectation of 

“effortless perfection.” 

They should be smart, 

accomplished, fit, 

beautiful, and popu- 
lar, without showing 
any visible effort. As 

a result, some students 

lose self-confidence or 

suffer undue concerns 
about their appear- 
ance. 
_ The research also 
found that un- 
dergraduates 
are dissatisfied 
with the dating 
scene, and that 
women feel as if 
they must play 
by the men’s 
rules. Men are 
overrepresent- 
ed in leadership 
positions in stu- 
dent govern- 
‘ment, while women 
tend to hold leadership roles in community- 
service or arts groups. 

The Baldwin Scholars program aims to 
chip away at these social norms by creating 
a supportive environment in which women, 
with the help of older female role models, 
can develop their own identities, set their 
own standards, and learn leadership skills. 
“Students said they want this,” says Donna 
Lisker, director of the Women’s Center and 
co-director of the Baldwin Scholars pro- 
gram. “We think we can create an alterna- 
tive social environment.” 

Lisker and other program leaders expect 
the participants to help carry this message 
to the broader community. They acknowl- 

jedge that transforming Duke’s social culture 
will take time, but say that creating this 
program represents an important first step. 
“These women are going to be in leadership 
_ roles that they haven’t typically held,” says 
Colleen Scott, assistant dean of Residence 

Life and Housing Services and interim assis- 

tant director of the Baldwin Scholars pro- 

gram. “If we are able to support these 

women into these types of roles, they’ll have 

more influence than they have now.” 
Information about the program will be 
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The Duke Card 
(Don’t leave the dorm without it) 
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sent to all incoming 
first-year students this 
summer. The applica- 
tion and interview 
process will take place 
in the fall, with the 
first Baldwin Scholars 
being named in No- 
vember. Lisker says the 
class will be diverse in 
myriad ways, includ- 
ing by race, ethnicity, 
and 


1,250 On-campus card readers Se eee OES 
Status. 

$3,800,000 Purchases in FY 2002-03 The De ean ee 

by Student Affairs and 


Arts and Sciences, will 
have classroom and 
extracurricular com- 
Pome mt s\- 
During the sec- 
ond semester of 
freshman year, 
participants 
will be required 


f 


a 
= 
en 
e 
= 


= to take an in- 
= — terdisciplinary 
~ class open only 
= to them. The 
a course will be 


team-taught 

by female fac- 
ulty members and will 
focus on a central theme, such as gender 
and power. Faculty members who teach the 
course will spend time with the students out- 
side the classroom through lectures, meals, 
and other events. 

In their sophomore year, students will be 
required to live together on West Campus 
and collaborate on a community-service pro- 
ject. “This is part of asking them to look 
outward,” Scott says. During their junior 
year, the students will complete an internship 
in a field of their choice. Ideally, Baldwin 
Scholars will be matched with a Duke alum- 
na in that workplace who can serve as a 
mentor. Finally, the program will end senior 
year with a seminar. 

Baldwin Scholars will not be awarded any 
funds for participating in the program, but 
retreats, seminars, and other mandatory 
events will be free of charge, and intern- 
ships will be funded. As they pass through 
the program, the scholars will be expected 
to serve as mentors to younger students, 
attract new students to the program, and 
hold leadership positions on campus. 

“This is a very exciting program that has 
the potential to significantly enhance the 
quality of the undergraduate experience, 


not only for those women directly enrolled, 
but also for undergraduate women at Duke 
in general,” says Emily M. Klein, faculty co- 
director of the Baldwin Scholars program 
and associate professor of geology in the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences. “My hope is that the pro- 
gram will attract women with diverse inter- 
ests and career goals, particularly in the 
sciences, as well as women already interest- 
ed in gender issues.” 


Portal of Plenty 





ukePass, a Web portal aimed at keep- 

ing students informed and organized 

online, was launched in February as 

a pilot program. Developed collabo- 
ratively with undergraduates, DukePass fea- 
tures customizable navigation that provides 
access to e-mail, university announcements, 
course websites, drop/add information, aca- 
demic schedules, and other student-focused 
services and information. In the future, the 
portal will provide a campus discussion 
board, personal “sticky notes,” weather in- 
formation and news feeds from The Chronicle, 
Duke athletics, The New York Times, and 
ESPN. 

“It addresses a speedy lifestyle, something 
that makes my life easier,” says junior Jona- 
than Bigelow, president of the University 
Union and a member of the student-led com- 
mittee that helped establish the content. 
“Certainly having all my online resources in 
one place is incredibly convenient. You have 
one log-in, and you can go anywhere.” 

The portal will be limited to undergradu- 
ates during the pilot period, but graduate 
and professional students were involved in 
its development. If the pilot is a success, a 
portal for graduate and professional students 
would be likely. “Communications is defi- 
nitely one of the challenges facing graduate 
and professional students,” says Rob Saun- 
ders, president of the Graduate and Profes- 
sional Student Council. “We’re looking 
forward to a portal as one way to help get 
information to students about campus 
events and issues.” 

The information, or channels, offered 
through DukePass will be grouped under 
topic-oriented sections, known as tabs, to 
minimize scrolling. The main tab will offer 
e-mail, news from The Chronicle, weather, 
announcements, notes, and personal book- 
marks. Students will also be able to select 
from tabs for academics, services, student 
life, technology, and entertainment. 
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Each student will b ible to rearrange the 
channels—or delete them. Even the portal’s 
color scheme can be altered Devil Talk, the 
discussion board, is designed to create a vir 


tual community for sharing thoughts and 
building COMMUNITIES with similar Interest. 
Phe board will not be moderated, but par- 
ticipants will be identified by name through 
the use of their unique identification in- 
formation, known as Duke NetIDs, and per- 
sonally responsible for their commentary. 
A key feature of DukePass is its conven- 
ience. After signing in to the portal, students 
will be able to access Duke’s student-infor- 


Power Play 


itting in a dark theater cut off from 
a bright February afternoon on East 
Campus, scraggly freshmen and ear- 
nest adults aren’t sure what they’re in 
for. The white audience members look at 
their blue tickets and then glance over to 
the white stubs in the hands of the black 
people next to them. Then they look back 
at their blue tickets. They may not realize it 
yet, but they will be more than just specta- 
tors for this Sunday performance of Jean 
Genet’s The Blacks: A Clown Show. 
The play is ostensibly a nonlinear story of 
a black man on trial for being a traitor to his 
race. But the all-black cast disrupts it with 
improvisation that is designed to get in the 
literally. 
A character named Village calls a white 
woman up to the stage to quiz her on three 
relatively straightforward questions about 





audience’s face 


black history. When she fails to answer any 
of them correctly, Village screams at her to 
get on her knees and crawl around like a 
shackled slave. The woman holds back tears 
as she crouches down. The audience is 
frozen and can only manage a gasp. 

Yet images of slavery and the black-white 
dichotomy don’t dominate the play. Instead, 
the issue of race merely becomes the con- 
duit for Genet’s 1960 commentary on power 
and corruption. The black members of the 
audience, in their own moment of power- 
lessness, are called on to identify them- 
selves by standing up; they are then forced 
to remain standing for a full minute. A cell 
phone bursts out ringing from the back of 
the theater. One of the actors on stage halts 
the production, steps forward, and threat- 
ens to kick the viewer out of the theater. 
Twenty minutes later, someone else’s phone 
blings and dings, and the actor jumps off 
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mation system, known as ACES, their uni- 
versity e mail accounts, and the discussion 
board without having to re-authenticate at 
each site. 

“DukePass is an exciting opportunity for 
us to deliver information and services to 
students in a convenient, effective, and ap- 
pealing manner,” says Deb Johnson, assis- 
tant vice provost and director of Student 
Administrative Services. “The portal is the 
first initiative, and perhaps a defining one, 
in our plans to organize and deliver services 
to students in more efficient, effective, and 
customer-friendly ways that will enhance 





stage and escorts the audience member to 
the door, only to back off at the last minute, 
saying, “Well, I guess you can stay.” 

Two onlookers have had enough and don’t 
stay. That comes as no surprise to directors 
Mary Adkins, a senior who is white, and Amy 
Eason, a senior who is African American. 
The two had seen a performance of The Blacks 
last spring while participating in Duke’s 
Leadership and the Arts program in New 
York. The cast of that show was similarly 
confrontational, pounding away at audience 
members for their (assumed) racism. Adkins 
was particularly offended when one of the 
New York actors made her and the other 
white women in the theater shout that they 
shift their handbags to the other side of the 
sidewalk when they pass a black man. “I got 
really pissed off, because | don’t do that,” 
Adkins says. “But if you allow that anger to 
become empathy, and then allow that to 


their overall Duke experience.” 

Others involved in developing DukePas: 
included faculty members, administrators 
representatives from campus department: 
that provide student services, and the Of. 
fice of Information Technology, which pro: 
vided technical leadership. Duke’s Academic 
Support Technology Executive Committee 
(ASTEC) is providing administrative guid. 
ance for the portal. 

The pilot’s effectiveness was measurec 
during March and April. Feedback about the 
portal was collected using online surveys 
comments from faculty and staff members 


become an awareness of what it’s like not tc 
have power, it makes you be a lot more care- 
ful in the way you treat a lot of people.” 

Anticipating their Duke audience to be 
equally “pissed off’ and confused, Adkins 
Eason, and the cast members provide ar 
explanatory “talkback” with the audience 
immediately after the curtain for each per: 
formance, spending almost as much time 
explaining Genet’s convoluted work as dry- 
ing any tears. And once the puzzled and the 
awakened alike are finally let out of the 
small black-box theater, some make thei 
way to a forum with a trio of Duke experts 
who try to articulate just how a few dozen 
spectators became utterly powerless for an 
entire two hours. 

“There’s this idea of the fourth wall, anc 
then we get there and look at one anothet 
and, ‘What’s this?’ It’s like, ‘Catch!’ ” says 
Leon Dunkley, director of the Mary Lou 
Williams Center for Black Culture, flinging 
his arms open at his listeners. “You have to 
show up, and God forbid your cell phone 
goes off! We are here, and we are present in 
the play in a way that we’re usually not in 
with plays in general. 

“So I was wondering, in a play like The 
Blacks, why it is that we don’t need a narra- 
tive? Why is it for two hours we can sit ina 
theater, be forced in and out of time with 
one another, and we were rapt, we were en- 
gaged? So much so, that after two hours of 
play and a half hour of downtime, we're still 
talking. After the play is over, the directors 
come out and are like, ‘Here’s what the 
play’s about.’ So I think that that’s interest- 
ing, and | think that calls us on where we 
are and who we are.” 


—Matt Sullivan 


and information from student focus groups. 
The team that developed the portal will use 
this to assess the pilot project and to develop 
recommendations about whether to contin- 
ue development for fall 2004. ASTEC was 
to review the report and reach a decision on 
the portal’s future by the end of May. 


any www.duke.edu/web/studentportal/ 


Ending Lands’ End's 
License 


provide orders to another factory, Just Gar- 
ments, which employs a number of workers 
denied employment by Primo. 

“The central issue in this case is the need 
to remediate the harm that was done to 
workers who were inappropriately denied 
employment at the Primo factory,” Wilker- 
son wrote in his letter. “To date, this has not 
occurred.” 


Family Size Begets 
Parent Size 





uke has suspended renewal of its 

trademark license contract with 

Lands’ End, citing complaints about 

labor practices at an apparel factory 
in El Salvador that produces clothing bear- 
ing Duke trademarks. 

Jim Wilkerson, the university’s director of 
trademark licensing and stores operations, 
notified the Dodgeville, Wisconsin, cloth- 
ier of the decision in a March | letter. “The 
most serious of allegations involves the 
‘blacklisting’ of workers who are perceived 
to, or have actual ties to unions,” Wilkerson 
wrote. Information provided by the Worker 
Rights Consortium (WRC) and Fair Labor 
_ Association (FLA )—two national organi- 

zations that assist campuses in monitoring 
| the labor practices of manufacturers—sup- 
ports these complaints about the Primo 
S.A. de C.V. (Primo) factory. 

In 1997, Duke was the first university in 
| the U.S. to adopt a code of conduct that 

requires licensees to agree to independent 
/monitoring of factory working conditions. 
More than 100 colleges and universities now 
belong to one or, as in Duke’s case, both of 
the organizations. 

“One of the cornerstones of Duke’s Code 
of Conduct for manufacturers is the require- 
ment that the right of freedom of associa- 
tion and collective bargaining be upheld, 
and that no discriminatory or retaliatory ac- 
tions are taken against workers who express 
an interest in or choose to exercise this 
tight,” Wilkerson stated in his letter. “{T]hus 
far, remediation of these issues by Lands’ 
End has not been timely or adequate.... De- 
spite the ongoing efforts of the WRC and 
FLA over the past year, progress has not 
occurred.” 

Wilkerson says that Duke values its rela- 
ionship with the company and would con- 
sider renewing the trademark license, but 
only after a remediation plan acceptable to 
he WRC and FLA is in place. Both organi- 


zations have recommended that Lands’ End 





























he more children a person has, the 

greater the risk he or she will become 

obese, according to a new study at 

Duke Medical Center. The research 
appears in the January-February issue of the 
Journal of Women’s Health. 

Researchers analyzing a large database of 
middle-aged Americans found that women 
faced, on average, a 7 percent 
increase in the risk of obesity 
per child and men an average 
4 percent increase in risk per 
child. Researchers at- 
tribute the weight gain 
to a busier lifestyle that 
may include a diet of 
more fast food and 
leave less time for 
exercise. 

“As families 
grow, parents 
need to be edu- 
cated about the 
importance of 
exercise and a 
healthy diet,” 
says Lori Bastian, 
an associate pro- 
fessor of medicine 
at Duke and a re- 
search associate at the 
Durham VA Medical 
Center who is a co-author 
of the paper. “Obesity is a 
family problem because chil- 
dren follow the lead of their parents. A 
healthy lifestyle for one is a healthy lifestyle 
for all,” she says. 

According to the National Health and 
Nutrition Survey, 30 percent of all Ameri- 
cans are obese. Obesity is linked to several 
major health concerns, including diabetes, 
heart disease, and some cancers. An esti- 
mated 300,000 adults die of obesity-related 
illnesses every year in the U.S. 

Women often cite having children as a 
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cause of weight gain and may attribute the 
gain to physiological changes associated with 
pregnancy. Several previous studies have 
indicated a possible relationship between 
obesity and the number of children a wom- 
an has. However, the Duke study is the first 
to examine the association between parent- 
hood and obesity in both mothers and fa- 
thers. 

“Increased risk of obesity in both men 
and women suggests a substantial portion of 
the effect of obesity related to parenthood 
has to be social, cultural, or psychological,” 
says Bastian, a physician. “It’s difficult to 
imagine a physiological mechanism through 
which men could gain weight during preg- 
nancy or after childbirth. Further studies 
are needed to isolate cause and effect so we 
can more accurately suggest target groups 
for obesity prevention and research.” 

The researchers examined data from the 
Health and Retirement Study (HRS), a na- 
tional survey designed to study health, so- 

cial, and financial issues in 

middle-aged Americans. The 
HRS study includes informa- 
tion on more than 12,600 
Americans, collected from 
1993 to 2000. Most re- 
spondents were age fifty- 
one to sixty in 1992. 
The study is a coop- 
erative agreement 
between the In- 
stitute for Social 

Research at the 

University of 

Michigan and 

the National In- 

stitute on Aging. 

For the Duke 

analysis, the re- 
searchers used data 
only from a baseline 
survey completed in 
1992. Only married re- 
spondents and spouses 
between the ages of forty 
and seventy with children 
were included in the analysis, 
which comprised a total of 9,046 men 
and women (4,523 couples). Single or di- 
vorced individuals with children were ex- 
cluded. The number of children reported by 
the couples ranged from one to nineteen, 
and included both biological and adopted 
children. Of the sample, 79 percent were 
white, 12.5 percent were African American, 
and 8.5 percent were Hispanic. 

Because the researchers focused their an- 

alysis exclusively on the connection be- 
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tween number of children and obesity, they 
controlled for age, household income, race 
ind ethnicity, work status, physical activity, 
ind tobacco and alcohol use. “After adjust 

ing for all these factors, the number of chil- 
dren played a statistically significant role in 
the obesity of both men and women,” says 
[ruls ( Istbye, SCNLOT authot On the papel 
and professor of community and family 
medicine at Duke. 

Ostbye says that, while the increased risk 
for obesity in women was 7 percent for each 
additional child and only 4 percent for men, 
the difference between these two figures 
was not statistically significant. “Obesity 
associated with number of children is not just 
a problem linked to physiological changes 
in women during pregnancy,” he says. “There 
are social, cultural, or psychological mecha- 
nisms that bring about this weight gain, and 
this is illustrated by our results that showed 


men were also at a greater risk of obesity. 


HAEFELI'S WORLD 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor William Haefeli 


Albright for 
Commencement 


ormer U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 

Albright will deliver the commence- 

ment address on Sunday, May 9. When 

sworn in on January 23, 1997, Albright 
became the nation’s first female secretary of 
state. She currently is a principal in The Al- 
bright Group LLC, a global strategy firm 
that she founded in Washington. 

During Albright’s tenure as secretary of 
state, NATO intervened to halt ethnic 
cleansing in Kosovo; a stable peace Was 
reached in the Balkans; the number of dem- 
ocratic nations grew in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America; U.S.-China relations 
improved; and the U.S. experienced a growth 
in trade in the Americas, in Africa through 
the African Growth Opportunity Act, and 
in other countries through the conclusion 


) 


15) 





“T don’t want to get so big that I can’t fit into polite society.” 
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Madam Secretary: 
speaking at graduation 


of numerous other agreements that facili- 
tated American business overseas. 

In addition to her work today with The 
Albright Group, Albright is the first Michael 
and Virginia Mortara Endowed Distin- 
guished Professor in the practice of diplo- 
macy at Georgetown University’s School of 
Foreign Service, the first Distinguished 
Scholar of the William Davidson Institute 
at the University of Michigan Business 
School, chair of the National Democratic 
Institute for International Affairs, chair of 
the Pew Global Attitudes Project, and pres- 
ident of the Truman Scholarship Foundation. 
She also serves on the board of directors of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Before her appointment as secretary of 
state, Albright was the U.S. Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations from 
1993 to 1997 and a member of the National 
Security Council. In 1995, she led the U.S. 
delegation to the U.N.’s Fourth World Con- 
ference on Women, in Beijing. She also has 
served as president of the Center for Na- 
tional Policy, a nonprofit research organiza- 
tion formed in 1981 by representatives from 
government, industry, labor, and education 
to promote discussion of domestic and in- 
ternational issues. 

Albright was born in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, in 1937. Two years later, her family 
fled to England to escape Hitler’s rise to 
power. Her family eventually made its way 
to the U.S. in 1950, and Albright became a 
U.S. citizen in 1957. 

Awarded a bachelor’s degree at Wellesley 
College with honors in political science, 
she studied at the School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies at Johns Hopkins Unt 


versity, received a certificate from the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University, 
and earned her master’s and Ph.D. degrees 
from Columbia’s department of public law 
and government. 

In her autobiography, Madam Secretary: 
A Memoir, she provides an in-depth, be- 
hind-the-scenes look at the Clinton admin- 
istration and its international efforts. 


In Briet 


6 Ralph Snyderman, chancellor for health 
affairs, was named the inaugural recipient of 
the Bravewell Leadership Award in Novem- 
ber by the Minneapolis-based Philanthropic 
Collaborative for Integrative Medicine, 
which “recognizes innovators of integrative 
medicine for their efforts to transform the 
culture of health care by establishing better 
methods of treating the whole person— 
mind, body, and spirit.” He announced in 
February that he would donate the $100,000 
cash prize from the award to establish a new 
fund at Duke to promote integrative medi- 
cine. The Bravewell Award Fund for Inte- 
erative Medicine at Duke Medical Center 
will be used to help develop new approach- 
es to prospective health care and integra- 
tive medicine. 








6 Andrew Schuler and Adam P. Wax, as- 
‘sistant professors at the Pratt School of 
Engineering, received Faculty Early Career 
| Development (CAREER) awards from the 
National Science Foundation. Each award 
_is expected to total $400,000 over five years. 
The NSF established the CAREER program 
‘in 1995 to help top-performing scientists 
and engineers develop their contributions 
and commitment to research and education 
early in their careers. Schuler, who teaches 
in the civil and environmental engineering 
department, says he plans to study how mi- 
-crobes store energy sources in wastewater 
‘treatment plants, and how that affects mi- 
crobial density. He says that he hopes, ulti- 
‘mately, to optimize the biological treatment 
‘technologies for wastewater. Wax, who 
teaches in the biomedical engineering de- 
partment, is working on the development of 
noninvasive optical techniques to detect 
light scattered by human cells and tissues, 
to determine their structural and functional 
features. This could have significant poten- 
tial, for example, for early detection of some 
types of cancer. 








© Ann Brown, assistant professor of medi- 
cine and obstetrics and gynecology, has been 





appointed associate dean for women in 
medicine and science. In this newly created 
position, Brown will spearhead initiatives 
to study and enhance the environment for 
female faculty members and students within 
the Duke School of Medicine, and to fulfill 
the goals of the university-wide Women’s 
Initiative. She will lead the medical school’s 
implementation of Women’s Initiative rec- 
ommendations, serve as chair of a dean’s 
advisory committee on women, and contin- 
ue to work as a member of the university- 
wide President’s Commission on the Status 
of Women. 


6 Richard Payne, an internationally known 
expert in the areas of pain relief, care for 
those near death, oncology, and neurology, 


has been named the Colliflower Director of 


Duke’s Institute on Care at the End of Life. 
He has led the Pain and Palliative Care Ser- 
vice at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York City since 1998. The 
Duke institute was launched in 2000 and 
has been sustained since then by gifts total- 
ing $16.5 million and arranged by Hugh A. 
Westbrook M.Div. ’70, a pioneer in hospice 
care. The institute works to improve research, 
education, and practice in the care of peo- 
ple who are dying. Activities have included 
academic research and teaching; practical 
training for health-care providers, pastors, 
and other caregivers; and information and 
education programs for the wider public. 
Educated at Yale University and Harvard 
University’s medical school, Payne has given 
expert testimony to the Congressional Black 
Caucus National Brain Trust and the Pres- 
ident’s Cancer Panel on health-care access 
disparities in cancer care, palliative medi- 
cine, and end-of-life care. 


6 The Fuqua School of Business has es- 
tablished a partnership with the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point to provide 
leadership scholarships to top military offi- 


cers attending business school as part of 


their leadership training. Beginning in the 
fall, the scholarship program will allow two 
active-duty Army officers to attend Fuqua 
on the Army’s advanced civil schooling al- 
location of $16,000 per year, which is ap- 
proximately half of the annual tuition. This 
is the first time the Army has established a 
scholarship with a Top-10 graduate business 
school. The majority of the officers are dis- 
tinguished company commanders who have 
served in Afghanistan, Kosovo, and other 
international combat and peacekeeping 
zones. Only officers with the highest per- 
formance and leadership potential are of- 
fered M.B.A. opportunities. 


Ti he Al rhop 
Lake James 


Beautiful mountains, pristine water, 
relaxing sunsets surround The Arbor on 
Lake James. Nestled in the foothills of the 
Western North Carolina Mountains, 
this gated waterfront community is a 
convenient drive to Asheville, Charlotte 
and surrounding areas. 











Retirement made easy. 





The perfect 
location... 
your world-class 


arworld-class These =f OREST 
renowned ALY DUKE 


medical center, international airport, 
temperate climate, and that famous 
Southern hospitality. 





The perfect lifecare choice... 
gracious cottages and apartments, 
outstanding amenities, dynamic 
activities, excellent on-site health care. 


2701 Pickett Road Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 ° 919.419.4015 
www.forestduke.com 
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PHOTOS BY JON GARDINER 


Team times: Blue Devil 
starters, above, from left, 
Luol Deng, senior Chris 
Duhon, Shelden Williams, 
Daniel Ewing, and ].]. 
Redick; clockwise; Duhon 
goes to the hoop against 
Maryland; Williams weaves 
through Florida State 
defense; Coach K sends in 
Ewing; Shavlik Randolph 
steals; double trouble 

for Duhon in Final Four 
against UConn 


~,. 


APARTMENTS 


Everybody likes stats, and so here are some from the March 31 
issue of USA Today. But we updated a few—when March 


Madness became maddening in April. 


13.1 Percentage of the 76 available Final Four spots taken by 
Duke since 1986 


189 Games Mike Krzyzewski has coached in 24 years when 
Duke was unranked 


164 Games Krzyzewski has coached in 24 years when Duke was 
ranked No. | 


$4 Different schools Duke has had to beat to get to Coach K’s 
10 Final Fours 


10-1 Coach k’s record in regional finals 
62.5 Percentage of times No. 1 seed Duke has reached the Final Four 
2-4 Duke's record in Coach K’s first four Final Fours 


8-3 Duke's record in Coach K’s last six Final Fours 
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Feeding the Frenzy 


n the eve of Duke versus Carolina in 

Cameron Indoor Stadium, in early 

March, Paul Kostanzer, the thirty- 

eight-year-old proprietor of “Pauly 
Dogs,” Duke’s on-campus hot-dog vendor, 
stood beside his pushcart, a stainless-steel 
ship afloat in a sea of tents, alone in the mid- 
dle of Krzyzewskiville. Next to the cart was 
a table lined with condiments, which seemed 
to be the real attraction, the hot dog serving 
as mere vehicle for Cajun chili powder and 
raw onions and crushed cherry pepper and 
steak seasoning and pickle juice and a bunch 
of other stuff that would, after a trip from the 
hands to the mouth, fuel imminent bouncing 
and cheering. 
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“There are still people out there who will 
eat a plain dog,” said Kostanzer, whom every- 


” 


one calls “Pauly.” “But I change ’em by the 
end of the semester.” 

Kostanzer is known as much for his condi- 
ments as the meat they get slathered on and 
for blending ingredients no ballpark vendor 
would dare attempt. “It’s called ‘The Thing,’ ” 
he said of his signature serving. “I started 
making this dog one day: barbeque sauce, 
five-blend Mexican cheese, garlic, red pep- 
pers, Texas Pete. And | said, ‘Try this out.’ 
And people came back and said, ‘Hey Pauly, 
make me that thing you made me last time.’ 
So I said, ‘I'll call it ‘The Thing.’ ” 

That night, however, the best condiment 
wasn’t really a thing at all, but the savory 
fact that Pauly Dogs were free, at least the 


first 200, and that resulted in a steady strean 
of traffic from tents to table. “Pauly Dogs ar 
the best dogs in the world! Better than Na. 
than’s!” said a skinny guy in an Abercrom: 
bie sweatshirt. “You bet they’re better thar 
Nathan’s. Better than Nathan’s any day,’ 
said Kostanzer. 

“Hey Pauly! You're the hot-dog artist,” saic 
a curly-haired student with a can of Busch 
Light in one hand. Kostanzer nodded. 

Above the cart stood an open blue-and- 
yellow Sabrett umbrella, a fixture of the New 
York City street corner, which shields the 
vendor and his dogs from rain and pigeon 
droppings, and which shielded Kostanzer 
for the most part, from K-ville. “You see these 
everywhere in Manhattan,” he said. “You 
even see ’em in the movies. There’s always a 


Kostanzer: “hot-dog artist” Pauly 


Sabrett sign. You see Lethal Weapon? Mel 
Gibson’s chasing the guy down the street 
and they’re shooting at each other, and 

_ there’s the hot-dog vendor. The guy doesn’t 
even duck! He just stands there selling 
hot dogs.” 

And while all about him passions flared 
and beer flowed and an army rallied for 
battle, Kostanzer didn’t duck either. In a 

_ketchup-red T-shirt, he went calmly about 
his business. Every so often, he would yell, 
“Gimme a pack of jumbos!” to his chunky 
‘teenage assistant, Randy, who, with a 
_ yellow T-shirt stretched over his girth, 
_ strangely resembled the squeezable mus- 
tard bottle on the table before him. 

_ Kostanzer did the cooking. He wore 
_ white plastic gloves. In large plastic tubs, 
he stored packs of buns and cold dogs and 
vallons of condiments. The dogs were 
heated in four water cookers. It took six 
minutes at 180 degrees for a dog to become 
-a hot dog. With large steel prongs, he 
picked up a dog, dripping and steaming, 
| and placed it in a bun. Stacks of wax pa- 
per and napkins, provided by Randy, 
were at the ready. “It’s gonna be ‘Randy 
Dogs’ pretty soon!” said Randy, chuck- 
ling. “What’s up, big dog? What’ll y’all 
have?” 
_ After a break in the action, Kostanzer 
| sat down for a rest. “We call ’em ‘dirty- 
| water dogs,’ cause when you put ’em all 
in the water together, it turns it muddy,” 
| he said. “All their juices mix together 
| and they make each other taste better. 
So it’s best if you pack ’em all in the same 
lace and turn up the heat.” 
~ Moments later, Kostanzer looked up to 
find himself surrounded by crazy-eyed 
| tenters. They didn’t want hot dogs. Not 
| even “The Thing.” They wanted “Pauly.” 
Shavlik Randolph and Sean Dockery 
| were off in the distance playing one-on- 
one on goals set up in the parking lot. 
| Shelden Williams was talking on his cell 
| phone, oblivious to the uprising. The 
| Crazies broke into chanting (a war cry’): 
“PAU-LY, PAU-LY, PAU-LY!” And then, 


| out of the masses, appeared a beer bong. 


































—Patrick Adams 


“Hello, Reverend...?” 


n early February, reverends, pastors, dea- 

cons, and other members of the clergy 

across the nation heard a call. Not from 

God, but from Kristin Clark and A.J. 
Thomas, M.Div. students, and a few of their 
classmates who volunteered to participate 
in the Annual Fund Phonathon, which is 
basically half-phonathon, half-party when 
you factor in the Maggiano’s dinner and the 
free candy. 

Unlike most professional schools at Duke, 
which use paid callers to solicit alumni, Di- 
vinity relies on student volunteers to make 
cold calls a little warmer and dinner-disturb- 
ing rings only mildly irritating, and to con- 
nect people who, because they share the 
same divinity school, might have something 
to talk about. “I get this instant connection 
with alumni,” 
student from Niagara Falls, New York, who 
is preparing for ordination in the United 
Methodist Church. “Even if they graduated 
in the Thirties or Forties, there’s just a cer- 


says Thomas, a second-year 


tain connection among people who've gone 
through Duke Divinity School.” 

Even without that connection, though, 
Divinity students have the added leverage 
of raising money, albeit indirectly, for God, 
and that is sure to weigh on the mind. Par- 
ticularly the mind full of biblical verse— 
Matthew 19:24 (“It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for 
atrich man to enter the kingdom of God,”) 
or 2 Corinthians 9:7 (“God loves a cheerful 
giver.”). 

And alumni love a cheerful caller. Over 
the course of the night, Amens and God 
Bless You’s and Grace and Peace Be With 
You’s flooded the lines, and it wasn’t long 
before the dollar amount, scrawled on a 
chalkboard in Room 208 Hudson Hall, the 
engineering building on Science Drive, 
exceeded the calculations of the sprawling 
equations left over from a class lesson on the 
Fourier Transform earlier that day. “We’re 


going for $5,000 tonight,” announced Julie 


Anderson M.Div. ’98, a Divinity develop- = 


ment officer and Mississippi Methodist, who 
organized the event. “We’re almost there. 
Keep it up. Who wants a prize?” 


Cannons Observer 


Incentives, the mainstay of any serious 
fund-raising effort, lay on the table in plain 
view of the callers. Raising $100 in pledges 
candy bar; $200, 
a gift certificate to Bruegger’s Bagels on 
Ninth Street, a Blue Devil baby bib, or a 
hardcover book (The Purpose Driven Life: 
What on Earth Am I Here for? or The History 


of Religion); and the top dollar amount at 


would get you a king-sized 


the end of the day, the grand prize, a night’s 
stay at the Washington Duke Inn. But the 
incentives weren’t really necessary because 
callers enjoyed the good conversation and, 
in the absence of a real person, good an- 
swering-machine recordings: from a pastor 
in Ohio, “This is the day the Lord has 
made. Please leave a message”; from a rev- 
“Grace and Peace Be 


erend in California, 
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Unto You. Shalom, shalom. Beeeep.” 

Generally speaking, the Divinity School 
is very good at raising money. As part of the 
Campaign for Duke, it raised $102 million, 
exceeding its first goal of $35 million and its 
second goal of $85 million and all other 
goals in between that and $102 million. In 
the last year alone, gifts and pledges to the 
Divinity School totaled $12.3 million, 
which will help fund the ongoing construc- 
tion of a $22-million addition to the building 

including the 315-seat Goodson Chapel; 
a 177-seat lecture hall; classrooms; office 
suites; a new bookstore; and a dining area 
with terrace—to be completed in the fall 
of 2005. 

The phonathon callers, however, were 
raising money to support student financial 
aid, which depends on the goodwill of peo- 
ple who preach goodwill for a living, which 
doesn’t pay so much. “They really want to 
give,” says Clark, a first-year student and 
a Nazarene from Nashville. “And if they 
just can’t afford to—like a lot of the United 
Methodist retirees who get these lousy re- 
tirements—they feel really bad about it.” 

Sometimes people who were thought to 
be alumni turned out to have nothing to do 
with Duke except that they shared a name 
with somebody who did. Still, they would 
comment on the basketball team. And then 
sometimes the misidentification went in 
the opposite direction, like the time Lindsey 
Cole, a third-year student, was taken for the 
mistress of the pastor she had asked to speak 
with: “So, how long have you been seeing 
Sam?” the woman who answered hissed. 

But such cases were rare. “Most of the 
time, people just wanted to reminisce about 
their Duke experience,” says Clark. “They 
tell you how much they’re indebted to such 
a wonderful place. They'll say they’re sorry, 
but they can only give $25 or $50. And | 
say, ‘Don’t be ashamed of that. Everything 
helps.’ And it just makes you grateful to be 
where you are.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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The Economy of Words 


The following is excerpted from an 
interview on WUNC radio’s news/talk 
program The State of Things, which 
aired February 11. Frank Stasio was 
the host. 


Do the big networks, the cable televi- 
sion channels, and the newspapers 
have a moral obligation to present the 
news that is impartial and compre- 
hensive? And if so, how do economic 
factors affect that mission? 

In his new book All The News That's 
Fit to Sell, economist and Duke (public 
policy) professor James Hamilton 
explores the role of economics in 
news coverage. We're also joined by 
John Dancy, former White House and 
foreign correspondent for NBC News 
and now a visiting lecturer teaching 
journalism at Duke University. 


Stasio: There are really two central 
objections to how news is managed these 
days. One is that it’s not serious enough. 
And you point out that, in a sense, this is 
driven by the profit motive. 


Hamilton: Competition and the drive 
for profits can change the type of news 
offered. As you get more competitors 
in a market, each outlet may be able to 
attract fewer eyeballs, and that means 
less advertising sold. Lower advertising 
per outlet means less money for you to 
create quality journalism. At the same 
time, as you get more competitors, you 
get niche targeting. People have to dif- 
ferentiate their programs from what 
others are saying. And so the pressure 
to say something distinctive to gener- 
ate attention can lead to more opinion 
and bias mixed in with the news. 

For instance, the Fox News 
Channel: Maybe their question was, 
We could be really profitable—in fact, 
we could have the highest rating for a 
news show on cable if we attract just 2 


million viewers. How do we do that? Well, 
their answer is called The O’ Reilly Factor. 


Stasio: The other objection is that the news is 
biased. As you surveyed demographic groups, 
you found that their sense of biased coverage 
changes. 


Hamilton: That’s right. Look at the network 
evening news. If they’re chasing those 
marginal viewers, a lot of their stories are 
aimed at people in their thirties, particular- 
ly females in their thirties, because they’re 
the most valued by advertisers—in part 
beeause they make purchasing decisions. 
And so if you look across demographic 
groups and say, do you think the media 

are biased? females in their thirties are the 
least likely to say yes. And if you ask them, 
are you frustrated by the types of things 
shown on the news? they’re the least likely 
to say yes to that, too. 


Stasio: You talk about in your book that, with 
the Internet, the newspapers can figure out 
who is reading the paper and what stories 
they’re interested in. 


Hamilton: That’s right. And it also allows 
you to sell advertising keyed to particular 
topics. Or even search terms. If you look on 
the Internet, hard news is actually more 
discussed than soft news. And that’s 
because you have nonprofits and govern- 
ment sites willing to put out information. 
But when you go back to the search 
engines and ask, What are people searching 
for?, hard-news searches dominate soft- 
news searches by a ratio of about two to 
one. And if you look at advertiser support 
for search terms being associated with a 
hard-news topic, they’d much rather and 
would be more willing to pay more for a 
soft-news topic such as Britney Spears or 
Metallica. 


Dancy: And people are still branding on 
the Internet. They still go to the Wall Street 
Journal, The New York Times, The 
Washington Post. They don’t go to alterna- 
tive publications in large part. 


Hamilton: If you look at the top 100 news- 
papers in the U.S., the top five—the Wall 
Street Journal, The Washington Post, The 























New York Times—they get about 20 percent 


_ of all the circulation. But if you look on the 
| Web, the top five newspapers in terms of 

| Web traffic get 40 percent. So it’s possible 

| for you to live in a rural area and read The 

| New York Times or The Washington Post. 

| The thing that I worry about is, where do 

| you get high-quality local news? Is there a 


New York Times of your local county? And 
that’s a real market failure. 


/ Stasio: So do you think media organizations 


have a responsibility to lose money if 
that’s what it takes—to give people the 


\news they need? 


Dancy: | do. But I was in a minority at the 
network. 


Stasi: Maybe the news we need is out there. 
And now that we have the technological means 


to go and get it—which we didn’t when there 
\were only three networks—we should stop 
\complaining and just go find it. 


Dancy: | think that’s true. I have long criti- 
cized the networks for not doing more doc- 


Jumentaries. But a friend of mine at the 


network, a vice president, said, “Why 
should we? They’re not profitable for us. 


Two views on the state of news: 
Dancy, left, and Hamilton 


PBS can do Frontline, and they can make a 
profit off it, and it’s good television, it’s 
niche television. But it’s not something 
with widespread appeal that we want to put 
on the air.” I disagree with that argument, 
but I can see his point. 


Hamilton: [| think it’s a difficult argument to 
tell a profit-making entity you need to cut 
back on your profits. And it’s even harder 
to do it through regulation. If you tried to 
regulate it again, | think people would be 
smart enough to figure out a way around it. 
But in my book, what I try to think about 
is, Are there things that would be compati- 
ble with people’s incentives to change what 
vets produced? If foundations are con- 
cerned about what people know about par- 
ticular topics, they could subsidize the 
provision of information—and you see Pew 
[Research Center for the People and the 
Press] doing that with their subsidizing of 
polling information—or they could subsi- 
dize training a journalist... 


$tasio: But look at the BBC, which is funded 
by the government.... The BBC is being criti- 
cized for having apologized too quickly for a 
very good news story about a country that 
went to war without the proper information, 
and yet it’s under pressure by its funder, the 


very government it’s trying to cover. 


Hamilton: [It’s funny, one of the Internet 
theorists is a Grateful Dead lyricist, and his 
famous saying is, “Information wants to be 
free.” Unfortunately, nobody gets up in the 
morning and says, “I’m going to live on 
freedom today.” They actually need some 
money. So if you think about information 
production, there always has to be some 
incentive behind it. It could be, I want to 
change the way you vote. That’s the par- 
ties. Or it could be, I want to sell you to an 
advertiser. That’s the market. Or it could 
be, I have a vision of the world that I’d like 
to further. And that’s foundations. So 
there’s always going to be some incentive 
behind someone who says, “I’ve got some 
information for you.” 





$tasio: Whose responsibility is it to 
demand the right kind of news, the media’s 
or the public’s? 


Hamilton: \When you use the word “respon- 
sibility,” it goes down to the individual citi- 
zen level. But if you ask why [individuals] 
see the type of news that they do, it’s in 
part a cost factor.... On the demand side, it 
is true that there are some things that peo- 
ple don’t want to know about. During the 
war, for instance, the major consultants to 
local television news stations said, “Stay 
away from protest stories, because in our 
surveys people say that’s not a story they’d 
be interested in watching.” 


Dancy: Walter Lippmann, the great politi- 
cal pundit, wrote as far back as the 1920s 
that the American public is like the audi- 
ence for a play that arrives after the inter- 
mission, stays just long enough to find out 
who the villain is, and then leaves. So 
there’s a responsibility on the part of the 
public as well. 


Used with permission from WUNC. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PHILIPPE LECHIEN / MORGAN GAYNIN IN( 


THE SORRY STATE 
OF REMORSE 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


It's all about me. Maybe it 
Should be about an authentic 
understanding of sin, 
repentance, and forgiveness. 


gr 


ho IS SOMY NOW? juse about 


everyone, it seems. 

Pete Rose is sorry he bet on 
baseball, and contrition seems a fine criteri- 
on for joining that little club called the 
Baseball Hall of Fame. Bill Janklow, at the 
time a Congressman from South Dakota, is 
sorry for speeding, running a stop sign, and 
running down a motorcyclist. Boston’s 
Cardinal Bernard Law is sorry for not acting 
more decisively on allegations of child 
abuse by Roman Catholic priests. California 
Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger is sorry— 
“deeply sorry’—for his behavior toward 
women in his past life as a movie star. 
Connecticut Governor John Rowland is 
sorry for inconveniently lying about accept- 
ing gifts from state contractors. 

Remember that Super Bowl “wardrobe 
malfunction”? Entertainer Janet Jackson 
told a press conference, “If | offended any- 
body, that was truly not my intention.” So 
much for the exemplary bare-basics apolo- 
gy. As cultural commentator Frank Rich 








noted in The New York Times, Jackson re- 
fused to appear on the Grammys broadcast 
rather than “accede to CBS’s demand that 
she perform a disingenuous, misty-eyed ritu- 
al ‘apology’ to the nation for her crime of a 
week earlier.” By contrast, Justin Timberlake, 
her pop-star partner in that crime, apolo- 
gized ritually if not convincingly, “looking 
like a schoolboy reporting to the principal’s 
office,” in Rich’s words. 

Corporations, too, are in an apologetic 
mood. Putnam Investments is sorry for “the 
unfortunate actions of a few individuals” 
whose trading practices threatened to under- 
mine investor trust. Some countries are even 
sorrier. Late last year, President Svetozar 
Marovic of Serbia and Montenegro apol- 
ogized to Bosnia for a war in which some 
200,000 people died. That gesture came eight 
years after the signing of the Dayton peace 
agreement. 


And in February, Abdul Qadeer Khan, 


the founder of Pakistan’s nuclear-weapons 
program, made an explosive admission in a 
televised address. Acknowledging that he 
had shared Pakistani nuclear technology with 
other countries (presumably Iran, Libya, and 
North Korea), he talked about his “deep 
sense of regret” and his desire to atone for 
the “anguish” suffered by his countrymen. 
What about the anguish of those who might 
find themselves on the wrong end of that 
technology? Oops. Sorry about that. 

The public apology, like comedic irony, 
seems inescapable in modern culture. What 
it signals, though, isn’t so much sincerity 
and repentance as shallowness and self- 
serving manipulation. 
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In classical rhetoric, the apology was a 
defense of one’s actions. That form of apol- 
ogy is given eloquent expression in Plato’s 
Apology, with Socrates on trial by Athenian 
leaders, some of whom were trying to divert 
attention from their own conspiratorial 
tendencies. Socrates shows some disingenu- 
ous qualities as an apologist (or self-defender), 
says Michael Gillespie, a Duke political-sci- 
ence professor who specializes in political 
philosophy. Socrates laments his poor skills 
in rhetoric, for example, but delivers a per- 
fectly patterned rhetorical speech. He as- 
serts that he’s not an atheist, but he doesn’t 
show support for the gods of the city. He 
probably could have escaped a drastic pen- 
alty had he agreed to philosophize in pri- 
vate rather than in the very public agora. 
But he never apologizes—in the classical or 
the modern sense of the word—in his de- 
fense, and he even taunts his accusers by 
declaring that they should support him at 
public expense. 

According to Duke religion professor 
Elizabeth Clark, in early Christianity, an 
“apology” was a speech for the defense of 
Christianity against pagan persecutors, or 
later, against pagan intellectuals who deni- 
grated the faith. By that older definition, 
she says, the apology of Emperor Theodo- 
sius was a model. In 390, the citizens of 
Thessalonica (now a part of Greece) rioted 
against the garrison of the legion stationed 
there and murdered its commander. Theo- 
dosius sent an invitation for the Thes- 
salonicans to gather for a public spectacle. 
By his order, his army then proceeded to 
massacre 7,000 of them. The bishop of Mi- 
lan demanded that the emperor make a reli- 
gious confession of guilt and do penance; 


> the alternative was excommunication. Theo- 


NEAL PRESTON / 
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dosius acceded. 

“We might guess,” Clark says, that “ordi- 
nary folks were awed to see their emperor 
doing public penance, meaning he couldn’t 
take the Eucharist and perhaps performed 
other symbolic deeds indicating his repen- 
tance. We know nothing certain about what 
personal feelings, religious or otherwise, 
Theodosius might have had. He was known 
as devout, but with a hot temper that could 
lead him to rash acts.” 

When it comes to modern public apolo- 
gies, Duke Divinity School Dean L. Gre- 
gory Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88 is skeptical 
about the extent of true penitence. He calls 
Pete Rose’s acknowledgment of his betting 
habits just another example of “spinning 
sorrow.” Rose only confessed when it be- 
came clearly in his self-interest to do so; his 
election to the National Baseball Hall of 
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ume hangs in the balance. As Jones puts it 


man essay in The Christian Century, “the 
rue test ofa | erson’s Capacity to attend the 
ruth” involves facing the consequences, re 
eardless of the cost to oneself. Rose, though, 


vasn’t acknowledged that he has any prob 





em to deal with, much less that he has 


committed to steps that would pomt to 





repentance. In the Rose-colored view of the 
world, coming clean should be enough. 
That’s an embrace of “cheap forgiveness,” 
according to Jones. And something so 
cheap is not meaningful. 

Jones is particularly troubled by a telling 
quote in Rose’s book: “I’m sure that I’m sup- 
posed to act all sorry or sad or guilty now 
that I’ve accepted that I’ve done something 
wrong. But you see, I’m just not built that 
way.” The issue isn’t simply that Rose has 
shown no remorse, Jones says. Rather, it is 
that the onetime baseball great apparently 
lacks the capacity to do so. 

The Rose episode signals a cultural fasci- 
nation with the self, Jones says, that ob- 
scures the meaning of concepts like sin and 
repentance—concepts that, properly speak- 
ing, should demand reaching deeply into 
the heart and soul, Jones says. “Too often, 
these public issues of forgiveness are about 
how other people have treated me. It’s 
amazing to watch Pete Rose actually trying 
to spin this into his being a victim: He’s 
been deprived of the Hall of Fame all these 
years, and, goodness gracious, aren’t we sup- 
posed to feel sorry for him?” 

Jones finds in Bill Clinton a political par- 
allel with Rose’s reluctant apology. Just after 
Clinton offered his apology for his relation- 
ship with intern Monica Lewinsky, Jones 
wrote about the “shallow ring to the presi- 
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dent’s plea.” Clinton’s apology fell “far short 
of a true confession,” he added, and so it 
didn’t merit forgiveness. “Authentic for- 
giveness requires confession to be linked to 
truthfulness, contrition, and repentance. 
The president’s apology fails on all three 
counts.” Instead, Clinton tried to shift the 
blame to a zealous investigator. He didn’t 
acknowledge having betrayed many people 
with his sexual misconduct and his subse- 
quent deception—his wife and daughter, 
those aides and friends who put their own 
credibility on the line to defend him, and 
the public. And he didn’t outline any con- 
crete steps toward changing his life pattern 
of apparent sexual recklessness. 


Controlling political damage: from left, 
Pakistan’s explosive Khan, former birthday- 
party guest Trent Lott, a not-quite-contrite 
Bill Clinton; opposite, the once-rambunctious 


Arnold Schwarzenegger 





To Jefferson Powell, a Duke professor of 
both divinity and law, the prevalence of the 
public apology signals a “general leeching 
out of American life of real substance.” It 
also points to a harsh moralizing tone, a 
reflexive and malicious sanctioning, that 
has infected public life. “We have a culture 
that has a kind of intense moralism about it. 
But it’s a moralism that is divorced from a 
strong connection to any religious tradi- 
tion. It looks rather bizarre when we toler- 
ate behavior of all sorts that, according to 
my religious tradition, is intolerable on the 
part of public officials—for example, bitter 
and uncharitable attacks on opponents.” 

The public display becomes “an end in 
itself, which is often accompanied by anger. 
That’s what you have to expect from this 
brittle, superficial moralism. It serves as a 
tool of anger rather than a means of recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness.” 


ORBIS 
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As both Jones and Powell see it, repen 
tance that doesn’t express itself in action | 
not true repentance. But there’s an obliga 
tion on the other side: Healthy communi 
ties must provide a means of reconciliatior 
“That’s in large measure what my religiou 


tradition is about,” Powell says, “findin 
ways to repair the damage that we all creat 





in our lives and our communities.” Thi 
dynamic of repentance and forgiveness, fo 
many religious traditions, is part and parce 
of moral teaching. 

The memorable media coverage of tele 
vangelist Jimmy Swaggart’s tearful confes 
sion, Powell says, points to the culture’ 
problem with understanding authentic reli 
gious expression. In 1988, Swaggart admit 
ted in a Sunday-morning sermon that hi 
had engaged in improprieties with a prosti 
tute. “It was very obvious from the tone o 
the reporting that part of the story wa 
about making fun of these people for being 
so naive and foolish as to think tha 
Swaggart was doing anything other thar 
trying to save his own neck. But Chris 
tianity doesn’t give you any options othe 
than to forgive; that’s what Christianity 
says you must do. That doesn’t mean you're 
being naive. And then if the apology wa: 
insincere, the reconciliation of the persor 
with God and the community won’t g¢ 
through. It won’t go through because the 
person hasn’t genuinely repented, not be 
cause people are unaccepting of the apology 
and unwilling to forgive.” 

Other cultures have recent and powerful 
experiences with forgiveness. “One of the 
most interesting laboratories in recent years 
for all of these dynamics has been South 
Africa and the Truth and Reconciliatio 





Commission there,” says Greg Jones. When 
he was in South Africa several years ago, he 
interviewed a number of members of the 
commission. “One of the things over and 
over again that they said was, ‘Find some- 
body who is candid, forthright, and truth- 
ful.’ There’s a remarkable willingness on the 
part of victims’ families to be forgiving, to 
say, ‘What we really wanted most was the 
truth.’ And so it opens up a new horizon for 
a new future.” 

Some of what was confessed was “chilling 
and horrifying,” Jones says. Still, the over- 
whelming sentiment was, “What we really 
want is the lying to stop, the uncertainty of 
what happened to my loved one to be final- 
ly answered,” he says. There are hugely 
complicated issues, including questions of 
reparations. But the first step was the sense 
of responsibility and truthfulness linked to a 
genuine contrition. There are some white 
South Africans whose contrition has be- 
come manifest by doing work in economic 
empowerment of black Africans. If it was an 
issue of murder, you obviously can’t make 
things right by bringing back the murder 
victim. But you might be able to help oth- 
ers. You can live in a different way.” 

Nations, too, can live in a different way. 
That’s been true for Germany since the end 


| of World War Il. Among Germans who 


lived through the Nazi era, there’s a denial 
of individual responsibility, and so of the 


need for individual apology, says Duke his- 


tory professor Claudia Koonz, author of the 





new book The Nazi Conscience. But they 
have a much different sense of collective 
responsibility. Germans were caught up at 
the time in a movement she calls “ethnic 
revivalism, or ethnic fundamentalism,” a 
celebration of national virtues and national 
destiny at the expense, it turned out, of a 
marginalized population. 

Paradoxically, Koonz says, “the active 


euilt-ridden sense of national identity. At a 
ceremony in 1998 where he was awarded 
the German book trade’s prestigious Peace 
Prize, he declared that he was tired of the 
“endless parading of shame” and warned 
against what he called “the instrumentaliza- 
tion of Auschwitz.” Still, Koonz says that no 
country has done more than Germany to 
apologize for its past and pursue a path of 


Not only is it out of character for a politician to apologize, 
it's also rare for a political apology to reverse political fortunes. 


pursuit of major perpetrators of war crimes 
made those who didn’t get accused feel that 
they had nothing to apologize for.” Even 
Nazi loyalists saw their affiliation as “patri- 
otic” rather than “partisan.” Almost none 
of those put on trial at Nuremberg apolo- 
gized for their actions. 

“The whole process, from the beginning 
of prejudice to persecution to deportation 
to extermination, was gradual,” Koonz says. 
“Tt looked legal—measures came down one 





at a time—and individuals incrementally 
found themselves collaborating, in small 
ways. That’s why the culture of collective 
apology is so important in Germany: It’s 
because people individually didn’t feel re- 
sponsible, but they feel horrified at be- 
longing to a country that was responsible.” 
The German writer Martin Walser has 
repeatedly urged Germans to adopt a less 


redemption. As one sign of that, she says, 
Germans remain “intensely interested in 
the public culture of commemoration.” It’s 
a country engaged in “monument mania,” 
as she describes it. “Every town has to have 
a monument to the Jews who are no longer 
there. The extent to which every single as- 
pect of every monument is debated in pub- 
lic is really incredible.” 

Apologies, redemption, and forgiveness 
have a resonance in the marketplace. Con- 
sumers are ready to forgive companies, but 
only if they think that an apology is sincere 
and is accompanied by corrective action. 
That’s the assessment of Gavan Fitzsimons, 
associate professor of marketing at Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business. “The work I do 
shows that, basically, at the moment that 
the recipients of a message pick up on the 
fact that you’re attempting to persuade 
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them through that message whether it be 


an advertisement, a public-service an- 
nouncement, or an apology its effective- 
ness diminishes dramatically. And in many 
cases, you ac tually peta bac klash, a nega- 
tive effect.” In other words, a business apol- 
ogy might be public-relations spin, but its 
sponsor certainly doesn’t want it to be per- 
CCI\ ed as SUC h. 

Fitzsimons says that a model corporate 
apology came in the early Eighties after a pre- 
sumed psychopath poisoned Extra-Strength 
[ylenol capsules. Johnson & Johnson, the 
manufacturer, ordered a massive recall in- 
volving more than 31 million bottles at a 
cost of more than $100 million, temporarily 
ceased all production of capsules, and re- 
placed them with tamper-resistant caplets. 
The company’s CEO maintained a high 
profile throughout the episode. The Wash- 
ington Post observed at the time that “what 
Johnson & Johnson executives have done is 
communicate the message that the compa- 
ny is candid, contrite, and compassionate, 
committed to solving the murders and pro- 
tecting the public.” With a massive market- 
ing campaign, and a repackaging program, 
Tylenol staged an impressive comeback. 

A contrary example appeared in the late 
Eighties. Audi, the luxury carmaker, was 


confronting reports of sudden-acceleration > 
problems when the transmission was shifted = 
out of “Park.” CBS’ 60 Minutes featured the @ 


story of a mother who had run over her six- 
year-old son; she insisted that she had had 
her foot on the brake the whole time. 
When her claim came to court, the jury 
found no defect in the car. But that jury 
finding was almost irrelevant to Audi’s 
standing, Fizsimons says. “Audi’s response 
was, ‘It’s not our fault, it’s basically the 
dumb American driver who’s ramming his 


terms of fairness are not likely to become 
politicians. Such people are turned off by 
the process itself—it’s ugly. And even if you 
wanted to apologize, your advisers would 
tell you not to. If you put yourself out to be 
president, and if you are to have any kind of 
serious chance, you have to be an essential- 
ly different kind of person. That involves 
personal qualities that we wouldn’t neces- 
sarily think are admirable in other con- 
texts—a kind of resilience, and also an 


ability to shut out other people’s feelings. 


And for an apology to be real, what you’re 
| gy y 





trying to do is reach out to others and say, ‘I 
care about your feelings.’ ” 

Reportedly, Vermont Governor Howard 
Dean, in his run for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, sought advice from Gary Hart, 
whose own presidential ambitions were de- 
railed by what was widely perceived as reck- 
less personal behavior. Hart’s basic message 


Christianity doesn’t give you any options other than to forgive; 
that’s what Christianity says you must do. 


foot on the gas and running it into his 
garage.’ They didn’t say, ‘We apologize for 
the trouble. We’re not sure what’s at the 
root of the problem but we’re going to do 
everything in our power to solve it.’ Audi 
basically disappeared from the U.S. market- 
place for about ten years.” 

Political leaders may suddenly accelerate 
into the apology mode when their political 
fortunes are at stake. But that is not their 
instinct, says Michael Munger, chair of the 
political-science department at Duke. “Peo- 
ple who have that sort of sensibility in 
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was: Wimps don’t become president. Dean 
took Hart’s message a little too much to 
heart and later was compelled to apologize 
after remarking that Democrats should 
reach out to the population of truck-driving 
Southerners who display Confederate flags. 
He had touched on a hypersensitive theme, 
Munger says, though he certainly was cor- 
rect in recognizing the need to broaden the 
Democratic appeal. 

Wimps seemingly won’t become gover- 
nor of California either. So Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger succeeded with a rather strained 





Seeking spiritual solace: Cardinal Law 
acknowledges his oversights; Jimmy Swaggart 
faces up to his indiscretions 


apology to California voters: “Yes, it is true 
that I was on rowdy movie sets, and I have 
done things that were not right.... Those 
people that I have offended, I want to say to 
them, | am deeply sorry about that.” In 
Munger’s view, anyone who was already op- 
posed to the movie actor wasn’t won over. 
Those who supported him but were wavering 
could take solace in his stated contrition. 
But it was less an apology than a “framing of 
the issue,” or an explanation that hinged on 
perceptions of Hollywood behavior. 

That kind of pseudo-apology also seems 
to shift the blame to overly sensitive vic- 
tims—those who were somehow “offend- 
ed.” There are two ways to understand such 
a statement, Munger says. “One is that it’s a 
strategic ploy to try to diminish blame. The 
other is that it’s an honest psychological re- 
action on the part of someone who is just not 
capable of thinking of himself as doing wrong. 
I wonder if some capacity for self-delusion is 
a requirement for being a politician.” 


In electing our politicians, we favor “an 
absence of self-doubt,” Munger says. The 
greatest characteristic of Ulysses S. Grant, 
as a Union general, was that “he never sec- 
ond-guessed himself,” says Munger. After 
he took over, “finally, the Union started to 
win the Civil War. And if he lost troops, well, 
that’s the price we pay. There were at times 
unbelievable numbers of casualties, and he 
was quite cavalier about it. But it probably 
could not have been otherwise.” People either 
give up their positions of public leadership 
or they become so thick-skinned as to be 
incapable of apologizing, he says. 
Self-doubt wasn’t evident in mid-March, 
when Senator John Kerry, the presumptive 
Democratic presidential nominee, found him- 
self entangled with an unexpectedly “live” 
microphone. Kerry was overheard calling 
his opposition “the most crooked, you know, 
lying group I’ve ever seen.” He later told a 
news conference that “I have no intention 
whatsoever of apologizing for my remarks.” 
Conservative columnist William Safire spec- 
ulated that Kerry had bought into the view 
that “apologies are for wimps.... John Ed- 
wards just proved that nice guys get great 
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press clips but don’t win elections.” 

And nice guys can’t recast their place in 
history. The current documentary The Fog 
of War centers on the endlessly enigmatic 
Robert McNamara, former secretary of de- 
fense and an architect of the Vietnam War. 
Filmmaker Errol Morris ponders the conse- 
quences of McNamara’s finally explaining 
—or apologizing for—his longtime silence 
about his doubts on the war. “Damned if 
you do, damned if you don’t,” Morris muses. 
McNamara responds firmly that he’d prefer 
to remain in “the damned if you don’t” 
camp. 

Not only is it out of character for a politi- 
cian to apologize, it’s also rare, Munger says, 
for a political apology to reverse political 
fortunes. Trent Lott profusely and repeated- 
ly apologized for his comment that the 
nation would have been better off had 
Strom Thurmond won the presidential race 
in 1948. Lott’s remarks were seemingly off- 
the-cuff and clearly meant to hearten the 
aging senator, and onetime ardent segrega- 
tionist, as he marked his milestone 100th 
birthday. Still, his detractors observed that 
Lott had a track record—supporting dis- 


crimination at Bob Jones University, speak- 
ing up for the segregationist Council of 
Conservative Citizens, standing against the 
Voting Rights Act, rejecting several minori- 
ty judicial candidates. It was that personal 
history, says Munger, that made the apolo- 
gies ring hollow and led to his giving up a 
Senate leadership role. 

“If Bill Clinton had been caught telling a 
racist joke, he would have been forgiven. 
That’s because people had a lot of experience 
with him that made them think he’s not 
really a racist. For Trent Lott, it seemed with 
this episode that he was acting in character. 
And that is much harder to apologize for.” 

It’s hard, then, to see a scenario for an 
apology developing in the White House— 
though the rationale may be there. In late 
January, David Kay, chief U.S. weapons in- 
spector in Iraq, reported that no weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) had been found 
or were likely ever to be found. Kay said 
that he had “innumerable analysts come to 
me in apology” as they realized that “the 
world they anticipated” didn’t match the 
facts on the ground. The New York Times’ 
Paul Krugman titled a column on Kay’s find- 
ings “Where’s the Apology?” But Munger’s 


| speculation about the ultimate presidential 


position is that President Bush “will never 


2 apologize, because, if he does, he owes an 


© BETT 


apology to Saddam Hussein, the U.N., and 
the French.... | would guess that the Bush 
line is going to be that Saddam would have 
developed WMD. It was just a matter of 
time.” 

After all, says Munger, an American busi- 
ness icon, Henry Ford, is said to have lived 
by the doctrine “Never apologize, never 
explain.” It was an American literary icon, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said, “No sen- 
sible person ever made an apology.” 

But a public apology can resound in big 
ways, even in small places. Last November, 
villagers of the tiny Fiji Islands settlement 
of Nubutautau wept as they apologized to 
descendants of a British missionary killed 
and eaten by their ancestors 136 years ago. 
The villagers and relatives of the missionary 
were taking part ina ritual intended to lift a 
curse that, the locals believe, had caused an 
extended run of bad luck. According to The 
New York Times, a cow was slaughtered and 
a hundred sperm-whale teeth were given to 
eleven of the relatives who made the trip. 
A fourth-generation descendant of the mis- 
sionary got a kiss from the village chief, him- 
self a descendant of the chief who cooked 
the missionary. It seemed that the circle 
of misdeeds, repentance, and forgiveness 


was complete. a 
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TEACHING WITH A TWIST », vennis exert 


Using pasta, Play-Doh, and shoebox surgery, professors and 
Students are sparking children’s interest in science. 


*ratt senior Venkatesan shapes an instructive 

tion with a baking-soda-and-vinegar volcano, below; 
1-training at Lakewood Elementary School, far left; 
wartz-Bloom, foreground, and Halpin at the N.C. 

- School of Science and Mathematics, center 


NEES CONN EL ev ye ge 


» cience is really funny, observed a 
] )boy in Liane Carahasen’s fourth- 
Sw vrade class at Hillandale Elemen- 
tary School in Durham. He giggled at the 
“oops” moment when he accidentally tore 
the adding-machine tape he was to scroll 
out for the experiments. With considerable 
laughing and excited chatter, he and his fel- 
low students were spreading out a dozen or 
so tapes across the floor of the school cafe- 










teria. Their stated scientific objective: to 
predict how far rubber-band-powered toy 
cars would travel along the tape with a 
given number of winds of the rubber band. 

Another boy decided that science could 
usefully be observed from many perspec- 
tives, even upside down. He allowed the 
rubber-band-powered car to zip backward 
between his feet, bending over for a topsy- 
turvy view of its rapid departure. 


Kt 


Science can also surprise, as discovered 
by those who miswound the rubber bands 
and were startled to see their cars whiz away 
in the wrong direction. 

And, perhaps most important, science 
can inspire big dreams. Just ask the girl who 
announced confidently amid the creative 
cacophony that she plans to go to Duke and 
study “trees and flowers and those things up 
in the sky that are, y’know, like computers.” 
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(| ater, she decided they were satellites.) 

While to an outsider it might seem that 
confusion reigned in that cafeteria, to 
Carahasen the experiments were a success- 
ful exercise in a hands-on approach to dis- 
covery known as “inquiry-based learning.” 
Her training in applying the technique 
enabled her to roam the room—observing, 
asking questions, making suggestions, and 
gently guiding the learning process. An 
alumna of Duke’s Teachers and Scientists 
Collaborating (TASC) training program, 
Carahasen, like hundreds of other teachers 
across North Carolina, has learned to use 
this inquiry-based approach to involve chil- 
dren, not only in science, but also in the 
scientific process itself. 

Led by Gary Ybarra, an associate professor 
of the practice of electrical and computer 
engineering in the Pratt School of En- 
gineering, and Dave Smith, program direc- 
tor, TASC is a good example of the ways in 
which Duke’s faculty and staff members 


ophy behind those lessons and the source 
materials used. The authors concluded that, 
“Overall, 59 percent of mathematics/science 
lessons are judged to be low in quality, 27 
percent medium in quality, and only 15 per- 
cent high in quality.” As a result, said the 
study, “the nation is very far from the ideal 
of providing high-quality mathematics and 
science education for all students.” 

For Ybarra and other Duke faculty mem- 
bers, a key to improving science and math 
education is developing materials that en- 
gage students and training teachers to use 
them. “Children have a natural affinity for 
plants and animals, and they also have a 
natural curiosity,” Ybarra says. “If this curi- 
osity is sparked, encouraged, and nurtured 
in a nonthreatening way, the children de- 
velop confidence and independent thinking. 
That’s what we’re trying to promote, and, at 
the same time, increase their appreciation 
for an understanding of scientific princi- 
ples.” In addition to rubber-band racecars, 


The latest comparative international analysis by 
the Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study ranks the U.S. 19th in mathematics 


and 18th in science. 


(and, in some cases, students) are increas- 
ingly lending their time and expertise to 
meet the challenges of K-12 science educa- 
tion. Their involvement stems from the 
recognition that American schoolchildren 
are not receiving the kind of creative teach- 
ing in science, technology, and mathemat- 
ics that inspires students to enter those 
fields, much less to excel in them. The re- 
sult of this educational neglect, they say, is a 
nation at intellectual and economic risk. 

The latest comparative international 
analysis by the Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study ranks the 
U.S. nineteenth in mathematics and eigh- 
teenth in science among nations. The U.S. 
ranks just below Latvia in math and below 
Bulgaria in science—not a particularly re- 
spectable niche for a country that considers 
itself a scientific and technological super- 
power. 

And the latest internal report card also 
gave the American school system low marks 
in science and math teaching. As part of 
“Looking Inside the Classroom: A Study of 
K-12 Mathematics and Science Education 
in the United States,” published in May 
2003, experts observed a representative 
sample of 364 science and math lessons in 
kindergarten through twelfth grades across 
the country. They also interviewed the 
teachers to understand the teaching philos- 
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TASC provides kits that allow children to 
experience the life cycle of butterflies, the 
mysteries of dirt, the invisible magic of mag- 
netism, and the physics of roller coasters. 

Besides breaking through to students to 
pique their interest in science, the program 
has “broken the logjam for the school dis- 
tricts that have joined the partnership,” 
says Smith, TASC’s director. “North Caro- 
lina has been trying to reform its science 
education for years,” he says, through a pro- 
gram called Infrastructure for Science Ed- 
ucation. “And most of the school systems 
are eager to go forward, but reach an im- 
passe when they have to come up with the 
money to buy the kits, the time to train the 
teachers, and the mechanism to refurbish 
and distribute those kits. We gave them the 
solutions to all three problems.” 

Another Duke faculty member offers 
another solution—one that got its creative 
spark from the students themselves. Eight 
years ago, as part of her sabbatical activities, 
Rochelle Schwartz-Bloom, professor of 
pharmacology and cancer biology, tried out 
the idea of teaching science through phar- 
macology in Myra Halpin’s chemistry class 
at the North Carolina School of Science 
and Mathematics in Durham. “I told the 
students that, when I was in high school, we 
learned about oxidation as the reaction that 
caused rust. Then I told them, ‘Today, I’m 


going to tell you about how methampheta 
mine kills neurons. And it’s all an oxidatior 
reaction.’ They were glued, just glued. An 
when the bell rang, they didn’t get up. The 
kept asking questions. And Myra said t 
me, ‘Shelly, I think this is going to work 
I’ve been doing this for twenty-seven year: 
and | have never had them not get up whe 
the bell rang.’ ” 

This realization inspired Schwartz-Bloor 
and Halpin to launch the Pharmacolog 
Education Partnership (PEP), which teach 
es basic scientific concepts like acid-bas 
chemistry and the structure of neurons usin 
examples that fascinate teens: the chem 
istry of cocaine, how drugs pass throug] 
membranes, and how nerve gas wreaks hay 
oc on neurons. They have developed high 
school teaching modules with such allurin 
titles as “Acids, Bases, and Cocaine Addicts’ 
“Military pharmacology: It takes nerves 
(about the biological effects of nerve gas) 
and “Steroids and athletes: Genes wor 
overtime.” They made these teaching mod 
ules even more compelling by creating 
dynamic PEP website that, besides the les 
sons and online tests, features vivid compute 
animations, including chemical reaction 
and cell structures and processes. 

Another key to PEP’s success is creatin 
lessons that involve many traditional disci 
plines, Schwartz-Bloom says. “Pharmacol 
ogy is a naturally interdisciplinary approacl 
to science, and K-12 education is crying ou 
for interdisciplinary approaches to teach 
ing. Our modules do just that. The modul 
on nerve gas includes not only the biology 
chemistry, and physiology of these com 
pounds, but also the cultural and historica 
background. I weave into the module ac 
counts of the gas attacks on the Kurds in Ira 
and the recent nerve-gas attack in Japan.” 

Over the next five years, TASC will hok 
inquiry-based learning workshops for thou 
sands of teachers from across North Caro 
lina, and will refurbish and sell the program’ 
learning kits to the state’s schools. And the 
PEP program has offered teacher workshop 
at Duke and at meetings of teachers’ associ 
ations and is now reaching out across tht 
country to train hundreds of teachers, via ¢ 
two-way videoconferencing system at thé 
science and math school. 

Schwartz-Bloom says she believes tha 
the rigorous scientific assessment of the PEF 
program will lead to its broader influence ir 
the educational community. “We are proba 
bly the only program in the country doing 
large-scale testing of the students in the pro- 
gram—4,000 in all—to really quantify tha 
the pharmacology-based approach works.” 


MUSIC for Science 





s a vote of confidence in the Pratt 
School of Engineering’s ongoing 
efforts to improve the teaching of 
science, technology, and mathe- 
matics in grades K-12, the National 
Science Foundation has agreed to fund a 


new program that will integrate engineer- 


ing into all subjects in the standard cur- 


riculum for North Carolina public schools. 


The $1.4-million program, called MUSIC: 


Math Understanding through Science 
Integrated with Curriculum, is headed by 
Gary Ybarra, associate professor of the 
practice of electrical and computer engi- 


CHARTS HILDRETH 


In an article in the November 2003 Jour- 
nal of Research in Science Teaching, Schwartz- 
Bloom and Halpin reported the results of 
| this careful design and an analysis of the 
first stage of the program. Their design in- 
volved first selecting fifty teachers for initial 
training in using the lessons they developed. 
They then randomly divided the teachers 
‘into two groups. Half took a weeklong 
training course at Duke in the summer of 
1998 and then, when the school year be- 
gan, started to apply what they had learned. 
The other half continued teaching using 
their normal approach. At the end of the 
school year, the researchers asked both sets 
of teachers to give their students a standard- 
ized test on their knowledge of biology and 
chemistry. 
| “The key to the study,” says Schwartz- 
Bloom, “was that we tested all fifty teachers’ 
kids the first year—the twenty-five teachers 
who got the materials and the training, plus 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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elementary students into electricaléom 





neering, and Martha Absher, assistant dean 
for education and outreach. 

Under the MUSIC program, Pratt 
will team up with four area schools: 
Lakewood Elementary School, Rogers- 
Herr Middle School, Central Elementary 
School, and Orange Charter School. 
MUSIC builds on the engineering 
school’s earlier collaborations in K-12 
outreach, including the TASC, MUSCLE, 
and Techtronics programs. The goal of 
these programs is to increase significantly 
the number of students who choose sci- 
ence- and engineering-related careers by 


—_—- 
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Sparking interest: Engineering’s Ybarra patches>~ 


ations 


the twenty-five teachers who were in the 
wait-listed control group.” During the sec- 
ond summer, the control-group teachers 
were trained, and they taught using the new 
methods throughout the next year. Then 
their students were tested, yielding a com- 
parison of the same teachers’ effectiveness 
before and after PEP training. 

“We got a great ‘dose response effect,’ 
which is what we always look for as pharma- 
cologists,” says Schwartz-Bloom. “The more 
modules the students used, the better they 
performed in biology and chemistry. And 
the biggest surprise for me was, when I 
looked at the educational research litera- 
ture, we outscored all the other programs, in 
terms of the magnitude of changes. We 
were far above the level that is considered 
an excellent result, in terms of the effect of 
our program.” Schwartz-Bloom and Halpin 
are now using more concentrated work- 
shops, as well as distance-learning technol- 


introducing “inquiry-based” instruction, 
which encourages students to “think 
as scientists.” 

An innovative aspect of MUSIC will 
be the creation of the first Marine En- 
gineering Teaching Fellows (ETFs), 
linking the Pratt School with the Duke 
Marine Laboratory in Beaufort, North 
Carolina. There, Celia Bonaventura, 
professor of cell biology at the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth 
Sciences and director of the Marine/ 
Freshwater Biomedical Center at the 
marine lab, heads an NSF-funded pro- 
gram, “Scientists in Schools.” The Marine 
ETFs are to be selected from graduate stu- 
dents entering Duke’s Coastal and En- 
vironmental Management program and 
will spend the spring semester working in 
the Pratt School and the fall semester at 
the Duke Marine Lab. 

The Marine ETFs will work with Pratt 
ETFs and teachers at the partner schools 
to create lesson plans and activities that 
integrate marine engineering with the 
standard curriculum in North Carolina 
schools. “This new grant will allow us to 
engage thousands of children in exciting 
engineering projects,” Ybarra says. “These 
children will learn math in the context of 
solving meaningful problems that will im- 
prove the quality of life of humans, ani- 
mals, and the environment.” 


ogy to train the teachers, and they are cur- 
rently testing 16,000 students across the 
country. 

Both programs have benefited from an 
unusually wide range of funding sources and 
logistical support. PEP received a $1.5-mil- 
lion grant from the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, and TASC is funded by a five- 
year, $5.3-million grant from the National 
Science Foundation. TASC also benefits 
from donations by GlaxoSmithKline of ware- 
house and teacher-training space and ship- 
ping costs for the science kits. 

But TASC and PEP are not the only Duke 
programs designed to make a significant im- 
pact on the way science and math are taught 
in grades K-12. Ybarra has also launched 
programs to involve Duke engineering stu- 
dents in the classroom as “teaching fellows.” 
In the Math Understanding through the 
Science of Life (MUSCLE) program, a dozen 
Pratt School undergraduates spend ten hours 
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a week at Lakewood Elementary and Rogers 


lerr Middle schools delivering hands-on 
essons with thei partnel teachers. In the 
lechtronics after-school enrichment pro 
eram, Pratt undergraduates give students at 
\ogers-Herr experience in building devices 


such as “Mars-roving” robots, AM radios, 
valsa-wood bridges, and heart MONALCOTS. 


\ recent Techtronics session might have 





een titled “Lights, ¢ ‘amera, Surgery!” The 
SeSston, IN which the middle school students 


performed “laparoscopic surgery” on shoe 





oxes, exemplifies how immersed students 
can become in its projects, says Paul Klenk 
B.S.E. ’O1, now a graduate student who co- 
ordinates the Techtronics program. For the 
session, Techtronics mentor Emily McDowell, 
a junior majoring in biomedical engineer- 
ing, had adapted a real-life training technique 
for medical students to give the Techtronics 
students a taste of what’s involved in per- 
forming the remote-control surgery. While 
“ewwwww!” was the squeamish reaction to 
images of real surgeries shown in the intro- 
ductory lecture, it quickly gave way to tri- 
umphant “yeahs!” as the students mastered 
their simulated surgical tasks. 

To operate on their shoebox “patients,” 
the students were given webcams, flash- 
lights, and actual laparoscopic surgical for- 
ceps—basically tiny clamps on long stalks, 
operated by trigger-like controls. After 
inserting the instruments through small 
“incisions” in the boxes, the students were 
challenged to loop small rings over nails, 
remove beads from a curved hook, transfer 
plastic foam balls from one glass to another, 
or grasp toy piglets and drop them into a 
cardboard corral. The neophyte surgeons 
had to perform these tasks while peering at 
computer screens showing webcam images 
taken though small openings in the boxes. 
The only light source inside the box was a 
flashlight aimed through another opening. 

“I see dead people,” joked one student as 
his partners on the surgical team maneuvered 
the camera, flashlight, and clamp to clasp a 
piglet. “Over, over, over, over,” chanted an- 
other student, coaching his surgeon partner. 
“Left, left, left, left. No, no, no, no.” A third 
student decided that her team members’ 


success as surgeons demanded a moment of 


fame. So, she turned the webcam on her 
partner for an impromptu interview. “What 
do you think of Techtronics?” she asked. 
The interviewee responded with a grin and 
a feigned swoon of delight. 

The students’ engagement and enthusi- 
asm is one of the program’s most effective 
teaching tools, Ybarra says. “I really marvel 


when I see a student eager to use a measur- 
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Close observing in class: 
Techtronics program coordinator 
Paul Klenk employs rolled 
newspaper “towers” to test super- 


skyscraper’s strength at Rogers- 
Herr Elementary School 


—- 





ing tape or some other device that extracts 
a quantity, and | see them doing it with a 
smile on their face. They’re not doing a 
worksheet, but something meaningful and 
engaging. If you ask them if they like math, 
they’ll probably say no. But there they are, 
doing math, not even consciously aware 
that they’re learning new math concepts in 
the process.” 

Both MUSCLE and Techtronics have at- 
tracted critical support from foundations and 
from the university. Their attractiveness 


writing and orally, then the ideas are locked 
inside of your mind.” 

Adds Klenk, “If you can explain gravity 
or any other basic scientific principle to a 
middle-school student in a way that they 
can understand, that really helps you when 
you’re trying to explain your research to 
somebody outside of your field who doesn’t 
understand what you're doing.” 

Developers of both TASC and PEP have 
found that there is art as well as science to 
their pedagogy. “It is a real art to develop 


In one after-school enrichment program, Pratt 
undergraduates give middle-school students 
experience in building “Mars-roving” robots, AM 
‘radios, balsa-wood bridges, and heart monitors. 


stems, in part, from the way in which they 
| are deeply intertwined with Duke’s educa- 
tional mission. Pratt engineering students 
involved in these programs attest both to 
| the effect they are having on the middle- 
schoolers and the effect the program is having 
on them. Says Duke senior Aruna Venka- 
_tesan, who works in the MUSCLE program, 
“We show them how they can use math and 
fppeinecring principles in practical ways. 
“We let them build bridges with materials 
like pasta and Play-Doh so they can figure 
out by trial-and-error what works and what 
doesn’t. I’ve seen that over the past year the 
students have really started to enjoy math. 
Also, since I know Spanish, I can talk to 
ie ESL students, to involve them with the 
‘group and give them confidence. One of 





the ESL students that I work with is really 
‘good at math, and so | talked to him about 


i 


‘how he could use math in a career like de- 





signing cars.” 

| Klenk, the Techtronics program coordi- 
nator, says he is delighted at how much 
jtechnology the middle-school students ab- 
sorb. “In building heart-monitor circuits 
with the kids, we were explaining technical 
concepts like high-pass filters and low-pass 
filters; and we were never sure how much of 
that they understood,” he says. “But then at 
the end of the unit, we had them explain 
their heart monitors to their parents, and 
his one boy, Dustin, just nailed it. He ex- 
lained parts of the circuit board that we 
ad no idea he understood, and we were so 
xcited that he’d remembered all that.” 

By the same token, the Duke students par- 
icipating in MUSCLE and Techtronics 
earn valuable communication skills, says 
Ybarra. “Oftentimes, the ability to communi- 
ate technical ideas is considered as impor- 
ant as the content itself, in engineering. 
ecause if you can’t express your ideas in 


















the skills to foster inquiry-based learning,” 
says TASC’s Smith. “A teacher doesn’t just 
learn how to do it in a workshop and then 
go out and do it. You learn a little bit, prac- 
tice, come back and learn a little more, then 
practice some more. It’s a real skill for a 
teacher to look at a student and understand 
what they understand and what they don’t, 
then set up a challenge for them to work 
through and take more personal responsi- 
bility for understanding.” 

Smith emphasizes that fostering inquiry- 
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based learning means teaching the teachers 
to work in a very different way from the 
classroom paradigm. “We would have teach- 
ers come back after their first experience 
and say, ‘My class didn’t seem as focused at 
first, but, you know, it turned out there was 
more learning going on.’ And that little 
epiphany was really important for us to get 
them to have.” 

In her outreach efforts, Schwartz-Bloom, 
like Ybarra, sees a mission that is central not 
only to science education, but also to the 
future of American science itself. “We're 
training the next generation of scientists,” 
she declares. “The U.S. ranks in science and 
math in the lower third in the world of Wes- 
tern countries. With all our resources and 
money, we should be up at the top. But we do 
miserably in science education. If we want 
the nation’s research to move forward in the 
next generation, we need to make sure that 
those kids now in K-12 not only understand 
science but are excited about it.” a 


hy www.horizon-research.com/ 
insidetheclassroom 
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I want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 

because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
YEE eA Spunmaen yaoyale YOuUNng Menage women 


who come here. — 


"JamesB.Duke 


Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 


continue the chain of profound influence. 


Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 
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hile making the Vietnam War 

film Apocalypse Now, Francis 

Ford Coppola watched as his 
lead actor suffered cardiac arrest, the cost of 
his sets skyrocketed over budget, and his 
financ ial bac kers threatened Co leave him all 
wet in the Philippine monsoons. Coppola 
laughed all the way to the Oscars once the 
movie was finished. But his experience cau- 
tioned anyone planning to make a movie 
in the tropics to think more than twice. 

On my doughnut-shaped atoll of Marakei, 

where the International Dateline and the 
equator cross, villagers like to fire up their 
generators to watch videos sent by family 
members overseas. For as long as the gaso- 
line doesn’t expire, they will watch the 
same movie several times over. Monotony 
does not have a word in the Gilbertese lan- 


Video hero’s woes: 
Kirannata as Kiaua, 
despondent over 
postponed marriage 


guage. To an |-Kiribati, if something is good 
once, it must be a thousand times better 
with repetition. 

I had been living in this Central Pacific 
nation of Kiribati—thirty-three coral atolls 
that form part of Micronesia—nearly two 
years as a Peace Corps volunteer before 
falling for the temptation to make a movie. 
Call it a bad case of island fever that made 
me forget Coppola’s travails, but making a 
movie seemed a fun way to address a serious 
health issue in this country: alcohol abuse. 
The fact that | would be making the movie 
with fellow amateurs in a place with virtually 
no electricity, sound-proof sets, or stunt 
doubles only made me more determined to 
pull it off. (How do you say “cowabunga!” in 
Gilbertese?) At the very least, it would be 
a distraction from the usual midday heat. 





Producer’s Log: June 2, 2003 
My wife, Marian, left for America today 
for health reasons, so now it’s just me, the 
dog, and the movie. Being the dry season, 
it’s a good time to start production, but l’r 
worried about my Sony digital camcorder 
surviving the three-and-a-half weeks of 
shooting. Until now I’ve only shot home- 
movie footage, but this full-length feature 
will require hundreds of shots from differ- 
ent angles, even some shot on the water. 
The camera has only a single, two-hour 
battery that takes more than an hour to 
charge on my home’s solar panel, and the 
only other camcorder on the island is bro- 
ken. Ketia, our storekeeper friend, used to 
have a camcorder, but recently she lent it 
to a friend who was visiting the United 
States. The story goes that it was confiscat 


ed at the airport—either an unfortunate 
Homeland Security act or a convenient 
excuse on the part of the borrower, who 
possibly dropped it in the dolphin tank at 
SeaWorld. It hardly matters, as the bubuti 
(which loosely means “undeniable favor”) 
required Ketia to lend the camera, and the 
quick kabara au bure (meaning literally 
“forgive my sin”) demanded she forgive the 
debt, no questions asked. 
_ Ketia is married to a seaman who works 
ona German cargo ship. Sailors’ incomes 
account for a huge chunk of this Pacific na- 
tion’s revenue and most of the VCRs, TVs, 
and karaoke machines on Marakei. Often a 
seaman is gone from his family for more than 
-ayear, only to end up giving away more than 
half of his wages to extended relatives upon 
his return. “I hate it,” Ketia says. “They 











come by every day with their hands out, 
and my husband can’t say no.” For a lot of 
‘reasons—but mainly because of a reputation 
for drinking and toughness—a seaman 
‘makes an easy target as the primary villain 
in our movie. 





} 
June 14 
The first scene we film is at the island 
wharf, a place in the reef that has been 
blasted away so that fishing boats can dock 
more easily. Here the hero of the movie, 
Kiaua, and his friendly four-man gang 
re planning a hoax. In order to stall the 
arriage of Kiaua’s girlfriend, Rita, to the 
evil seaman, they'll stage the death of the 
sailor and dress up one of the gang as the 
corpse. When the corpse sits up to scratch 
its back at the wake, participants will 
cream and run away. Now what could 
: funnier! Then when the real sailor 
pitives, they'll think he’s a zombie—and 
un away again! 

Striking the right note of humor in the 
ovie would have been impossible when I 
irst came here. Whenever I told a joke to a 
roup of I-Kiribati, my punch lines were met 
ith stony faces. I found, by contrast, that a 

erson falling off a truck equates to gut- 


ith virtually no electrici 


ly made me more determined. By Eric Larson 
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splitting hilarity. Westerners rationalize 
the seemingly cruel laughter of the Kiribati 
people by calling it “therapeutic” —gallows 
humor for a people who have survived scar- 
city on these coral atolls for generations— 
but even the most disengaged foreigner 
finds it hard to bear a funeral in which sev- 
eral people are snickering. The actors tell 
me they want Western audiences to see the 
video, but if the movie is ever going to be 
appreciated outside Kiribati, we’ll have to 
walk a very thin line. 

In addition to humor, the movie must have 
song and dance. The I-Kiribati like to sing 
a cappella while cutting toddy (collecting 
the sweet sap of coconut trees), during church 
services (mainly Catholic on my island), 
and during celebrations (a first birthday, a 
girl’s first menstruation, the opening of a 
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new meeting hall). Strong beats on a large 
wooden box accompany their voices during 
mwaie, a folk dance that often imitates the 
movements of birds and may be performed 
sitting or standing. Though the |-Kiribati 
are often described as shy in their interac- 
tions with one another (you'll rarely hear 
people from different families argue), when 
it’s time to perform, their shyness goes right 
out the sides of buildings (as there are no 
windows, per se). 

My writing partner in this affair is Taake, 






otherwise known as the Bill Cosby of 
Kiribati. A former seaman who electrocut- 
ed himself and spent six months in a Polish 
hospital, he is now an elementary-school 
principal and the funniest man on this 
island of 2,500. When Taake tells a joke, 
people actually laugh, and he likes to put 
together intricate English sentences such 
as “Indeed, I believe that it is quite neces- 
sary I imbibe a stimulating brew this fine 
morning” when you ask if he’d like a cup 
of coffee. 

Unfortunately for the movie project, 
Taake has a day job, so I have to direct the 
actors bilingually myself until I can find a 
co-director to help me. My search is made 
more difficult because the small number of 
reliable vehicles (bikes, motorcycles, and 
exactly five trucks) makes it necessary for 
the co-director to live in this village for the 


duration of shooting. A bike ride to the far- 
thest village, just ten miles away, can easily 
take an hour, and the crushed coral threat- 
ens puncture with every ride. 

Another wrench is thrown into the works 
when a team arrives from the capital of 


systems on the island. They decide to start 
with mine. Their team leader introduces 
himself as Jertz, a German sent by the Euro- 
pean Union. He looks at how my system has 
been jerry-rigged to allow for camcorder 
charging and shakes his head. 

“This is illegal,” he says, clicking his 
tongue. 


June 18 


The Catholic youth are proving to be 
the backbone of this project. They are all 
unmarried men and women in their late 
teens to late twenties who have a sort of 
limbo status in the culture—too old to 
be treated as children, but too unattached 
to be respected as full adults. To cast the 
movie, Taake and I held an actual screen 
test for the group, who then divided into 
teams to find props, locations, and adult 
actors. Most of the singles on Marakei 
are bored and glad to help, as there isn’t 
anything resembling a mall here, or even 
a mall parking lot. The only real hangout 
is the one-room airport, which is open 
only the three days a week that a plane 
is due. 

Unfortunately, many young people abuse 
alcohol to cope with their boredom. As in 
the U.S., where about half of all adults 
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have a close family member who is an 
alcoholic, Kiribati struggles with the social 
ills of alcohol abuse, including heart and 
liver disease and domestic violence. Ketia, 
the storekeeper who can’t seem to cut a 
break from the men in her life, was recently 
hit over the head with a coconut grater by 
her drunken brother-in-law. He was fined 
thirty Australian dollars and ordered to 
keep his distance, but, according to the 
culture, she can’t go to live with her own 
family on her home island, even while her 
husband is overseas. 

In our movie, which we've called Te 
Maraia or The Curse, Kiaua has to reform 
his alcoholic father before Rita’s father will 
give his blessing to their marriage. In the 
end, Kiaua’s dad learns that it’s his own 
drinking, not a witch’s curse, that is respon- 
sible for his life’s failures, and he ultimately 
calls on his family and village to help him 
keep his vow of sobriety. 


June 19 

We're filming the scenes of Kiaua and his 
dance team, who will take part in an island- 
wide competition to prove that Kiaua is 
anything but cursed. One of the dancers, 
Taratoka, isn’t having an easy time of it. 
He's the shortest twenty-year-old on the 
island and short of confidence, too. When 
saying a line, he looks around for help, then 
looks to the camera as if to say, “How did I 
do?” Getting one line right requires at least 
five practices, eight takes, and all the pa- 
tience the rest of the actors can summon. 


June 21 


The solar-panel situation is stressing me out. 
Jertz took away my solar battery for a full 
day to fix one of the posts, and I lost a day 
of shooting. Today he returned it repaired, 
but I have to wait for the cover of darkness 
to defy policy and reconnect the wires. | 
hastily hook up everything and plug in my 
charger. All’s well that ends well. 

Almost immediately I begin to smell 
smoke. The charger is melting! I quickly 
dismantle everything and begin pacing in- 
side my hut of yarn and coconut branches. 

All is lost. It will take a month to get a 
new charger from the States, and I have no 
camera back up. Knowing it to be useless 
but with nothing better to do, I recheck the 
simple wiring anyway—and discover that 
two of the wires were crossed. I had created 
a repeating circuit. Switching the wires 
back, I say a prayer and plug in the charger. 
Like a miracle, the green light blinks. 
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June 22 

After the day’s shoot, I’m hanging out with 
Tongauea, the lead actress, and a few of her 
girlfriends. Tongauea tells me she and her 
female friends would like to meet my I- 
Matang (Western) friends “because |-Matang 
men don’t beat their wives.” The women 
around her agree. I tell them it’s difficult to 


generalize, but Tongauea shakes her head. 
“Marriage is a sadness for a woman here,” 
she insists. | don’t know what to say. In the 
movie, Tongauea’s character will reject the 
seaman as a husband because he’s violent 
and choose Kiaua, the kind one, instead. 


, 
June 23 

I visibly lose my patience for the first time. 
Kirannata, a talented nineteen-year-old 





who plays the lead role of Kiaua, doesn’t 
show up for the morning shoot. This isn’t 
completely surprising. We've had to fetch 
him numerous times when he was late, but 
this is the first time we didn’t meet our 
footage goals for the day. The [-Kiribati 
don’t show irritation, but they all post- 
poned chores to be here. 


The unhappy couple: Rita, 
“™§ top, played by Tongauea, and 
‘ Kiaua; the hero in film’s 

_ climactic dance competition 


An hour after everyone goes home, | run 
into Kirannata on the road. I decide to make 
a strong impression. 

“Where were you?” I ask. 

“In Norauea fishing last night. | couldn’t 
get back in time. The motorcycle broke 
down.” 

I reminded him that he knew about the 
morning shoot, and that he also knew how 
unreliable transport can be. Others stop in 


the road to listen to me rant. Public embar- 
_rassment is no small matter among the Gil- 
-bertese. It is said that a man once hanged 
himself after being accused of farting at a 
party. 
I ask him whether he wants to stop being 
part of the film and whether he would like to 
tell his friends the movie won't be finished. 
“Kabara au bure.” Forgive my sin. He in- 
sists he’s in it for the long haul. 
Later, I lend him a watch. 


June 27 

It’s the last day of filming the dance practice 
scenes, and Kirannata is the first one there. 
We wait for someone to chase away the 
chickens making a racket nearby and tell 
some small children to please go play their 
noisy stick game someplace else. 

Things go well for a while, but then a 
cloud of dread descends on the set as we 
begin to film Taratoka’s lines. It’s late after- 
noon, and I’m beginning to lose the day- 
light we’ll need for the camera. It doesn’t 
look good. 

Yet, on the first try, Taratoka gets it right! 





























Not only that, but he says his lines with 
gusto. Everyone breaks into applause and 
joffers congratulations. For once I don’t 
even mind the weeklong bout of diarrhea 
that has begun to make filming a lot more 
trying. Later I go to the local nurse’s station 
and weigh myself: 139, down fifty pounds 
since I began this de facto fish-and-rice diet 
nearly two years ago. 


July 1 
Time to film on the water. I’ve been put- 
ting it off for nearly three weeks now, but I 
an’t let this calm ocean go to waste. The 
eal problem today is the leaky fishing 
anoe, which won’t carry me in addition to 
he two actors. So I stand up to my armpits 
in the surf and hold the camera high. One 
al move and the last scenes of this movie 
ill go unmade. Talk about a director’s cut. 
_ I'm flashing back to exactly a year ago 
hen my wife and I tried to travel by ship 
to the capital. The waves were so high then 
that even the captain delayed setting out for 
/ dpen ocean. We ended up persuading him to 
take us and three other horribly seasick 
travelers back to shore, something we never 


did live down. Call it foolhardy or courageous, 
the locals never admit defeat at sea. We know 
three local fishermen who lost sight of land 
in a storm and drifted for three days. A 
teacher at my wife’s primary school survived 
for a week with more than thirty other boat 
passengers. Their only source of drink: juice 
from dozens of cans of mackerel. 

Today we manage to shoot the water 
scenes without any of the Waterworld fiasco 
Kevin Kostner experienced. 


July 5 

At last we'll shoot the movie’s climactic 
scene, in which Kiaua’s dance team com- 
petes, and a confrontation takes place 
between Kiaua, his father, and the evil sea- 
man. We've already asked dance teams in 
two neighboring villages to take part, and 
we've made a point of inviting every actor 
who has appeared in the movie. 

Things go badly from the start. In the 
first hour, only a smattering of actors arrive. 
Then the sky grows murky, and it begins 
to rain. Hard. Soon it’s so dark in the 
meeting hall that even kerosene lanterns 


In our movie, which we've called Te Maraia or The Curse, 
Kiaua has to reform his alcoholic father before Rita’s father will 
give his blessing to their marriage. 


don’t seem to make a difference. 

The dance groups from the other villages 
are late; I figure the rain has delayed them. 
However, an hour after the rain has stopped 
they still don’t roll in. We video what we 
can and learn that my battery is nearly dead, 
even though we still have the whole after- 
noon to shoot. I try to save some juice for the 
dancers, who surely must be on their way. 

I do what I’ve learned so well to do here: 
sit. When it is nearly noon, I see the truck 
rounding the bend, and my hopes soar. But 
when it’s apparent the truck isn’t stopping, 
I hop up and flag it down. It seems that the 
driver went to one of the villages first thing 
in the morning, but when the group wasn’t 
there, he decided to leave and not bother 
with the other village. 

“I went to your house to talk to you about 
it, but you weren’t there,” the driver ex- 
plains. 

“That’s because I was here, waiting for 
the dancers.” 

He shrugs his shoulders. “Talk to the 
clerk.” He drives away, leaving me right 
where | started three months ago. It was 
the island clerk—the head island bureau- 


crat representing the federal government— 
who nearly blocked the movie from hap- 
pening in the first place, despite a 
unanimous vote by the local island council 
to proceed. 

I pedal back to my house, fuming. Could 
it be that this movie was doomed all along, 
and | was too stubborn to see it? Why did 
fate wait until the last day to drop this load 
of coconuts on our heads? Finally I remem- 
ber that it’s still the Fourth of July back 
home, and in a fit of stubborn nationalism, 
I stick a small American flag on my bike 
and race back to the set. 

This American initiative, however, will 
ultimately require a multilateral approach: 
the youths’ leader, Tebukei, searches the 
island and finds the delinquent actor who 
plays the seaman. A ragtag dance group fi- 
nally trucks in from one of the villages. As 
for the other absent dance group, Taake re- 
minds me that I had captured their act at a 
celebration a few weeks ago; he persuades me 
to use that footage, 4 la B-movie king Ed 

Wood. The rain has held off. Before 
the sun sets, all the actors are gyrating 
to Pacific techno to end the scene. 


xhausted yet jubilant, I fly to the 

capital the next day and learn, to my 

horror, that my camera is incompat- 

ible with the Australian video edit- 
ing systems there. So I fly to the Marshall 
Islands, where I put our dog on a plane for 
the States and spend the next few days 
constructing about half the scenes from raw 
footage. The rest I'll have to finish when I 
return to America, but this much at least 
Pll be able to show on Marakei. 

I'm nervous at first for the packed pre- 
miere, but soon my worries go out the sides 
of the house. The crowd and | laugh in all 
the same places. 

Before they rewind for the first of count- 
less times, | ask the venerable Taake what 
he thought of the effort. He clears his 
throat and says, “As the exquisite scenes 
unfolded before my very eyes, our movie 
struck me as somewhat of ... a miracle.” 

To which I reply, “Amen!” | 


Larson ’93 is an administrator at the Cherokee 
Center for Family Services in Cherokee, 
North Carolina. He is working on an English- 
subtitled version of The Curse. 
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CONDUCTOR HARRY DAVIDSON A music professor and director of Duke’s student 
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ee Harry Davidson gets a call in 
GANS aha 
144 Bs his office. A prospective stu- 


dent is visiting Duke with his 
family. He’s interested in music. Does the 
conductor of the Duke Symphony have time 
to talk? Sure, Davidson says. Send them 
down. 

The student, it turns out, plays the euphon- 
ium. He’s not planning to major in music, he 
tells Davidson; maybe it will be his minor. 
He’s not heading toward a music career, 
either. “Good,” says Davidson. “If you were 
planning a career in music, I’d say, ‘Duke is 
a great school, but go somewhere else.’” 

Davidson has made his peace with this 
anomaly. He’s a serious musician and de- 
mands serious musicianship of his players. 
But Duke is not a conservatory. Most of his 
student musicians will go on to graduate or 
professional schools to become doctors or 
lawyers or executives. 

A prime example is Psyche Loui ’03, his 
concertmaster last year and a phenomenal 
violin talent. She was selected to attend the 
prestigious Aspen Music Festival the sum- 
mer after her junior year and won Duke's 
concerto competition her senior year. She 
played the Vieuxtemps Fifth violin concer- 
to with passion and precision at the orches- 
tra’s final concert last spring. Loui is now a 
graduate student in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Loui and Davidson arrived at Duke the 
same year, 1999. She had played in youth 
ensembles in her hometown of Vancouver, 
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British Columbia, and so it was only natural 
that she join the orchestra. The rapport 
with Davidson was immediate, she recalls. 
“He was an excellent musician to work with, 
and very approachable.” 

Davidson was also accustomed to dealing 
with professional musicians and conserva- 
tory students. He remembers when he came 
to audition for the job at Duke. He arrived 
in the hall punctually at 7:00, the orches- 
tra’s scheduled rehearsal time. “There was 
one person there with a violin case. Not till 
7:30 were there enough people there to re- 
hearse. You start on time. I couldn’t believe 
it.” It was one of the first things he changed 
when he arrived at Duke and was emblem- 
atic of other changes to come. 

When Davidson took over as the Duke 
Symphony’s conductor, he faced a more es- 
sential challenge than tardiness. The orches- 
tra was made up primarily of freshmen. As 
students got more involved in their college 
activities, many became unwilling to com- 
mit the necessary time and energy and drift- 
ed away. Loui was among them. “I thought I 
was too busy,” she says. She dropped out in 
her sophomore year, but Davidson kept up 
with her. He would run into her on campus 
and ask, “Why aren’t you playing?” He’d 
nag her gently—‘“in a nice way,” Loui says. 
Her junior year, she came back. 

She returned to a different ensemble. Her 
freshman year, she recalls, they had taken on 
only easy stuff: Bach’s “Air on a G String,” 
things like that. By the time Loui returned, 
Davidson had led his student musicians on to 


a willing group of amateurs to near-professional heights. By SUSANNA RODELL 
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more demanding things. By last spring, the 
easy stuff was a distant memory. “My senior 
year, | told the freshmen we had played 
Bach’s ‘Air on a G String,’ ” Loui says. “They 
couldn’t believe it.” 

lan Han, now a junior, also remembers 
being disappointed in the orchestra when 
he first arrived at Duke. A violinist since 
early childhood, Han began playing in youth 
symphonies in his native Cincinnati in the 
fifth grade. The orchestra at Duke seemed a 
little amateurish, he says. The lack of up- 
perclassmen—and thus, players who had a 
history with the ensemble—limited what it 





could accomplish. 

But Han says he was impressed with David- 
son. The directors he had encountered in 
youth symphonies didn’t have Davidson’s 
commitment. “A lot of youth directors are 
trying to advance themselves in their ca- 
reers,” Han observes. For many, directing a 
youth symphony is merely a stepping-stone. 
“Professor Davidson is very passionate about 
what he’s doing.” He encourages his players 
to understand the music at a deeper level. 
Under his tutelage, “my appreciation for 
music has increased,” Han says. “He’s not a 
disciplinarian, but he’s very serious about 
what he’s doing. People respect that.” 

Students responded to the combination 
of rigor and warmth. “He knew everybody's 
name, unlike every other conductor I’ve 
known,” says Loui. The orchestra’s growing 
reputation began attracting more accom- 
plished players. At first, Davidson had to 
take almost everyone who showed up. For 








concerts, he neal ly alw ays had to bolster 
the student musicians with professionals 
from the outside, particularly for obscure 
instruments like bassoon and harp. 

Those days are gone. Now, at the begin- 
ning of the year, there are usually a few flutes 
that don’t make the cut, and even for the 
uncommon instruments, Davidson says he 
finds he can be picky. “Last year I actually 
did turn down a couple of bassoons, which 
was a really rare thing to happen, and a cou- 
ple of oboes.” 

Han says he has been pleasantly surprised 
at the quick progress of the orchestra. He 
notes that for its first concert this fall, the 
ensemble took on the Bruckner Fourth Sym- 
phony, a massive work that might scare even 
a much more accomplished ensemble. 

The Bruckner, in fact, was a signal of sorts. 
It said: This orchestra has grown up. One 
person who picked up the signal was local 
music critic Roy Dicks. As a regular review- 
er for the Raleigh News €& Observer, Dicks 
hadn’t paid much attention to the area’s 
college orchestras; his time was taken up 
with the North Carolina Symphony and 
other professional ensembles, he says. He 
had seen a few concerts at Duke over the 
years, “but they were just doing the stan- 
dard, easier things, not very challenging, 
not very interesting.” 

Then Dicks heard that the symphony was 
about to perform the Bruckner Fourth. “1 
said, ‘I gotta see this,’ ” he recalls. As it turned 
out, Dicks says, he was impressed with the 
orchestra’s performance, but not only for 
the Bruckner. The first part of the program, 
about forty-five minutes of music, included 
some dense Schubert and Mozart pieces that 
could never be described as light fare; then 
the audience came back for the Bruckner— 
all sixty-five minutes of it. “It was quite a 
heavy program,” Dicks recalls. The audience 
members “probably didn’t know what they 
were getting into.” But the orchestra held 
their attention. “It was quite a wonderful 
thing to see,” he says. 

Dicks’ subsequent review for the website 
Classical Voice of North Carolina went fur- 
ther: “The players gave evidence of extensive 
rehearsal as they precisely responded to Da- 
vidson’s every cue, whether building a well- 
modulated climax or making a sharp cutoff,” 
he wrote. “It was a pleasure to watch David- 
son’s body language reflect the many moods 
of the music, never just for show but always 
deeply rooted in the glories of the score.” 

“T think Davidson’s made a tremendous 
impact,” says Tonu Kalam, who conducts the 
student orchestra at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. “The numbers tell 
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the story.” The symphony now attracts be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty-five players 
every year. “When he came, it was down to 
about forty,” Kalam says. “He’s done a good 
job providing the students with the kind of 
experience that is meaningful.” 

Perhaps that’s because Davidson sees him- 
self primarily as a teacher. Unlike a lot of 
serious musicians, he did not grow up in a 
musical family; his teachers were his key to 
the world of music. Davidson’s father was a 
homicide detective for the city of Cleve- 
land; his mother was a homemaker. “Every- 
one assumed | was going to be a lawyer,” he 
says. But a teacher at the small private high 
school he attended offered him free cello 
lessons, and the idea of a future in law was re- 
placed with a new obsession. “Once | started 
getting into music, nothing else mattered,” 
Davidson says. 

But he had started late, and, without the 
years of childhood lessons and practice, his 
chances of making it as a performer were slim. 
Then another avenue opened up. When he 
was in the eleventh grade, he showed up for 
a rehearsal one day only to learn that the mu- 
sic teacher was absent. “Several of my class- 
mates sort of encouraged me to take over the 
rehearsal, and it went very well,” he recalls. 

“I found I could get music from other peo- 
ple. | had a sort of epiphany—this was 
something I could do.” 

Davidson earned his bachelor’s in music 
in a joint program at the Cleveland Inst- 
itute of Music and Case Western Reserve 
University. By the time he graduated, he was 
conducting several community orchestras. 
“T never had the angst of looking for a job,” 
he says. “I went right into conducting various 
groups, and | started entering competitions.” 

He conducted several community orches- 
tras, along with the Cleveland Institute’s 
youth orchestra. He then went to Washing- 
ton State, to lead the Tacoma Youth Sym- 
phony. He arrived to find two orchestras that 
gave three joint concerts a year; about 150 
students participated. By the time he left, 
there were five orchestras and more than 
500 students. “We had a summer music fes- 
tival that I founded. We had a chamber mu- 
sic program, a wind training program, and a 
Bach festival.” 

From Tacoma, he joined the music faculty 
at the University of Akron and began con- 
ducting the university’s student symphony 
orchestra, which had, in his words, “fallen 
on hard times.” He managed to resuscitate 
that orchestra while also finding time to 
conduct the Cleveland Orchestra’s youth 
orchestra at Severance Hall. By the time the 
Duke position became available, in the spring 


of 1999, he was associate conductor of the 
Wichita Symphony in Kansas and a profes- 
sor at Wichita State University, and he had 
begun to enjoy a reputation as a rebuilder of 
orchestras. 

But even for a seasoned fixer, there were 
difficulties at first. “It was frustrating in the 
early days when there were some very trying 
rehearsals,” he told Dicks, the News € Ob- 
server's music critic, in an interview. “Basket- 
ball season would come around, and people 
would just start disappearing because that 
was the accepted norm. You just have to 
change the ethos of the situation and that 
takes time.” 

Duke was willing to give him that time, 
and Davidson has surpassed its expectations, 
according to observers in the music com- 
munity. Musicology professor Bryan Gilliam 
was on the search committee that hired 
him, and told Dicks last year that Davidson 
was the first choice for the job. Even so, he 
was amazed at what the new conductor 
accomplished. “If someone had told me five 
years ago that our orchestra would be play- 
ing Bruckner, | would have questioned his 
sanity,” he said in the interview. 


avidson doesn’t limit his mission to 
the student musicians he can push 
into the stratosphere. He’s also pas- 
sionate about the basic missionary 
work of his profession. A case in point is the 
freshman seminar he designed for students 
who arrive at Duke with no musical back- 
ground at all. Since he began offering the pro- 
gram in 2001, he’s had to turn students away. 

At a meeting of the class last semester, in 
a small classroom in the music building, 
Davidson starts with the basics. Music, he 
tells the dozen or so students slouched in a 
semicircle around him, has a vocabulary like 
any other discipline. Starting and stopping 
tapes and occasionally jumping up and using 
the keyboard in the piano in the corner, he 
plays snippets of Gershwin’s “Summertime,” 
Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” Hay- 
dn’s “Surprise Symphony”—sort of a Top- 
Forty classical hits. 

Unlike his symphony players, some of the 
students don’t even recognize these classical 
warhorses. The cream of American high- 
school graduates lack the musical equiva- 
lent of the ABCs. Unlike most professors, 
Davidson has to start from zero. “I’m not 
shocked, because I’ve been doing it too 
long,” he says. “I think with a lot of these 
kids, they are well-rounded but not as well- 
rounded as one might think.” 

He blames the skewed priorities of Ameri- 
can schools. “The whole mechanism now i 


almost being built to exclude what many 
people regard as a peripheral activity, as op- 
posed to the core, serious curriculum,” he 
says. “It seems to me that if the school offi- 
cials would realize that this is a fundamental 
activity, we would be turning out a lot more 
engaged kids.” Fortunately, for Duke stu- 
dents, Davidson provides an opportunity to 
fill this gap in their education, and he at- 
tacks the task with enthusiasm and verve. 
_ Like many good teachers, Davidson is just 
a bit of a ham. He stands before his small 
class, demonstrating the difference between 
the right-angled precision of the classical 
and Baroque periods and the more sensual 
meandering of Gershwin, with its bent, blue 
notes. His body mimics his words, standing 
erect, then swaying woozily as he wilts slow- 
ly down into his chair. 
_ Then he’s asking the students to beat out 
tempos on their desktops. They hesitate, 
gripped by shyness. “Aw, c’mon,” he urges, 
“You do all these crazy dances.” He makes 
an awkward attempt at an adolescent boo- 
gie, and the kids have to giggle. In no time, 
he has them all conducting. 
| It takes different skills to engage those 


with musical backgrounds and phenomenal 
talent—like Loui and Han—and the results 
are often fleeting. There’s the rub. Davidson 
teaches a set of skills that demand enor- 
mous commitment to a group of students 
with high expectations for their futures, in- 
cluding remuneration. Han, a biology major, 
expects to go on to medical school. He con- 
sidered a career in music “only briefly, in 
high school,” he says. “It’s a tougher road 
than even medicine,” he says. The aspiring 
professional musician puts in more time, 
faces stronger competition, and receives a 
fraction of the pay that an M.D. does. 

Loui, the talented violinist now pursuing 
graduate work in psychology at Berkeley, says 
she thought about music as a career, but felt 
that she had not made the required commit- 
ment early enough in her life. “I didn’t start 
practicing five hours a day until college,” 
she says. Most violinists “started practicing 
five hours a day when they were four.” 

Her experience at the Aspen Music Fes- 
tival also figured in her decision. “I met lots 
of little kids there who were ten years old. 
They were already practicing five hours a 
day and were probably better than me.” 


He stands before his 

small class, demonstrating 
the difference between 
the right-angled precision 
of the classical and 
Baroque periods and the 
more sensual meandering 
of Gershwin, with its bent, 
blue notes. 





So she decided to pursue psychology. “At 
least there were no ten-year-old psycholo- 
gist prodigies,” she says wryly. 

But music is still a big part of Loui’s life. 
She’s preparing to audition for the U.C. Ber- 
keley Symphony, she’s playing chamber mu- 
sic, and she’s taken up the electric violin. 

“There are all sorts of ways to have music 
in your life,” Davidson acknowledges. Like 
Loui, many of his students will continue to 
play in community orchestras and other en- 
sembles for the rest of their lives. And even 
if they don’t play, he says, they'll be listen- 
ing. After all, he says, “A lot of the audience 
for classical music is generated from students 
who have come into contact with it in a sig- 
nificant way through playing an instrument. 
Part of the joy of it is the fact that they do it 
because they want to, and they want to 
maintain music as a part of their lives.” 

That, he says, is more than enough. 


Rodell, editorial page editor of the Charleston 
Gazette in West Virginia, is a former colum- 
nist and arts critic for the News & Observer. 
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etel Jensen de est pretend to be 
“a biotech expert. Although he 
| works for a major pharmaceuti 
= cal firm, Merck & Co., Inc., in 
Whitehouse Station, New Jersey, Jensen is 
an electrical engineer by training. So, when 
he became a procurement manager in charge 
of buying lab supplies and drug materials for 
Merck in early 2003, he knew he was in 
trouble. “I was a fish out of water,” he says. 
Then Jensen heard about Duke’s Biotech- 
nology for Business program, an intensive 
five-day seminar offered every spring. The 
seminar, which organizers bill as the Rolls 
Royce of science training programs for busi- 
ness pr fessionals, is designed to teach fun- 
damental scientific and technical concepts to 
nonscientists. Intrigued by the idea, Jensen 
signed up and flew to Durham last May. 
A week later, tired but still enthusiastic, 


Jensen drove off to RDU airport a satisfied 


customer. After day upon twelve-hour day of 
rigorous classes and labs on such topics as 
genetics, molecular biology, pharmacology, 
chemistry, bioengineering, the human genome 
project, and bioinformatics, he felt as if he 
could finally understand and appreciate the 
science behind the life-sciences business. 
The true test came at the airport as he waited 
for his flight back to New Jersey. Opening a 
biotech trade magazine that he had never 
been able to decipher before, he found that 
it actually made sense to him now. 

“I knew what they were talking about,” 
he says, still somewhat astounded. “It was 
amazing the difference that five days make. 
When I read it before, it was so far removed 
from my knowledge that I couldn’t make 
heads or tails of most of it.” 

Jensen is one of hundreds of midcareer 
business types who have taken the Biotech- 
nology for Business course since Duke started 
offering it in 1994. Some forty professionals, 
or their companies, shell out up to $4,600 a 
pop each May for the little-known but high- 
ly acclaimed program, one of the few of its 
kind in the world. (This year’s program is 
slated for May 2-6.) The eclectic list of par- 
ticipants typically includes both the expected 
—biotech and pharmaceutical managers— 
and some surprises: financial officers, venture 
capitalists, patent attorneys, private inves- 
tors, headhunters, and government officials. 
They come from around the globe: Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Australia, Scandinavia, 
and The Netherlands. “We've had partici- 
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pants from every continent except Antare- 
tica,” says Michael C. Pirrung, a chemistry 
professor at Duke who founded the biotech 
program ten years ago and still runs it. 

“We thought we would get a lot of CEOs 
and CFOs from biotech companies, but rarely 
do we get those executives anymore,” says 
Pirrung. “Most biotech executives have bio- 
rec h bac kerounds these days. So, now we 
get attorneys who don’t have science back- 
grounds or investment bankers or industry 
analysts. We also geta lot of people from 
marketing departments.” 

“I think a lot of people are going there to 
learn enough about the science to connect 
the dots to commercial applications,” says 
Curt Brewer, a Raleigh business lawyer with 
no science background, whose firm, Ken- 
nedy Covington Lobdell & Hickman LLP, 
has started working with biotechnology 


start-ups. Peggy Low, senior vice president of 


technology for the Winston-Salem Chamber 
of Commerce, decided to come after watch- 
ing the Piedmont Triad’s pool of life-science 
firms steadily grow to nearly fifty over the 
past few years. She thinks the course will 
give her group a leg up in efforts to entice 
biotech firms to the Triad and foster a more 
supportive environment for the companies 
already there. 

“Tl really felt 1 needed a better understand- 
ing of what they did,” says Low, who has a 
liberal-arts background and an M.B.A., but 
little science training. “If I can talk the lan- 
guage, | can better communicate with them 
and better recruit them.” 

As the program participants quickly dis- 
cover, learning to talk the language is no cake- 
walk. On an average day, the Biotechnology 
for Business program consists of six or seven 
hour-long lectures at the Sanford Institute, 
plus lab experiments, technology demonstra- 
tions, and discussion groups. Program par- 
ticipants also receive custom-made course 
texts the size of small phone books, detailing 
all of the material covered in the lectures. 

In the classroom, a team of seven instruc- 
tors led by Pirrung set a grueling pace. On 
the first full day, the emphasis is heavily on 
cell biology and genetics. Haifan Lin, an 
associate professor of cell biology at Duke 
Medical Center, and Theresa O'Halloran, 
an assistant biology professor at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin and a former Duke 
instructor, take turns teaching about such 
weighty concepts as the four basic types of 
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Learning to talk the language is no cakewalk: 
executives confront a “polymerase chain 


1 
reaction and gel electrophoresis” experiment 


gene mutations and nucleotides and the 
transcription of DNA. 

“It was morning to night,” Jensen says. 
“There was no chance to get bored. I was 
calling it ‘Bio Boot Camp.’ ” 

He wasn’t the only one. Even experienced 
biotech professionals sometimes find the 
sheer volume of information and brisk pace 
a bit overwhelming. “It’s very intense,” says 
Neal Lambert, associate director of market- 
ing, Asia-Pacific region, for Amgen. “Come 
in and be prepared to be a sponge.” 

In fact, participants who think they might 
get to enjoy a leisurely tour of the flowering 
Duke campus, a round or two of golf, or may- 
be just a short nap, usually find their hopes 
dashed. Instead, like other overworked grad- 
uate students, they troop from lecture to lab to 
discussion, with breaks mainly for coffee or 
food. The big difference is, these Duke grad- 
uate students get to eat sumptuous meals and 
stay at the luxurious Washington Duke Inn. 

The fourth and last full day of the course, 
which focuses on stem cells, pharmacology, 
and trauma and infection, is particularly de- 
manding. By this time, several are shaking 
their heads wearily, only half-joking when 
they complain that they have no more room 
in their brains for any more information. 
“Overall, it stretched me and almost broke 
me,” quips Bill Schultz, the head of an exec- 
utive search firm in Madison, Wisconsin. 
“All my friends say, ‘You did what?’ ” 

Schultz, a self-styled “business adminis- 
trative guy” never attracted to the life sci- 
ences before, went to college before the first 
recombinant DNA molecule was discov- 
ered in 1973. But now, after many years in 
the computer software business, he’s turning 
to biotech because he sees the same promise 
there that he once saw in the software field. 

Many participants see the same promise. 
Intense and highly motivated to get their 
money’s worth in a short time, they often 
give as good they get. In a horseshoe-shaped 
classroom at the Sanford Institute one morn- 
ing last May, students peppered instructor 
Theresa O’Halloran with questions about 
DNA structure, interrupted her with com- 
ments, and corrected her when she occa- 
sionally tripped up on amino-acid names 
and terms. “Just checking,” she said, smil- 
ing, when caught once. 

The classroom exchanges also provide some 


= lighter moments as students and instructors 
“ occasionally banter over the course material. 
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Drop and Give Me 36 


Here is the schedule of ¢ lasses offered 
in this year’s Biotechnology for Business 
program, held on campus May 2-6: 


Basic Chemistry 

Cell Biology I—Proteins/enzymes 

Cell Biology Il- Plasma Membrane and 
Organization of the Cell 


Genetics I—Classical Genetics 


Genetics 1I—Molecular Basis of Inheritance 









Cell Biology I1I—Expression of Genetic Material 
Cell Biology ['V—Expression of Genetic Material 
Cell Biology V—Cytoskeleton and Cell Junctions 
Molecular Biology I—Cloning 
Tools in Molecular Biology 
Blotting and Hybridization—Detecting DNA 

and RNA Homology Polymerase 

Chain Reaction (PCR) 


DNA Microarrays 


Molecular Biology—Cloning of the Human 
Neurofibromatosis 2 Gene 


Genetics I1I—Transgenic Technology 

Genetics and Development 
Pharmacology—Receptor Pharmacology 
Pharmacology—Signal Transduction, Drug Delivery 
Pharmacology - Individual Drugs 


Laboratory Experience—Part 1 (Group 1) 
Polymerase Chain Reaction (PCR) 


Laboratory Experience—Part II (Group 1) 
Gel Electrophoresis 


Stem Cells and Therapeutic Cloning 
Physiological Actions of Drugs 
Responses to Trauma and Infection 1 
Responses to Trauma and Infection 2 
Responses to Trauma and Infection 3 
Responses to Trauma and Infection 4 


Laboratory Experience—Part I (Group 2) 
Polymerase Chain Reaction (PCR) 


Laboratory Experience - Part II (Group 2) 
Gel Electrophoresis 


Drug Discovery 

Human Genome and Human Genome Project 

Engineering I—Scale-up of Biological Products 

Regulatory Issues, Media, Cell Growth Models, Recombinants 
Engineering II—Bioreactor Design and Operation 
Prokaryotic—Fermentors 

Eukaryotic—Cell Culture 


Engineering I1I—Downstream Processing and Examples of 
Engineering Scale-Up 
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Setting a grueling pace: 
chemistry professor 

and program founder 
Pirrung, top and center; 
participants laboring in the 
lab, above and opposite 


In one session last May, program participant: 
cracked up as Lin, the cell-biology professor 
explained that the genetic difference between 
humans and chimpanzees is only about | per- 
cent, or just ten times the 0.1 percent differ- 
ence between two people. “There are funny 
arguments one could make about this,” he 
said, his eyes twinkling. “If there are twenty 
people on line and there is a 0.1 percent dif: 
ference between them, the first and last 
ones we could call chimpanzees.” 

The reasons that participants come to the 
Duke biotechnology program are wide rang- 
ing. As might be expected, many, like Peter 
Jensen from Merck, come to advance theii 
careers and strengthen their companies by 
boosting their knowledge of core biotect 
concepts. Whether they have science back: 
grounds or not, they seek to beef up thei: 
scientific and technical expertise so the) 
can earn promotions, swing deals, purchas¢ 
materials, market products, recruit cus: 
tomers, and generally make more money fo: 
their firms. 

“It’s going to be helpful in dealing witt 
my clients—senior executives at pharma 
ceutical and biotech companies,” says Jos 
Melvin, a senior engagement manager a 
Strategic Decisions Group, a management 
consulting firm in Menlo Park, California 
“This’ll give me a credibility edge. I'll be 
able to ask more intelligent questions anc 
understand their problems.” 

Career advancement and company en 
hancement are not the whole story, though 
Some participants hunger to enter the bur 
geoning life-sciences industry, with its huge 
potential for growth and profits. Convincec 
that biotech will be to the economy in the 
twenty-first century what information tech 
nology was at the end of the twentieth, the 
aim to hitch a ride, even if they haven’ 
cracked open a biology textbook or lit 
Bunsen burner since high school. 

Take Timothy Jones, a venture capitalis 
who runs his own investment firm in Atlant 
and could have easily captured the 2003 clas 
award for best schmoozer, if there was suck 
an award. A bicoastal kind of guy who firs 
made his mark in IT and computer softwar 
in Silicon Valley, Jones is now seeking t 
pour capital into the next life-sciences star 
because that’s where “the smart money” fron 
such computer industry gurus as Bill Gates 
Microsoft co-founder Paul Allen, and Oracle 
CEO Larry Ellison seems to be heading. 

“For me, the biggest reason was to learr 
the ‘space,’ ” says Jones, referring to the bio 
tech field in business argot. “You could ask al 
the geeky questions you wanted.” Believe i 
or not, he adds, he focused so much o 


learning that “in some ways, I felt I didn’t 
do enough networking.” 

Then there are what Pirrung calls “the 
wild-card people,” biotech believers who, 
even if they have no clue how the scientific 
knowledge might help them professionally, 
can’t resist signing up for the program. They 
take the course purely out of their love of 
the science and their conviction that bio- 
tech will be the biggest thing since electric- 
ity, or at least the microwave oven. In 2002, 
he recalls, it was a husband-and-wife team 
of law professors from the University of Tex- 
as at Austin; a year or two earlier, it was the 
rich, private investor from Hawaii. 

The latest prime example is Jess Wetsel, 
the head of a sizable, family-run landscape- 
architecture and maintenance firm in Dallas. 
Wetsel, who holds a bachelor’s in philosophy 
and an M.B.A., notes that he “stayed a long 
way away from the science buildings on 
campus” while attending college and gradu- 
ate school. Yet, even though he has no in- 
tention of switching careers, Wetsel enlisted 
in last year’s course because he passionately 
believes that biotech developments will trans- 
form society over the next few decades. 

“Biology trumps all,” he says. “This is an 
area | believe will fundamentally change our 
world, like the microprocessor and the steam 
engine. It’s just important and exciting and 
gee-whiz stuff.” 

Despite the course’s grinding nature, par- 
ticipants usually rave about it to friends and 
recommend it highly to colleagues. Such 
high praise insures a steady stream of new 
midcareer professionals to the Duke campus 
every year. In fact, companies and organi- 
zations frequently send a second, third, or 
even fourth generation of staff members to 
the program. Lambert, who attended with 
three of his colleagues last May, says Amgen 
officials have been flocking to the program 
ever since the company’s chief financial of- 
ficer participated one year and came back 
rhapsodizing about it. 

Even in last spring’s shaky economy, the 
course attracted a near sellout crowd of thir- 
ty-eight participants. This year’s program was 
filled by March 1, a month and a half before 
the deadline for applications. “I’m confident 
now that our program has legs,” Pirrung 
says. “I think there’s still a tremendous 
amount of people who need it.” 

Like several others interviewed, Melvin 
says he’d “gladly come back for Biotech for 
Business II. It wasn’t for the faint of heart. 
But it was exactly what I was looking for.” 


5 Breznick is a veteran business writer and editor 
based in Raleigh. 
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Voice of America: A History 
By Alan L. Heil Jr. °57. Columbia University 
Press, 2003. 544 pages. $37.50 


jn this age of satellite radio and TiVo, In- 

) ternet video and digital cable, it is diffi- 

cult to conjure up a time not long ago 
™) when a crackling shortwave broadcast 
in the middle of the night constituted the 
entirety of the media landscape. Or when 
450 million people gathered around their 
radios to listen to man landing on the moon. 
And it is equally difficult to imagine that 
such a world still exists, and will continue to 
be an essential, vital source of information 
for large swaths of the people on this planet. 

Both of those worlds are chronicled in 
great and compelling detail in Voice of Ameri- 
ca: A History, Alan Heil’s account of the of- 
ten unheralded, sometimes beleaguered, but 
always proud government agency that was 
one of the few forces capable of piercing the 
Iron Curtain. From 1962 to 1998, Heil had 
a ringside seat for some of the defining bat- 
tles, and triumphs, of the latter half of the 
twentieth century. Starting as an apprentice 
news writer several months before the assas- 
sination of President John E Kennedy, Heil 
was a jack-of-all-trades at VOA—a brave 
journalist, an adept politician, and a mentor 
to many, including this writer. He retired in 
1998 as deputy director after a career that in- 
cluded several stints as a foreign correspon- 
dent, at a time before satellite phones and 
e-mail made possible instant communications 
from the most remote places on Earth. In 
between, he was a witness to the kind of 
titanic political struggles that can only be 
produced by Washington infighting and a 
proponent of the simple satisfaction of a 
good story told well. 

International broadcasting of the kind 
practiced by VOA and the BBC World 
Service may yet go down as one of the most 
important activities of the latter half of the 
twentieth century. Conceived and birthed in 
1942—-seventy-nine days after Pearl Harbor 
—to be a source of news and information 
for a war-torn Europe, VOA at its peak 
broadcast more than 1,300 hours a week in 
fifty-plus languages to a weekly audience of 
130 million. Post-Cold War budget cuts and 
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the explosion of media 
choices have diminished that 
number considerably. A net- 
work of transmitters and relay 
stations, linked now by satel- 
lite and pumping out mil- 
lions of watts of power from places such as 
Liberia, the Philippines, and Greenville, 
North Carolina, sends radio broadcasts to 
all corners of the globe, with the largest 
audiences concentrated in those areas with 
the fewest choices. Yet, an archaic Cold 
War law prevents VOA from broadcasting 
to the U.S., though Internet radio has now 
leapfrogged that small bit of intellectual 
protectionism. 

John Houseman, the actor and writer, was 
VOA's first director and, over the years, an 
accomplished and eclectic cast of characters 
called it home. Legendary CBS newsman 
Edward R. Murrow cast a long shadow over 
the Voice during his brief tenure as director 
of the U.S. Information Agency (VOA’s 
former “parent”) and NBC Nightly News an- 
chor John Chancellor took time out from his 
television career to serve as its director un- 
der Lyndon Johnson. Generals, college pro- 
fessors, musicians, and actors (Telly Savalas 
and Yul Brynner were both VOA broad- 
casters) have all traversed the block-long 
corridors of the VOA headquarters just off 
the Mall in Washington. 

To the casual observer, VOA makes no 
sense. Here is a government-funded radio sta- 
tion, led by political appointees and staffed, 
in many cases, by foreign nationals from 
dozens of countries, some of whom bring 
their historic rivalries and conflicts to work 
every day. The station is part of the foreign 
policy apparatus of the U.S., yet required by 
law to broadcast reports that are accurate, 
objective, and balanced. It would seem to 
be ripe for abuse. 

But as the book makes abundantly clear, 
it is the people of VOA who make it a unique 
and effective organization. In a rare triumph 
of common sense over political expediency, 
Heil recounts, it was the journalists of VOA 
who successfully lobbied Congress to put 
VOA's strict guidelines for objectivity and 
balance into law. This, despite efforts by 
diplomats and ideologues on both sides of 





the aisle to harness the 
agency for official propa. 
ganda purposes, regardles: 
of the toll it would take or 
its credibility with listener: 
who have plenty of experi: 
ence with state-sponsored media. 

Some of the most compelling stories ir 
Voice of America: A History are those of the 
writers and newscasters who made grea 
escapes from their home countries, and wh 
have dedicated their careers to opening uy 
an information pipeline to those same 
countries. People such as George Berzins 
who as a Latvian refugee child in Dresder 
narrowly escaped death in the Allied fire 
bombing near the end of World War II, anc 
Tuck Outhouk, one of the few survivors o 
the notorious Cambodian killing fields 
Perhaps the most compelling story come: 
from Isabela and Zamira Islami, sisters whe 
in 1975 fled Albania by evading security 
guards and swimming throughout the nigh 
to the island of Corfu. In retaliation, the 
Albanian authorities deported their parent 
to aremote village in the north of the coun 
try, where they were held until the regime 
collapsed in 1990. 

The highway goes in two directions, too 
In 2002, Ali Jalali, the chief of the Afghar 
services at VOA and a former governmen 
official, returned to Afghanistan after the 
fall of the Taliban to serve as the country’ 
interior minister. 

At the end of the day, though, the Voice 
of America is still the “voice of America. 
Broadcasting the news, “warts and all,” at 
time when many public and private broad: 
casters eschew good or even basic journalist 
in favor of entertainment, is an importan 
and laudable goal that too often gets misla 
beled, perjoratively, as propaganda. If that’ 
the case, it may be the best kind, because i 
changes lives and the course of nations. 


A History 


—Michael Schoenfel 


Schoenfeld '84, vice chancellor for public 
affairs at Vanderbilt University, is a former 
reporter, broadcaster, and chief of staff at 
VOA. He is a member of Duke Magazine's 
Editorial Advisory Board. 
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The Amateur 
Marriage 

By Anne Tyler 61. Knopf, 
2004. 320 pages. $24.95. 





nne Tyler is an anomaly in today’s 

publishing world: a best-selling au- 

thor who does not take to the pro- 

motion trail with a hearty yee-haw! 

and a twenty-two-town itinerary as each 

new book is released. She seldom grants 

interviews, and those only by telephone or 

e-mail. She writes her books in longhand 

and then, after all has been put into the 

computer as a nod to the mechanics of the 

publishing process, she writes it all out again 

in longhand, a process, she has said, that 
allows her to “catch false notes.” 

The intensely private Tyler studied with 
Reynolds Price ’55 at Duke before graduat- 

ing at age nineteen and heading off to Co- 

lumbia for graduate work in Russian studies. 
_ Her first novel, If Morning Ever Comes, was 

published in 1964. Breathing Lessons, her 
- eleventh, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1988. 
The Amateur Marriage is her seventeenth 
novel, set almost entirely in Tyler’s home- 
town and most frequent fictional locale, 
_ Baltimore. 

The Amateur Marriage spans sixty years 
with economy and precision, moving from 
1941 through 2001. Each of the book’s ten 
chapters focuses on a specific, pivotal peri- 
od in the lives of Pauline and Michael An- 
| ton, who meet just after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The first chapter so effectively 
_ shows the early war fervor that it is hard to 
realize that Tyler, herself, was then just an 

infant. The city is in an uproar, an informal 
| parade of young men is enlisting, and the 
impetuous Pauline jumps off a streetcar and 
cuts her forehead. When she’s brought into 
the Anton family grocery seeking first aid, 
Michael dresses the wound with calm 
detachment, then marches off arm-in-arm 
-with Pauline, who wears a red coat that 
comes to symbolize how wildly mismatched 
they are. 

They squabble over matters large and 
small; their marriage ceremony itself is mo- 
mentarily delayed as Pauline panics and tries 
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to back out, citing all the 
disparities in their natures. 
Michael’s calm _ prevails, 
unfortunately, launching a 
union that survives three 
uneasy decades before he 
moves out, again with equanimity, on the 
night of their thirtieth anniversary. 

Pauline and Michael produce three baby- 
boom children, leave the old neighborhood 
for a new suburb, relocate the store, and up- 
grade to a gourmet grocery complete with 
bakery and florist. Flighty Pauline is a stay- 
at-home mom in Plan A of Elmview Acres, 
a world apart from the old neighborhood 
where she accidentally ends up one day: “She 
entered a hodgepodge of stores and houses, 
the stores’ signs often Greek or Polish or 
Czech, the houses’ stoops scrubbed white 
as soap bars and their parlor windows dis- 
playing artificial flowers, dolls dressed in 
native costumes, plaster Madonnas with 
their arms outstretched in blessing. Black- 
garbed, kerchiefed old women plodded 
down the sidewalks laden with knobby 
shopping bags.” 

Two of the children follow predictable, if 
undramatic, paths. The eldest child, Lindy, 
however, is a rebel. “Lindy spent her week 
of suspension watching TV in the rec room 
a jagged dark knife of a person sending 
out billows of discontent from her father’s 
La-Z-Boy.” She runs off at seventeen. A few 
years later, while Lindy is in a San Francisco 
rehab, her parents are called to retrieve a 
three-year-old grandson. They bring the boy 
back to Baltimore without ever seeing their 
daughter. When she finally returns some 
twenty-five years later, Michael observes, 
“Something she wore jingled. She would be 
the type to favor heavy, non-precious jewel- 
ry whose purchase benefited some disad- 
vantaged tribal craftsmen.” 

Through all these years of milestones and 
heartbreaks and triumphs, Tyler communi- 
cates the dailiness of the Anton family with 
exquisite detail and understanding. Pauline 
“descended the wooden stairs feeling the 
faint sense of bereavement that always over- 
took her when she parted from her girl- 
friends.” “Michael woke unusually late on a 
Sunday morning to find his bedroom filled 





Book S 


with an eerie white glow, and when he rose 
and looked out the window he saw that the 
trees had turned into white pipe cleaners 
and the cars down in the parking lot were 
igloos.” 

There are no throwaway lines in an Anne 
Tyler novel. Even the most casual of state- 
ments feels carefully crafted. In The Amateur 
Marriage, it is often Michael whose reflec- 
tions feel most original. “He believed that 
all of them, all those young marrieds of the 
war years, had started out in equal inno- 
cence. He pictured them marching down a 
city street, as people had on the day he en- 
listed. Then two by two they fell away, having 
grown wise and seasoned and comfortable 
in their roles, until only he and Pauline re- 
mained, as inexperienced as ever—the last 
couple left in the amateurs’ parade.” 

He considers Anna, who will become his 
second wife: “Her face was a series of ovals, 
Michael noticed—an oval itself containing 
long brown oval eyes and an oval mouth 
without that central notch in the upper lip 
that most people had; and then there was 
the smooth oval of her head with the hair 
turned under so neatly all around. He had 
never before considered what a restful shape 
an oval was.” 

Apart from Lindy, whose influence is sig- 
nified mostly through her absence, there 
aren’t many of the charming eccentrics that 
populate other Tyler novels. What she’s 
done here is even harder, finding depth in 
characters who are relentlessly ordinary, the 
kind of people who in real life so often 
make only a glancing first impression before 
quietly melting away. 

This is literary fiction for people who 
don’t think they like literary fiction—a 
beautifully crafted novel filled with memo- 
rable characters going about the business of 
everyday life. 





—Taffy Cannon 


Cannon’70, M.A.T.’71 is a mystery writer 
in Southern California. 


. ) www.taffycannon.com. 
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Presidential Presences 
and Presents 


soon-to-retire President 
Nannerl O. Keohane spoke at an 


alumni dinner in January, she was 


hen 


in good company, one president 
among nearly a dozen in the room. Presidents 
of the Duke Alumni Association during her 
tenure had gathered to honor Keohane dur- 
ing the winter meeting of the Duke Alumni 
Association’s board of directors. 

President Michele Miller Sales ’78, J.D. 
81, on behalf of the alumni association, 
presented Keohane with a proclamation 
signed by twelve DAA presidents; ten were 
present. Then Sales gave Keohane a Blue 
Devil trident pin in white and yellow gold, 
commissioned by the association. Sales also 
announced that the DAA was contributing 
$25,000 toward a new women’s basketball 
scholarship named in Keohane’s honor. 

The weekend had begun Friday with a 
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luncheon in the Fuqua School of Business 
Faculty Lounge that featured Larry Moneta, 
vice president for student affairs, speaking 
on plans to develop a new plaza bordered by 
the Bryan Center, Page Auditorium, and the 
West Union and Flowers buildings. A tour 
of Fuqua and the R. David Thomas Center 
followed. DAA standing committees then 
met, before the dinner that evening at the 
University Club that honored Keohane. 
Standing committees reconvened on Sat- 
urday morning before the DAA’s board 
meeting. President Sales reported on con- 
tinuing the discussions among alumni on 
the findings of the Women’s Initiative 
Steering Committee; public meetings are 
planned for New York, Washington, Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and the Research Triangle. Immediate Past 
President Wilt Alston B.S.E. ’81, who 
serves on Duke’s board of trustees, reported 
on a proposal to establish a policy on ethi- 
cal investments. He said there was also a 
discussion on improving security on cam- 


Leadership lineup: President Keohane, center, 
surrounded by DAA presidents, from left, 


front row, Michele Clause Farquhar ’79, 


Ruth Wade Ross 68, Michelle Miller Sales ’78 


J.D.’81, and Robert T. Harper ’76, J.D. ’79; 


back row, from left, Edward M. Hanson 


Jr.°73, AM. 77, |. D7, Wilton: 


Alston B.S.E.’81, James D. Warren ’79, 
Stanley G. Brading Jr. ’75, and Gary D. 
Melchionni ’73, J.D. ’81 


pus, in light of some on-campus robberies. 
Plans have been made to install surveil- 
lance cameras, use foot patrols, and begin 
checking IDs of nonstudents on campus. 
Laney Funderburk 60, director of alumni 
affairs, reported that he is retiring at the end 
of 2004 and that Edith Sprunt Toms ’58, who 
oversees Alumni Admissions Advisory Com- 
mittees and alumni scholarships for the 
alumni office, is retiring at the end of March. 
Plans are under way to publish a printed 
edition of the alumni directory in 2005. 
Matthew Slovik ’04, president of Duke 





Student Government, reported on a num- 
ber of issues identified in the “Visions of 
Duke,” a student survey conducted last 
spring. He stated that students are growing 
“less pleased with their Duke experience,” 
citing not enough mentoring and shifts in 
residential arrangements as examples. The 
feeling among the Class of 2004 is most evi- 
dent, he said, with many feeling unhappy, 
disenfranchised, and underserved. 

Rob Saunders, president of the Graduate 
and Professional Student Council (GPSC), 
noted that graduate and professional stu- 
dents now made up approximately half of 
Duke’s student enrollment. He identified 
the need for increased community-service 


THE DOPE ON SNACKING 


opportunities, more mentoring, and assis- 
tance with immigration concerns for the 
growing population of international stu- 
dents. 

Sheila Curran, Fannie Mitchell Director 
of the Duke Career Center, reported on the 
upcoming Career Week, sponsored, in 
large measure, by the Duke Alumni 
Association. More than 200 alumni were 
to return to campus to lead twenty-three 
different career field sessions. More than 
1,400 students, almost equally divided 
among the four undergraduate classes, and 
sixty-six graduate students were registered. 

Chairs of the standing committees re- 
ported on their meetings: 


Retrospect ive 





Selections from University Archives 






hose of us who attended 
Duke between 1916 and 
1982 have fond memories for cola drinks, probably came 


of a burger, milkshake, 
vor cherry Coke served by 
“Mama Ruthie” or one of the 
‘many other friendly staff mem- 
bers who made the Dope Shop 
on West Campus a special 
gathering place to eat, shop for 





“sundries,” or shoot some pool. 
“Dope,” a slang term used 


from the once-popular, though 
mistaken, belief that Coca-Cola 
contained small amounts of 
cocaine. At one point, there 
was a Dope Shop on East Cam- 
pus, in the Crowell Building, 
in addition to the one on West, 


er 


———_ Counter culture: 
from the early 
Forties, top, to 
the late Seventies 


down the dark stairs to the 
basement of the Union Build- 
ing. The opening of the Bryan 
Center, with its array of food 
services, marked the end of 
this campus tradition. 


—Tim Pyatt ’81 
University Archivist 
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lark ’69, 


Programs Committee, said that the com 


Lom ¢ who chairs the Regional 
mittee discussed ways to coordinate volun 
teer activities in the cities and regions, and 
that there needs to be a more intentional 
strategy for volunteers. Committee mem 


bers, following the fall meeting, contacted 





key volunteer leaders in their cities and 
regions to ask about their experiences. From 
these discussions, the committee intends to 
develop and recommend a communications 
strategy, a redefining of local leadership 
boundaries, ways to educate alumni about 
opportunities, and a method for coordinat- 
ing and connecting volunteer leadership. 
Charlotte Reeves Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83, 
chair of the Communications Committee, 
noted that Duke Magazine had received sev- 
eral CASE awards for excellence and would 
be sponsoring its third annual campus for- 
um, a discussion between President Keo- 


i, great to see you. Hello. Nice to see 

you. Is that the Red Sox on your hat 

there? Great. Tell me, what is it 

you'd really like to get out of this, 
like to learn?” 

It’s Saturday, January 31. The final day of 
Duke’s Career Week, chock full of panel 
discussions with Duke alumni on banking, 
law, and almost any other field soon-to-be- 
Duke-graduates could imagine. The week’s 
activities have been co-sponsored by the 
Office of Alumni Affairs and the Duke 
Career Center, and, on this day, “network- 
ing” is a big theme—‘“an opportunity to 
expand your contacts” is one of the Career 
Center website’s multiple definitions of the 
word. Perhaps no one speaking here is a 
more effective “networker” than Chris 
Lauzen ’74, a state senator from Illinois. 

Before the “Politics, Government, and 
Public Policy” panel session, Lauzen greets 
each student who walks through the door. 
When it becomes time for him to introduce 
himself, he quickly asks for a student volun- 
teer, who is promptly dispatched to hand 
out “Chris Lauzen, Republican” campaign 
cards, complete with a photo of Lauzen’s 
face superimposed on an American flag. 
“When people say [politics] is just about 
money, they’re not working hard enough,” 
he tells the crowd of forty. Lauzen, though, 
clearly is working hard to engage the stu- 
dents, and his efforts seem to be working— 
after the panel, students crowd around him 
and the other panelists to ask questions, to 
seek career advice, to network. 
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hane and Cornell University president 
emeritus Frank Rhodes on February 3. She 
complimented Duke Blue Connections, the 
DAA’s new bimonthly online newsletter 
that is distributed via e-mail to 68,000. 
Finally, she noted that, for the foreseeable 
future, both print and Web communica- 
tions would continue to be necessary. 

Pat Dempsey Hammond ’80, chair of the 
Member Benefits and Services Committee, 
reported on the success of AllLearn’s online 
educational programs and the planning of 
alumni events coordinated with the travel- 
ing exhibit of the art collection of Grant 
Hill 94. She noted progress in discussions 
with Duke Medical Center in creating 
greater alumni access to services there. The 
committee also discussed ways to increase 
DAA dues payments. 

Following lunch, board members assem- 
bled at Alumni House for a “big screen” 


There are lots of business suits here. Suits 
on many of the more than 200 alumni par- 
ticipating, who are offering tips on every- 
thing from working in publishing to being a 
stand-up comedian or stunt man. In addi- 
tion, some alumni, in varying degrees of 
business wear, are speaking on theme-based 
panels in the afternoon, including “Whose 
Career Is It Anyway?”—a discussion that 
delves into parent influences on career 
thinking, among other issues—and “Off the 
Beaten Path’—which features graduates 
whose career trajectories have led them in 
unexpected directions (a Hollywood stunt- 
man is among the speakers). Many of the 
students also wear suits, eager to make a 
good first impression and get that contact 
that could lead to a job for next year. 





viewing of the Duke-Georgetown men’ 
basketball game being played in Washington 
Many members of the board then attendec 
a pregame barbecue and the Duke-Tennesse 
women’s basketball game in Cameron In 
door Stadium. 


Funderburk Retiring 


aney Funderburk ’60, associate vic 
president for alumni affairs and devel 
opment and director of the Office o 
Alumni Affairs, is stepping down De 
cember 31. Funderburk came to Duke it 
1982 from The Duke Endowment, wher 
he was director of the education divisior 
and public information from 1977 to 1982. 
Funderburk had worked for the alumn 
office at Duke beginning right after gradua 


Another big theme for the day is follow 
ing your passion. That’s what Andrea Mar 
tin ’81, former policy director for th 
Congressional Black Caucus, speaks o 
when she talks about “finding a major tha 
doesn’t have you reaching for the Tums.’ 
Television and music producer Kenar 
Harris-Holley 98 echoes Martin’s senti 
ments and says that, for performing artists 
“overcoming embarrassment” is often. th 
biggest initial setback. His advice: “There i: 
never another chance like Duke to be 
around so many talented people, so star 
now.” Later in the day, General Motor: 
chair and CEO Richard Wagoner ’75 offer: 
advice of his own during a Q&A sessior 
with Vice President for Student Affairs Lar: 
ry Moneta. “Don’t necessarily take the jok 





] 
Stepping down: * 
alumni director 


Funderburk 


that you think will be promoted the fastest 
or make the most money,” he tells a packed 
Reynolds Theater audience. “You spend 
most of your time getting to where you're 
going, so you really want to enjoy that.” 
Will Pearson ’01, founding editor of the 
magazine Mental Floss and president of 
Mental Floss LLC, says that when he went 
to Duke, there was “nothing even close to 
this week’s experience.... | believe Duke is 
beginning to realize that in order to be a 
truly great institution, there must be a com- 
/mitment to students far beyond their four 











i 





f 


ork watch: a week of experts, advice, and 
metworking for career seekers 









tion—from 1960 to 1973. From 1973 to 
1977, he was deputy secretary of the North 
Carolina Department of Commerce and, 
later, special assistant and then chief of staff 
for Governor James E. Holshouser. 

As the senior alumni-relations officer at 
Duke, he serves an alumni body of 120,000, 
overseeing a staff of twenty-six and a budget 
that exceeds $4.2 million. During his ten- 
ure, Duke Magayine was established, the 
alumni education and travel program was 
expanded, class reunions were consolidated 
and revamped, information-technology ini- 
tiatives were introduced, and an affinity 
credit card was put in place to create rev- 
enue for increased alumni programming. 

Funderburk is a past chair and current 
member of the board of directors for the 
Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education, District I], and a former trustee 
for CASE, representing the district. He has 


years on campus. Duke is of course one of 
the best universities in the country, and this 
appears to be the next step in its evolu- 
tion—building a lifelong connection 
among Duke students and alumni.” 

The students, in turn, seemed apprecia- 
tive. Senior Andrew Lakis was particularly 
happy because, unlike some of the past Ca- 
reer Center events he’s attended, this one 
offered students advice in careers outside 
the financial-services realm. He attended 
panels on higher education and nonprofit 
work. 

Given the sheer number of panels, and 
their timing—early on a Saturday morn- 
ing—turnout for a few was modest. Mike 
Sacks, a senior, attended the performing- 
arts panel, and though he says he wasn’t sur- 
prised that fewer students were there as for 
the business panels, “this wasn’t as much a 
disappointment for me as it was an expecta- 
tion. But those many sitting disinterested 
and glassed-over in the banking and law 
panels surely could have gained some per- 
spective from the variable financial status 
yet unanimous happiness” of those commit- 
ted to the performing arts. 

Pearson says he believes Career Week 
benefited the alumni, too. “In a strange way, 
I think the alumni got just as much out of 
the event as the students. It helped each of 
us feel a greater connection to the universi- 
ty, and, as this grows, I think it will 
strengthen the alumni networks within var- 
ious fields.” 


—Lucas Schaefer ’04 


Answers and Information | 





I took a year after college just to travel. 
Should I include that on my résumé? 


|he short answer is that you don’t want 

large gaps on your résumé. This is true, 

regardless of whether you’ve been out of 

the workforce because you’ve been a 
homemaker, preparing for the priesthood, or 
simply taking a break from school. Unexplained 
gaps raise red flags. Relax. You can turn your 
time away into a plus not a minus. 

Unless you spent your time away as a beach 
bum in the Seychelles, you probably acquired 
important skills and knowledge. Did you, for 
example, learn valuable lessons about Middle 
Eastern culture from sitting in the Pudding 
Shop in Istanbul? Did you acquire a taste for 
Impressionism at the Louvre? And what did 
you learn from your actual travel experience? 

If you planned a year away, you undoubtedly 
developed organizational skills. You probably 
learned how to stretch a dollar in nine different 
directions and possibly acquired culina:y skills. 
The point is, this was not wasted time 

How, then, does travel relate to appiying for 
a position? First, you have to persuade your 
potential employer that you have the skills to 
be effective in the position for which you’re 
applying and the motivation to do the job. They 
may suspect you’re the kind of person who 
can’t take pressure or who has wanderlust and 
is incapable of settling down. Make it easy for 
them to see who you really are by addressing 
these issues subtly in your cover letter. Tell 
them what you’ve learned from your time away, 
but concentrate on the examples that most 
closely relate to the position for which you are 
applying. Employers often observe that those 
who’ve traveled extensively tend to have a 
high level of maturity, an ability to solve prob- 
lems, and excellent human-relations skills. 

There are some positions for which employ- 
ers won’t consider you unless you apply dur- 
ing your senior year and start work shortly 
after graduation. Don’t waste your time on 
these types of positions. Instead, concentrate 
on using your connections to get the attention 
of human resources or the hiring manager. 

Once you get to the interview phase, you’ve 
got it made. At that point, your interviewer 
has already decided that you have the basic 
qualifications and is now looking primarily for 
personal characteristics and “fit.” Your travels 
can provide a huge number of stories and 
examples to bolster your candidacy. The key is 
to make certain that your stories are relevant, 
as well as interesting. Don’t just make them 


laugh or cry; make them hire you! Good luck. 
—Sheila J. Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center, which offers 
career services to alumni as well as students. 


Send your questions to: 
careerdirector@studentaffairs.duke.edu 


http://career.studentaffairs.duke.edu/ 
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been a member of the Council for Alumni 
Association Executives since 1989 and chair 
of its board of directors in 1998-99. 

Harold “Spike” Yoh Jr. B.S.E. 58, trustee 
emeritus, has been appointed chair of the 
search committee for Funderburk’s suc- 
cessor. Candidates will be presented this 
summer to Robert S. Shepard, the newly 
appointed vice president for alumni affairs 
and development. To submit nominations 
and for information, contact Mary Jane Mor- 
row ’80, Ph.D. ’99, Box 90032, Durham, N.C. 
27708, (919) 684-3902. 


Shepard Succeeds Piva 


obert S. Shepard, director of devel- 
opment, will succeed retiring Duke 
senior vice president John J. Piva as 
Duke’s chief alumni and develop- 
ment officer, effective July 1. Together, Piva 
and Shepard led the Campaign for Duke, 
which raised $2.36 billion between January 
1, 1996, and December 31, 2003, the largest 
fund-raising campaign in Duke history and 
the fifth-largest in the history of American 
higher education. 
Piva, senior vice president for alumni 


affairs and development, will retire June 30, 
having served as the university’s chief de- 
velopment officer since 1982. Shepard has 
managed the Office of University Develop- 
ment for the past nine years. In his new 
position, he will also be responsible for 
overseeing the Office of Alumni Affairs and 
the Office of Development. Together, the 
two offices comprise 120 staff members. 

Shepard, who came to Duke as executive 
director of development in 1995, was 
named vice president for development in 
1998. His new title will be vice president for 
alumni affairs and development. 

President Nannerl O. Keohane praises 
Shepard and Piva as the “administrative 
backbone” of Duke’s record-setting fund- 
raising success. “John Piva has long planned 
to step down at the end of our campaign. 
There is no one in higher education in this 
field more accomplished, more committed, 
and more capable, and no one knows more 
than | how much his leadership has meant 
to Duke’s future,” she says. “He is a remark- 
ably persuasive person who helps all of us 
understand why philanthropy requires not 
only dollars, but also heart and vision. 
Everyone who cares about Duke is in his 
debt.” 

Shepard “has been a wonderful leader, 








A 
Heritage 
Of 
Giving 





If you have included Duke 

in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 
Heritage Society and provide 

| you. with a small token of 

our appreciation. 


The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 
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developing the infrastructure for our cam 
paign, leading the work of the Campaigr 
Steering Committee, and coordinating ou 
university-wide development team in mak 
ing the overall plan a reality,” says Keohane 
“President-elect [Richard] Brodhead share: 
my enthusiasm—and that of the full boar¢ 
of trustees—for Bob Shepard’s appointment. 

Under Piva and Shepard’s leadership, Duke 
has consistently ranked among the top ter 
in fund raising among U.S. universities, in 
cluding approximately $297 million raisec 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 2003. 

“Tam delighted Bob Shepard will become 
vice president for alumni affairs and devel 
opment in July,” says Michele Miller Sale 
78, J.D. 81, president of the Duke Alumn 
Association. “Bob has a terrific apprecia 
tion of the value alumni add to Duke, anc 
he understands the needs of the alumn 
association.” 

Before coming to Duke, Shepard was vic« 
dean of external affairs at the University o 
Pennsylvania’s School of Arts and Sciences 
and associate director of the Campaign fo 
Penn. He had been the chief developmen: 
officer at Roosevelt University in Chicago 
Shepard earned a doctorate at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago and also holds degrees from 
the University of lowa and Trinity College. 





The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684.9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 


http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAK: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu (Include your full name, 
address, and class year when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Please include mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: blucdevil@duke.edu 


NOTIGE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 





L. Karl Seman 743, a landscape artist who paints in 
oils, has had his works exhibited at Southern Exposure 
Gallery, the Ann Norton Sculpture Gallery, the Ar- 
_mory Art Center, the University of Colorado, and at 
the annual All Florida show, where he won first prize, 
| landscapes, senior art review at the Senior Art Show- 
case group show. He lives in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


| Patricia Francis Breuninger '52 is an attorney 
at the law firm Breuninger & Fellman in Scotch Plains, 
N.J., where she concentrates on labor and employ- 
ment law. She was named in the 2003-04 edition of 

| The Best Lawyers in America and a top lawyer in New 
Jersey in the March 2003 edition of New Jersey Maga- 
zine. She lives in Hoboken. 


/Dorothy Jenkins Combs ’53, a retired teacher 
and counselor, is the author of Dorothy's Window. She 
has written a second book, a children’s story called 
'Widdle Waddle, to be published this year. She lives in 
Rochester, Minn. 


‘Frank J. Maturo A.M. ’53, Ph.D. 56 has retired 
after 48 years of teaching zoology at Duke, UNC- 
Chapel Hill, and at the University of Florida, where 
he was director of its marine laboratory. He lives in 
) Gainesville. 


John Jay Allen °54, who retired from the Univer- 
jsity of Kentucky faculty, was honored by the Cervan- 
tes Society of America when it dedicated the spring 
2003 issue of its bulletin to him. The issue contained 
‘testimonials by former students and colleagues as well 
jas professional papers honoring him. He and his wife, 
Patricia, and their son live in Danville, Ky. 


Philip J. “Jack” Baugh 54 received the Duke 
Medical Alumni Association’s Honorary Alumnus 
Award during Medical Alumni Weekend ceremonies 
jin October. He served in the North Carolina legisla- 
lture, was a Duke trustee from 1981 to 1993, and 
chaired the board his last three years. He is president 
and CEO of P.J. Baugh Industries, Inc., in Nicholas- 


ville, Ky., where he and his wife, Jane, live. 








Shirley Sidney Ulmer A.M. 54, Ph.D. 56, a 
political science professor at the University of Ken- 
tucky, received the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation’s lifetime achievement award. The author of 
seven books and more than 75 articles or book chapters, 








Margaret Wischmeyer Taylor ’41 


f you have ever found your- 

self floundering between 

“Tie” and “lay” or fumbling 

through a sentence to avoid 
the wrong choice of “who” or 
“whom,” you can appreciate 
the magnitude of Margaret 
Wischmeyer Taylor’s mission 
as a grammarian. 

A longtime teacher at Cuya- 
hoga Community College in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where she 
founded the student newspaper 
as well as a grammar hotline, 
Taylor is also the author of 
The Basic English Handbook, 
published in 1995 by Harper- 
Collins College Publishers. 

The book is a useful guide 
for anyone who needs to mas- 
ter the English language. It’s 
also a summary of Taylor’s work 
as a teacher—drilling students 
in the rules of correct and 
effective English with lively 
good cheer and, one senses, a 
twinkle in her eye. 

Her ability to bring good 
humor to the work of master- 
ing the sometimes-arbitrary 
rules of English may well stem 
from her early experience of 
school as play; she spent many 
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hours as the only pupil in her 
older brother’s pretend class- 
room. His tutelage was effec- 
tive enough to jumpstart her 
schooling, allowing her to skip 
some early grades and finish 
high school at age sixteen. 

After spending a year at 
Indiana State University, not 
far from her home in Terre 
Haute, Taylor headed to Duke 
for “three marvelous years,” 
graduating magna cum laude. 
One of the requirements for 
her degree was a course in 
grammar—it was one of her 
favorites. 


After her marriage to Ed 
Taylor, an engineer, she 
worked as a newspaper re- 
porter in Dayton, Ohio, and 
adopted three children before 
embarking on her teaching 
career. Teaching allowed her 
to spend summers at her be- 
loved lakeside cabin in Michi- 
gan. It also gave her a chance 
to make a lasting impression 
on a couple of generations of 
students. 

“She made a big impact on 
my life,” says Joan Demirjian, 
a former editor of the college’s 
campus newspaper and now a 
reporter at a weekly paper in 
Ohio. “It’s amazing how much 
I use what she taught us. She 
was a perfectionist, and that 
has helped me deal with other 
editors.” 

Marianne Pescho, another 
former student editor, remem- 
bers Taylor’s good humor and 
drive to tap each person’s po- 
tential. Other teachers might 
give up on some of their stu- 
dents. Not Taylor. “It didn’t 
matter where the student was 
academically, she gave her 
all,” Pescho says. 

By the time Taylor retired 
in 1992, she had won every 
teaching award the campus 
had to offer, as well as nation- 
al recognition for the gram- 
mar hotline, where for years 
she provided callers of all ages 





with expert advice on grammar. 
It is now staffed by instruc- 
tors at the school’s writing 
center, although they don’t 
forward calls to their home 
after hours as Taylor did. 

A series of textbook merg- 
ers and acquisitions has left 
The Basic English Handbook 
without a publishing home. 
Taylor says she hopes that is 
only temporary; the contents 
are on a disc, ready to spring 
back into print at a moment’s 
notice. 

Meanwhile, at age eighty- 
three, she spends more time at 
her Michigan lake house and 
continues to pay attention to 
grammar, cringing at the con- 
fusion of “it’s” for “its” or the 
use of a nominative pronoun 
as the object of a preposition 
in phrases like “between you 
and I.” 


“T cringe a lot,” she says. 
—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance writer 
based in Baltimore. 


For a copy of the book: 


www.ameritech.net/users/ 
taylor_stock/index.html 
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he has been included in The Pioneers of Judicial Be 
havior. He and his wife, Margaret, live in Lexington, Ky. 


Thomas Blackburn ‘56, a former Duke baseball 
player, was inducted into the New England Basketball 
Hall of Fame for his work as athletics director and coach 
at the Worcester Academy. His basketball teams have 
amassed a 395-142 record and have reached the New 
England Prep School Championship Finals eleven 
times, with seven titles overall. He lives in Harwich 


Port, Mass 


Freeman Lowell Ashworth °57 is the author of 
Afterglow (1stBooks Library), a historical novel about 
Heuvelton, a small town in upstate New York, after 


World War Il. He lives in Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Ann Hadley Deupree '57 owns a spiritual journey 
program called On Your Path, which educates the 
community in walking the labyrinth as well as small- 
group travel to experience the culture of the Eastern 
Band of the Cherokees. She and her husband, John, 
live in Hendersonville, N.C. 


Danny B. Jones ’58, M.1. '62, the Sid W. Richard- 
son Professor, Margaret Root Brown Chair of ophthal- 


mology and Distinguished Professor at Baylor College 


of Medicine in Houston, received the Special Recog- 
nition Award from the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology for his innovative research in the field of 
corneal and external disease. 


MARRIAGES: William C. Wagner 19755 to Ka- 


trina R. Byers on Oct. 4. Residence: New London, N.]. 


James T. O’Kelley Jr. B.S.C_E. ’63, chief of 


Homeland Security Operations for the Department 
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of the Interior, received the department's Superior 
Service Award for “outstanding contributions in 
geospatial and remote sensing support for critical 
operations of the Department of Defense.” He was 
also honored by the National Intelligence Council 
with a certificate of excellence and an NIC medal- 
lion for his “superb analytical work.” He led a team o 
U.S. Geological Survey specialists that analyzed the 
impact of deliberate flooding of the Tigris and 
Euphrates River valleys. He lives in Vienna, Va. 


Ron L. Seckinger '63 retired from the CIA after 
24 years as analyst, counterintelligence officer, and 
senior executive and now works for Booz Allen 


Hamilton in McLean, Va. 


Marie J. Hertzig ‘64 received the Spirit of 
Greenwich award by the YWCA of Greenwich, 
Conn., which recognizes female volunteers who have 
made a positive impact in their community. She is 
president of the Greenwich Scholarship Association 
and an active member of local town meetings. She 
and her husband, Mel, live in Greenwich. 


Kay Herrin Woodruff '64 was named the 2003 
Pathologist of the Year by the College of American 
Pathologists for her contributions to the field and to 
the programs and activities of CAP. She is a life 
trustee of CAP. She has retired from the Doctor's 
Medical Center in San Pablo, Calif., and serves on 
the executive boards of the American Red Cross, 
Northern California Blood Services, the Berkeley 
Food and Housing Project, and the Alta Bates 
Summitt Foundation. She lives in Berkeley, Calif. 


Ronald L. Arenson ‘65, the Alexander R. Margulis 
Distinguished Professor and chair of the radiology 
department at the University of California at San 
Francisco, was elected president of the Academy of 
Radiology Research. He chairs the credentials com- 
mittee at the UCSF Medical Center, after serving as 
both medical staff president and executive medical 
board chair. He and his wife, Ellen, live in Mill Valley, 
Calif. They have three children, daughters Elizabeth 
Rachel Arenson 96 and Catherine Alice 
Arenson ’00, and son Jonathan, a Duke freshman. 


James A. Reiffel '65, a physician, is a member of 
the faculty at Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in the cardiology division 
and director of electrocardiography at Columbia’s 
medical center. He is the author of Reload: the Rules 
of Mulligan Golf, a spoof of the USGA rules of golf. 
He and his wife, Bonnie, live in Scarsdale, N.Y., and 
have two children and a grandchild. 


Sammy R. Merrill A.M. '66, distinguished profes- 
sor of German at Mary Washington University, was 
named the college’s first recipient of the J. Christopher 
Bill Outstanding Faculty Service Award. He and his 
wife, Betty, live in Fredericksburg, Va. 


Dennis M. Campbell '67, Ph.D. ’73, headmaster 
of Woodberry Forest School in Virginia, was elected a 
trustee of The Duke Endowment. A United Metho- 
dist minister, he was was dean of Duke’s Divinity 
School and a professor of theology from 1982 to 1997. 
He and his wife, Leesa, have two children, including 
Margaret Campbell-Krause 96. 


Betty Vos ’67, a senior research associate at Uni- 

versity of Minnesota’s Center for Restorative Justice 
and Peacemaking, has co-published Facing Violence: 
The Path of Restorative Justice and Dialogue. 


Phillip N. Froelich 68 is the Frances B. Eppes 
Professor of oceanography at Florida State University, 
where he is also on the staff of the National High 
Magnetic Field Laboratory. He lives in Tallahassee. 


Lynn Edward Wagner J.[). '68, president of 
Litigation Alternatives Inc. in Winter Park, Fla., and 
Venetia, Pa., was appointed to the arbitration and 


mediation panels of the World Intellectual Property 
Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. He also was 
appointed president-elect of the Florida chapter of 
the Association for Conflict Resolution. 


Thomas C. Clark ’69 is a managing director and 
head of U.S. Trust’s Greenwich, Conn., office. He is 
also a senior banker for U.S. Trust’s Connecticut 
offices and a senior credit officer for the eastern U.S. 
sector. He is the founding chair of the Private Lending 
Committee and Private Lending Roundtable of the 
Risk Management Association. He is a member of 
the board of the Duke Alumni Association and 
serves on its executive committee. He chairs Union 
College’s board of trustees. He is president emeritus 
of the Lubovitch Dance Co., a director and treasurer 
of the Metropolitan Opera Club, director and secre- 
tary of the Eos Orchestra, and director of the 
American Composers Orchestra. 
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Julie A. Gaisford J.D. ’70, an attorney, was elect- 
ed to a four-year term on Whitman College’s board of 

overseers. She has been public defender for the Na- 
tive Americans of the Suquamish Tribe since 1992. 
She lives in Seattle. 


J. Keith Kennedy ’70, M.Div. 74 was appointed 
| deputy sergeant-at-arms of the U.S. Senate by Senate 
“majority leader Bill Frist. 





Gael Marshall Chaney 773 is co-president of the 
Virginia Museum of Natural History Foundation. She 
and her husband, Smith, and their daughter, Ruth 


Decker Chaney ’04, live in Martinsville, Va. 


Deborah Smith Douglas "73, a spiritual director 
and retreat leader, has published The Praying Life, a 
collection of essays and poems that draws from events 
‘of her own life. She lives in Santa Fe, N.M. 





‘Larry Klayman "73 has entered the race for the 
Republication nomination for the Senate seat held 
by Bob Graham of Florida. He is founder of Washing- 
ton-based watchdog group Judicial Watch, which has 
sued President Bill Clinton and Hillary Clinton, Vice 
President Dick Cheney, President Fidel Castro, and 
Osama bin Laden. He lives in Miami. 


‘Kenneth Lee Whitehurst '73, M.Ed. ’80 is the 
associate vice president for academic and student 
services for North Carolina’s community college sys- 
tem, where he oversees the directors of student devel- 
opment services and the Hispanic/Latino initiative. 


(Roberta Bartow Matthews ’74 is the director 
of capital giving at Rhodes College in Memphis, 
Tenn., where she is responsible for the implementa- 
tion and development of all capital projects and 
building and construction campaigns. 

) 


Jared Naphtali Schwartz M.D. 74, Ph.D. 75, 
director of the pathology/laboratory medicine depart- 
ment at Presbyterian Healthcare in Charlotte, was 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the College of 
American Pathologists. 


Carolyn Smith 775 is a bereavement counselor at 
The Hospice of the Florida Suncoast. She and her 
husband, William, live in Largo, Fla. 


Carlos Alonso Forment ’76, director of the 
Center for the Investigation and Documentation of 
Public Life in Buenos Aires, Argentina, published 
Democracy in Latin America Vol. 1: Selfhood and Public 
Life in Mexico and Peru. 


Mary Kimmitt Laxton ’76 is a civilian physician 
assistant at the U.S. Army Health Clinic in Bamberg, 
Germany, where she treats active-duty soldiers and 





their families, retirees, and civilian employees in the 
military medical center. She and her husband, Steve, 
and their two daughters live in Bamberg. 


Daniel Henry Usner A.M. ’76, Ph.D.’81 was 
appointed the Holland McTyeire Professor of history 
at Vanderbilt University. He taught for 22 years at 
Cornell University and has been a Los Angeles Times 
Distinguished Fellow at the Huntington Library in 
San Marino, Calif. 


George C. Wright Ph.D. 77 was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Prairie AQM University in Prairie View, Texas. 


Robert Benjamin Stein Ph.D. ’78, M.D. ’79 was 
appointed president of the pharmacy company Roche 
Palo Alto, which focuses on the discovery and early 

clinical development of new ways to combat arthritis. 
He was president and chief scientific officer at Incyte 
Corp. He is a member of the University of California 
president's advisory board for science and innovation. 


Andrew S. Lasine ’79, a partner at the law firm 
Keziah, Gates, & Samet, completed a hike of Mt. 
Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, following the Lemosho- 
Western Breach route to the 19,340-foot summit. He 
and his wife, Sue, and their two daughters live in 


High Point, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Scott Fugate 
Midkiff B.S.E. 79, Ph.D. ’85 and Sofia Z. Midkiff 
on Nov. 4. Named Victoria Lin. 


John Heyward Hickey J.D. ’80, a trial lawyer 
and president of the Dade County Bar Association, 
was named a fellow and life member of the Florida 
Bar Foundation. He lives in Coral Gables. 





Carolyn Anne McManus A.H. Cert. ’80, M.S. ’80, 
clinical coordinator for wellness services at Swedish 
Medical Center in Seattle, published Group Wellness 
Programs for Chronic Pain and Disease Management. 


John Dear ’81, former executive director of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, has published Mary 
Nazareth, Prophet of Peace, which retells the story of 
“Mary, the peacemaker.” He lives in Potomac, Md. 


Kwan Yue Yeong A.M. ’82 has resigned as chief 
executive officer for the Singapore Sports Council 
after ten years in the post. 


Martha Morris Bunch 83 was promoted to dean 
of academic services at Greensboro College in North 
Carolina. She and her husband, Thomas, and their 
son live in Greensboro. 


Brian S. Hernandez ’83, M.B.A. ’89 is group 
sales manager at AT&T Wholesale, where he manages 
Equant transport and oversees the managed-services 
account team. He and his wife, Susan, and their two 
daughters live in Haymarket, Va. 


Lauren Dale Menkes ’83 has joined the business 
affairs department of United Talent Agency in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. She and her husband, Rafael, 
and their daughter live in Santa Monica. 


Gregory Mark Smith ’84, an associate professor 
of communication and graduate director of the 
Moving Image Studies program at Georgia State 
University, is the author of Film Structure and the 
Emotion System. He lives in Decatur, Ga. 


Brian Bornstein ’85 is the author of Determining 
Damages: The Psychology of Jury Awards. He is an 
associate professor in the law school and the psychol- 
ogy department at the University of Nebraska. He 
and his wife, physician A. Christine Emler ’86, 
and their two daughters live in Lincoln, Neb. 
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LIVING THE ENTREPRENEURIAL DREAM 


John R. McAdams B.S.E. 


s a youngster, | liked to 
build things. When we 
went to the beach, I 
built highway inter- 
changes in the sand.” Little 
did John R. McAdams realize 
then that his intricate beach 
designs would become the 
basis of his life’s work: creat- 


ing land-development plans 


for shopping centers, college 


buildings, and residential 
communities. 

If not as romantic as trac- 
ings in the sand, the work is 
satisfying nonetheless. He is 
the founder and president of 
the John R. McAdams Com- 
pany, Inc., which, simply put, 
begins working with clients 
before a project even reaches 
the drawing board and contin- 
ues through the ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony. 

“We're not architects. We 
don’t build anything,” says 
McAdams. “What we do is 
master planning.” 

After graduating from Duke, 
McAdams, a Raleigh native, 
spent a year working for a 
construction-engineering firm 
in Denver. He then returned 
to the South, the area he 
knew the best, spending the 
next eight years with Pridgen 
Consultants, now defunct, as 
a consulting engineer. 

“T could have become a 
Pridgen partner, but my goal 
ever since I was a Duke engi- 
neering student was to own 
my own business,” he says. 
Step one was to return to 
Duke in 1978 as an evening 
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M.B.A. student. “It was my 
way to remove some of the 
mystery out of business.” 
Although McAdams is not 
the type who normally wings 
it, as a first-year business- 
school student, he quit his 
Pridgen job and started his 
own consulting firm. It was 
hardly a textbook approach to 
sound career planning, where 


the conventional wisdom is 
stay employed, complete grad- 
uate school, and then start a 
business. But he took the 
gamble, becoming his own 
boss in the growing land- 
development-design field. 

It was a harrowing period, 
juggling class assignments 
while also running a start-up 
business. “I needed to move 
fast just to pay the bills,” 
McAdams recalls. “Savings 
would pay my living expenses 
for only three months. I 
avoided a financial crunch by 
getting some design work. I 
ached for the day where I 
would have some leisure time.” 

Now age fifty-six, he’s far 
from retirement, but, being a 
planner, he’s already looking 
ahead. “I am in the process of 
letting other employees buy 
into the company,” he says. In 
ten years, he anticipates his 
ownership will be less than 30 
percent. 

There are now 120 em- 
ployees in the Research Tri- 
angle Park and newly opened 
Charlotte offices. They prepare 
site-construction documents, 
obtain construction permits, 


and handle the behind-the- 
scenes engineering tasks 
before ground is ever broken 
for the likes of the Streets at 
Southpoint Mall in Durham, 
one of the Southeast’s newer 
and larger regional shopping 
centers; Meadowmont, a 435- 
acre residential and commer- 
cial community still under 
construction in Chapel Hill; 





Duke’s Center for Jewish 
Life; and the Doris Duke 
Center at the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens. 

Site planning, in the pub- 
lic’s mind, is too often the 
prelude to stripping forests 
and despoiling farmlands to 
create potential urban sprawl. 
That misperception led to 
the firm’s volunteering its 
services to the Triangle Land 
Conservancy. McAdams is 
now president-elect of the 
conservancy’s board. 

“We serve the land-devel- 
opment industry, and we 
strongly believe in the appro- 
priateness of the ‘built 
environment’ and personal 
property rights,” he says. 
“But we also believe there are 
some tracts of land that ought 
to be protected from develop- 
ment, and left in their natural 
condition.” 


—Robert K. Otterbourg 


Otterbourg is a freelance 
writer based in Durham. 


Sanford Perry Keziah ’85 is a principal at Kin 
dred Keziah Inc., a Boulder-based marketing strategy 
firm that helps li bal Companies, inc luding ( ‘oca 
Cola, General Motors, and Foot Locker, position thei: 
brands better. He and his wife, Victoria Kindred, live 
in Boulder, Colo 


Michael Boesel Bee A.M. '86, a lieutenant com 
mander, was awarded the Meritorious Service Medal 
while assigned to the Coast Guard Intelligence Coor 
dination Center in Washington, where he improved 
intelligence support to all Coast Guard missions. 


Richard C. Friedberg M.1). ’86, chair of 
saystate Health System’s pathology department in 
Springfield, Mass., was awarded the 2003 College of 
American Pathologists Foundation Lansky Award. 
le is also the deputy chair of the pathology depart- 
ment at Tufts University’s medical school in Boston. 


Kenneth Alonzo Murphy ’86, J.1). 89 was a 
anelist at a seminar, “Retaining and Using Experts,’ 
co-sponsored by the Philadelphia Bar Institute and 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association civil litigation sec 





ion. He spoke on document and privilege issues. He 
is a shareholder with the firm Miller, Alfano & 
Raspanti, where he concentrates in commercial liti- 
gation and affirmative professional malpractice. 


David Erich Nahmias ’86 was appointed deputy 
assistant attorney general In the criminal division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice, overseeing the coun 
terterrorism, fraud, and appellate sections and the 
capital-case unit. He and his wife, Cathy O’Neil, anc 
their son live in Arlington, Va. 


Tanya Martin Pekel ’86, J.D. ’89 is chief of staff 
for Pat Harvey, the superintendent of St. Paul’s 
School. She has worked as a corporate attorney in 
New York and Los Angeles and has served as a Whit 
House fellow on education issues. 


Seung Jin Song B.SE. 86, an associate professo1 
at Seoul National University, received the Melville 
Medal from the American Society of Mechanical En 
gineers International. He was recognized for a paper 
he co-authored, “Unsteady Flow and Whirl-Inducing 
Forces in Axial-Flow Compressors: Part I—Experimen 
and Part I1—Analysis.” He lives in Seoul, Korea. 


Timothy N. Thoelecke Jr. '86, president of 

Garden Concepts Inc., was awarded first place in the 
over-$75,000 category of the annual Landscape Desigt 
Residential Awards Program. He lives in Glenview, III. 


Jane-Scott Cantus '87 is senior vice president 
for business development and client services at 
Fiduciary Investment Management International in 
Washington. She was an investment adviser for the 
private-wealth-management division of Morgan 
Stanley and Co. She lives in Alexandria, Va. 


David Baker Rubenstein ’87, a founding part- 
ner for the Carlyle Group, is one of the firm’s top 
fund-raisers. He lives in Haverford, Pa. 


Marita Bell Fairbanks ’88 is the executive 
director of Fresh Arts Coalition, a collaboration of 
arts groups in Houston, where she and her husband, 
Jonathan, live. 


James A. Krillenberger M.B.A. ’88 is a partner 
in the valuation practice at the professional services 
firm Ernst & Young. He and his wife, Debbie, and 
their two children live in Hinsdale, III. 


Steven Robert Harman ’89 is a controller for 
Amazon.com in the United Kingdom 


John Clark Reaves 89 has founded the Fayette- 
ville, N.C., law firm Reaves & Reaves, Attorneys at Law, 
with his brother, Leonard Holden Reaves 92. 


David Jay Schwartz ’89 is senior vice president 
and general counsel of Toys “R” Us Inc. He and his 


wife, Amy, and their two daughters live in North 


Caldwell, N.J. 
Scott Edward Stephenson B.S.E. ’89 is direc- 


tor of sales and marketing for Timbre Software Inc. 
He and his wife, Anne, live in Fort Collins, Colo. 


MARRIAGES: Robert Wesley Taylor ’88 to 
Lisa Alice Dietz on Dec. 7 in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Residence: Dallas...Scott Edward 
Stephenson B.S.E. ’89 to Anne Finn on Sept. 6. 
Residence: Fort Collins, Colo. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to Brian S. 
Hernandez ’83, M.B.A. ’89 and Susan Donovan 
Hernandez on Sept. 29. Named Alexandra Margaret... 
Second child and first daughter to Lori Levinson 
83 and Harold Levine on Aug. 27. Named Danielle 
Gillian...Second child and first son to Elisabeth 
G. Thorington ’83 and Stephen A. Mongillo on 
March 8, 2003. Named William Stephen. ..First child 
and son to Jacquelyn Hatch Howard B.S.E. ’85 
-and Shelton Howard on Sept. 30. Named Jordan 
Francis... Third son to Frank Anthony Putzu ’85 
and Sandra Nance Putzu ’85 on Oct. 23. 
Named John Nance...First child and son to David 
Erich Nahmias 86 and Cathy O'Neil on Oct. 4. 
Named Stephen Gregory...Second child and first son 
to Ronald Albert Robins Jr. ’86 and Mary 
Robins on Sept. 23. Named Maxwell James...First 
child and daughter to Marita Bell Fairbanks ’88 
and Jonathan Fairbanks on June 17, 2003. Named 
Adelaide Hallie...Second child and first daughter to 
(Michael Anton Harman B.S.E. ’88 and Mary 
Palmer Harman M.B.A. ’98 on Nov. 2. Named 
Hailey Virginia...Second child and first son to Karina 
‘Pergament Houghton ’88 and Andrew Houghton 
‘on May 30, 2003. Named Henry...Second son to Judy 
‘Friedman Marotti ’88 and William Marotti on 
March 13, 2003. Named Gabriel Hayden... Twin sons 
to lana Karas Davis ’89 and Richard Davis on 
Nov. 6. Named Andrew Steven and Adam Michael... 
First child and son to Kimberly Cooper Irwin 
’89 and David W. Irwin on Oct. 31. Named Henry 
Michael. 


Peter John Roth 790, J.D. ’93, a partner in the 
Century City, Calif., office of the law firm Allen 
Matkins Leck Gamble & Mallory, was appointed 
adjunct professor at Loyola Law School-Los Angeles. 
He teaches commercial real property transactions. 





Tracy Thomas Stone 190 is the director of the 
KPMG's Washington National Tax Office’s personal 
financial-planning practice. She and her husband, 
Chris, and her two children live in Alexandria, Va. 


Scott Edward Cawood 191 is a principal of 
Arbor Investment Services, a fee-only investment- 
advisory firm based in Winston-Salem. 


Julie Hack '91 is a Mary Kay independent beauty 
consultant. She and her husband, Robert Juman, and 
their son live in Millburn, N.J. 


Catherine Michele Kirk J.S. '92 is assistant 
yeneral counsel in labor and employment at 
floneywell International. She lives in New York. 


Leonard Holden Reaves 192 has founded the 
fayetteville, N.C., law firm Reaves & Reaves, Attor- 
neys at Law, with his brother, John Clark 
Reaves ’89. 


Soren David Windram B.S._E. ’92 is a veterinarian 
tt the New Hope Animal Hospital in Durham. He and 
lis wife, Alison, and their daughter live in Durham. 


Julie Christine Benda 793 is the chief financial 





officer of Bank One’s retail division. Her husband, 


Ray Weldon Helms B.S_E. 94, a cardiology fellow, 


and their son live in Chicago. 

Anne Gallagher Ernst 93, an aquatic ecologist 
for the U.S. Geological Survey in Troy, N.Y., also 
teaches at Skidmore College. She and her husband, 
Jesse, live in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Madan N. Kandula 93, who completed his resi- 
dency in otolaryngology (head and neck surgery) at 


the University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, 


has joined the practice of Affiliated ENT S.C. in Mil- 


waukee. He and his wife, Gwen, live in Brookfield, Wis. 


Robin S. Buck 94, director of Study Abroad 
Services at AIU-London, received a master’s degree 
in intercultural relations at Antioch University- 
McGregor. She lives in London. 


Ray Weldon Helms B.S.E. ’94 is a cardiology fel- 
low at Loyola University in Chicago. His wife, Julie 
Christine Benda 93, a CFO at Bank One, and 
their son live in Chicago. 


Clarence Theodore Henry Jr. '94 is a history 
and government teacher at Roland Park Country 
School. He and his wife, Kara Cerveny 6, a 
Ph.D. candidate at Johns Hopkins University, live in 
Baltimore. 


Amy Cairney Prewett '94 is a marketing manag- 
er at Best Software in Norcross, Ga. Her husband, 
Todd Prewett B.S.E. '94, is an associate general 
counsel at Emory University. The couple and their 
son live in Atlanta. 


Jonathan J. Williams B.S.E. 94 completed his 
residency in internal medicine and pediatrics at 

















eae Color Blue are You? 


L, North Carolina there are two famous-yet distinct- shades of blue, but 


there is a place where they co-exist and blend into one beautiful hue. 


Where? At Governors Club. Join your fellow Duke and UNC alumni and 


faculty where our common bond is fostered through devotion to our homes, 


living well and to our Club. Whether you live nearby or are in town fora 


game...looking for a place to raise your family or have a second home...we 


offer many membership levels and home styles to fit your way of life. 


Come be our guest and play around. To schedule a personal 


tour of our community and club, set-up a tee time, or to become 


a member, call Ericka McCaw at 919.918.7276 or email her at 


emccaw@govclubinc.com 


GOVERNORS CLUB 


GovernorsClubine.com | 11000 Governors Drive | Chapel Hill, NC 27517 
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UNC-Chapel Hill’s medical school, where he is chief 
resident in pediatrics and an assistant clinical profes 
rr of internal medicine ind pr liatrics 


Jennifer Tassa Bhojwani 1.5... '95 is complet 
ing her residency in obstetrics and gynecology at 


Medical Center in Charlotte, where she 


( iolina 

plans to enter private practice next year. She and her 
husband, Navin, and their son live in Charlotte 
Timothy Colin Call M.B.A.95 is the chief in 
vestment officer and senior vice president of Beacon 


[rust Co. in Madison, N.] 


products, balanced accounts, and bond accounts 


. where he oversees equity 


Tina Clarke Dur 05 is a cancer epidemiologist 
studying the etiologies of breast cancer and lym 
phoma at the Northern California Cancer Center, a 
nonprofit cancer research institute in Union City 
She and her husband, Philip, and their son live in 
Burlingame, Calif 


Alka Gandhi 5 is assistant professor in economics 
at Lycoming College in Williamsport, Pa. She recently 
earned her Ph.D. at Ohio State University, where she 


received a Citation for Excellence in Teaching. 


John C. Hughes 5 was promoted to athletics 
director at Northwest Guilford High School in 
Greensboro, where he was varsity basketball coach. 
He teaches Advanced Placement European history 
and world history. He and his wife, Anna, and their 
two children live in Greensboro, N.C. 


Mark C. Lamb 795, an attorney with the law firm 
Preston Gates & Ellis in Seattle, was elected to the 
city council of Bothell, Wash. He and his wife, 
Kimberly, and their two children live in Bothell. 


Vineet Kumar Sarin B.S.E. 5 is director of 
research and development at Kinamed Inc., which 


Traditionally, bequests have been 
a significant source of Duke’s 
financial support. Your bequest 


A Gift Today. 


academic excellence. 


A Gift 


Tomorrow. 


High federal estate tax rates 


making a bequest to Duke. 


Join the more than 2,200 
other Duke alumni and friends 
as a member of the Heritage 
Society, an honorary circle of 
University alumni and friends 
who have planned an estate 


to Duke will help to ensure 
Duke’s continued strength and 


significantly lower the cost of 


or life income gift to Duke. 


specializes in the design and manufacture of medical 
devices for orthopedic surgery and neurosurgery. He 
lives in Thousand Oaks, Calif 


Tiffani Lee Sherman 05 is a producer/coordinator 
at St. Petersburg College, where she produces videos 
and satellite broadeasts for the Multijurisdictional 
Counterdrug Task Force Training program, which 
helps train police officers nationwide about drug dan- 
gers. She is president of the Duke Club of Tampa Bay. 


Kara Lynn Cerveny 16 is completing her Ph.D. 
in cell biology and biochemistry at Johns Hopkins 
University. She and her husband, Clarence 
Henry Jr. ‘94, a teacher, live in Baltimore. 


Matthew Roberts Eggers 16, who earned his 
M.B.A. at Stanford University in June 2003, is a 
product manager for the biotech company Genentech. 
He lives in San Francisco. 


Suzanne Pena Viana 16 is a real estate attorney 
at Burger King Corp. She and her husband, Carlos, 
and their daughter live in Pinecrest, Fla. 


Christian J. Bollinger (97 works for the U.S. 
Department of State. He and his wife, attorney Cara 
Snyder 99, live in Washington. 


Katherine Elizabeth Keane '97 is marketing 
communications manager for Wild Dunes Resort in 
Isle of Palms, S.C. She and her husband, Christoper 
J. Meaney, live in Charleston. 


Jessica Sarah Budnitz 98, founder and execu- 
tive director of Juvenile Justice Partners, a child- 
focused legal clinic, received the Gary Bellow Public 
Service Award, Harvard Law School’s highest recog- 
nition for practicing public interest law. She has been 
a consultant for the School to Prison Pipeline initia- 
tive, which explores the links between school failure 
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and entry into the juvenile justice system, and for th 
Juvenile Rights Advocacy Project, a clinical progran 
at Boston College Law School. 


John Howell Shadle Il 98, who earned his 
master’s degree in public health from UNC-Chapel 
Hill’s School of Public Health, was awarded a 
National Research Service Award from the National 
Institute of Mental Health to pursue a doctorate in 
health policy and administration. 


Bogdan luliu Epureanu [’h.1). 99, an assistant 
professor at the University of Michigan, was awardec 
the Pi Tau Sigma Gold Medal for outstanding 
achievement in mechanical engineering from the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers Inter- 
national. He lives in Ann Arbor. 


Cara Allison Snyder 99 js an associate in the 
law firm Leigh Fisher Associates, where she special- 
izes in airport finance. She and her husband, 
Christian J. Bollinger '97, live in Washington. 


MARRIAGES: Lisa Pittman Andrews 791 to 
Todd Mason Andrews on May 18, 2003. Residence: 
Raleigh... Anne Gallagher Ernst '93 to Jesse 
Ernst on May 21, 2003. Residence: Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y....Lori Wood '94 to Gillis Shanahan 
Cashman 197 on Aug. 23. Residence: Boston... 
Clarence Theodore Henry Jr. 94 to Kara 
Lynn Cerveny 96 on Sept. 6. Residence: Balti- 
more...Christian J. Bollinger 97 to Cara 
Allison Snyder 99 on Sept. 20. Residence: Wash 
ington...Gillis Shanahan Cashman 97 to 
Lori Wood °%4 on Aug. 23. Residence: Boston... 
Katherine Elizabeth Keane '97 to Christophe 
Jon Meany on Oct. 18. Residence: Charleston, S.C... 
Mark Andrew MacDonald M.B.A. '97 to Maureer 
Elizabeth Jordan on Aug. 2. Residence: Raleigh... 
Kristina Jean Kopf 98 to Edward Bryan 
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Thomas 98 on Sept. 14. Residence: Decatur, Ga.... 
Clayton Albertson 99 to Jacqueline Arthur 
99 on May 24, 2003. Residence: Charlotte... 

Katie Marie Bartram 99 to Dustin J. Calhoun 
on April 19, 2003. Residence: Lexington, Ky.... 
Brittany Leigh Boldt ’99 to Joseph Michael 
Burnett 99, M.B.A. '04 on July 12. Residence: Los 
Gatos, Calif....Jason Ernst Holloway B.S.E. 
99, M.E.G.M. ’00 to Lori Kathryn Huneryager 
B.S.E. 99 on Oct. 11 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Pleasant Hill, Calif....Amy Alyson McDowell 
99 to Graham McGee Kelley on Nov. 15. Residence: 
Woodinville, Wash....Aaron Thomas Miller 99 
to Katherine Anne Hayes on Oct. 12...Cara 
Allison Snyder ’99 to Christian J. Bollinger 
97 on Sept. 20. Residence: Washington. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Amanda 
Beck Freedman 190 and Dan Freedman on Oct. 
2. Named Ava Catherine...Second child and daughter 
to Mindy Hogue Miller '90 and Russell Miller on 
Noy. 6. Named Taylor Danielle...Second child and 
first son to Tracy Thomas Stone 90 and Chris 
Stone on Oct. 29. Named Tucker Thomas... Third 
child and second daughter to Amy Bernhardt 
Strawser 790 and Todd E. Strawser on March 19. 
Named Lindsay Allison...A son to Julie Hack '91 
and Robert Juman on Noy. 19. Named Riley Hack 
Juman...Second child and son to Erie Bruce 
Kirsten 9! and Tracy Cody Kirsten 91 on 
Noy. 2. Named Owen Bruce...Second daughter to 
Lynn Kellmanson Matheny '9! and Richard 
Lee Matheny III 91 on April 16. Named Esther... 
Second child and first son to Sybil Rockwell Robb 
'91 and William Robb on April 8, 2003. Named 
Charles Rockwell... Third child and second son to 
Adam Stock Spilker 9! and Rachel Spilker on 
Dec. 20. Named Isaac Liam...Daughter to Jeff 
Belkin ’92 and Dara Steele-Belkin 96, |.D. 99 
yn Oct. 14. Named Sabrina...First child and son to 
Kristen Sanford Bernhardt B.S.E. ’92 and Bill 
Bernhardt on Aug. 5. Named William Alexander... 
First child and daughter to Karen Lebowitz Kohn 
92 and Alan Kohn on Aug. 2. Named Kendall Nicole... 
Second child and son to Rayleen Venezia Romeo 
92 and John Charles Romeo on Oct. 25. Named 
john Dominick...First child and son to Julie 
Christine Benda 93 and Ray Weldon Helms 
3.S.E. 94 on Nov. 24. Named Jackson Paul Helms... 
Daughter to Heather Lynn Heiman ’93 and Steve 
Persell on July 25. Named Abigail Dara. ..First child 
nd daughter to Anthony Adrian Onorato 193 
ind Joanna Onorato on Aug. 13. Named Ava Camille... 
first child and son to Ray Weldon Helms B.S.E. 
4 and Julie Christine Benda "93 on Nov. 24. 
Named Jackson Paul Helms...First child and daughter 
o Cheska Demars Levy 94 and David 
yeasongood Levy "4 on Nov. 21. Named Ryan 
Datherine...First son to Joe Lichtenberger '94 
nd Nadja Lichtenberger on Dec. 5. Named Maxim 
oseph...First child and daughter to José Manuel 
Aartinez 94 and Kathryn Lee Abbott 96 on 
Yet. 15. Named Ana Kristine Martinez...First child 
nd son to Amy Cairney Prewett 194 and 
fichael Todd Prewett B.S.E. 94 on Nov. 24. 
Jamed Jack Leslie...First child and son to Jennifer 
fassa Bhojwani B.S.E. 95 and Navin Bhojwani 
in Noy. 17. Named John “Jack” Navin...First son to 
lina Clarke Dur 95 and Philip Dur on Oct. 19. 
{amed Philip Weston Gilchrist V “Quinn”...Second 
pn to John C. Hughes 95 and Anna Hughes on 
fay 23, 2003. Named John “Jack” Isaac... Daughter 
> Mark C. Lamb 95 and Kimberly Lamb on Aug. 
Named Jacqueline Grace...First child and daughter 
Kathryn Lee Abbott 96 and José Manuel 
artinez 94 on Oct. 15. Named Ana Kristine 
artinez...First child and daughter to Craig Barnes 
6 and Susan Neely-Barnes "96 on July 4. Named 
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Paul Holmbeck ’83 


enmark is no place for 
a social lobbyist. That 
was the thought Paul 
Holmbeck had when 
he arrived there ten years ago 
—after marrying a Danish 
woman—to find that some- 
body had already come through 
lobbying and reforming and 
generally bettering the place, 
and giving no thought to 
future generations who would 
have no streets to clean up or 
hungry mouths to feed. 

“There was no poverty,” he 
recalls. “People’s basic needs 
were all taken care of. They 
had housing. They had jobs.” 
In short, things were just fine, 
and Holmbeck, accustomed to 
an abundance of inequalities 
and injustices in the United 
States, found himself, for the 
first time in his life, without a 
cause. “I said to myself, 
“There’s no use for me here.’” 

Holmbeck missed Durham. 
There had been plenty of use 
for him there. After graduating, 
he’d spent eight years working 
with local residents in the 
neighborhoods bordering 
Duke on housing issues and 
health and drug problems. 

“Tt was in those years that 
we went from being a grass- 
roots advocacy effort to actu- 
ally trying to build some 
institutions that could make 
real change,” he recalls, “like 
the Durham Community Land 
Trust, a nonprofit that provides 
permanent, affordable housing 
for low-income people.” 

At the time, says Holmbeck, 
Duke’s role in improving the 
community around it was 
insignificant. “It just wasn’t 
part of the mission.” The atti- 
tude echoed in his mind every 
time he opened a letter asking 
him for a financial contribu- 
tion. “I’d never given a penny.” 

Ora krone. As director of 
an association of organic 
farmers, consumers, and food 
companies, Holmbeck has 
found his place in Denmark, 
where he lives in the city of 
Arhus in eastern Jutland, with 
his wife and two children. 
Holmbeck lobbies in the 
Danish parliament and, some- 
times, in the European Union, 
where he once successfully 





led a fifteen-country effort to 
ban genetically modified foods 
in organic farming. “That was 
exciting,” he says. 

Equally exciting to him, 
though, was the news he was 
hearing from Durham. “I’d 
been following what Duke was 
doing with the NPI [Duke- 
Durham Neighborhood Part- 
nership Initiative] and I could 
see the positive steps it was 
taking.” 

Holmbeck was moved—not 
to open his wallet, but to write 
a letter. “I wrote the president, 
and I said, ‘I really appreciate 
Duke as an institution. I won’t 
be giving any money to it. But 
if I could help you develop a 
way for alumni to support 
Duke’s social mission to be a 
good neighbor, I’d like to do 
that. And I will find others.’” 

By “others,” Holmbeck 
was referring to a specific sub- 
group of alumni: those, like 
him, who historically have 
not thought of Duke as wor- 
thy of their philanthropic sup- 
port, but who would be only 
too happy to support the uni- 
versity in helping the less for- 
tunate. To date, they have 
done so generously, helping to 
make possible the NPI. The 
collaborative program, 
launched in December 1996, 
seeks to improve the quality 
of life in the dozen neighbor- 
hoods immediately surround- 
ing the university and to 


strengthen education in the 
seven public schools that serve 
them. Over the last six years, 
Duke has generated more than 
$10 million from individuals, 
foundations, corporations, 
and government to support K- 
12 education, the creation of 
several health clinics and local 
community centers, and part- 
nerships with nonprofit com- 
munity-based organizations to 
meet the needs of people liv- 
ing in low-income communi- 
ties near its campus. 

“Community outreach is 
clearly seen as part of the mis- 
sion now, as an obligation,” 
says Holmbeck. “In lieu of 
paying taxes, Duke’s playing a 
constructive role in the neigh- 
borhoods around it.” 

Also shifting in stance is 
Holmbeck. While Denmark 
and Durham are worlds apart, 
he says, a lobbyist sees them 
as one. “Whether it’s a farmer 
in Denmark or a low-income 
family in the West End 
[neighborhood], it’s really just 
about paying attention. What 
is it that they want and need 
in order to achieve their 
dreams? And what is in the 
way of their getting it? Lob- 
byism is about alliances. You 
have to know who your ene- 
mies are, but you have to keep 
in mind that you may not know 
who all your friends are.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Ellen Ann...Daughter to Dara Steele-Belkin (96, 
].D. 99 and Jeff Belkin '92 on Oct. 14. Named 
Sabrina... Daughter to Suzanne Pena Viana ‘96 


ind Carlos Viana on Nov, 16. N imed Celeste Sophia 
Second child and first daughter to Mary Palmer 
Harman \..)3.A. 95 and Michael Anton Harman 
B.S.E. 88 on Nov. 2. Named Hailey Virginia 


Jason J. Gonzales '00 received the John R. Laraia 
Entrepreneurship Award from ACCION Chicago, a 
nonprofit organization that provides business services 
to small-business owners, for his exceptional entre- 
preneurship of Gonzo’s Enterprises Inc., a division of 
Food Management Group. Under his leadership, its 
food service business has grown 33 percent in the 


past three years. 


John Miles ‘00 took part in “Face of America 2003,” 
a 280-mile, three-day bicycle ride from New York to 
Washington in September. He was among 22 Gold- 
man Sachs employees and clients participating in the 
event, sponsored by the charity World T.E.A.M. 
Sports, to bring individuals, with and without disabil- 
ities, together to undertake athletic events through- 
out the world. The Goldman Sachs team helped raise 
more than $25,000. 


Barry Uhrman ]J.!). '00, an attorney with Mariano 
& Allen in Phoenix was the winner of the 2003 
WNBA Virtual General Manager contest, coming 
from behind on the final day of the 13-week competi- 
tion to win the sports fantasy game. He won airfare, 
hotel accommodations, and tickets to Game 2 of the 
2003 WNBA Finals between the Detroit Shock and 
the Los Angeles Sparks. He is a past president of the 
Duke Club of Phoenix. 


In exchange for a gift of 

$10,000 or more, Duke can 

offer you (or you and another 
A named beneficiary) a fixed 
annual income for life. 


Charitable 
| Annuity: 


The Gift 
That Pays 


Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest 
rates determine the annuity 
rate Duke can offer. 


Some sample rates: 


Jonathan Blackwell '0! exhibited Nudes and 
Abstracts 2.0, a collection of his art work, in the 
Louise Jones Brown Gallery at the Bryan Center from 
Feb.16 through March 12. He lives in Durham. 


Juliette Palmer White M.P.P. 02 is a member of 
the litigation department of the law firm Parsons 
Behle & Latimer in Salt Lake City, where she con- 
centrates on commercial, intellectual property, and 
antitrust litigation. 


MARRIAGES: Anna Beth Reilly '00 to 
Michael Joseph Sorrenti '00 on Oct. |1. 
Residence: Los Angeles...Kristin Nicole 
Robinson ‘00 to Stephen Patrick Poolos Jr. 
OL, J.D. 04 on Sept. 6. 


Julia Potts Strickland °26 of Valley Center, 
Calif., on Nov. 26, 2002. 


Pauline “Polly” Weber Robertson ’29 of 
Durham, on Jan. 25. At Duke, she was president of 
Zeta Tau Alpha sorority. She taught math and 
English in Danville, Va., before marrying in 1936 and 
returning to Durham in 1938. After her husband’s 
death in 1954, she taught in the Durham schools. 
She retired in 1973 but continued as a substitute 
teacher. She was involved with installing a chapter of 
ZTA at UNC-Chapel Hill. As president of its House 
Association, she supervised the building of the ZTA 
sorority house. She is survived by three sons, four 
grandsons, and a granddaughter. 


Katherine M. Johnson 730 of Fuquay-Varina, 
N.C., on Dec. 24, 2002. She taught in the Wake and 
Durham county school systems. She is survived by two 
daughters; a son; 10 grandchildren; 15 great-grand- 















children; a sister, Ruby Markham Drakeford 
‘12; anda nephew, Allan B. Markham Jr. ’62. 


Iva Pitt Rutenberg 3! of Durham, on Noy. 10, 
2002. At Duke, she was a member of the honorary 
society Order of White Duchy and an officer of Zeta 
Tau Alpha sorority. She was a fashion model and 
directed Red Cross fund-raisers. She is survived by 
two sons, David C. Rutenberg '67 and John K 
Rutenberg ‘61; four grandsons; a granddaughter; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Gladys W. Shuford °32 of Morganton, N.C., on 
Nov. 18, 2002. 


Jessie E. Edwards '36 of Kinston, N.C., on 
Dec. 10, 2002 


Rom F. Moser 736 of Zebulon, N.C., on Nov. 12, 
2002. A bomber pilot during World War II, he was a 
income tax administrator with the N.C. Department 
of Revenue. He was a governor for the North Caro- 

lina chapter of the Mayflower Society. He is survivec 
by two sons and a grandson. 


Lillian Collins O’Brien 936 of Augusta, Ga., on 
Oct. 20, 2002. She is survived by her husband, 


Joseph W. O’Brien A.M. ’49. 


Ruth O’Connor Opp A.M. 736 of Fort Belvoir, 
Va., on Oct. 23, 2002. She is survived by a daughter. 


Jennings Howard Fast B.1). 937 of Charleston, 
W.Va., on Oct. 6, 2002. 


Julian C. Lentz Jr. '38 of Fayetteville, N.C., on 
Oct. 26, 2002. A World War II veteran, he was a 
physician specializing in internal medicine, with an 
emphasis on cardiology. He was named Young Man « 
the Year in Blount County, where he also served as 
president of the AMA Rural Health Council. In 
Fayetteville, he became the chief of staff at the local 
VA hospital. He is survived by his wife, Dean; two 
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daughters; a son; 12 grandchildren; and a sister, 


Mary Gene Lamb ’43. 


Duane O. Littell 938 of Springfield, Mo., on July 
17, 2002, of complications from a stroke. A World 
War II veteran, he retired as Army Reserve captain in 
military intelligence in 1953. In Denver, he worked 
in the general practice of law, specializing in a trial 
practice that handled civil suits. He is survived by his 
wife, Genevieve; two sons; and six grandchildren. 


Mary Elizabeth Smith ’38 of Chattanooga, on 
Nov. 9, 2002. At Girls Preparatory School, she was 
an English teacher and principal for 43 years. She 
was a member of the Nancy Ward Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Daniel Owen Shackelford 739 of Greenville, 
S.C., on June 7, 2003. An Army veteran, he was a 
CPA who had practiced in Raleigh. He is a past 
president of the N.C. Association of Certified Public 
Accountants. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn 
Umstead Shackelford 41; a daughter; a brother, 
Walter E. Shackelford '42; and a granddaughter. 


Elmer W. Erickson 40 of Ligonier, Pa., on Oct. 
25, 2002. A World War II Navy veteran, he was a 
surgeon for more than 40 years in McKeesport, Pa. 
He is survived by his wife, Therese; three daughters, 
including Jeanne Marie Erickson B.S.N. ’79; 


11 grandchildren; and a sister. 


Kate Lee Harris '41 of Durham, on Dec. 3, 
2002. While at Duke, she learned to fly in the 
civilian pilot training program. She was an Air Force 
veteran. She is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
three grandchildren. 

Theresa E. Horton B.S.N. ’41, B.S.N.Ed. ’49 of ¥ ts 
Salisbury, N.C., on Nov. 19, 2002. An on-staff mem- wi iet eras loet tas atti Maag tt PEaag RnR Gn A 2 oe 
der of several hospitals, including Duke Hospital, she : 3 BAAR AAA? 
caught at Duke’s nursing school for 20 years, where 


she was associate professor emeritus. She volunteered ° 
at Rowan Regional Medical Center. She is survived 
py two sisters and a brother. 
eee 


a. 
Ret 
; 


| 

Robert L. Miles °41 of Evans, Ga., on Nov. 16. 
A captain during World War II, he was awarded the ° 

Legion of Merit for his assistance in re-arming the An M ') i ') D | a re n ce | 
french army. He later held several managerial positions 0 
it General Motors. He was a member of the boards 
pf the Cincinnati Symphony, the Cincinnati Zoo, 
ind the Hamilton County Park. He is survived by his 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 


vife, Margaret; two daughters; and three grandsons. stop any time soon. 
Yonald V. Shannehan ’41 of Spring Hill, Fla., In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
yn Aug. 20, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of because it gives them the independence and time 


tambda Chi Alpha fraternity. A World War II Army 


i] 
yeteran, he had retired from B.E Goodrich Co. He is 
urvived by his wife, Rosemary; two sons; a daughter; 
ight grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
Maro Williams Kenion ’42 of Hillsborough, everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
N.C., on Noy. 7, 2002. As a Ist Division rifle-pla- tutoring a child. 

son leader during World War II, he took part in five Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 


ampaigns and two D-Day landings (Sicily and 518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 
Normandy). He was awarded a Silver Star, a Bronze 


star, a Purple Heart, a Combat Infantry Badge, a 
Jorth African-European Theater Ribbon with five 
attle stars, and two Invasion Spearheads. As a pro- 
essor, he taught at Southern Methodist University 
nd at Wake Forest University, where he was named 
rofessor emeritus of English. He is survived by two 
trothers, including Thomas S. Kenion 58; a sis- 
erin-law, Jerry Mann Kenion 61; three 
ephews; and seven nieces. 
obert C. Mooney Jr. B.D. ’42 of Burlington, 1-800-518-9333 SS 
Dec. 18, 2002. For several years, he served United —— ——— - “Sturn ae 
ethodist congregations in North Carolina. He was 750 Weaver Dairy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 27514 - info@carolwoods.org » www.carolwoods.org 


esident of the Ministerial Associations of Wil- Carol Woods is an accredited, non-for-profit community 
mston, Southern Pines, Lumberton, and Graham. : ‘ : 
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United Methodist 


Conference board of ministry. He is survived by his 


ind a member of the N.( 


wife, Nellie; a daughter; and a son 


Charles G. French }3.5.E.! 


on Nov. 16, 2002 


43 of Bowie, Md., 
He is survived by two daughters, a 


SON, SIX PT unc hildre nh, ind a great grandchild 


Weddie W. Huffman ‘43 of Greensboro, N.C., 
6, 2002. He was a Navy veteran of World 
\ football player at Duke who played in the 


on Dex 
War II 
1942 Rose Bowl in Durham, he was a Southern Con 
ference champion and a champion wrestler. He was 

a personnel executive for Burlington Industries and, 
later, a motivational speaker. He was president of the 
Newton-Conover Chamber of Commerce and found 
ing director of the Greensboro Youth Center. He is 


survived by a daughter and a son 


Robert Leon Cummins 745 of Enid, Okla., on 
Feb. 20, 2002. 


Walter H. Manning Jr. '45 of Indiatlantic, Fla., 
on Sept. 3, 2002. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
was the founder and director of the Department of 
Defense ARPA Range Measurements Laboratory at 
Patrick Air Force Base. He was the author of many 
technical papers and was listed in the American Men 
of Science and Who’s Who in America. A holder of 
three patents, he received the Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award at the 11th Space Congress. He is survived 
by his wife, Margaret; a son; and four grandchildren. 
Charles Sherwood McCoy 33.1). '46 of 
Berkeley, Calif., on Nov. 3, 2002. He was a professor 
emeritus at the Pacific School of Religion and the 
Graduate Theological Union. 


John William Carter M.Div. ’48 of Morganton, 
N.C., on Oct. 19, 2002. He was a United Methodist 
clergyman in several congregations and served the 


Episcopal Diocese of Western North Carolina. During 
his tenure at Grace Episcopal Church in Weldon, 
N.C., the church completed the expansion of both 
the parish house and Sacrisly, added stained glass Win- 
dows, and installed a Charles W. McManis pipe organ. 
He is survived by his wife, Sarah; a son; two grand- 
daughters; a grandson; two sisters; and two brothers. 


Carlton M. Harris House Statf’48 of Greensboro, 
N.C., on May 24, 2003. He was a graduate of Wake 
Forest University and the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine. He practiced internal medicine in Greens- 
boro from 1953 until retiring in 1988. He was named 
recipient of the Golden Rule Award for outstanding 
volunteer service in North Carolina. A past president 
of the Greensboro Academy of Medicine, past chair 
of Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer Citizen’s Advisory 
Board, and past chair of the Capital Campaign for 
the Duke Cancer Center, he was honored in 1997 by 
the Cancer Center with the Shingleton Award for 
Distinguished Service. He is survived by his daughter, 
R. Ross Harris ‘78, M.B.A. ’80, a former president 
of the Duke Alumni Association. 


John A. Hauser [3.S.M.E. 48 of Decatur, Ala., on 
July 3, 2002. A World War I] and Korean War Navy 
veteran, he was a mechanical engineer for the Navy 
and the Air Force. For 24 years, he worked as an en- 
gineer and project director with Marshall Space Flight 
Center, where he was presented with an award for the 
patented invention of a gas-purifying system used in 
the development of the Saturn launch vehicle. He also 
received a NASA award for inventing the patented high- 
pressure helium purifier used in the space program. He 
also worked in the design and support of many NASA- 
manned space flight programs, including the Saturn 
and Space Shuttle programs. For the Bicentennial 
year fitness challenge in 1976, he jogged more than 
2,000 miles and was recognized by the American Red 


Nothing could be more 
natural for retirement. 


here’s enn about 100 acres of 
t 


natural beauty 


at nourishes your spirit. 


And that's exactly what you'll find at 
Croasdaile Village, the premier continuing 
care retirement community in Durham. 


This is the ideal setting to enrich your 
retirement ... with walking paths, fitness 


ec and a multitude of activities to 
roaden your horizons. 


You can also relax knowing that a full continuum of health care is 
available right on site should you ever need it. Plus, Croasdaile Village 


represents an excellent value with 


studio apartment entry fees starting at just 


$37,500. 


For more information or to schedule 
a personal tour, please call (919) 384-2475 


or toll-free (800) 960-7737. 


United Methodist Retirement Homes, Inc. 
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Cross swimming fitness program for swimming more 
than 4,400 miles. He is survived by his wife, Betsy; a 
son; two daughters; a sister; and 11 grandchildren. 


Alfred S. Zukowski '48 of Boca Raton, Fla., on 
Aug. 20, 2002. 


Ella Ann Smith '49 of Charlotte, on Jan. 6, 2003 
At Duke, she was a member of Alpha Phi sorority. 
She was an avid gardener and supporter of the per- 
forming arts in the Charlotte community. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters. 


Joseph Warshaw M.1). 49 of West Palm Beach 
Fla., on Nov. 13, 2002. He is survived by his wife, 
Florence, and two daughters. 


Donald Ray Draughon °50 of Durham, on Dec. 
17, 2002. He served in the Air Force and practiced 
dentistry for 45 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia Dowdy Draughon ’53; three sons; a 
daughter; and several grandchildren. 


Joseph L. McGerity 150 of San Rafael, Calif., o1 
Oct. 24, 2002. An Army veteran, he was chief of out 
patient services at Madigan General Hospital in 
Washington and, later, a fellow in allergy at Buffalo 
General Hospital. He became chief of allergy service 
at Letterman General Hospital in San Francisco. In 
1978, he retired from the military as a colonel and 
then taught as a clinical professor of allergy at the 
University of California-San Francisco. He was also 
member of Stanford’s clinical faculty for more than 
20 years and consulted at the Student Health Ser- 
vices Allergy & Immunology Clinic at San Francisc: 
State. He was president of the Allergy, Asthma, and 
Immunology Foundation Board of Northern Califor- 
nia. He is survived by his wife, Lily; two daughters; a 
stepdaughter; a stepson; and a sister. 


Charles William Foreman A.M. 51, Ph.D. '54 
of Sewanee, Tenn., on Sept. 26, 2002. He served state 
side during World War II in the Army Air Corps. A 
pioneer in hemoglobin research on the white-footed 
mouse, he received grants from the National Scienc« 
Foundation. He was a trustee at the Highlands Bio- 
logical Station in North Carolina. He taught biology 
at Wofford College, Pfeiffer College, and at the Uni- 
versity of the South, from which he retired after 30 
years as the endowed chair of the William Henderso 
Professorship of biology. He is survived by his wife, 
Elisabeth; two daughters; a son; and two grandsons. 


Carolyn Forte Gosnell 751 of Vienna, Va., on 
Dec. 2, 2002. She was involved in raising funds and 
promoting the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, local 
animal rescue shelters, and the Potomac House Tour 
She contributed to the Potomac Almanac and pub- 
lished short stories in the Washington Evening Star. 
She is survived by three sons; a daughter; 12 grand- 
children; and a sister, Sarah Forte Smith 59. 


Lucy Mashburn Blackwell ’52 of Clarkesville, 
Ga., on Oct. 2, 2002. A World War II Navy veteran, 
she was a flight instrument instructor at Naval Air 
Station Atlanta and Norfolk from 1945 to 1948. 
While working for NASA, she developed math for- 
mulas and space computer programs to determine the 
missile’s orbit trajectory, re-entry, and location. She 
worked on the Apollo and Gemini moon landings 
and the Viking Mars project. She also developed a 
computer dictionary and programming textbook. She 
later became a programmer for the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force and helped program the Air Force Defense 
Center in Colorado. She was president of the Analy- 
tical Mechanics Association and had published a 
book, Little Earthlings. She is survived by a daughter, 
four brothers, and several nieces and nephews. 


C. Wade St. Clair 52 of Falls Church, Va., on 
Nov. 8, 2002. A Korean War Air Force veteran, he 
was program director at WBT Radio in Charlotte, 


where he performed improvisational comedy for radio 
and television. He later worked in the public services 
and broadcast media for NASA and as director of 
development for Reading is Fundamental. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters and a brother. 


Betty Booker Bond R.N. ’54, B.S.N.Ed. 56 of 
Kilmarnock, Va., on June 3, 2002. In 1965, she was 
named an Outstanding Young Woman of America. 
She worked as a nursing instructor and counselor at 
Wilkes College in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. She was owner and broker of The 
Real Estate Shoppe in Kilmarnock. She was president 
of the Alexandria chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. She is survived by two 
sons and a grandson. 


Donald Eugene Williams J.D. 54 of New 
Castle, Pa., on Oct. 20, 2002. He was a Marine dur- 
ing World War I] and was awarded a Purple Heart. 
He was Lawrence County’s district attorney and the 
county’s first public defender. He chaired the county’s 
Republican Party and was a volunteer firefighter, 
farmer, horseman, and pilot. He is survived by five 
children and 10 grandchildren. 


Edward A. Buohl 755 of Hastings-On-Hudson, 
N.Y., on June 25, 2002. He was a tax manager and 
consultant and had represented clients before the 
[RS and the New York State and City tax authorities. 
He was the co-author of Encyclopedia of Stock Market 
Techniques and a certified financial planner, a securi- 
ties broker, an investment adviser, and a publisher of 
a stock market newsletter. He had taught individual 
taxation at Mercy College and served on the board of 
‘rustees of his church. A life member of the New 

York Athletic Club, he was co-captain of its chess 
leam. He is survived by a sister. 

Franklin Curtiss LL.B. ’57 of Sheffield, Mass., on 
Sept. 28, 2002. 


Charlotte Hoey Mansfield 56 of Chapel Hill, 
bn Dec. 28, 2002. She had worked at UNC-Chapel 
Hill since 1966. She is survived by two daughters, 

wo sons, 10 grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Mark Rollinson 58 of Purcellville, Va., on Oct. 30, 

1002, of cancer. A lawyer in private practice in Loudoun 

Dounty, he was a director of Telebank Financial Corp. 

|| > : oa - Se 

de had been financial officer of Human Sciences 

Research Inc. and vice president and general counsel 

yf Greater Washington Investors. He is survived by 
a : 

ais wife, Carole; four children; and a brother. 


orothy Evelyn Wood M.Ed. 59 of Albany, Ga., 
yn Sept. 23, 2002. She was a teacher with the 
Dougherty County School System. She was a mem- 
per of the Georgia Retired Educators Association and 
he Xi chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. She is sur- 
fived by her husband, Luther; two sons; three grand- 
Bhichters; and two sisters. 


Joseph B. Warshaw M.D. ’61 of Burlington, 
/t., on Dec. 29, of cancer. He was dean of the 
Jniversity of Vermont College of Medicine for the 
vast three years. He helped launch the college’s joint 
jrogram leading to a medical degree and a doctorate. 
de earned his bachelor’s degree at the University of 
lorida. He taught at Yale’s medical school, where he 
yas professor and chair of pediatrics and deputy dean 
pr clinical affairs; at the Children’s Hospital at Yale- 
Jew Haven, where he was physician-in-chief; the 
Jniversity of Texas Southwestern Medical Center in 
)allas, where he chaired pediatrics; and at Harvard 
Jniversity’s medical school. In 1995, he was named 
istinguished Medical Alumnus by the Duke 

Aedical Alumni Association. He is survived by his 
ife, Cynthia Stober Warshaw ’60; three chil- 
ten; and six grandchildren. 


‘homas Hilton Batchelor D.Ed. ’68 of 





Monroe, N.C., on Dec. 13, 2002. A professional edu- 
cator for 34 years, he retired as superintendent of the 
Monroe City Schools. He was inducted into Kappa 
Delta Pi, an honorary society, was included in Who’s 
Who in American Education, and was named Boss of 
the Year and Executive of the Year. He later worked 
with the Union County Smart Start program. The 
child development resource center at South Pied- 
mont Community College was named in his honor. 
The founding president and longtime member of the 
Monroe-Union County Breakfast Rotary Club, he was 
recognized as a Paul Harris Fellow by Rotary Interna- 
tional. In 1993, he was named Outstanding Man of 
the Year by the Monroe-Union County Chamber of 
Commerce. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; two 
daughters; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Beth Crenshaw Farrell ’71 of Mountain View, 
Calif., on Nov. 4, 2002. 


Carlyn Horning Frese B.S.N. ’73 of Dallas, on 
Sept. 16, 2002, of cancer. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Raymond Allen Frese ’73; two daughters; 
and a son. 


Pamela Ann Little ’74 of Philadelphia, on Nov. 
22, 2002, of lung cancer. She is survived by her par- 
ents and a brother. 


Steven W.H. Walker ’76 of Benicia, Calif., on 
Novy. 29, of cancer, after a brief illness. He was a 
hydrogeologist with Kleinfelder Inc., in the San 
Francisco area. He earned his master’s at Indiana 
University in 1978. He is survived by his wife, 
Joanne; two children; his parents; a sister, Susan 
E. Walker ’73; and two nieces. 


Mary Ann Edgerton "77 of Walnut Creek, Calif., 
on Oct. 7, 2002, of cancer. She held senior positions 
in the sales and marketing organizations of Cigna and 
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Many clothing options are available: 
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designs from hundreds of options! 
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Date someone who. 
knows that 


a Small Miracle 


is an 
OxXyYMoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 
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An Introduction Network 


| 800-988-5288 


| www.rightstuffdating.com | 








More than 350 alumni 
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| the role a Duke education 
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currently receive a life income 
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has played in your life. 


wonderful way to commemorate 
your upcoming reunion, 
and it can be included as part of 


your class reunion gift. 


PacifiCare and was a manager at Kaiser Permanente 
in northern California. She is survived by her parents 
and a brother. 


Malcolm Andrew Verras |.|). '89 of Boston, on 
Novy, 28, 2002, of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident. He was a director in financial services at Fi- 
delity Investments in Boston for eight years. He had 
worked for the Goodwin Procter & Hoar law firm 
before leaving to join the Paul Tsongas presidential 
campaign as legal counsel. He is survived by his partner, 
Davin Wedel; his parents; two sisters; and a brother. 


Nancy Lee Filston M.Div. 91 of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Noy. 26, 2002, of cancer. A clinical nurse 
in the Children’s Cancer Center at Duke Medical 
Center, she was a founding board member and past 
president of the Ronald McDonald House, past presi- 
dent of the local chapter of MADD, and past presi- 
dent of the Parents Council at Durham Academy. In 
Knoxville, she served as chaplain at East Tennessee 
Children’s Hospital and Shannondale Retirement 
Center. She is survived by her husband, Howard; a 
son; a daughter; four grandchildren; and a brother. 


Psychologist Colver 
Robert M. Colver, education professor and adminis- 
trator at Duke from 1953 to 1980, died July 9 at his 
Durham home. He was 88. 

Colver graduated from Wichita State University 
in 1936, was an Army officer in Alaska during World 
War II, and retired as a lieutenant colonel from the 
Reserves. He earned his master’s at Wichita State and 
a doctorate from the University of Kansas. 

He joined Duke’s department of education in 1953. 
From 1968 to 1973, he was assistant to the vice presi- 
dent for regional programs. A counseling psychologist, 
he conducted staff training programs for public schools 
and community colleges across the state before re- 
turning to full-time teaching. He retired in 1980. 
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He is survived by his wife, Lela; two sons; two 
granddaughters; and a sister. 


Zoologist Bookhout 

A marine zoologist and former director of the Duke 
Marine Lab, Cazlyn G. Bookhout Ph.D. '34 die 
Aug. 4 in Durham. He was 96. 

Bookout earned his bachelor’s at St. Stephens 
College and his master’s at Syracuse University. He 
joined Duke's zoology department in 1935 and bega 
his association with the Duke Marine Lab in 1939. 
He was director from 1950 to 1968 and marine inve 
tebrate zoology and related courses until 1968 and 
again from 1971 to 1987. 

As acting director of the cooperative research an 
training program in biological oceanography from 
1961 to 1970, he helped launch the R.V. Eastward, 
the marine lab’s first oceanographic research vessel. 
His research and 63 scientific articles from 1940 
through 1984 sounded the alert on the effect of env 
ronmental factors and pollutants on crabs. In 1950, 
he received the Poteat Award from the National 
Academy of Science. The Bookhout Research Lab a 
the Duke Marine Lab is named for him. 

He is survived by two sons, including Glenn 
Bookhout A.M. '67, Ph.D. ’70; a daughter; four 


grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Forestry Professor Anderson 

Roger E Anderson, professor emeritus of forest ento 
mology for more than 30 years, died Jan. 17 in Dur- 
ham. He was 89. 

Anderson, who earned his bachelor’s, master’s, ar 
Ph.D. degrees at the University of Minnesota, joine 
the Duke faculty in 1952. He was the author of a 
textbook used in his field for more than 20 years. 

He is survived by his wife, Mildred; a son, Roget 
F. Anderson Jr. '77, M.D. ’81; two daughters; an 


three grandchildren. 





The staff members of the 
Office of Planned Giving are 
available to consult with you or 
your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, please 
contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684.9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 


http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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SOUTH OF FRANCE; Mountains and beach, 
three-bedroom apartment available now through 
the end of July. $500/week. Pictures available. 
mreeves@duke.edu 


ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www. 10k 


vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-4332. gam1@comcast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 
antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and 


baths. (609) 924-4332. gam1@comeast.net 


ATHENS: Three-bedroom house near 
Athens Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown 
Athens, big shopping areas. (919) 942-5103. 


maria_venakides@hotmail.com 


SANTE FE, NM: Historic adobe house eight 
blocks from the plaza. Two full bedrooms, two full 
baths, children’s trundle in sunroom. Beautifully 
decorated, radiant heat brick floors in bathrooms, 
kiva fireplace in living room. Walled garden and 
off-street parking. Discount for Duke alumni with 
mention of Duke ad. Call (800) 363-9810 or log 
on to casasdesantafe.com, go to Galisteo St. house 
for reservations and information. 


SANIBEL ISLAND, FL: Beautiful Gulf-front 
penthouse condo. Two bedrooms/two baths. Fully 
equipped. See www.vacationhomes.com or con- 


tact pfrickey@adelphia.net, (315) 685-6741. 
ATLANTIC BEACH, NC: Island Beach and 


Racket Club, coastal forest/sound side condo 
(unit H-202), three bedrooms, two and a half 
baths, sleeps 8, tennis pro, Olympic-size pool, 
boat parking, $510-900 weekly (seasonal). View 
at atlanticbeachrealty.net. Call (800) 682-3702. 


ASHE COUNTY, NC: New River log cabin. Hot 
tub. (919) 542-5573. meherman@mindspring.com 


BALD HEAD ISLAND, NC: Lovely oceanview 
home. Sleeps 8. Weekly rental. Call (252) 443-3944. 


SANDY MUSH, NC: Twenty-five minutes 
northwest of Asheville, NC, restored log cabin 
on 20 secluded acres, waterfall, fully furnished, 
sleeps 3-4. b-ambler@charter.net or (828) 254- 
4462 for rates, photos, details. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 
Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 
Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Gay Graduates & Faculty 


Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 





It’s mating season...Find your ideal mate among 
the science-literate members of Science 
Connection. 222.sciconnect.com 


Calamondin Capital Management LLC 
Index fund portfolio management 


(919) 933-6222 in Chapel Hill 





GET IN TOUCH WITH 80,000+ potential 
buyers, renters, consumers through Duke 


Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, larger 
font size, etc.) or adding an electronically submit- 
ted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify section (FOR 
SALE, etc.) in which ad should appear. 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and AMER- 
ICAN EXPRESS. No phone orders, except FAX 
orders with credit card numbers and expiration 
date: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES January-February issue: October 1, 
mails in December; March-April issue: December 
1, mails in February; May-June issue: February 1, 
mails in April; July-August issue, April 1, mails 
in June; September-October issue: June 1, mails 
in August; November-December issue, August 1, 
mails in October. Please specify issues in which ad 


should appear. 


Hillcrest 
Convalescent Center 


A 24-hour Skilled Nursing Care, Certified 
Medicare and Assisted Living Facility 


Why worry about parents or relatives 
living alone when Hillcrest Convalescent 
Center offers such a pleasant alternative? 

You can trust us with your loved ones. 


¢ A Complete Rehabilitation Program 
¢ Full time Registered Dietitian 
and Pharmacist * Inspection Invited 
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Hillerest 


Convalescent Center 
Inc. 


www.HillcrestNC.com 
1417 W. Pettigrew St. & Swift Ave. 
Durham e 919/286-7705 


Elizabeth Allardice 


“Representing homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 


Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMIX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108 ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated 
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For over 100 years Asheville School has provided 
exceptional education for high school students 
across the United States. It seemed natural to us 
that with 300 acres of forested mountains in 
Western North Carolina, we should create an 


equally exceptional summer program. 
So we did. 


Combining the spirit of summer camp with 
the rigors of the classroom, Asheville School's 
Summer Academic Adventures is the best of both 
worlds. It is a three-week program designed 


for academically talented students entering grades 


SUMMER 
ACAVEMIC 
ADVENTURES 
Asheville School 


NG from a rock 200 
above ground: suddenly, PHYSICS 
becomes interesting. 


SESS 


Ls 


feet 






7 through 10 who 
enjoy engaging 

classes and fantastic adventures. Mornings are 
spent studying the humanities, mathematics, 
science, art, and computer technology. Afternoons 
are spent playing games and sports, or whitewater 
rafting, kayaking, rock climbing, and hiking in the 


great outdoors. 


For more information, please contact us and we'll 
send you a catalogue with course and program 


information. 


Call us at 828-254-6345. 


Or reach us on the web at: www.ashevilleschool.org. 
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1s 272 RPS tN G OR 8B TTAING? 


For wise investors willing to capitalize on turbulent markets, this could be the dawn of a very 


rewarding time. By focusing on commercial real estate — a solid, time-tested investment — we can the 


help you balance out the uncertainty of other market sectors. In fact, we've achieved consistently 
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Staging for a comeback 


ne of the behind-the-scenes tradi- 
tions of graduation weekend is a 
dinner for honorary-degree recipi- 
ents. This year’s gathering had a 
certain familiarity—and a certain poi- 
gnancy, with the impending retirement of 
the host, President Nannerl O. Keohane. 

The evening, as is customary, featured 
a kind of call-and-response routine. The 
president said a few words about the hon- 
orees. They made some observations about 
their lives and works. The president reflec- 
ted briefly on those observations. 

One of the speakers mentioned having 
borrowed materials from the Duke library 
system for his research program. Keohane 
then described the collaborative arrange- 
ments between Duke and the libraries of 
neighboring universities. Another men- 
tioned her student experiences at a wom- 
en’s college. Keohane, in turn, talked about 
the Duke Woman's College as emblematic 
of a commitment to the education of 
women. A third speaker prompted Keo- 
hane’s musings on the faculty as the spark 
plug of intellectual activity. 

The full range of Keohane’s qualities were 
on display: her depth of knowledge about 
Duke and higher education, her passion for 
service and learning, her ease and effective- 
ness in communicating. This was an intel- 
lectually adroit leader in her element. 

And that suggests a question: Might 
Keohane have been a leader in a different 
context? In an interview with Duke Maga- 
zine, she said that an alternative path might 
have been politics. She enjoys “making the 
case” to different audiences, after all. “I’ve 
always thought it would be great to be in 
the Senate,” she said. “If I were ten years 
younger, I might still be seriously consider- 
ing it.” 

But she wasn’t about to second-guess her 
career choices. “People should not think 
administration is easy or intellectually a 
vacation,” she said. Needless to say, she’s 
done well at it. But what she called “the 
purer life of the mind” is what has long en- 
gaged her. “It’s what, at least in the past, I 
have been best-suited for and have enjoyed 
the most. And I hope I can get back to it.” 
—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


Reading List 


We asked ocean-sciences 
professors in the Nicholas 
School of the Environment 
and Earth Sciences: 


What is your favorite beach 
literally, a book about 
the ocean? 


read 


¢ The Sea Around Us, by 
Rachel Carson. “The reason 
a lot of people in my genera- 
tion became interested in 
ocean sciences.” It was a 
“great read” in 1951 and “re- 
mains a great read” in 2004. 
—Richard T: Barber, profes- 
sor at the Duke Marine Lab 
in Beaufort, North Carolina 

¢ The Old Man and the 
Boy, by Robert Ruark. 
“Many of the stories revolve 
around hunting and fishing. 
As someone who deeply 
values those activities, I feel 
Ruark beautifully expresses 
my, to some, contradictory 
sense of how they funda- 
mentally connect me to na- 
ture and nurture my rever- 
ence for it.” 
—Richard T. Di Giulio, 
environmental toxicology 
professor 

* Outer Banks of North 
Carolina, 1584-1958, by 
David Sticks. “I enjoyed 
reading about how so many 
phases of American history 
are woven into the story of 
this region, starting from the 
early European explorations 
and extending through the 
middle of the last century.” 
—Brad Murray, assistant 
professor in the earth and 
ocean sciences division 

¢ The Endurance: Shackle- 
ton’s Legendary Antarctic 


Expedition, by Caroline Al- 


exander. “The true story of 
one of the most dramatic 
shipwreck adventures ever 
told. .... [H]ow 0 men 
survived their subsequent 
20-month ice, land, and sea 
ordeal is brought to life 
through Alexander’s con- 
trolled writing style and the 
associated photographs taken 
by Frank Hurley, a profes- 
sional hired by Shackelton 
to record the expedition.” 
—Emily Klein, associate 
professor in the earth and 
ocean sciences division 

* Outerbridge Reach, by 
Robert Stone. “Besides the 
quality of writing and the ex- 
quisite way the metaphor of 
aman traveling solo ona 
boat around the world is 
treated, I found its matter- 
of-fact descriptions of con- 
temporary WASP culture, 
particularly the upper class, 
enlightening. Books like 
this provide a window into a 
way of life and culture that 
I’ve run into at Duke and 
elsewhere that I’m always 
trying to understand a little 
better.” 
—Stuart Rojstaczer, geology, 
environment, and civil- and 
environmental-engineering 
professor 


Heard Around Campus 
“T don’t think anything will 
make this pain go away.” 
—Sophomore point guard Sean 
Dockery, after the men’s bas- 
ketball team lost an eight-point 
lead with 3:38 to play in 
the national semifinal game, 


losing to eventual-champion 
Connecticut 


“We're part of such a bigger 
consortium of cosmic events. 
And it’s reality-based. This 


isn’t stuff out of a van some 
where in Marin County.” 


—Duke Medical Center physio 
ogist Ralph La Forge on th 
Spirituality of yoga, which h 
teaches to patients with hea 
disease and heart failur 

in Yoga Journ: 


“These are screams of ange 
at the pervasiveness of rape 
and violence toward wome: 
at Duke! These are the 
screams you do not hear 
often enough!” 


—Trinity freshman Alessandr: 
Colaianni, near tears an 
shouting during the “screan 
in” protest she organize 

in response to two reporte 
sexual assaults on campu 

in late Marc 


“T don’t know how Brodhea 
has captured that image— 
the love of everyone. Fresh. 
man year, you learn that 
Dean Brodhead is a really 
cool guy. You're not sure 
why he’s a cool guy, but he 
ise 

—Yale junior Joe Light, on th 

reputation of Duke’s new presi 


dent, Richard H. Brodhead, i 
The Chronicl 


“She is ethereal and power- 
ful. She is the Wizard of Oz 
Gandalf, Glenda the Good 
Witch, Dumbledore, the 
Goddess of the Gothic 
Wonderland.” 


—Senior Katie Mitchell, at thi 
ceremony for the newly chris 

tened Keohane Quadrangle 
formerly the West-Edens Lin 


On The Record 
How art history can help 
interpret the film The Pas- 
sion of the Christ. 

Teaching has its obligations. 
As a professor of Early Chris- 
tian art, seeing Mel Gibson's 
The Passion of the Christ was 


one of mine. After all, most 
of my future students will be 
;more familiar with Mel Gib- 
'son’s account of the Passion 
\than with Matthew’s. 

The film turns out to offer 
\a good bit of art-historical 
information. But the history 
it references is not that of 
Roman, first-century Jeru- 
salem, but rather that of late- 
medieval and early-modern 
Italy. This film would have 
been made by the Francis- 
cans in the fifteenth century, 
had they had the technolo- 
gy. Anyone who has visited 
the Franciscan “sacred 
mountain” at Varallo, north 
of Milan, with its life-size 
terra-cotta figures in scenes 
representing the Passion, will 
eeoenize the similarity. In 
doth the sculptures and the 
‘lm, exaggeration of gesture 
and expression make pain 
appear desirable: Suffering 


The Passion of the Christ 
also provides the credible 
conditions for the creation 
of relic cults popular in 
Catholic Europe from the 
thirteenth century on. 
Pilate’s wife provides the 
means—fine linen cloth— 
by which Jesus’ blood might 
be preserved for the Blood 
Relics so popular in the late 
Middle Ages. Veronica’s veil 
looks suspiciously like the 
Turin Shroud. 

More darkly, The Passion 
of the Christ re-presents the 
violent hatred of the Jews 
that characterized the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. One example makes 
the point: In his Lenten 
sermons of 1475, the popu- 
lar Franciscan preacher, 
Bernardino da Feltre, de- 
nounced the Jews, warning 
that God would reveal their 


iniquity. A few days later, the 
body of a Christian child 
was discovered, and the Jews 
were baselessly accused of 
his ritual murder. Many of 
the Jews of Trent were tor- 
tured and executed. Images 
of the blood libel were circu- 
lated, making Trent a popu- 
lar site of pilgrimage. 

How could Evangelical 
Christians embrace a film 


that promotes those pre- 
Vatican II Catholic sacra- 
mental practices against 
which their founding fathers 
railed? Evangelicals know 


their Gospels; they see in 
the film the story with which 
they are familiar. Perhaps if 
Evangelical Christians took 
more art-history classes, Mel 
Gibson wouldn’t be pocket- 
ing more than $350 million 
in personal profit. 
—Annabel Wharton is 
a professor of art history 
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WWID 


Greg Holcombe’s letter 
(“Lessons in Christianity,” 
March-April 2004) was ex- 
actly on the money, and it 
expresses perfectly my feelings 
about Duke’s sad status of 
spiritual shipwreck. 


Ray Albrektson '70 
Redlands, California 


Master's and 
Coordinator 


In Eubanks’ article “A Week 
in the Life” [March-April 
2004], she writes that resi- 
dence coordinators are most- 
ly graduate students. The RC 
positions are full-time, post- 


master’s-degree positions. 
As someone who paid her 
dues in grad school, I had to 
write in! 


J. Sarah Gonzales 
Residence Coordinator at 
Wilson, Aycock, Jarvis, 
Giles, and Epworth Halls 
Durham, North Carolina 


Tenting Timing 
Thanks for the photo of the 
“first” Krzyzewskiville circa 
1986 [Retrospective, March- 
April 2004]. I know for a 
fact that tents sprouted in 
front of Cameron before the 
Duke-Carolina game in 1981, 
Coach Krzyzewski’s first year 
and the year Gene Banks hit 
a shot at the buzzer to send 
the game into overtime. 

My Buchanan dorm-mates 
and I spent hours playing Risk 
in and out of our tent before 
the game, and we were not 
alone. Our tent was about 
one-third of the way down 


the path from Card Gym to 
House CC, and there were 
numerous tents in front of 
us. Krzyzewskiville may not 
have been “incorporated” 
until 1986, but the first set- 
tlers arrived in 1981. 


Sandy Zusmann ’82 
Dunwoody, Georgia 


University archivist Tim Pyate 
responds: 

The 1986 season was when 
the term “Krzyzewskiville” was 
coined, but camping out for 
games did occur before then. In 
1984, several fans slept outside 
in sleeping bags before the UNC 
game. In 1985, students set up 
tents and camped out for the 
Washington game. There may 
be other instances over the 
years, but the 1986 “tent city” 
marks the start of K-ville as we 
know it today. 


War Words 
I was insulted by Geraldine 
Nichols’ letter in the latest 
issue [Forum, March-April 
2004]. I graduated from Duke 
before she was born and am 
a proud member of “The 
Greatest Generation,” who 
gave her the freedom and 
opportunity to express her 
views. Her comments were 
attributed to an article by 
Duke professor Miriam 
Cooke. If so, both need to 
re-evaluate research that 
causes such an unrealistic 
relationship to reality. Many 
who served died prematurely 
to preserve freedom for all. 
No one who has experi- 
enced war can say they en- 
joyed it. Service was for love 
of country and the principles 


of freedom. Actions of indi. 
viduals during combat 
cannot be understood by 
anyone who has not been 
there. Yes, men respect and 
admire military leaders, but 
because of the difference 
between the sexes, women 
will never understand that 
feeling. However, most 
women realize that men 
protect them when danger 
is imminent. 

To refresh the memories « 
all, General Robert E. Lee 
once stated, “It is good that 
war is so terrible, lest we 
could come to love it.” The 
clichés used by Nichols are 
trite and indicate her igno- 
rance of the thoughts and 
beliefs of men. 

The “Hell No, We Won't 
Go” attitude of the “coward 
generation” should have die 
with the end of the Hippie 
Era, but some people contir 
ue the ignorant and arrogar 
idealism that freedom come 
without cost. Freedom has 
never been free; it is paid fo 
by the blood of heroes who 
served in all wars. I am prou 
of those who served before 
and today, even if some whe 
receive the benefits of this 
honorable service and sacri- 
fice are not. 

The Bible says, “There wil 
be wars and rumors of wars 
throughout eternity.” Nichol 
should be glad that there 
have always been men willin; 
to serve to protect the rights 
of others to live in a free 
society and continue to utte 


their irresponsible comments 


Garnett Lane “Jack” 
Ferguson B.S.M.E. ’47 
Marietta, Georgia 


It’s too bad Ms. Nichols 
doesn’t understand that there 
are times when evil must be 
resisted with force. She is 
free to air her views here 
because our founding fathers 
had the strength to resist 
and establish an independent 
nation. Now there are fac- 
tions in the world who hate 
us because we have that 
freedom. Another reason 
they hate us is that free 
societies are so much more 
advanced than societies that 
repress the opinions and 
actions of their people. She 
should remember the “rape 
rooms” and torture cham- 
bers of Iraq. Thank you for 
Mr. Harris’ story! 


Alice K. Smith ’54 
Decatur, Georgia 


Divinity’s Limitations 





Thank you, Emily Grey 
(“Icons Away,” Under the 
Gargoyle, January-February 
2004] for daring to illumi- 
nate a timeless problem at 
Duke. While in the Divinity 
School, I, too, felt that the 

_ role of a female student had 
been defined for me long 
before I arrived in Durham. 
In fact, I believe that even 

_ though 50 percent or more 
of the student body of the 

_ Divinity School was female, 
only two women on the fac- 
ulty had tenure. 

In addition, while I was 
working on the three-year 
degree, as most male students 
_were, I was treated as a sec- 
ond-class student because I 


ble whammy: I neither fit 
their idea of what a woman 
in the Divinity School should 
do or should be. I pray this 

is changing. 

And as for what “should” 
women do—Emily, you are 
right on target! We should 
do nothing about trying to 
help women have idealized 
bodies and great careers to 
match, nor the ability to dis- 
play their intelligence with 
the great body. Rather, we 
need to create a campus and 
society where these types of 
expectations or questions no 
longer have any place. 


Carol W. Waldenburg 
M.Div. ’98 


Palm Beach Gardens, Florida 


Talented Teaching 


I read with interest the arti- 
cle [“The Entertainer,” 
Campus Observer, January- 
February 2004] on C. J. 
Skender because I was an 
accounting major at Duke. 
My main professors were Tom 
Keller and Bob Dickens. In 
the article, Professor Skender 
refers to ihe mentor as Bob 
Dickson. Could this have 
been Bob Dickens? Account- 
ing may sometimes be “bor- 
ing”; however, I can testify 
that my education at Duke 
in that subject has shaped 
my entire business career 
(some forty years now) and 
has made me a small fortune. 

I would love to attend one 
of Professor Skender’s class- 
es because if the “accrual 


accept my compliments for a 
great article. He must be 
(G ki | ¢ ” 

some kind of guy! 


Robert G. Pfeiffer ’62 
Prospect, Kentucky 


While I have never taken an 
accounting course, nor heard 
of C. J. Skender (and I wish I 
had had even one such en- 
tertaining professor during 
my days at Duke), I noticed 
n “The Entertainer” a not- 
infrequently-found Duke 
Magazine reference to the 
outstanding professorship of 
Pelham Wilder. 

When I changed to pre- 
med at the end of my sopho- 
more year in 1966, one 
streamlining option was to 
complete Chem | (for me, 
taught by another legend-to- 
be, James Bonk) and hope 
to gain admittance to Chem 
42, anew, 
semester course that satisfied 
the requirement for both 
Chem 2 and P-Chem, taught 
by Dr. Wilder. He, rumored 
to have been miffed for being 
bypassed by the Nobel com- 
mittee, rarely uttered any- 
thing that anyone in the class 
could understand. Questions 
were discouraged, and once 


a »” 
advanced,” one- 


asked, evoked a response that 
assured no future faux pas. 

I have Dr. Wilder’s tests 
among my memorabilia, 
saved to remind me of my 
place in the hierarchy of 
intelligentsia, should I ever 
become self-assured. My 
scores were 19 on the mid, 
and 21 on the final. Sadly, 
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Enigmatically, Dr. Bonk was 
not at all the entertaining, 
interactive, write-with-both- 
hands, I-can-teach-chem- 
istry-to-anyone man that he 
was to become, either. Most 
ironically, neither my med- 
ical education nor my surgi- 
cal career has required a whit 
of understanding of chem- 
istry. As these, and perhaps 
many other great teachers at 
Duke, have obviously been 
made rather than born, per- 
haps there is an article in 
there somewhere about the 
transition of great minds in- 
to great Communicators. 


Charles B. Williams ’68 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


I read about C.J. Skender and 
was envious of his students. A 
question for him: Quick! St. 
Elmo’s Fire. Class of ’82. York. 
Fun guy and good friend. 
Answer: Carl Kurlander, 

screenwriter. Did C.J. the DJ. 
get the answer? If so, someone 
give the man a candy bar! 


Myra Frisch Gons ’81 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


College Costs 


In the Forum of the Septem- 
ber-October 2003 issue, 

Dr. William H .Wright and 
Mr. Theodore M. Robinson 
voiced their frustration over 
Ms. Nikki Jusu’s telling of her 
coming to Duke University 
because Duke offered “the 
most money.” They threat- 
ened to terminate their do- 
nations to Duke University. 
Similar protest was registered 
by Mr. Greg Holcombe in 
the Forum of the March- 
April 2004 issue, under the 


title “Lessons in Christianity.” 
I hope that Dr. Wright, Mr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Holcombe 
will find time and interest to 
read a recent article, “As 
Wealthy Fill Top Colleges, 
Concerns Grow over Fair- 
ness,” in The New York Times 
on April 22, 2004 (Al), and 
understand the university’s 
admission practice. 

In a time when the major- 
ity of students in top colleges 
are from the wealthiest quar- 
tile, and even the middle 
class is edged out, I am proud 
of my alma mater being the 
one to offer “the most money” 
to recruit a student. I am 
also glad that Duke has not 
taught Ms. Jusu or she has 
not learned, or refused to 
learn, not to speak her mind. 
Of course, it would be an 
improvement in admissions 
if a student chooses Duke for 
reasons besides money, but 
for those applicants whose 
education costs more than 
their entire family’s income, 
it is no wonder that the size 
of financial aid is their pri- 
mary concern. 

I understand that a private 
university like Duke heavily 
depends on donations, often 
from wealthy parents and 
alumni, for survival. But the 
existence of a university has 
one basic purpose. It is not 
Christianity. It is not cutting- 
edge research. It is education. 
For this purpose, I hope that 
Duke University will not be 
reserved for students who 
do not have to compare fi- 
nancial aid, but [will] con- 
tinue to make access for the 
majority of the society. 


Zhibin Chen Ph.D. ’00 


Boston, Massachusetts 





My late mother always be- 
moaned that a good Metho- 
dist school had a devil for a 
mascot. I was delighted to 
read in Dan Brown’s The 
DaVinci Code that Baphomet 
was the “pagan god of fertili- 
ty, a symbol of procreation 
and profundity.” At some 
point, the church turned 
him into the “horned devil.” 

Now I can cheer more en- 
thusiastically for the Devils. 
Yet, scholars, please chime 
in. Is the Baphomet explana- 
tion true? 


Dayna Grant Norris ’72 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CORRECTIONS: The 
official website for Duke 
University Press is www. 
dukeupress.edu. In the 
May-June 2004 issue, Jim 
Wallace photographed 
Mini-Profile subject Paul 
Holmbeck on page 65. 
On page 54, the reference 
should read, Edith Sprunt 
Toms ’62, and the name 
of Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion former president R. 
Ross Harris ’78, M.B.A. 
’80, pictured below, was 
omitted. We apologize for 
the oversight. 











Dispatches from 
the Campaign 
Trail 


By JUSTIN WALKER 





wo days before the Iowa caucuses, 
Dick Gephardt was waiting awkward- 
ly offstage while Michael Bolton pre- 
pared for a rousing rendition of “Go 
the Distance” from Disney’s Hercules. When 
the microphone stand broke, the union- 
heavy crowd yelled, “Made in China!” The 
omens were ominous, and the irony was rich. 

I was watching a humbling and silly end 
to the career of a good and serious man. I was 
a Duke student a thousand miles from Dur- 
ham. I was a Republican surrounded by Dem- 
ocrats. I was having the time of my life. 

Back in October, I had asked my political- 
science professor for class credit to follow 
the Democratic presidential primary cam- 
paign from Iowa through Super Tuesday. As 
a lifelong political junkie, I knew that there 
was not a place in the world I’d rather be. 
After watching the campaign for a year on 
television, I wanted a front-row seat. 

An independent study was born, and after 
eight weeks—13,000 miles, 400 interviews, 
seventy campaign events—I returned to Duke 
with indelible lessons learned about our can- 


_ didates, our politics, our people. 


The retail politics of presidential primaries 
are beautiful. General elections hide candi- 
dates behind choreographed conventions 
and multi-million-dollar media buys, but a 
primary campaign is an altogether different 
animal. I saw candidates campaign from diner 
to diner across a thousand miles of byways 
and back roads. From Cedar Rapids to Sioux 
City, from Merrimack to Manchester—in 
local libraries, Elks lodges, and bowling al- 
leys—senators and governors became trav- 
eling salesmen, grateful for every ear and 
desperate for every vote. 

I learned that a primary campaign is a gru- 
eling gauntlet, a great test for our candidates 
and a great service to America. As I watched 
John Kerry answer voters’ questions over the 
flushing sound coming from the boys rest- 
room of Maquoketa Middle School, I couldn’t 





help but think, “What a won- 
derful way to pick a presi- 
dent!” 

I also learned that my fel- 
low travelers—the voters, 
volunteers, and activists at 
every rally—take their duty 
as citizens very, very seriously. There was 
Moriah-Melin Whoolilurie, who wore red, 
white, and blue plastic eyelashes and trav- 
eled to lowa from California with twenty- 
five other Dennis Kucinich volunteers on a 
fifty-two-hour train ride. They called them- 
selves the “Peace Train.” She and her hus- 
band were on their honeymoon. 

I met Glenn Dody at a Howard Dean 
“meetup” in Columbia, South Carolina. Over 
the past year, Dody had given the Dean 
campaign 1,200 volunteer hours and a sixth 
of his modest annual income in donations 
and expenses. “I fought the battle here, and 
I failed,” said the devastated 


Les Todd 


Under the Gargoyle 


parking garage. The Congressman, who slept 
in cars as a boy in Cleveland, seemed to be 
suffering that night right along with the 
helpless and hopeless sleeping man. I will 
never forget the look of compassion on Ku- 
cinich’s face as he knelt by a man whom 
most of his party and most of his country 
would rather ignore. 

I enjoyed John Edwards’ stump speech, an 
eloquent criticism of our nation’s failures, 
strengthened by his passionate insistence on 
hope. The speech was so brilliant that even 
a lifelong Republican like me couldn’t help 
but like the man. His optimism and energy 
made it fun to be in the same room. 

When I joined Edwards’ campaign plane 
for a day of traveling from New York to Min- 
nesota to Ohio, I had doubts about the sincer- 
ity of Edwards’ smiling image. By day’s end, I 
found myself convinced. After fourteen 
straight hours of campaigning, Edwards joined 

our section of the plane and 


Dody. “I didn’t know enough, From Gedar Rapids to = tejuvenated a tired press corps 
didn’t do enough.” = = = with the humor and energy 

Whoolilurie and Dody ex- SIOUX City, from Merri of a candidate who was both 
emplified a spirit saw every. Mack to Manchester— younger and more likeable 


where, a faith in the power 


in local libraries, Elks 


than his opponent. 


of small voices. In that spirit, 


Ten days later, on Super 


citizens shivered at street cor- lodges, and bowling Tuesday, Edwards lost every- 
ners on cold winter nights, @lleyS—senators andl where, marking an end to 
Gun and the courage tos, SOVGITOES BEGAN oa 
“This is who I am. This is traveling salesmen, traveled red Volvo back to 
viet Ths te gratetl for every @ar ule ih menor of 

I saw their ae up and desperate for en oe ee ions 
close every day. Rarely did] @yery vote. for a ferocious fall campaign. 


agree with them. But, having 
seen them through times of triumph and de- 
feat, I came to respect much about them. 

I saw John Kerry at his best, in Iowa, with his 
back against the wall and his lifelong dream 
on the line. He fought against the front-run- 
ning Howard Dean. He fought against past 
perceptions of himself. He fought fatigue 
and unions and a hard-charging John Ed- 
wards. And he won. 

I came to admire Dennis Kucinich—not for 
his politics but for his compassion. Origi- 
nally dismissing him as a “vanity candidate,” 
I reconsidered after Kucinich and I visited a 
sleeping homeless man in a Cedar Rapids 


If this summer is any indi- 
cation, the coming campaign will be a great 
fight over war and peace and jobs and trade 
and American values. 

It will be a great debate. It will be so dem- 
ocratic. It will be fun. I just wish I could have 
kept my front-row seat. 


Walker '04 followed the Democratic presiden- 

tial campaign trail as part of an independent 

study project. He filed periodic dispatches for 

Duke’s website, below. 

hy www.dukenews.duke.edu/news/ 
campaigndiary.html 
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Peter Lange 


Provost, political scientist, avid learner, team builder, music lover 


Describe yourself in three words: Humorous, direct, analytic 
Describe Duke in three words: Ambitious, entrepreneurial, self-critical 


Why Duke? It's an institution in constant change and improvement. It's not at all the same 
place it was when | came here, but it's not even the same place it was five years ago. | always 
felt | could grow here. I've learned a tremendous amount on this job. 


What one thing would you change about Duke? | think we're still too often self-doubting as 
an institution. | don't mean we should be complacent, because we can't afford to he complacent 
in any way. But | think we sometimes doubt ourselves more than we should—in what we're 
able to accomplish, in what we have accomplished. 


Who is your favorite person? It depends on how you think about the question. If | was going in 
the music direction, because | love music, | might say, Bruce Springsteen or John Coltrane. If | 
was going in a more who s-a-person-who s-inspired-me direction, | would say the last two or 
three years of Bobby Kennedy's life. | have a lot of admiration for tough-minded people who 
effectively are trying to advance ideals, but who are also results-oriented. 


What do you value? | value energy. | value leadership in people. | value humor a great deal, a 
sense of irony, warmth. 


In his words: [love my job. | get up in the morning because | love to come to work. | love the 
challenge of interacting on a regular basis with really smart people about difficult problems. 

As a professor, your rewards come from knowing a relatively narrow range of topics 
extremely deeply and sophisticatedly. As a provost, you have to know about an enormous range 
of topics at least a little bit. And | love that this job is a constant learning process. 

When President Keohane gave me my final interview for the job as provost, she said, “Well, | 
want to offer you the job.” And | said something like, “Well, that’s great, Nan, this is going to be 
fun.” She said, “Fun?” And | said, “Yeah, it’s going to be fun.” And it has been fun. 


A joint project of University Photography and Duke Magazine, Face Value is an evolving gallery of 
portraits displayed in Perkins Library and represented in the magazine. By capturing these individ- 
uals in images and words, the project celebrates some of the staff, faculty, and students whose con- 


tributions define a diverse community. Portrait by Chris Hildreth. Photo finishing by Brent Clayton. 
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ormer U.S. Secretary of State Made- 
leine Albright urged Duke graduates 
to be “doers ... able to chart your own 


course and unafraid, when necessary, 


oms and Grads 


to set sail against the strongest wind.” 
“Today is a day of joy and for approaching 

the future with optimism, yet in our high 

spirits we cannot but be conscious of shad- 


) 


ows,” said Albright, who in 1997 became the 
United States’ first female secretary of state. 
“These include the shock of terror; the sor- 
row of innocent lives lost to war, disease, and 
other plagues; the insecurity and injustice 
resulting from the gap between rich and 
poor around the world; and the uncertainty 
caused by confusion, terrible mistakes, and 
ongoing violence in Iraq. There is a tempta- 
tion to withdraw mentally from such perils, 
as if focusing our thoughts elsewhere might 
cause them to vanish. But avoidance is no 
way to live life.” 

Albright made her remarks before a crowd 
of some 15,000 people who had gathered on 
May 9, a warm, sunny Mother’s Day, in Wal 
lace Wade Stadium to see more than 3,700 
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Chris Hildreth 





Jim Wallace 


May’s day: Student speaker Downs, 
below, addresses a happy, photo-ready crowd 











undergraduate, graduate, and professional 
_ degrees awarded. 

_ Albright was one of four who received 
_ honorary degrees. In the citation, President 
| Nannerl O. Keohane called her “a shaper of 
| the post-Cold War world who understood 
| that effective diplomacy flowed from ethical 


understanding.” The other honorary-degree 
recipients were South African jurist and hu- 
/man-tights activist Richard J. Goldstone 
(“As a judge in South Africa in the waning 
years of apartheid, you led an inquiry into 
violence that helped that country take its 
| 


first steps toward truth and healing”); math- 
ematician and former Duke provost Phillip 
A. Griffiths, who recently retired as director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey (“Through energetic efforts 
at faculty recruiting, you created intellectual 
excitement across the academic spectrum. 
You always saw a strong faculty as the core of 
a great university”); and genetics researcher 
Oliver Smithies of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill (“During your career, 
you have pioneered techniques advancing 
the study of ailments as diverse as jet lag, 


inflammation, cystic fibrosis, sickle cell ane- 
mia, high blood pressure, and heart disease”). 

Student speaker Paul William Downs told 
graduates that the emotions they feel upon 
leaving Duke resemble those they felt when 
they entered the university. “We are once 
again fearful and eager,” he said in a speech 
that ranged from dentistry and caffeine to 
difficult roommates and the legacy of a Duke 
education. “In the end, the most beautiful part 
of this school is all of you, each and every 
one,” said Downs, a graduating senior from 
Sussex, New Jersey, elected by his classmates 
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Piva: Low Profile, 
High Yields 


n November of 2000, The Washington 

Post Magazine wrote about the growing 

reputation of one of its local universities, 

Georgetown. The story noted that 
Georgetown had gained from improved 
financial stewardship and, particularly, 
from building a “network of fruitful rela- 
tionships.” 

“Georgetown used to communicate with 
most alumni via student volunteers, who 
manned rotary phones in the basement of a 
campus building,” according to the article. 
“Bringing in pros helped boost the propor- 
tion of alumni who write checks from 27 to 
34 percent. Georgetown sent a team down 
to Duke to figure out how it went about 
soliciting large gifts and had its eyes opened: 
Duke never rests.” 

“Duke never rests” was the unofficial op- 
erating credo of a key consultant in George- 
town’s turnaround, Duke’s own John Piva. 
Piva, a Georgetown graduate, began his ca- 
reer at the Johns Hopkins University, where 
he coordinated fund raising for the School 
of Public Health. From there he went to the 
University of Chicago, eventually becoming 
vice president for institutional development. 
He came to Duke in January 1983 as vice 
president for alumni affairs and develop- 
ment; he was later promoted to senior vice 
president. He retired from that position at 
the end of June. 

Shortly after arriving at Duke, Piva set 
to work helping to organize an endowment- 
driven campaign for the arts and sciences 
and engineering. In terms of staffing, man- 
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Degreed duo: 
embracing 
the future 


agement of volunteers, and broad institu- 
tional buy-in, the university probably wasn’t 
ready for something—as then-President 
Terry Sanford would have put it—so “out- 
rageously ambitious.” Still, the campaign 
netted $565 million, surpassing its $400- 
million goal. 

In the mid-1990s, a second, more compre- 
hensive campaign began. After the dramat- 
$684 million 
raised before any official announcement— 
the university went public with a $1.5-billion 
goal. It would be an effort touching every 
sector of the campus. It would also be an ex- 
ercise in discipline, forcing all of those sec- 





ic success of its “quiet phase” 


tors to put themselves through a rigorous 
planning process, and forcing university of- 
ficials to make tough choices among com- 
peting priorities. 

Tough choices were made, and, evidently, 
they were attractive to Duke supporters. The 
level of their generosity was impressive, and, 
in fact, unprecedented for Duke—thanks in 
no small part to Piva’s skills at motivating 
and inspiring. Indeed, Piva never rested, his 
colleagues say. Whether it was an event to 
be arranged or a volunteer to be visited, he 
resisted timeworn formulas; he wanted to 
find some new and different theme, some- 
thing just right for the occasion. With a 
wide-ranging curiosity and unusual nimble- 
ness in processing information, they say, he 
was able to get a good read of a prospective 
donor and then think of ways—often inter- 
estingly innovative ways—to match that 
donor’s interests with the university’s needs. 
The result has been great dividends for Duke, 
ranging from the Bass Program for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Education, which has 
funded professorships for some of the uni- 








Les Todd 


to give the address. “Your passion is the only 
thing more stunning than this campus.” 

In her address, Albright urged graduates “to 
have faith, because perhaps someday one of 
you will write a poem that elevates the mind; 
another a song that engenders love; and a 
third a book shedding new light upon the 
mysteries of life.... Perhaps one of you will 
devise a new foreign-policy doctrine that 
spells out the right role for America in the 
world—somewhere between isolationism 
that shuns global problems and neo-imperi- 
alism that leaves us grappling with the hard- 
est problems virtually alone,” Albright said, 
to applause. “Or, perhaps, one of you will be- 
come president of the United States and 
thereby make her alma mater very, very 
proud,” she said, to more applause. 


versity’s best teacher-scholars, to the naming 
gift for the Pratt School of Engineering, which 
has set that school on a new trajectory. 

In the words of a former chair of the board 
of trustees, Harold “Spike” Yoh B.S.M.E. ’58, 
Piva is “direct when he needs to be direct; he’s 
subtle when he needs to be subtle. But while 
he’s a master at what he does, he’s gen- 
uinely fun to be with. He’s just a nice guy.” 

A lot of people have found Piva to be a 
nice guy and, certainly, an avid correspon- 
dent. Those with whom he met would hear 
from him—succinctly, informally, and 
relentlessly. As one of his colleagues puts it, 
“He still believes in that ancient craft of the 
thank-you note.” 

Piva also proved himself to be an organizer. 
He brought together development officers 
from the university’s disparate schools and 
units. They would share information, decide 
jointly on strategies for attracting gifts, 
and strengthen the collegial ties that had 
been neglected in past campaigns. At those 
gatherings, Piva would award the “Big D,” 
in the form of a Duke sweatshirt, to those 
who benefited a Duke program other than 
their own. 

Right around the time that The Washington 
Post Magazine was celebrating Georgetown’s 
good fortune, Duke was celebrating its own 
success, and the trustees raised the Cam- 
paign for Duke goal to $2 billion. When the 
campaign concluded last December, the 
total was more than $2.36 billion. 

In an appreciative editorial, the not- 
always-appreciative student Chronicle her- 
alded Piva’s hefty influence. Piva, said the 
editorial, had done “more than perhaps any 
administrator at the university to secure 
Duke’s place as a top school financially ... 


During her commencement address, Al- 
bright congratulated Keohane, who is retiring 
after eleven years as the university’s leader. 
“This is, as you all know, Nan Keohane’s final 
commencement as president of Duke,” Al- 
bright said. “Her record as an educator and in- 
novator will set the standard for those who 
follow. She has prepared this university for the 
new century by strengthening community ties, 
opening the door to international education, 
improving the status of women, and further 
burnishing Duke’s reputation for excellence 
in all fields.” 


For Albright’s speech: 
www.dukenews.duke.edu/news/ 
Albright 0504.html 
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and position it for further successes in the 
future.” The editorial also made note of his 
reticence; over the years he has resisted, 
rather stridently, sharing any credit for 
fund-raising success, preferring instead to 
see the attention focused on donors and on 
volunteer leadership. 

The chief volunteer leader, trustee chair 
Peter M. Nicholas 64, who led the most 
recent campaign with his wife, Ginny Lilly 
Nicholas ’64, says Piva “knows Duke, loves 
Duke, and exudes Duke values. He con- 
nects wonderfully to the Duke community, 
wherever it is in the world, and it’s his ease 
in forging connections that has made him 
| 


Central Campus 
Development 


n the spring, Duke officials unveiled a 

proposed fifty-year plan for the develop- 

ment of Central Campus before an audi- 

ence of area residents, neighborhood 
leaders, and business owners gathered ata 
local church. 

Tallman Trask, executive vice president, 
told the audience that he and the universi- 
ty’s consultants want to give the 200 acres 
between East and West Campus the feel of a 
“student village.” They want fewer cars, more 
green space, more attractive buildings, and 
single-family homes for faculty and staff mem- 
bers. “We’re not looking to become a des- 


Top of his game: Piva, right, with the late 
Edmund T. Pratt Jr., engineering’s namesake 





extraordinarily successful.” At the end of 
the campaign, Nicholas presented Piva 
with a ceremonial “bucket’—a reference to 
Piva’s constant reminder that the filling of 
“buckets” representing specific fund-raising 
targets, and not just fund-raising totals, 
would be the measure of the campaign’s 
success. “Without your leadership,” read 
the inscription, “this ‘outrageous ambition’ 
would never have been realized.” 

“John is the consummate fund-raiser,” says 
a former trustee chair, John Koskinen 61, 
who is also a former president of the Duke 
Alumni Association. “He obviously loves 
meeting people and keeping up with them. 





Jim Wallace 


tination for non-Duke people,” Trask said. 

The first phase of the plan, which could 
start this summer, calls for two multi-storied 
residence halls on Anderson Street and eat- 
ing establishments for students, as well as a 
possible medical-center building. The 1970s- 
era apartment buildings now occupying Cen- 
tral Campus have outlived their usefulness 
and would be torn down. 

Over the next several decades, Duke also 
may construct university and medical-cen- 
ter office buildings along Erwin Road, Trask 
said. Duke Gardens could extend north to 
Erwin Road, and a monorail system might 
be built to provide transportation between 
East and West Campus. In addition, the uni- 
versity may sell some land to build homes for 
faculty and staff, much like the Trinity Heights 


Whenever I talk with John, it ends up cost- 
ing me a lot of money. But there’s never a 
sense that you're doing it for John—that it’s 
his campaign or that he needs to raise money 
so he looks successful. It’s always clear that 
he’s doing this for Duke. He has a genuine 
affection for the university that he couldn’t 
manufacture, and his energy, enthusiasm, 
and love for Duke always shows through.” 
Koskinen notes that Piva is drawn natu- 
rally to an academic environment. And 
Piva’s colleagues point out that one of his 
greatest pleasures has been getting to know 
students; often he would plug those students 
into his extensive network, as they sought 
advice on their academic programs and 
career choices. In many ways, colleagues 





say, Piva is as much an educator—eager to 
learn about people and their interests, and 
passionate about the learning enterprise— 
as he is a fund-raiser. 

In remarks to trustees last winter, Presi- 
dent Nannerl O. Keohane, also renowned 
for her fund-raising prowess, praised Piva 
for his “sensitive, diligent, and highly pro- 
ductive service.” She said, “Had young Mr. 
Piva gone elsewhere, rather than accepting 
the call to Duke in 1983, this campaign 
would not have been nearly the success it 
has been, nor would this university’s future 
look so bright.” 

One of her best decisions, Keohane added, 
was to fend off another school’s attempt to 
hire Piva away from Duke early in her presi- 
dency. “I know of no one in higher-educa- 
tion development more accomplished, more 
fun to work with, more committed, or more 
capable than John Piva—and I have met a 
great many people in such positions.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise 
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homesites near East Campus. A small hotel, a 
bowling alley, and an auditorium are also un- 
der consideration. 

Frank Duke, Durham’s planning director, 
said that he did not foresee any proposed use 
that would be prohibited under existing zon- 
ing ordinances. Representatives of neighbor- 
hoods near campus support the general con- 
cept of the redevelopment, said John Schelp, 
president of the Old West Durham Neigh- 
borhood Association. 

Several community residents said they ap- 
preciated the university’s willingness to 
communicate with the public. They also 
liked the university's plan to preserve green 
space, lessen car traffic on campus, and pos- 
sibly ban parking on Anderson Street. Still, 
there were concerns. Some people said they 
worried that Duke’s inclusion of retail space 
on Central would draw students away from 
Ninth Street businesses and isolate students 
from the Durham community. 


ictor J. Dzau, a distinguished physi- 
cian-scientist and academic and 
administrative leader at Harvard 
University’s medical school and the 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston, is 
Duke’s next chancellor for health affairs. 
Dzau, age fifty-seven, succeeds Ralph Sny- 


derman, who stepped down at the end of 


June after fifteen years as the university’s 
senior medical official. 

The chancellor for health affairs also 
serves as the president and chief executive 
officer of the Duke University Health Sys- 
tem (DUHS). President Nannerl O. Keohane 
says the executive committee of Duke’s 
board of trustees unanimously approved the 
selection of Dzau, an authority in cardiovas- 
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cular diseases who has also been a leader in 
administering large health-care organiza- 
tions, treating patients, and educating stu- 
dents. Dzau was recommended to the board 
by Keohane and president-elect Richard 
Brodhead, following a national search by a 
fourteen-member advisory committee that 
reviewed more than seventy candidates. 
Brodhead took office as Duke’s ninth presi- 
dent July 1; Dzau, who reports to Brodhead, 
also started on July 1. 

“Duke has a reputation for excellence and 
innovation in medical care and research 
that is envied across the nation and around 
the world,” says Dzau. “The schools of med- 
icine and nursing are strong and have been 
well-led, and they provide an excellent 
foundation on which to build even greater 
strength. The health system has weathered a 
difficult period, like hospitals everywhere. 
Each of the system hospitals—Duke Univer- 
sity Hospital, Durham Regional Hospital, 
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and Raleigh Community Hospital—is pro 
viding superior clinical care. It will be a pri 
ilege to work with my health system an 
university colleagues and to lead this stron 
medical enterprise.” 

Dzau was the Hersey Professor of the the 
ory and practice of medicine at Harvar 
Medical School, chair of the department « 
medicine, and physician-in-chief and dire¢ 
tor of research at the Brigham and Women 
Hospital. He was also senior academic off 
cer, director of academic collaborations, an 
a member of the board of trustees for Part 
ners HealthCare System, which includes th 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital, Massachu 
setts General Hospital, and several othe 
hospitals and physician organizations in th 
Boston area. 

The author of ten books and more that 
225 articles on cardiovascular disease an 
related topics, Dzau is known for researcl 
that encompasses molecular and cellula 
biology, genomics, and the potential of ney 
gene- and cell-based therapies. He ha 
served as an editor for numerous scientifi 
journals and as a scientific adviser and boar 
director for biotech companies. His exten 
sive academic activities include strategi 
planning for stem-cell research at Harvard 
medical research at Brigham and Women’ 
Hospital, and genetic and genomic researcl 
at Harvard Medical School and Partner: 
HealthCare System. 

Dzau, now a U.S. citizen, was born ir 
Shanghai. He received his B.S. and medica’ 
degrees from McGill University in Montreal 
After interning at New York Hospital, he 
became a resident at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital (the predecessor of the Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital), where he was pro- 
moted to chief resident physician in 1979. 
He then held a variety of senior clinical and 


academic positions at the hospital and at 
Harvard Medical School. In 1990, he moved 
to Stanford University’s medical school, 
where he was the William G. Irwin Professor 
of medicine and chief of the division of car- 
diovascular medicine, and was later promot- 
ed to Arthur Bloomfield Professor and chair 
of the department of medicine. In 1996, he 
returned to Harvard Medical School and to 
the Brigham and Women’s Hospital. 

Dzau has held numerous leadership and 
advisory positions with the American Heart 
Association, the National Institutes of Health, 
and other medical and scholarly organiza- 
tions. His many honors range from election 
to the Institute of Medicine of the National 

Academy of Sciences to honorary degrees 
from leading universities in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and the Republic of China. 

Dzau and his wife, Ruth, have been mar- 
ried for thirty-one years and are the parents 
of two daughters: Jacqueline, who will be 
entering Harvard Medical School in the fall, 

and Merissa, a student at the University of 
Rochester. Ruth Dzau is the president of 
The Second Step, a nonprofit charitable or- 
ganization that provides transitional pro- 
grams and housing for women and children 
who are victims of domestic violence. 


‘Two for Truman: 


wo Duke rising seniors have won Tru- 


man scholarships, which recognize aca- 
demic accomplishments, leadership 
| potential, and commitment to a ca- 
jreer in public service. Philip Kurian, a pub- 
lic-policy and physics major from Mount 
Pleasant, South Carolina, and Anthony Vit- 
arelli, a public-policy and economics major 
‘from Marlton, New Jersey, were notified of 
their award in April by President Nannerl 
O. Keohane. 
_ The Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foun- 
dation awards scholarships—$2,000 for sen- 
ior-year study and up to $26,000 for gradu- 
ate studies—to students who plan to pursue 
‘careers in government or public service. In 
addition, Truman scholars receive leader- 
ship-development training and internship 
opportunities in the federal government. 
| Kurian, a B.N. Duke Scholar, has thrown 
himself into a variety of campus issues as a 
columnist for The Chronicle and as a mem- 
ber of the business and finance committee of 
Duke’s board of trustees and the President’s 
Council on Black Affairs. 

“I applied because I have a passion for 
education and for increasing equality of 
educational opportunity in America,” says 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


riting for The New 

York Times in cele- 

bration of its 150th 

anniversary in 2001, 
the novelist and nonfiction 
writer Nicholson Baker noted, 
“Old newspapers can pull you 
in deep very quickly.” Baker 
should know. In 1999, he pur- 
chased some 5,000 volumes of 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century American newspapers 
that the British Library had put 
up for auction and founded the 
American Newspaper Reposi- 
tory (ANR). 

Baker made this bold move, 
in his words, to save “a unique 
collection of original newspa- 
pers that would otherwise have 
been destroyed or dispersed.” 
Many of the newspapers exist- 
ed nowhere else in their origi- 
nal format. Seeking a more 
permanent home for the col- 
lection, Baker transferred the 
newspapers to the Duke library 
in February. 

Baker describes the newspa- 
pers in the ANR as “magnifi- 
cent landmarks of American 
publishing.” Among the more 
noteworthy runs in the collec- 
tion are the Chicago Tribune, 
the New York Tribune and Her- 
ald Tribune, and the New York 
World. The World, published by 
Joseph Pulitzer, had the largest 
circulation of any American 
newspaper in the 1890s. A ven- 
ue for O. Henry’s short stories, 
as well as Al Frueh’s caricatures, 
the World was resplendent with 
colorful illustrations and car- 
toons. It was also the first news- 
paper to include crossword 
puzzles and children’s activities 
within its pages. 

In addition to these promi- 
nent newspapers, the ANR 
preserves many foreign-lan- 
guage and immigrant papers, 
including the Yiddish Forward, 
the Irish World, and the Greek 
Atlantis. A searchable invento- 
ry of the collection will be 
available through the Duke 
libraries’ website by the end of 
the year. 


hy http://home.gwi.net/~dnb/ 
gallery.htm 
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| Afraid of Us. They Nosed Around 
Us as It We Were: One of Their 


Paper trail: New York 
World, August 13, 1911, 
above; Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, April 23,1923, 
left; and Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, November 18, 
1894, helow 
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ENDING ON A HIGH NOTE 


Student Snapshot 


John Mayrose, Caroline Mallonée, and Carl Schimmel, Ph.D. candidates 


ohn Mayrose, Caroline 
Mallonée, and Carl Schim- 
mel, students in the Ph.D. 
program in music compo- 
sition, couldn't have written bet- 
ter codas to conclude the year. 
Mayrose and Mallonée won the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers Foun- 
dation/ Morton Gould Young 
Composer awards for their 
chamber works, What Hath 
God Wrought? and Throwing 
Mountains, respectively. For his 
piece, Five Lies, also a chamber 
work, Schimmel received the 





composition prize from the 
Society of Composers Inc. 
“They’re highly textured and 
boldly rhythmic pieces,” says 
Stephen Jaffe, Mary D.B.T. 
and James H. Semans Professor 
of music. “Very cool music.” 
Mayrose, a native of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, grew up 
playing “pluck string” instru- 
ments, mostly banjo and guitar. 
He earned a degree in music 
performance from the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina and 
entered the graduate music- 
composition program at Duke 
in 2000. One day, while driv- 
ing, Mayrose listened to a show 
on NPR about Samuel EB. 
Morse and the first message 
sent in his newly minted code, 
“What hath God wrought!” 
Mayrose thought to himself, “I 
should write a piece on this.” 


And he did, using Morse 
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code “as a means to create mu- 


sical figures, form, and rhythm,” 


he says. “In some sections, the 
code directly corresponds to 


rhythmic motives. For instance, 


‘What’ is dot, dash-dash, dot- 
dot-dot, dot-dash, dash in code. 
I gave the dots a short value, 
usually eighth notes and the 
dashes, quarter notes.” 

“He’s made a fascinating 
piece, and, rightly, he thinks of 
it as a breakthrough composi- 
tion for him,” says Jaffe. 

“Before you start writing, 
you set up rules that determine 


the parameters of the piece,” 
says Mallonée, who graduated 
from Harvard with a major in 
music and helped found the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Contem- 
porary Music Ensemble. “The 
notes, the instruments, the 
pitch, the rhythm. They all 
have to fit in your system.” 
Throwing Mountains, written 
for bass clarinet, cello, contra- 
bass, and piano, grew out of a 
hobby. “I used to throw pot- 
tery, and I was fascinated with 
the idea of making something 
symmetrical out of natural 
materials. And so for Throwing 
Mountains, I use a piano but 
with natural materials: paper 
stuffed in the bottom to make 
it rattle on the low notes, and 
metal inserted on top, which, 
on the high notes, sounds like 
bells chiming.” Besides the 
ASCAP Award, Mallonée won 


a Fulbright Fellowship and the 
Graduate School’s Advanced 
International Fellowship in 
Amsterdam, where she'll study 
next year under the renowned 
composer Louis Andriessen. 
Schimmel is a former actu- 
arial assistant with a degree in 
mathematics from Case Wes- 
tern Reserve University. He 
applies math to his composi- 
tions, “to determine the differ- 
ent possible ways of using a set 
of notes, or to determine the 
proportions of a piece,” he says. 
His award-winning Five Lies 


is scored for a large ensemble 
including accordion. The work, 
which was the result of a col- 
laboration with a virtuoso 
accordionist also named 
Schimmel, though of no rela- 
tion, is “humorous, obsessed 
with mathematical structures, 
and quite strangely captivating,’ 
says Jaffe. 

For each of the five move- 
ments in the work, Schimmel 
used a different set of notes 
contained in a perfect fifth. 
“Each movement is about a 
particular lie,” he says. “The 
first is about political and cor- 
porate lies; the second is about 
trying to be someone you’re 
not; the third is about religious 
extremism; the fourth is about 
gossip; and the fifth is about 
lying to one’s lover.” 


, 


—Patrick Adams 


Kurian. “I wanted to connect with other stt 
dents across the nation who are driven | 
similar concerns about the public goo 
Right now I intend to teach science at th 
primary or secondary level, but I also war 
to stay involved in my writing.” 

Vitarelli also has been active in campt 
organizations. As a sophomore, he was elec 
ed president of the Duke Campus Counei 
He is also a co-founder of the Duke Un 
versity Greening Initiative, which seeks t 
promote environmentally friendly policie 
on campus and in the community. He ir 
tends to use the scholarship to attend la’ 
school and pursue a career in criminal lay 
“T’d love to be a district attorney, and mayb 
someday a U.S. attorney,” he says. The Trt 
man also offers an internship during th 
summer following graduation, he adds. He 
considering the Office of Legal Policy in th 
Department of Justice or trying to find a re 
search position at the State Department. 

Duke students have received thirty-seve 
‘Truman scholarships since the program wa 
initiated in 1977. 


Sip Sip, Puff Puff 


ven small amounts of alcohol boos 
the pleasurable effects of nicotine 
inducing people to smoke more whet 





drinking alcoholic beverages, accord 
ing to tests conducted by Duke Medica 
Center researchers. The findings provide : 
physiological explanation for the commot 
observation that people smoke more in bars 
The research also explains statistics showin 
that alcoholics tend to smoke more thar 
nonalcoholics and that smokers are mor 
likely to be alcoholics. 

The research, published in the February 
March issue of Nicotine and Tobacco Re- 
search, may help elucidate why those whe 
have quit smoking often relapse while drink: 
ing alcohol. Those insights could lead te 
new smoking-cessation methods that take 
the drugs’ interaction into account, says Jed 
Rose, director of the Duke Nicotine Re- 





search Program and co-creator of the nico- 
tine patch. 

Such methods would be particularly use- 
ful for heavy drinkers and people with an 
addiction to alcohol, Rose adds. The Na- 
tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Al- 
coholism funded the study. 

“Epidemiological, clinical, and laboratory 

evidence clearly indicate a behavioral link 
between cigarette smoking and alcohol use,” 
Rose says. “The combined use of cigarettes 
and alcohol presents health risks over and 
above the risks posed by smoking alone, and 
thus constitutes a serious public-health 
problem that deserves additional research 
attention. In particular, understanding the 
pharmacological basis of the interaction 
between alcohol and nicotine could lead to 
the development of effective strategies for 
treating the drugs’ dual use.” 

Eighty to 90 percent of alcoholics smoke 

a rate three times that of the general pop- 
ulation, Rose says. Moreover, the prevalence 
of alcoholism in smokers is ten times higher 
than among nonsmokers. Laboratory studies 
have revealed a similar connection, demon- 
strating that the rate of smoking increases 
substantially when people drink. 

However, the physiological reasons for 





that increase have remained less clear, he 
says. One theory holds that nicotine offsets 
the sedative effects of alcohol. Studies have 
reported that nicotine counteracts the de- 
cline in the performance of certain visual 
tasks and the slowed reaction time induced 
by alcohol. Alternatively, using nicotine and 
alcohol in concert might serve to increase 
the feeling of pleasure associated with either 
drug alone. Both drugs have been shown to 
boost brain concentrations of dopamine 





a 
nerve-cell messenger implicated in the posi- 
tive reinforcement underlying addiction. 

_ Neurobiological studies have yielded fur- 
ther conflicting evidence. Some have re- 
ported that ethanol increases the activity of 
the brain receptors that respond to nicotine, 
while others have indicated a dampened re- 
sponse of certain subtypes of the so-called 
nicotinic receptors in the presence of 
ethanol. 

The Duke team recruited forty-eight reg- 
ular smokers who normally drank at least 
our alcoholic beverages weekly. The re- 
earchers served each participant either al- 
coholic or placebo beverages. In one such 

ession, individuals were provided regular 
cigarettes, while in another they were pro- 
vided nicotine-free cigarettes as a control. 

According to the participants’ own ratings, 
>thanol enhanced many of the rewarding ef- 
ects of nicotine, including satisfaction and the 





ISHI’S BRAIN, STARN’S BOOK 


Update 





“The Search For Ishi’s Brain,” Duke Magazine, July-August 1999 


little more than six 

years ago, Orin Starn, 

associate professor of 

cultural anthropology at 
Duke, went looking for Ishi’s 
brain. Ishi was the last survivor 
of the Yahi, a small Native 
American tribe that inhabited 
the foothills of northern Cali- 
fornia. In 1911, Ishi wandered 
into the town of Oroville, Cali- 
fornia. He was taken into cus- 
tody and died five years later 
from tuberculosis. He spent his 
last years as a living exhibit in 
the anthropology museum at 
the University of California in 
San Francisco, chipping arrow- 
heads on public display. 
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G10-CITY SEMESTER 
RECONSTRUCTING ISKI 
SCIENCE SUBMERGED 





And yet for all of the observ- 
ing of Ishi while he was alive, 
nobody kept much of an eye 
on him afterwards. His brain, 
preserved by scientists, was 
packed up and shipped away. 
But shipped where? No one 
seemed to know, and it wasn’t 
until 1997, when a group of 
Maidu Indians demanded all of 
Ishi’s remains, a requirement 
for proper burial, that anyone 
even noticed it was missing. 

So Starn, a native of Berkeley 
long familiar with Ishi’s story, 
put his own brain to work. An 
article in the Los Angeles Times 
led him to the Bancroft Library 
at UC-Berkeley. There he found 
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| In Search of America’s Last 








correspondence between Ishi’s 
one-time captor and chair of the 
UCSF anthropology depart- 
ment, Alfred Kroeber, and offi- 
cials at what was then known 
as the Smithsonian Institution’s 
U.S. National Museum. Among 
the papers, Starn discovered 
one official document confirm- 
ing the museum’s acceptance 
of Kroeber’s donation. 

Ishi’s brain was found in 
Suitland, Maryland, floating in 
formaldehyde in a Smithsonian 
warehouse. Museum officials 
eventually returned the brain, 
but not to the Maidu. “Guided 
by moral and legal obligations,” 
they said, as articulated by the 
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Native American Graves Pro- 
tection and Repatriation Act of 
1990, they gave the brain to 
Ishi’s closest living relatives, 
Shasta County descendants of 
the Yana, a subgroup of the 
Yahi. And the case was solved. 

But the book had yet to be 
written. Now it is. The Search 
for Ishi’s Brain, published by 
Duke University Press, is, as 
Starn told Duke Magazine in 
1999, his commitment to “pro- 
mote an understanding of his- 
tories of violence and of the 
relationship between whites 
and Native Americans.” Ishi’s 
brain is more than just a brain, 
said Starn. “It’s a symbol.” 


drug’s calming effects, compared to placebo 
beverages. Smoking nicotine-free cigarettes 
did not elicit the same positive response from 
those receiving alcohol, the team found, in- 
dicating that nicotine itself, rather than other 
aspects of smoking, was the critical ingredi- 
ent underlying the interaction. 


“A relatively low dose of alcohol—below 
that required to induce any measurable eu- 
phoria—was enough to increase participants’ 
enjoyment of nicotine significantly,” Rose 
says. “In light of the current finding, it makes 
sense that so many people who have quit 
smoking relapse when they drink.” 
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lo further define the interaction between 
MCOTING and alcohol, the resea’»re¢ hers com 
vared individuals’ responses to nicotine after 
ikine mec unylamine, a drug known to bea 
licotine antagonist, to their responses afte 


drinking alcohol While aleohol box sted the 


ewarding experience of nicotine, mecamy 





amine had the opposite effect. Participants 


smoked more initially to offset the drug’s 


action, but reported reduced satisfaction 


from smoking. That result further supports 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


the idea that ethanol serves to enhance 


nicotine’s effects, thereby encouraging their 


combined use, the researc hers concluded. 
Mecamylamine might offer a novel treat- 
ment to help smokers who also drink alco- 
hol quit both drugs, Rose says, because 
mecamylamine has been found to counter- 
act the effects of both nicotine and alcohol. 
“Such an approach to smoking cessation 
would work especially well for drinkers, as it 


would dampen both desires.” 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


he Spanish artist Joaquin 

Sorolla y Bastida (1863- 

1923) was one of the 

most celebrated painters 
of the turn of the century. He 
found success in both America 
and Europe, not only with his 
portraits, but also with his 
paintings of historical events 
and Spanish subjects drawn from 
everyday life. Educated first in 
Valencia, he then went to Ma- 
drid in 1881, where he careful- 
ly studied the techniques of sev- 
enteenth-century Spanish artists 
at the Prado Museum, espe- 
cially the painterly treatment of 
light by Diego Velazquez and the 
brushwork and realism of Jusepe 
de Ribera. Early on, he adopted 
his Spanish colleague Ignacio 
Pinazo Camarlech’s preference 
for painting outdoors. 

Sorolla traveled widely, to 
Rome and Paris, and to Eng- 
land, where he first encountered 
his American contemporary, 
John Singer Sargent. The two 
artists are known to have ex- 
changed paintings and shared 
pupils, sometimes in a compet- 
itive spirit. 

On his first visit to the United 
States in 1909, Sorolla brought 
with him 375 paintings for a 
solo exhibition at the Hispanic 
Society of America in New 
York City. The exhibit was a 
huge success, drawing crowds 
of more than 150,000 and 
commissions from some of New 
York society’s elite families, 
including the Huntingtons, 
Morgans, and Tiffanys. 

Sorolla made a second trip 
to the U.S. in 1911, at the invi- 
tation of the Hispanic Society, 
which commissioned him to 
paint a series of Spanish re- 
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gional scenes and customs for 
its building. In the same year, 
Benjamin N. Duke commis- 
sioned four family portraits by 
the artist, including that of his 
daughter, for his newly con- 
structed New York City mansion 
near the Metropolitan Museum. 
Mary Lillian Duke, who gradu- 
ated from Trinity College in 
1907, is depicted here as she 
looked four years before she 
married Anthony Drexel Biddle 
Jr. Her children were Mary 
Duke Biddle Trent Semans ’39, 
Hon. ’83 and Nicholas Benja- 
min Duke Biddle. 


Portrait of Mary 

Lillian Duke 

By Joaquin Sorolla y 
Bastida, 1911 

Oil on canvas 

83 x 44 3/8 inches 
Gift of Nicholas 
Benjamin Duke Biddle, 
1991 


New Director for New 
Museum 


imerly Rorschach, director of th 
University of Chicago’s David and A 
fred Smart Museum of Art, has bee 
named the first director of the ne 
Nasher Museum of Art at Duke. The $23 
million museum, which was designed b 
Rafael Vinoly, is scheduled to open in Oc 
tober 2005. The museum will have a stron 
focus on modern and contemporary art an 
will be a cornerstone in Duke’s commitmer 
to support the arts on campus and in th 
Durham-Raleigh community. 

Rorschach has been the Dana Feitler Dj 
rector of the Smart Museum since 1994 
Over a nine-year period, she increased th 
museum’s endowment from $3 million t 
$15 million, secured important grants, ani 
built significant collections in modern, con 
temporary, and East Asian art, acquirin 
more than 500 works for the museum’s per 
manent collection. She also increased thi 
museum’s private annual support by 30} 
percent. Rorschach is an associate professo 
in the University of Chicago’s department o 
art history and a lecturer at the University ¢ 
Chicago law school, where she co-teaches ; 
course in art law. 

“Tam honored and tremendously excite: 
to have an opportunity to launch the nev 
Nasher Museum of Art,” Rorschach says 
“The arts at Duke play a vital role in campu 
life and in the surrounding community, anc 
this extraordinary new building will provide 
a platform for many of the university’s won 
derfully diverse arts programs and initiatives 
I am inspired by the brilliant vision for the 
museum that Rafael Vinoly has designed, anc 
I am confident that Duke’s Nasher Museur 
of Art will become one of the country’s great 
university art museums.” 

The 66,000-square-foot Nasher Museum 
is taking shape near the Sarah R Duke Gar- 
dens at Anderson Street and Campus Drive. 
Vinoly designed the central, 10,000-square- 
foot atrium of steel and glass as the heart of 
the museum. Fanning out from this space will 











be five separate pavilions containing three 
large galleries, a lecture hall, education wing, 
café, museum shop, administrative offices, 
and sculpture gardens. 

Rorschach’s appointment follows a six 
month national search involving more than} 
100 candidates. She was recommended t 
President Nannerl O. Keohane and Provost 
Peter Lange by a nine-member search com4 
mittee chaired by economics professor Neil 
De Marchi. Keohane says Rorschach’s ap+ 


pointment also had the strong support of 
President-elect Richard Brodhead. Curator 
Sarah Schroth has been the museum’s inter- 
im director. 

The Duke University Museum of Art, 
founded in 1969, has more than 13,000 works 
of art in its permanent collection and is cur- 
rently housed in the old science building on 
East Campus. To date, the Nasher Museum 
has raised $17.7 million toward the $23-mil- 
lion cost of the project. The museum’s name- 
sake is Raymond D. Nasher ’43, an interna- 
tionally prominent art collector, philanthropist, 
and real-estate developer. He donated $7.5 
million for the new building, the largest gift 
so far. The Nasher Foundation of Dallas sub- 
sequently gave another $2.5 million. The 

Duke Endowment has contributed $2.5 mil- 

lion to name the atrium in honor of its chair 
-emerita and former Duke trustee Mary Duke 
Biddle Trent Semans ’39, Hon. ’83. 

As director of the Nasher Museum of Art, 
Rorschach will play a key role in shaping the 
‘museum. She is expected to pay special atten- 
tion to building the modern and contemporary 
jart collections, developing a comprehensive 
program of special exhibitions, and working 
‘with artists, critics, and scholars to create an 
exciting array of related programs for students, 
faculty members, and the community. 

Rorschach is an accomplished curator who 
has written numerous exhibition catalogues 
‘and scholarly studies. She has organized ex- 
hibitions ranging from eighteenth-century 
European art to international contemporary 
Jart, including the upcoming “Between Past 
rand Future: New Chinese Photography and 
Video,” organized with the International Cen- 
‘ter of Photography and the Asia Society in 
New York and the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Chicago. She holds a Ph.D. in art 
history from Yale University and earned her 
bachelor’s degree at Brandeis University. 





Re-licensing Lands’ End — 


uke has renewed its trademark li- 
cense contract with Lands’ End, fol- 
lowing the resolution of complaints 
about labor practices at an apparel 
factory in El Salvador that produces cloth- 
ing bearing Duke trademarks. 

In March, Jim Wilkerson, the university’s 
director of trademark licensing and stores 
operations, notified the Dodgeville, Wiscon- 
sin, clothier of the university’s decision to 
suspend its contract, based on information 
‘tom both the Worker Rights Consortium 
WRC) and Fair Labor Association (FLA). 


The two organizations, to which Duke and 


























Summer Feats Afoot 


he American Dance Festival cele- 

brates its seventy-first season June 

10 through July 24, featuring forty 

dances by seventeen dance compa- 
nies; eleven are performing at ADF for the 
first time. The ADE founded in Benning- 
ton, Vermont, in 1934, took up sum- 
mer residence at Duke in 1978. 

Events include ten world pre- 
mieres, three U.S. premieres, three 
special ADF productions, and two 
new performance series. Eight of the 
ten world premieres were commis- 
sioned by ADF through the Doris 
Duke Awards for New Work, made 
possible by a grant from the Doris 
Duke Charitable Foundation. 

On June 27, Eiko & Koma were pre- 
sented with the 2004 Samuel H. Scripps 
American Dance Festival Award honor- 
ing choreographers for lifetime achieve- 
ment in modern dance. The pair’s first 
performance in the U.S. was in 1976. 
Their ADF debut, “Beam,” was per- 
formed in 1983. 


For information and tickets: 


Pilobolus: Making six equal two 


www.americandancefestival.org 


CRIMES OF ART TERROR 


Frank Lentricchia and Jody McAuliffe 


"Lentricchia and McAuliffe ask the difficult question: is Western art's 
post-Romantic veneration of the destructive, alienated outsider 
—from Oedipus to Travis Bickle—in any way 
answerable for the real destruction our : 
culture brings into being? .. . Ending 
with an imaginary dialogue between 
Heinrich von Kleist and Mohamed Atta, 
the book's accessible combination of 
conceptual daring and moral serious- 
ness places it well above the common 
run of lit crit."—Publishers Weekly 


RROR 
MES oF A RT + TE 
cRI 
liffe 
Frank Lentricchia + Jody mcAul 
ra 


“This is a brave subject to broach [and] 
the authors’ experimental approach 
to the question is refreshing and 
engaging.” —Josie Appleton, 

Times Literary Supplement 


Available in bookstores 
The University of Chicago Press 
ww.press.uchicago.edu 
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more than 100 colleges and universities now 
belong, had concluded that Primo, a Lands’ 
End supplier in El Salvador, was “blacklist 
who had AC tual Or perc eived 


ine” worker 


(he organizations had tried 


es CO UNLONS 
unsuccesstully during the past year to re 
solve the issues with Lands’ End. 

“Lands’ End needed to secure changes in 
Primo’s hiring process in order to safeguard 
against future discrimination of any kind, 
including anti-union discrimination,” Wil- 
kerson says. “It also needed to remediate the 
harm that was done to workers who were 
inappropriately denied employment at the 
Primo factory. 

“The WRC and the FLA recommended 
that Lands’ End provide assistance to the 
Just Garments factory, where a number of 


Honoring Excellence 
in the Classroom 


very year, Trinity College and the 

Center for Teaching, Learning, and 

Writing present awards to recognize 

excellence in teaching undergradu- 
ates. This year’s winners are: 
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Christina Askounis 

Lecturer, University Writing Program 

Richard K. Lublin Award, recognizes teachers 
who engender intellectual excitement, curiosity, 
and knowledge of their field 


1 sepa has been teaching essay and 
fiction writing for seventeen years— 
courses that few faculty members like to 
tackle, says a colleague, “because they are 
so hard to teach, so labor-intensive, both in 
and outside the classroom.” Askounis doesn’t 
necessarily disagree with that characteriza- 
tion but looks at it differently. “I have a 
sense of students as unopened volumes,” 
she says. “There are all these riches lying in 
wait that I hope to call forth during the 
course of the semester through writing.” 
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these workers have employment or will have 
employment. Lands’ End has agreed to these 
stipulations and more.” 

According to the WRC, Just Garments 
has offered employment to the blacklisted 
workers and is the first factory in the history 
of the export apparel industry in El Salvador 
to sign an accord with a union. The accord 
is a prelude to a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment that the factory has pledged to negoti- 
ate as soon as production is under way. 

In 1997, Duke became the first university 
in the country to adopt a code of conduct 
that required licensees to agree to independ- 
ent monitoring of factory working condi- 
tions, including remediation of violations in 


a prompt and effective manner. The univer- 


sity’s Code of Conduct for manufacturers in- 





Alvin Crumbliss 
Professor of chemistry 

David and Janet Vaughn Brooks Award, 
recognizes teachers excelling in science 
and mathematics 


hemist Alvin Crumbliss has a winning 

strategy for helping his undergraduate 
students conquer Chemistry 23L, Accel- 
erated General Chemistry, which combines 
two semesters’ worth of first-year chemistry 
into one. The strategy —“putting personali- 
ty and relevance into a course, without 
compromising rigor”—begins with getting 
to know students in their freshman year. 
Undeterred by class sizes as large as 200, 
Crumbliss reserves a table at the Faculty 
Commons each week and gives students the 
option of joining him for lunch. As many as 
six students sign up to converse with him 
about everything—except chemistry. 

Says one student, “The cordial relation- 
ship Dr. Crumbliss has established with 
each one of us makes taking a difficult 
course that much easier.” 





cludes the requirement that the right c 
freedom of association and collective bar 
gaining be upheld, and that no discriminate 
ry or retaliatory actions are taken agains 
workers who express an interest in or choos 


to exercise this right. 


Civil Rights Gains Being 
Undone 
n the decades following the 1954 Brow 


v. Board of Education decision, racial iso 
lation in the nation’s schools decline: 





markedly. But as federal courts have be 
gun to step back from active desegregatiot 
efforts, many school districts are returnin 
to assignment policies based on neighbor 


Michael Munger 

Professor and chair, political science departmen 
Howard D. Johnson Award, recognizes a full 
professor who inspires respect in the highest 
traditions of American democracy, free enter- 
prise, and Western civilization 


Mo: encourages role-playing to get 
rid of the hierarchy in the classroom. 
“Role-playing makes it easier for students te 
criticize and argue, because they’re not tak- 
ing me on, they’re taking on some mythical 
person,” he says. “They can say awful 
things: “That’s stupid! That’s wrong!’ and 
they’re not arguing with the professor.” 





“T often enter his office with firm convic- 
tions, only to have them carefully and kind- 
ly torn to pieces,” wrote Kesav Mohan 04, 
in nominating Munger for the award. 
“When I finally agree to his viewpoint, he 
quickly begins to put forth a strong case for 
my original argument.” Students learn their 
own positions by encountering wrong points 
of view and having to deal with them, 
Munger says, a process he calls “collision 
with error” that sums up his basic teaching 
philosophy. 


hood schools, says a Duke professor who has 
written a book analyzing school integration 
efforts in the U. S. 

“The predictable result is an increasing 
number of racially isolated schools,” says 
Charles Clotfelter ’69, a public-policy pro- 
fessor. Clotfelter’s newly released book, After 
Brown: The Rise and Retreat of School Deseg- 
regation (Princeton University Press, 2004), 
is a comprehensive analysis of integration 
data from school districts nationwide. In 
1954, the bulk of segregated schools were 
located in the South. Today, the South has 
the least-segregated schools in the country, 
Clotfelter says. 

Assignment policies are only one factor in 
the re-emergence of segregation in the na- 
tion’s schools, he says. “Whites have been 





ociate professor of cultural anthropology 


bert B. Cox Award, recognizes teachers 

ho encourage intellectual excitement in their 
udents and a long-standing commitment 
teaching 


actually really remember ‘Show and Tell’ 
very well from when I was an elementary- 
hool student,” Starn says. “Often I got 
terested in, or learned something about, a 
amous figure in American history by some- 
y bringing in an object or a picture and 
ing about. So I like to try to do the same 
ching when I’m teaching.” 

He gives fly-casting lessons and reads pas- 

ages from A River Runs Through It in his 
lass “Anthropology and Sports.” In other 
lasses, he uses memorable sights, sounds, 
d “word pictures”—his daughter’s Barbie 
oll collection or an Andean ritual with coca 
aves and Quechuan chants—to introduce 
oncepts from cultural anthropology. 


Jim Wallace 















reluctant to embrace racially mixed schools, 
and options for avoiding integrated schools 
have proliferated in the fifty years since the 
Brown decision.” In predominately black, 
non-metropolitan districts in the South, pri- 
vate schools became the escape mechanism 
of choice, though this option was not a ma- 
jor factor nationally. 

In metropolitan areas, “white flight” wiped 
out a quarter of the integration gains achieved 
through desegregation. The city-suburban 
disparities grew fastest in the North and 
Midwest, where school districts tend to be 
small, numerous, and homogeneous. “Given 
this combination of forces,” Clotfelter says, 
“it is clear that the burden for maintaining 
and advancing the gains of Brown lies with 
local school districts.” 


hree additional awards are presented 
to graduate students in Arts and 
Sciences and fellows at the Center 
for Teaching, Learning, and Writing. 
This year’s winners are: 





Political science 


Dean’s Award for Excellence in Teaching, rec- 
ognizes a student who teaches a class or serves 
as a teaching assistant 


egardless of the class format—seminar or 

lecture—I want my students to take the 
lead in where our discussions and studies 
go,” says DiGiusto. 

“T choose course readings and topics with 
an eye toward providing the analytic tools 
and information necessary to facilitate a 
broader investigation of world politics both 
inside and outside of class. In effect, I see 
my role as that of a tour guide, pointing out 
interesting landmarks along the way, sug- 
gesting alternative destinations, getting 
everyone involved, and keeping the group 
on the right path and on schedule.” 


Rebekah Long 
English 


Dean’s Award for Excellence in Teaching 


ES is magical. In the open space of 
the classroom, my students and I scruti- 
nize this platitude to discover how language 
works upon the world, how its potency 
inheres in persuasive phrases, in its ability to 
solicit action, arouse passion, or voice grief. 
We are moved by words. I share with my 
students what things words can do—words 
as poetic form, shared and contested paths 
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AFTER BROWN 
The Rise and Retreat of 
School Desegregation 


to the divine or the dead, political agents in 
the service of war propaganda. This is the 
most fundamental aspect of my pedagogical 
practice.” 


Derek Malone-France 

Writing fellow 

Duke University Award for Excellence in 
Teaching Writing, recognizes a writing fellow 
who demonstrates exceptional teaching in the 
University Writing Program 


i often, we are presented with lists— 
often deceptively short lists—of pithy 
prescriptions for ‘good teaching.’ The truth, 
of course, is that good teaching necessarily 
defies such formularized neatness and sim- 
plicity, precisely because it has little to do 
with generalities and everything to do with 
attention to the particularities of specific 
situations (and students). 

“Obviously, it’s important to design cours- 
es that promote predictable patterns of 
learning, but, in the end, every class is in 
some measure sui generis, and every student 
is a person with a particular history and par- 
ticular needs. No amount of pre-semester 
preparation can compare in terms of posi- 
tive pedagogical effect to time spent during 
the semester building relationships with 
(and between) students. This is the often- 
discussed, but rarely realized, ideal of the 
‘intellectual community.’ ” 





Early Class: Half-hour 
Reprieve 





uke has been in the news for getting 
rid of eight o’clock classes and fight- 
ing sleep deprivation among students. 
Both facts are true, but the two ac- 
tions actually have nothing to do with each 
other, despite press reports to the contrary. 
In the fall, university officials will imple- 
ment an individual wellness plan for all first- 


HAEFELI'S WORLD 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor William Haefeli ’75 


year students that will focus on sleep, exer- 
cise, and nutrition. This health initiative was 
prompted by a growing concern among fac- 
ulty members, student-affairs officials, and 
staff members at Counseling and Psycholog- 
ical Services (CAPS) that students weren't 
getting enough sleep. The university decid- 
ed to take a preventive approach to sleep 
deprivation and other issues that cause stu- 
dents to come to CAPS or the student health 
center, explains Ryan Lombardi, assistant 
dean of students. 

While the wellness initiative was being 
put together, a second and unrelated com- 
mittee was reviewing the university course 
schedule, which has been in place for at 
least two decades, and assessing whether it 
still meets student and faculty needs. The 
committee of faculty members, administra- 
tors, and undergraduates found that the cur- 
rent overcrowding of classes between 10:00 
a.m. and 2:00 p.m. on Mondays through 
Thursdays forced many students to choose 
between two or more classes offered at the 
same time. It recommended spreading out 
courses over the day and the week. 

As a result, more courses will be offered 
during the first period of the day, although 
that period will now begin at 8:30 or 8:45 
instead of 8:00, says Judith Ruderman, vice 
provost and a committee member. 





“Just last week I was mugged by a physical manifestation of my own urban paranoia.” 
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Building Smart 
Nanostructures 


ngineers from Duke say they have mad 

progress building so-called “smart na 

nostructures,” including billionths-of 

a-meter-scale “nanobrushes” that cat 
selectively and reversibly sprout from sur 
faces in response to changes in temperatur 
or solvent chemistry. 

In talks delivered during the Americat 
Chemical Society’s annual meeting in Cali 
fornia, researchers from the Pratt School o 
Engineering also told how they are using a1 
atomic-force microscope to create reprogram 
mable “nanopatterns” of large, biologicall 
based molecules that could, among othe 
things, potentially be used to analyze the pro 
tein contents of individual cells. The mole 
cules are reprogrammable, in that they couk 
be activated, deactivated, and then activate: 
again for another use. They could serve as an 
alytical tools because they could capture an 
isolate select proteins from complex mixtures 

The molecular dimensions of this work— 
at the billionths-of-a-meter scale—“intro 
duces the concept of scaling down chemis 
tries to very small lengths,” says Stefat 
Zauscher, a Duke assistant professor of me 
chanical engineering and materials science 
He was an organizer of a society symposiun 
called “Smart Polymers on Colloids and Sur 
faces.” “Smart” polymers are long-chainec 
molecules that can reversibly change thei 
conformations as well as reversibly and se 
lectively bind to other molecules. Beside 
nanobrushes, other examples of smart, larg 
molecules include those that interact throug! 
molecular recognition, such as streptavidit 
and biotin, and the biologically inspire 
elastin-like polypeptides. 

Duke engineering researchers have devel 





oped ways to pattern all these constituent: 
so they can react at nanoscale dimensions 
he says. “One reason is simply the challenge 
Can we make features this small? Also, mak 
ing features that small means you could ge’ 
away with using very small amounts 0 
chemicals—for example, of proteins yot 
might want to detect.” 


Whale-proof Fishing Gear 







urrent efforts to disentangle whale 
that become trapped in fishing gea 
although essential, are “really only 
Band-Aid,” says a Duke marine-mam| 
mal expert who has participated in pas 
whale rescues. 





“It’s something to do in the interim while 
we search for better solutions,” says Andrew 
Read, the Rachel Carson Associate Profes- 
sor of marine conservation biology at Duke’s 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences. “What we’re doing is kind of 
like emergency-room care for whales that 
become entangled. The real answer is devel- 
oping fishing gear that doesn’t entangle 
whales in the first place.” 

Read says large marine mammals usually 
become entangled in fixed lines extending 
from nets or lobster pots on the ocean bottom 
or floats or buoys on the surface. Ideas cur- 
rently being tested to address the problem in- 
clude weak links in the anchoring line that 
give way if a whale becomes ensnarled, or 
lines that decompose when exposed to 
the sun. 

Read, who is based at Duke’s Marine Lab 
in Beaufort, North Carolina, took part in a 
successful expedition several years ago to 

disentangle a humpback whale off Cape 
Lookout. “Humpback whales are easier to 
disentangle than right whales,” he says. 
“Right whales are stronger and less amen- 
able to work with. They can be very aggres- 
sive. They’ll thrash their tails. People have 
had much less success disentangling them.” 

“And the stakes are much higher,” he adds. 

There are about 350 right whales in the en- 
tire North Atlantic Ocean, and only a very 
few right whales in the Pacific. “So every loss 
is a significant one to the population. We 
think the population has been declining 
slowly for the last decade. A really good 
| bumper crop of calves a couple of years ago 
helped. But the population is highly endan- 
| gered and has a significant risk of extinction 
\if we don't solve these problems.” 

Besides entanglement in fishing lines, 
tight whales are subject to collisions with big 
vessels such as tankers, he says. 


| 


| 
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BOOM! Gli Anni Del Miracolo 


rom 1958 to 1962, Italy 
was booming. “Everything 
grows,” wrote the novelist 
Luciano Bianciardi. “The 
rate of internal production, 
per capita income, relative 
and absolute employment, 
the number of cars, sales of 
electrical appliances, the pay 
for a prostitute, industrial 
wages, bus tickets, the interest 
rate, the average height of 
people, the speed of cyclists 
at the Giro d'Italia.” And it 
didn’t stop there. BOOM! 
examines the arrival of the 
“new Italy” in all its exuber- 
ance and dynamism. 

“Italians were getting refrig- 
erators,” says Roberto Dain- 
otto, professor of Italian stud- 
ies. “They were buying TVs. 
They were driving cars and 
wearing blue jeans and chewing 
bubble gum.” Boom! “The 
largely agricultural economy 
was turning into an industrial 
and urban one. And it was 
happening very quickly. Be- 
cause Italian industry, unlike 
German or French industry, 
wasn’t evenly spread out. It was 
very concentrated (all in the 
north) and so there was a huge 
labor force available (in the 
south), which made wages very 
low and production very cheap, 
and, in no time, Italy had be- 
come the number one exporter 
in all of Europe.” 

While Italy exported as never 
before, it imported a culture 
that would change it forever. 
“American culture flooded 
Italy at this time,” says Dainot- 
to. “Especially American mu- 


sic.” Especially rock ’n’ roll. 
“You know ‘Volare’, no? ‘Vo- 
la-re, ohho!’ This is the first. It 
isn’t the traditional good Italian 
voice. It’s a lot of screaming 
really. Sometimes just talking. 
And the lyrics—I’m in blue. 
I’m painted in blue—they’re 
absolutely meaningless.” 

And as the music changed 
and cars filled the streets and 
ancient architecture became 
“historical” in an Italy newly 
museumified, job-seeking 
masses flocked not to Switzer- 
land or Germany or the U.S. 
but to Milan and Rome, the 
capitals of commerce in their 
very own country. In Dainot- 
to’s class, students do what 
Dainotto was not permitted to 
do when he was a student. “In 
Italian classrooms, you have to 
be silent. In my class, you have 
to talk.” They talk about those 
who welcomed change and 
helped it along—Fellini, Bian- 
ciardi, Modugno, among others 
—and those who did not: “The 
Pope launched an anathema 
against rock ’n’ roll and blue 
jeans,” Dainotto laughs. “And 
[Pier Paolo] Pasolini lamented 
the fate of Italy’s fireflies. ‘Even 
if they do still exist,’ he said, 
‘you can’t see them with all of 
the bright neon lights!’ ” 


Prerequisite 


Fluency 


Reading 

Valerio Castronovo, II “miraco- 
lo economico” 

Guido Crainz, Storia del mira- 
colo italiano 


Felice Froio, 
Togliatte e il 
dopo Stalin 


Pietro Scop- | 
pola, La 
republica dei 
partiti 
Miriam Mafai, II sorpasso 
Lucian Bianciardi, La vita agra 





Italo Calvino, “Il mare del- 
Voggettivita” 


Federico Fellini, La dolce vita 
Pietro Germi, Divorce Italian 
Style 

Michelangelo Antonioni, 
Eclisse 


Assignments 

Two 7- to 10-page research 
papers and one oral presenta- 
tion 

Weekly essays on a topic of 
discussion 


Professor 

Roberto Dainotto was born in 
Sicily. He graduated cum laude 
from the University of Catania 
and earned his Ph.D. in com- 
parative literature from New 
York University. As he self- 
mockingly writes of himself in 
his faculty bio, “the image of 
Garibaldi spake unto him and 
said: ‘Robert, go and spread 
Italian words, that many stu- 
dents can hear.’ And he went 
and taught on eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Italian lit- 
erature and culture and 
Fascism and Reconstruction 
and Mediterranean Studies and 
European Unions.” 





in Brief 





@¢ Duke’s board of trustees, meeting in May, 
created the Nannerl O. Keohane University 
Professorship to honor the university’s eighth 
president, who steps down June 30. In an- 
nouncing the award, trustee chair Peter M. 
Nicholas ’64 said, “My trustee colleagues 
and I could think of no better way for us 
to personally honor her scholarship and pas- 
sion for the campus she has led so well than 
with a university professorship.” The $2 mil- 
lion to support the Keohane University Pro- 


fessorship was provided by the trustees. Uni- 
versity professorships are endowed profes- 
sorships intended for scholars distinguished 
by their ability to transcend academic disci- 
plines and are jointly established in more 
than one school or department. Nicholas 
also announced that, with trustee support, 
full funding had been obtained to establish 
the $750,000 endowment required for a 
women’s athletic scholarship in Keohane’s 
name. 
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@> David S. Ferriero, currently the Rita 


DiGiallonardo Holloway University Librar- 
ian and vice provost for library affairs at 
Duke, will become the Andrew W. Mellon 
director and chief executive of the research 


libraries at the New York Public Library on 


September 1. Robert Byrd, director of the 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Col- 
lections Library, will become acting uni- 
versity librarian after Ferriero’s departure. 


A search committee for his successor has 


been established by the provost’s office. 


@> Martha Putallaz, a professor of psy- 


chology, is the new executive director of 


Duke’s Talent 
(TIP). TIP is a national leader in identify- 


Identification Program 


ing academically talented students and 
providing innovative programs to support 
the development of their educational po- 
tential. Last fall, more than 80,000 students 
participated in TIP’s Seventh-Grade Talent 
Search, and, last summer, more than 2,300 
students from forty states and fourteen 
foreign countries attended TIP summer 
programs. Putallaz, director of the psychol- 
ogy department’s undergraduate studies, 
specializes in research focusing on chil- 
dren’s peer relationships and how that 
predicts their success as adults. In April, 
TIP’s new headquarters was dedicated in 
honor of William Bevan A.M. ’43, Ph.D. 
48, Hon. ’72, the former Duke provost who 
started TIP in 1980. 


> James Vaupel, a senior research scien- 
tist in the Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
-olicy and an internationally known dem- 
ographer, was one of ninety researchers 
from around the world elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences this spring. 
Membership in the academy, a private, 
congressionally authorized organization 
that acts as an official adviser to the feder- 
al government, is considered one of the 
highest honors in science and engineer- 
ing. Vaupel is also founding director of the 
Max Planck Institute for Demographic Re- 
search in Rostock, Germany. At Duke, he 
works in the Sanford Institute’s Program 
on Population, Policy, and Aging. 


> Stephen Jaffe, music professor and co- 
director of the Encounter Series at Duke, 
has a new recording, The Music Of Stephen 
Jaffe, Volume II, published by Bridge Re- 
cords. The album includes a new violin 
concerto. In January, his new cello con- 
certo premiered at the Kennedy Center, 
performed by the National Symphony, 
with David Hardy on cello and Leonard 
Slatkin conducting. 
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At the Center of Health 


Ralph Snyderman steps down this 
summer after fifteen years as chancel- 
lor for health affairs and president 

and CEO of the Duke University Health 
System. After completing his medical 
internship and residency at Duke 

and, later, serving on the medical- 
school faculty, Snyderman left Duke 

in 1987 to work in the biotechnology 
industry as a senior vice president 

at Genentech Inc. He returned as chan- 
cellor in 1989. 

In the coming year, Snyderman will 
take a Sabbatical at the University of 
California, San Francisco. After that, 
he will return to Duke to teach, con- 
duct medical research, see patients 
in rheumatology, and serve as execu- 
tive director of Duke’s new Institute 
for Prospective Care. 


When you returned to Duke as chancellor, 
what were your early goals? 


My first priority was to strengthen the School 
of Medicine. Duke, in 1989, was recognized 
as an outstanding school of medicine. I would 
say, however, that if one did a fair comparison 
to the groups that we wanted to compare 
ourselves to at that time—Harvard, Hopkins, 
Washington University, UCSE Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia—while we had a very good repu- 
tation, clearly, we didn’t have the strength 
in fundamental basic research that they did. 

Also, it was apparent to me, particularly 
having worked in the biotech industry, that 
recombinant DNA technology, which was 
revolutionizing our understanding of hu- 
man biology and health care, was an area of 
research that had totally passed Duke by. 

We truly needed to strengthen the core of 
our faculty in research, number one. And, 
number two, we needed to focus on never 
again allowing a major new field or an emerg- 
ing field of research to pass us by. 

What I didn’t realize at the time, but I 
think in retrospect was very important, was 


focusing the institution to always be in a 
leadership position. Never play catch up. 
‘Try to anticipate the emerging fields. If 
there’s anything that captures the intention 
of the leadership direction I’ve tried to emu 
late, it is that we ought to be thinking abou: 
where the fields are going and have Duke 
be in a leadership position. 


Where do you see those opportunities now? 


I think they’re very clear, and I’ve tried to 
articulate them over the last four or five 
years. Even though medicine has been rec- 
ognized as a profession probably for 5,000 
years in one form or another, science did 
not begin having an impact on medicine 
until the early part of the twentieth century 
at which time there was virtually an explo- 
sion of the number of fields of science, from 
anatomy to biochemistry to physics to 
immunology and microbiology. Medicine in 
the early 1900s incorporated these into 
understanding what physicians ought to do. 
This gave medicine the capability of being 
better and better in diagnosing disease and 
trying to treat it. And that’s almost where 
we still are right now. 

But I think there is an opportunity to 
have another transformation similar to a 
century ago in which the power of science 
and technology and know-how can antici- 
pate problems before they occur. 

The opportunity going forward is to im- 
plement personalized medicine. By doing 
that, every individual would have access to 
a personalized health plan that was specific 
for them at that time in their life, their 
genetic background, their environmental ex- 
posures, so that they would be able to plan 
for health the way we plan now for finances, 
for retirement, for vacation, for everything. 

Who would ever think of running a com- 
pany without a five-year strategic plan? 
Why don’t we do that for our health? That 
is the major opportunity for Duke—to be in| 
the vanguard for developing personalized | 
health care and what I’ve been calling pro- 
spective medicine. I really believe that five 
years from now—certainly within ten years 
—the standard way of health care will be 
prospective. 
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Doesn't this extend the reach of medicine far 
beyond the hospital or the doctor’s office, to 
take into account everything we're exposed to, 
the conditions under which we live, even a 
patient’s motivation to stay healthy? 


silastic 








"You have to start somewhere. One of the 
‘most fundamental and profound changes is 
‘that prospective medicine shifts the balance 
‘of responsibility to a large degree from the 
\physician’s being responsible for your health 
‘to giving you knowledge and a plan and say- 
‘ing you're responsible for your health. 














‘How will the genomics revolution affect health 
‘care and your vision of prospective health care? 


The genomics revolution will provide a lot 

of opportunities to improve health. The one 
hat we have seized upon, because we think 
t's important and under-appreciated, is the 

ability to predict risk. We're already learning 
hat by using genomic strategies one can 
tedict the outcome of certain diseases. 

For example, some of our researchers here 
at Duke have done extensive genomic 
Analysis of breast-cancer tissue. And what 

hey could show is that, depending on the 

evel of expression of certain genes, one 
ould determine how aggressive the tumor 
. The pharmaceutical and the biotech in- 


Snyderman: repositioning the rb | center 





dustry have already understood this—at 
least, the smart ones have—to say that we 
should be designing our therapy to the spe- 
cific molecular nature of the disease. So, if 
an individual develops a particular disease 
in which we have tissue and could charac- 
terize their problem, it is likely that the 
therapy can be designed specifically for them. 

As important as that is, it’s almost trivial 
compared to the power of genomics to pre- 
dict whether, for example, a child is likely to 
develop insulin-dependent diabetes—Type 
I diabetes. If it looks like it’s actually devel- 
oping, we may have tools to shut it off before 
it happens. Think of how powerful that is. 
It’s almost like a Star Wars kind of thing. 


Are we really going to be able to do that? 
Absolutely. 


Duke has become known for its leadership in 
integrative medicine. Is integrative medicine the 
same thing as prospective medicine? 


Prospective health care is a concept of try- 
ing to anticipate events before they occur, 
as opposed to simply treating disease. Along 
with that concept is personalized health 
planning, so that people would be provided 
an understanding of their health risks, and 
their health plan would enable very early 


Chris Hildreth 


diagnosis of something that is about to occur, 
so that it could be treated at the earliest 
possible time. It is also a form of health care 
that puts the major responsibility on the 
individual. 

By integrative medicine, we’re saying that 
the health-care system would allow individ- 
uals to avail themselves of all the conven- 
tional strategies that we have, many of them 
being pills or therapeutic procedures. But, 
in addition to that, it would allow individu- 
als in the appropriate setting to get the full 
benefit of what are now called complemen- 
tary and alternative therapies. 

Let’s say an individual has severe chronic 
low-back pain. Conventional medicine 
would do the workup with all the diagnostic 
imaging and determine whether back sur- 
gery was necessary, or the usual kinds of 
physical therapy, pain medication, anti- 
inflammatory medication. However, I think 
it would be generous to say that this was 
effective in the treatment of more than 30 
to 40 percent of people. 

What do you do with the rest? Unfortu- 
nately, a lot of them were having back 
surgery, even though it didn’t help, or were 
being given big doses of medicines that 
would either not work or cause all kinds of 
side effects. What we’re saying is that out of 
that residual, let’s say, 70 percent of people, 
how many would benefit from acupuncture? 
How many of them would benefit from stress 
reduction with mindful meditation? How 
many would benefit from tai chi or yoga? 
Integrative medicine becomes a strategy to 
enhance prospective medicine. 


During your time as chancellor, the medical 
center dealt with two widely publicized crises 
the shutdown of human subject research by the 
federal government in 1999 and the death in 
2003 of Jésica Santillan after the transplant 

of an organ that did not match her blood type. 
What did you learn from those experiences? 





One of the things I’ve learned is that in an 
institution as big and complex as this, with 
12,000 people, with 1.5-million patient in- 
teractions per year, even if you control at the 
99.99 percent level, every once in a while 
something’s going to pop up that you haven’t 
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anticipated, and it’s going to be an unusual 
event. It doesn’t characterize everything else. 

These two different events—both of them 
have a certain commonality and that is the 
importance of prospectively, using that 
word again, trying to have the appropriate 
systems and controls so that individuals are 
more fully aware of the consequences of 
their behavior. 

The OPRR [Office for Protection from Re- 
search Risks] shutdown of clinical research 
was absolutely unanticipated by me or the 
senior leadership. We always felt that we were 
complying, but, with the avalanche of regu- 
lations and changing regulations, to have 
systems—major systems that are expensive 
and complicated—tfor compliance was some- 
thing new. Now, we have a compliance of- 
fice, and we have all kinds of procedures, not 
only in clinical research, but also in billing, 
collection, everything we do. So, that’s one 
of the things we learned—complexity. 

Another thing it taught me is that when 
something bad happens, you have to focus 
on it, totally. Come clean, understand it, and 
fix it. Look whoever it is in the eye and say, 
“I was wrong. Not only am I going to fix it, 
but I’m going to fix it and become a model 
of what we ought to be.” That’s what we did 
with OPRR. That led to opening things 
back up within four days, and we did become, 
to some degree, a model institution for pro- 
tection of individuals in clinical trials. 

The second event was more painful because 
it involved a human life. It involved a family. 
It was a tragedy. It was a mistake. All of those 
things were true. It was horrific. On the other 
hand, the perception that I had, which I will 
always have, is that the hand that we were 
dealt was—no matter how you looked at it 
—a losing hand in terms of how it could be 
perceived by the press and the public. 

What did we learn from that? Well, we 
again learned oversight of practice and 
having redundant systems and the fact that 
we really did need to have a much greater 
safety net around many of the things that 
we did. It led to a momentous energy in 
thinking about systems that were required 
for patient safety, as well as a culture that 
needed to be established here—that patient 
safety is embedded in every physician's head. 
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It was not articulated that way. And so, we 
had to change the culture here at Duke. 


Have your ideas about health care and your 
experiences as chancellor strengthened the 
links between medicine and other parts of 
the university? 


Absolutely. I have spent a lot of time with 
[Divinity School Dean] Greg Jones and 
the Care at the End of Life Institute, and 
we're doing a number of things together, 
including work in genomics. We felt that 
the empowerment of genomics to help 
people’s health will be limited to some 
degree by technology, but that the greater 
limiting factors will be ethics, law, policy. 
One of the reasons we proposed and 
founded IGSP [the Institute for Genome 
Sciences and Policy] was the understand- 
ing that some of the most important med- 
ical advances require the acceptance and 
the understanding of so many human 
problems other than what we’re trying to 
do in preventing or treating disease. 


Now that you will have more time to see 
patients, will you practice medicine different- 
ly than you did earlier in your career? 


The biggest mistake I’ve made in the 
practice of medicine is to think that my 
primary job was coming up with the diag- 
nosis, the therapeutic plan, and then 
handing it to the patient. What I didn’t 
realize is that my responsibility went 
beyond my telling them what to do to 
developing a partnership so that they 
would be convinced that this was really 
what they needed to do. For most things 
we treat, the real work is done by the 
patient. It’s an illusion to think that the 
real work is done by a pill or by a proce- 
dure. That could do an awful lot, but ulti- 
mately, the responsibility falls to the indi- 
vidual to do what needs to be done. 


—interviewed by Sara Engram 


Engram, former deputy editorial page editor 
for The Baltimore Sun, has covered public- 
health and medical issues for many years. 
She is the author of Mortal Matters: When 
A Loved One Dies. 
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The Devil To Play 


ou’re on the beach, and you've just 
realized you're naked!” This was 
among the scenarios given to each of 
the seven contestants—six men and 
one woman—in the mascot tryouts held in 
the dance studio of the Wilson Recreation 
Center in April. The first would-be Blue Devil 
to try out—in shoulder pads and the Blue 
Devil head—was Ben Wolinsky, a junior. 

Wolinsky had been Eddie the Eagle in 
high school and Mr. Goodbear at a children’s 
hospital in Winnipeg, his hometown, and the 
experience showed. Wolinsky was a crafty 
devil. Upon finding himself in the nude, he 
covered his crotch with both hands, crouched 
down, and scurried across the room. Then he 
stopped. He looked around. And slowly he 
straightened. 

Wolinsky’s beach, he decided, was a nude 
beach! Yes, French or Italian, it appeared. 
And suddenly, Wolinsky was at ease. Indeed, 
a survey of the land (hand above the eyes to 
block the sunlight) revealed that Wolinsky 
was not the only naked person around. His 
enormous horned head, devilishly grinning 
and eternally wide-eyed, turned to gaze at 
beautiful nudes walking past him in the sand. 

While Wolinsky played Blue Devil, the 
Mascot Evaluation Committee, an assort- 
ment of cheerleaders, veteran mascots, and 
cheerleading coach Teresa Ward, played Cam- 
eron Crazies, prompting and reacting and, at 
the sight of Wolinsky, bursting into laughter 
Naked as the day he was born, he arched his 
back proudly, put his hands behind his head, 
and strutted off. 

Since mascot tryouts don’t happen every 
year (usually every two or three years, when- 
ever a Blue Devil graduates), they have 
something of a World Cup quality to them, a 
special significance bestowed by their rarity. 
When tryouts do happen, they attract some 
of the best improvisers on campus, students 
with oversized mascot résumés and a passion 
for pleasing crowds. Just as many Duke stu- 
dents were valedictorians and top musicians 
and star athletes at their high schools, others 
were the War Eagles and Panthers and Kan- 
garoos cheering them on, the furry embodi- 








Devil’s delight: dancing at fund-raising celebration 


ment of school spirit known to all and, yet, 
to no one. 

“On the one hand, you're the center of 
attention. You're alone on the stage. You feel 
like everybody is looking at you,” says Char- 
lie Suwonkosai, a sophomore from Texas, who 
was a mascot in high school and tried out for 
the Blue Devil. “But at the same time, you’re 
anonymous, sO you can. do anything you want. 
You could, like, high-five Nan or something.” 
suwonkosai is small in stature, five feet four 
wt so, and speaks with a resigned softness, 
is though he expects you to interrupt and 
vouldn’t mind much if you did. But Suwon- 
<osai is drawn to the loud and expressive. 
n high school, he played the trombone 
vith its big slide and heroic sound that mag- 
uified his voice (he plays at Duke, too). In 
us senior year, Suwonkosai became the El- 
tins High Knight, defender of the “Castle of 
champions.” 

Suwonkosai, it turned out, was a natural 
<night. He did so well, in fact, that at the 
ational Cheerleading Association Tourna- 
ent in Houston, where he mimed baking 





cookies laced with “Knight spirit,” he placed 
fourth overall. Afterwards, the Baylor Bear 
approached him—not menacingly but with 
an offer. The bear was the N.C.A. head mas- 
cot, and he asked Suwonkosai to coach 
high-school mascots at the N.C.A. camp. 

Suwonkosai has taught mascot camp every 
summer since. He teaches big gestures (place 
hands over ears and twist torso for “disbe- 
lief”) and little tricks (make the facial ex- 
pressions inside the head; it actually helps 
you convey them outside). The first thing any 
mascot—animal, object, or other—learns, 
he says, is silence. “Never, ever talk. That’s 
the golden rule.” The rule doesn’t just apply 
to talking. A mascot cannot make any noise 
at all, no matter what the occasion. 

Before the Blue Devil tryouts, judges 
warned contestants about the golden rule. 
“No talking inside the head,” said Mac Con- 
forti, a junior mascot, who was calling out 
the scenarios. But when it started, Conforti 
applied the pressure, yelling out things that 
would make almost anyone cry out in ecsta- 
sy. “Blue Devil,” he shouted, “J.J. Redick just 








set a new school record for three-pointers!” 
Passersby on a walking tour of campus pressed 
amused faces up against the glass. Fortunate- 
ly, though, no children witnessed the event. 
“Children get kinda’ freaked out when they 
see the Blue Devil without his head on,” 
says Conforti. 

When the head isn’t being occupied, it’s 
carried in a gray felt drum case. It weighs ten 
pounds, and is made mostly of fiberglass and 
foam. Looking at it, you would probably never 
guess that it’s almost thirty years old, and 
that’s because every couple of years it gets 
sent back to the shop in Cincinnati that made 
it (StageCraft Inc.) for a nose job or a new 
ear or a fuller goatee. 

At the end of the day, the head had a new 
brain. The winner was later notified by e- 
mail. But his (or her) name would not be re- 
vealed in public. “No names,” said Ward, 
the cheerleading coach. “The Blue Devil is 
the Blue Devil.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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hen Duke’s eighth president, 

Nannerl O. Keohane, deliv- 

ered her Founders’ Day address 

last October, something an- 
noying happened. The Duke Chapel carried 
not just Keohane’s voice but also the persist- 
ent beeping of a construction vehicle as 
it shifted into reverse gear. Annoying, yet 
appropriate. 

In her eleven-year presidency, Keohane 
conspicuously has been a builder. The Foun- 
ders’ Day audience was reminded of one 
building in progress—a Divinity School wing, 
just next to the Chapel. But building activity 
is affecting everything from art (a new muse- 
um) to zoology (a planned science center). 
The physical transformation of Duke under 
her presidency is comparable to the building 
of the university's two campuses between 
1925 and 1932. 

Keohane has also been a builder in a meta- 
phorical sense. Under her guidance, Duke 
has elevated its ambitions and developed the 
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A LEADER AND 
HER LEGACY 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


What stands out in any 
consideration of Nan Keohane 
is not just what she has done 

but also the basis on which 
she’s acted. Keohane has 
Shaped her presidency from 
a firm set of values. 


resources to realize those ambitions. “Duke 
and Nan have grown together in stature and 
respect,” says John Chandler "52, who led the 
search committee that identified Keohane 
and who later led the board of trustees. 

Duke now has more global ties than ever, 
with more international students at every 
level—a trend helped along by the awarding 
of aid to international students—and more 
international collaborations, notably among 
the professional schools. Since 1998, Keo- 
hane has traveled more than 60,000 miles 
on Duke-related trips to China, Taiwan, 
Korea, Mexico, Panama, Argentina, Chile, 
Canada, England, and France, among other 
places. While those visits have focused on 
building alumni networks abroad, she has 
also made high-profile speeches in venues 
ranging from the Foreign Correspondents 
Club in Japan to the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Brazil. 

At the same time, Duke is more closely tied 
with its region. One exemplary educational 


Neo Nan: pre-inaugural photo session, 1993 





partnership is the Robertson Scholars pro- 
gram, through which scholarship students 
study at both Duke and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. This spring, 
UNC named a new visiting professorship in 
Keohane’s honor—a striking gesture from 
the traditional rival down the road. 

For a decade before coming to Duke, Keo- 
hane was president of Wellesley College, 
known for undergraduate excellence. With 
the goal of building a stronger student com- 
munity, she focused early on undergraduate 











life at Duke—particularly on East Campus, 
which was in search of a sharper identity. In 
1994, Keohane renewed and reinvented it 
as an all-freshman campus. She weathered 
lot of student criticism at the time; students, 
after all, are a change-resistant constituency, 
That comes with the territory, she says. “] 
was used to it. I had been targeted before fo 
decisions that people didn’t like. It’s not as 
though it’s pleasant when you wake up i 
the morning thinking, Gee, I wonder who’ 


going to have signs today telling me to get 
lost. You just take it in stride and move on.” 

She moved on, and the freshmen moved 
in. After a year, she was able to report with 
satisfaction, “East Campus today is vibrant, 
colorful, and energetic. It works very well in 
providing new students with an opportunity 
to learn about Duke, develop a sense of class 
cohesiveness, and experience the full range 
of possibilities that a great university offers 
undergraduates.” Those were all features, she 
noted, that students in the Woman’s College 
enjoyed when it was on East. Today it’s hard 
to imagine, or rationalize, the early vehemence 
of the reactions; the all-freshman East Cam- 
pus is basic to the fabric of Duke. 

“You could look at the issue of East Cam- 
pus from an administrative and budgeting 
point of view,” says Richard Burton, a Fuqua 
professor who, as chair of the Academic 
Council, served on the presidential-search 
committee. “And Nan did that. But what 
really drove her was the idea that we could 
have a better educational experience for stu- 
dents.” More than a builder, then, Keohane 
is a builder of communities—even classroom 
communities. A just-graduated Duke senior, 
Tyler Rosen, who was in a seminar she co- 
taught this past semester, says he’s never 
seen a professor who is more respectful of 
the opinions of students and more interest- 
ed in seeing the whole class wrestle with 
those opinions. 

Over the years, students have wrestled, 
not always enthusiastically, with changes in 
the broader campus community. Richard 
Rubin ’00, a former Chronicle staff member 
who now covers city government for the 
Charlotte Observer, says that students have 
been quick to credit—or blame—Keohane 
for Duke’s shifting social dynamics. Students, 
says Rubin, have seen Keohane as responsi- 
ble for a perceived diminishing of a kind of 
campus exuberance, as the force behind an 
“intellectualization” of the campus that trans- 
lates into “lack of fun.” Of course, Rubin adds, 
“You would have read in the 1990s, the 1980s, 
even thirty years ago, in the 1970s, that Duke 
is not as fun as it used to be.” 

Jessica Moulton ’99, a Chronicle editor who 
went on to earn an M.B.A. at Harvard and 
to work for McKinsey & Company, the con- 
sulting firm, is one recent graduate who ad- 
mires the trend of transformation: “Students 
increasingly tend to value intellectual growth 
and learning over partying and socializing. 
That’s not to say that Duke isn’t a very so- 
cial place, which it is. But to the extent that 
che Old Duke meant kegs on the quad from 
Wednesday night onward, it is only an im- 


orovement.” 





Completed since 1993 or under 
construction: 


McGovern-Davison Children’s 
Health Center 


Albert Eye Institute 
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Genome Sciences Research Building II 
White Lecture Hall 


Bryan Center theater rehearsal space 
and parking deck 
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Center for Interdisciplinary Engineering, 
Medicine, and Applied Sciences 
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Center at the Fuqua School 
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Sheffield Tennis Center, Cameron Stadium 
renovation in athletics 


Wilson Recreation Center and Brodie 
Recreation Center 
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Doris Duke Center in Duke Gardens 
Freeman Center for Jewish Life 
West-Edens Link residence hall 
Undergraduate Admissions auditorium 
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Saluting supporters: Keohane 
at Campaign for Duke finale, 2004 








“It is certainly true,” says Keohane, “that 
ten or fifteen years ago, people thought that 
Duke was a | lace where there would be a 


wondertul lubrication of a lot of events with 
alcohol and a lot of parties beginning on 
Wednesday night, and somehow they would 
also be able to get a great education and a 
wondertul Duke credential and cheer for the 
sports teams and sit out in the sun.” That 
might be an appealing scenario for some ul- 
dereraduate students, she says, but it’s hota 
good model for taking education seriously. 
As Keohane sees it, Duke is now endeav- 
oring “to walk a very fine line, between say- 
ing, All right, we are going to focus on intel- 
lectual life at the expense of everything else, 
and saying, It’s okay if people pay more at- 
tention to parties or sports or drinking and 
intellectual life takes a back seat.” Adhering 
to either extreme would be a mistake, she 
says. “What we’ve been trying to say instead 
is, This is an institution which is distinctive- 
ly for people who both care deeply about the 
life of the mind and also care deeply about 
other things. They have passions for commu- 
nity service or social life or Greek life or sports. 
The two can fit together in ways that are not 
the old, tired canard of ‘work hard, play hard,’ 
but rather reflect a rich and full undergradu- 
ate experience which pays deliberate atten- 
tion to what happens outside the classroom, 


The 
Keohane 
Years 
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as well as what happens within it.” 

“When Nan came on board, there was a 
lot of talk about Old Duke and New Duke,” 
recalls Harold “Spike” Yoh B.S.M.E. ’58, a 
former trustee chair. “Nan was the best spokes- 
person for the idea of one Duke. That meant 
building on tradition, building on the past, 
and using that as a foundation to enhance 
the university in every way. The all-fresh- 
man East Campus is an example of that. She 


ication and this naming, they will know th: 
there was once a president at Duke who pa 
sionately and humbly believed in the acadk 
my in its most holistic form—believed in 
place where learning was not about th 
something you did. It was about the some 
body you became.” 

Something Duke became during the Kee 
hane era was more complicated organizatior 
ally. That was a consequence of a reinvente 


By her own assessment, Keohane has been a university 


president—perhaps that rare university president— 


who has a genuine enthusiasm for raising funds. “Some 
people think that’s weird. But I do like it.” 


stuck her neck out on that decision. But she 
analyzed it very, very completely, and she lis- 
tened and made corrections as she absorbed 
new information.” 

Student leaders were among those who 
pushed to rename the area forming Duke’s 
newest residence, known as the West-Edens 
Link, Keohane Quad. In remarks at the April 
ceremony, senior Katie Mitchell observed 
that future generations of Duke students 
who reside in Keohane Quad probably won't 
have personal acquaintance with its name- 


sake. “But my hope is that through this ded- 


Chris Hildreth 


medical center. Duke Medical Center a de 
cade ago meant Duke Hospital and th 
schools of medicine and nursing. But growtl 
was seen as key to financial survival, and th 
medical center developed its own health 
care system, including oversight of othe 
hospitals. Keohane recalls, “When I came, 
was told that I would have plenty of time t 
learn about the medical center. And ther 
[Chancellor] Ralph Snyderman came int 
my office six months later and said, ‘Th 
lines are crossing in the wrong direction, an 
unless we do something, we’re going to fac 


Career path: Keohane, from left, processing to 
her inauguration with marshal Pelham Wilder; 
working with Durham school children; conversing 
with students on Founders’ Day; displaying 
University Medal 
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1993 Nannerl O. Keohane inaugu- 
rated as eighth president of Duke. 
Goal set for Black Faculty Strategic 
Initiative to double the number 


of black faculty members; goal met 
in 2003. 
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1995 All freshmen housed for first 


time on East Campus. 


Kenan Institute for Ethics 
launched. 


1996 Bass Program for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Education estab- 
lished. 


Durham-Duke Neighborhood 


Partnership begun. 


1998 The Campaign for Duke 
announced, with initial goal of 
$1.5 billion; by the end of 2003, 
$2,361,205,387 raised. 


Duke University Health System 


created. 


some serious red ink before too long.’ And 
so I had to come up to speed much more 
quickly than expected, and to work with 
Ralph to help face that.” 

Chandler, the chair of the presidential- 
search committee, calls it “a very brilliant 
stroke by Nan” that, soon after she was ap- 
pointed president, she expressed an interest 
in visiting the medical center to see open- 
heart surgery. “So they outfitted her with the 
requisite gown and mask and all that, and she 


witnessed the surgery. Well, it took a matter of 


seconds for the word to spread throughout 
the medical center. I thought that symbol- 
ism got her off to a very fine start and helped 
give her credibility as a leader who knew the 
priority that needed to be assigned to the 
medical center.” 

“Over time, I think we clarified its relation- 
ship to the rest of the university, which was a 
little bit inchoate at the outset,” says Keo- 
hane, who, along with trustee leaders, sees 
work to be done in that regard. “There was a 
sense that the medical center was over there, 
and although it was very much a part of Duke 
University, and something that was a jewel 
in the crown for Duke University, it was 
pretty separate in many ways.” Today, she says, 
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2000 Curriculum 2000 restruc- 


2001 Campus-wide strategic plan, 


“in some ways, it’s more separate, because 
it’s become a quasi-corporate identity for 
the health system, but less separate in terms 
of the academic side, where it is now more 
fully integrated with the other schools.” 

If Duke is more unified than it once was, 
that’s, in part, because of Keohane’s skills as 
a communicator. “She is one of the world’s 
great public speakers,” says John Koskinen 
’61, a past president of the Duke Alumni 
Association and a former chair of the board 
of trustees. Keohane speaks not just as a 
lively presenter but also as a deep thinker, he 
says. “She always represents the university 
as an intellectual enterprise at its heart.” 

This spring, the Academic Council decid- 
ed to honor her with an academic sympo- 
sium rather than an elaborate reception or 
string of collegial tributes. The symposium 
looked at the intellectual legacy of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, the eighteenth-century 
French political philosopher in whom she 
has had an enduring scholarly interest. It 
brought together Duke faculty members in 
Romance studies, classical studies, art histo- 
ry, political science, public policy, history, 
engineering, and divinity to consider the 
question (taken from Rousseau’s First Dis- 





course), “Does Progress in the Arts and Sci- 
ences Serve to Improve or Corrupt Morals?” 
It was an intellectual sendoff for an intellec- 
tual leader. 

“T’ve marveled at her ability to speak to 
audiences, to move them beyond a focus on 
the immediate and into a longer perspec- 
tive,” says Koskinen. “Whether she speaks for 
three minutes or thirty minutes, | have never 
heard her give remarks that were not only ap- 
propriate, but that left her audience with 
ideas worth thinking about and talking about.” 

Or, as classical-studies professor and for- 
mer Academic Council chair Peter Burian 
put it in remarks this spring to his col- 
leagues, “Like the king in The King and I, she 
will not always say what you would have her 
say, but most of the time she does indeed say 
something wonderful. What is especially im- 
pressive in my experience is how she man- 
ages in every setting and circumstance to say 
exactly what she wants to say, unambiguous- 
ly and unequivocally, but in a way that wins 
respect, admiration, and affection, even from 
those who see things differently.” 

Just as she’s been a consummate communi- 
cator, in groups ranging from students at 
baccalaureate services to alumni at reunion 
weekends, she’s been a fervent fund-raiser. 
Any measure of the Keohane legacy is going 
to begin with a number—2.36. That’s the 
$2.36-billion Campaign for Duke, the fifth- 
largest fund-raising total in American higher- 
education history. For the presidential-search 
committee, “Duke’s under-capitalization rel- 
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2002 All sophomores housed for 


tures undergraduate requirements 
b O26 
in Trinity College. 


Institute for Genome Sciences and 
Policy established. 


African Americans make up 

11.2 % of freshman class, up from 
7.8 % five years earlier and among 
the highest percentages of Duke’s 

deer institutions. 





“Building on Excellence,” adopted. 


NCAA Men’s Basketball 
Championship. 


first time on West Campus. 


NCAA Women’s Golf 
Championship. 





2003 Women’s Initiative report 
released. 


Keohane receives University 


Medal, Duke’s highest honor. 
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1 | 1998 University Scholars Program 
established to encourage interdiscipli- 
nary and intergenerational academic 


inquiry among undergraduate and 


graduate students. 


On the move: Riding the Robertson bus with 
UNC chancellor James Moeser; making the cover 
of Duke Magazine; leading “I Ran with Nan” race 


ative to its peers and competitors was very 
much on our mind,” recalls Chandler. “It was 
music to our ears to hear Nan say, ‘I enjoy 
raising money, and her record at Wellesley in 
raising money was a very considerable factor 
in our turning to her as our first choice.” 

Keohane insists that she never worried that 
other priorities were being sacrificed to fund- 
raising imperatives. “I think the only thing 
that fell by the wayside was my ability to re- 
main actively engaged in my discipline. And 
that was a conscious choice: I knew that I 
couldn’t continue to teach and to research 
and be engaged as a full-time administrator, 
particularly in the middle of a major cam- 
paign. I discovered that also at Wellesley.” 

The list of donors and potential donors 
who might merit a presidential visit has got- 
ten longer and longer, Keohane says. “But I 
love traveling. And I shouldn’t act as though 
personal priorities completely took a back 
seat, because I would also arrange to see my 
grandchildren, and I’d go to a museum, or 
I'd go to a play. I love being in New York or 
Boston, doing those things.” 

By her own assessment, Keohane has been 
a university president—perhaps that rare uni- 
versity president—who has a genuine en- 
thusiasm for raising funds. “Some people 
think that’s weird. But I do like it.” 

She says she finds it intellectually stimu- 
lating to be “making the case” for the uni- 
versity. “The people who you go to talk to, to 
ask to support Duke, tend to be very interest- 
ing people. And I’m a very curious person. 
I’m really interested in how people live; I’m 
interested in how they do their work. And 
whether that’s learning how someone on a 
farm in Eastern North Carolina does their 
work, or how somebody running a major 
corporation in Houston does their work, I 
learn a lot. I very often departed from the 
script that I was supposed to be following by 
spending a lot more time just getting to know 
the person—asking about their work, asking 
about their kids. I learned a lot from those 
conversations. And I always got the fund 
raising done in the end.” 

What stands out in any consideration of 
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2001 First class selected for 


and UNC-Chapel Hill. 


Keohane is perhaps not just what she has 
done but also the basis on which she’s acted. 
Keohane is a leader with a firm set of values. 
She is quick and comfortable listing them: 
“curiosity, in terms of loving the truth and 
being very much motivated by that. A sense 
of justice, the attempt to create structures in 
which people are treated with greater fairness 
and even-handedness. I’m sensitive to peo- 


ple in many ways, although I’m not a kind of 


touchy-feely person. I do care a lot about 
people’s lives and people that I work with, 
but also the people that I’m responsible for. 
It is an important motivation for what I do.” 

Still, in her public pronouncements, Keo- 
hane has chosen her causes carefully. “I don’t 
think it would have been appropriate for me 
to say some of the things that I may be say- 
ing in two years about feminist issues, or in- 
equality, or justice, or whatever, as a political 
theorist. But I certainly am not going to feel 
constrained after I leave just by having been 
president.” 

The values that Keohane cherishes are “per- 
haps the biggest driving component in her 
makeup,” says Chandler. He sees a concrete 
expression of those values in the Duke-Dur- 
ham Neighborhood Partnership, which, 
through strategic investments of funds and 
expertise, has greatly strengthened the ties 
between the university and its home city. 
Such a strong outreach, he says, signals that 
“a university is a public trust and is here to 


Robertson Scholars Program, through 
which students study at both Duke 


’ 


2002 Four seniors and one graduate 


student selected as Rhodes Scholars, 
followed by two more in 2003. Since 
1996, Duke has been one of only two 
American universities (Harvard is the 
other) to have had as many Rhodes 
Scholars in a single year. 





serve large social needs—that the resource 
that a university has must be used for thos: 
larger purposes. Nan is, I think, the model o 
the servant-leader.” 

Keohane is “fundamentally, deeply ani 
mated by concerns with equity,” says Elizabetl 
Kiss, director of the Kenan Ethics Institute 
The institute is another outgrowth of the 
Keohane years; its directorship was namec 
in Keohane’s honor. “The particular areas ir 
which she has significantly moved the uni- 
versity to a new level, the things that hav 
grabbed her personal attention, all have a very 
strong moral dimension. They have to dc 
with seeing character and integrity at the hear 
of being an educated person.” 

Kiss mentions one feature of Keohane’: 
inaugural address—her appreciative refer 
ence to “those who cook the meals and ten¢ 
the grounds and make arrangements for ou 
upkeep.” That reference reflects Keohane’ 
concerns about “the moral dimensions 0 
institutional life,” Kiss says. “Whether that 
the way we treat staff, or the way we trea 
women, or the way we interact with our lo 
cal community—all of those are deeply ethi 
cal issues, and they have been among he 
front-burner issues.” 

When Keohane agreed to become presi 
dent, Chandler reviewed with her the benefit 
that the trustees were prepared to extend t 
her. Instead of bargaining for higher compen 
sation, she turned aside a number of prof: 
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2002 Senior Melanie Wood be- 
came the first U.S.-born woman to 
become a William Lowell Putman 
Fellow, the most prestigious math 
honor for undergraduates. She also 
led a team of three Duke students 
to third place in the 63rd annual 
Putnam mathematical competition; 
since 1993, Duke has been among 
the top five schools eight times. 





2004 Pooja Kumar ’00 named a 
Rhodes Scholar, the eleventh time 
in eleven years that Duke has pro- 
duced at least one Rhodes. 


Chris Hildreth 


fered benefits, Chandler says. “One mark of 


her greatness is that Nan is not among the 
highest-paid presidents in the country. At 
various times the trustees have tried to per- 
suade her to let them pay her more. But she’s 
not in it for the money; she doesn’t aspire to 
be number-one in compensation.” 
Classical-studies professor Peter Burian 
talks about a protest that took shape in the 
immediate aftermath of September 11, 2001 
—and illustrates how Keohane’s values- 
driven agenda is intertwined with her sensi- 
bilities as an educator. A group of students 
who believed fervently that the United States 
should not go to war had wanted Keohane 
to oppose publicly any U.S. military action. 
Burian suggested that they speak to Keo- 
hane directly, rather than sending her what 
amounted to a demand. Keohane agreed to 
see the group on short notice. “The students 
neard Nan say very clearly and concretely 
why she disagreed with their view and why 
she could not, in any case, take the public 








eleven years in office. 


stand they desired. And then they heard her 
endorse their engagement and initiative, 
and suggest, equally clearly and concretely, a 
series of things that they could do to engage 
others in the debate and to increase aware- 
ness of the issues on campus and in the 
wider community.” 

That’s just one example of Keohane’s val- 
ues in action; her big decisions, she says, 
“have often had some edge of social justice.” 
Fuqua professor Richard Burton notes that 
Keohane “sometimes makes a distinction be- 
tween the life of the mind and a life of ac- 


—— or 


2004 Juniors Philip Kurian and 
Anthony Vitarelli awarded Harry 
S. Truman Scholarships. At least 
two students have received the 
scholarships nine out of Keohane’s 
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2004 Senior Ethan Eade awarded 
a Marshall Scholarship, the fourth 
Marshall during Keohane’s presi- 
dency; Keohane is a former 


Marshall Scholar. 


sal benefits and privileges were extended to 
the same-sex partners of employees and grad- 
uate students. “Many presidents, I’m sure, 
flinched for her when she had that facing 
her,” says Chandler. “They admired greatly 
the very open way in which she handled the 
issue and how courageously she resolved it, 
so that she set an example followed by many 
other institutions.” There were other tough 
decisions. The Duke Chapel was made avail- 
able for same-sex unions. Child-care and 
parental-leave arrangements for employees 
were expanded. A Women’s Initiative was 
launched to nurture the accomplishments of 
women on campus. And licensing proce- 
dures were revamped to demand public dis- 
closure of the factories that manufactured 
products carrying Duke’s name. 

An event honoring Keohane this spring 
featured one of the original organizers of 
Students Against Sweatshops, Tico Almeida 
99, now a law student at Yale. “There are 
some people who argue that the issue of in- 
ternational labor rights is so far removed from 
the day-to-day operations of a university, 
and the range of political disagreement so 
broad, that America’s colleges should simply 


Under her guidance, Duke has elevated its ambitions and 
developed the resources to realize those ambitions. “Duke and 
Nan have grown together in stature and respect,” says former 
trustee chair John Chandler 52. 


tion. And as president she has chosen a life 
of action. But she thinks deeply about issues, 
and she thinks about them within the con- 
text of values.” Burton watched her move on 
several fronts early in her presidency: com- 
pleting a strategic-planning exercise, which 
brought together the campus community in 
figuring out Duke’s direction; the Black Fac- 
ulty Initiative, which delineated a process 
for recruiting and retaining black faculty 
members; and a sexual-harassment policy, 
which, in Burton’s words, “emphasized how 
we should want to treat each other in a civi- 
lized community rather than trying to draft a 
detailed code of behavior.” 

Later in Keohane’s administration, spou- 


stay out of the debate,” he said. “And there 
are some university presidents who are so 
averse to controversy that they strive always 
to find the safe middle ground on every is- 
sue.” Keohane “has demonstrated that there 
are times when a university can and should 
take a stand in favor of social justice,” he 
said. “But this does not mean that Nan Keo- 
hane is a person who jumps at a cause with- 
out first giving it careful and scholarly atten- 
tion. In fact, the opposite is true.” 

Late in 1998, student activists were de- 
manding public disclosure of the factories 
that supplied Duke-labeled goods. Some of 
those activists gathered for a rally in front of 
the Allen Building and chanted, “Principles, 
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not politics.” Kiss, of the Kenan Ethics Insti 
tute, recalls that the students “had gone from 
a chummy relationship with the administra- 
tion to an antagonistic one. And it got pret- 
ty heated. But Nan did a magnificent job of 
hon¢ TINY the Mo! al Passton that those stu- 
dents felt. She said, ‘I honor you for caring 
so passionately about these issues, and I want 
you to see that OuUl disagreement is Over 
means and not ends.’ That was an absolutely 
crucial piece of why this dispute was re- 
solved in such a productive way.” 

Keohane says that the administration, at the 
time of the rally, had already decided “that 
we would pay significant attention to these 
issues and work out the right position for 
Duke, along with the students, if they would 
collaborate with us.” The students needed 
to recognize, she adds, “that they would not 
get everything they wanted, according to 
their abstract principles, but that they would 
have something more effective than just 
principles standing alone, in the end.” 

“Her principled politics were also effective 
politics,” Almeida says. “When Duke became 
the first university in the nation to mandate 
public disclosure, we took a step forward, 
and we took that step alone.” Today, he adds, 
more than 100 universities have followed 
Duke’s lead. 

Duke, of course, took a remarkable step 
forward when it appointed Keohane: She is 
Duke’s first female president, and among the 
first female presidents of a major research 


example, to see a very powerful and forceful 
and also a very ethical woman leader as the 
head of a major institution.” 

Keohane acknowledges having to confront 
questions about why the Women’s Initiative 
came so late in her presidency. Did she oper- 
ate gingerly as Duke’s first female president ? 
““Gingerly’ is not a word in my vocabulary,” 
she says. “So the answer is no. Did I try de- 
liberately not to put too much visible focus on 
women’s issues at the outset? That’s proba- 
bly true. Because I knew that coming in as a 
self-declared feminist, a president of a wom- 
en’s college, there would be a lot of people 
who would be assuming that’s all I cared 
about. I thought that would not be healthy 
either for Duke or for my leadership, or for 
women in the long run.” 

In the long run, the Keohane legacy will 
be perpetuated by the strong administrative 
team she leaves behind. Keohane says she 
believes in “being loyal to the people who 
are loyal to you—but not regarding loyalty 
as a virtue that overrides criticism or inde- 
pendence of judgment.” It’s a team forged by 
a management style that values openness to 
different ideas but that doesn’t shy away 
from decisiveness. According to Kiss, Keo- 
hane’s working style—her manner of han- 
dling the process of administration—and 
not just her choice of issues, reflects her val- 
ues. The current trustee chair, Peter M. 
Nicholas ’64, says Keohane is at once direct- 
ed and inclusive in her decision making. 


“The things that have grabbed her personal attention all have a 
very strong moral dimension,” says Elizabeth Kiss, director of 
the Kenan Ethics Institute. “They have to do with seeing char- 
acter and integrity at the heart of being an educated person.” 


university. Chandler, reflecting on the delib- 
erations of the search committee, says, “The 
great majority of the committee members 
were excited by the prospect of having a wom- 
an as president of Duke, though no gender 
criteria limited or directed the search. | 
would surmise from some of the things I heard 
and saw that there was probably some ner- 
vousness with some members, who thought 
perhaps this added an element of risk to the 
choice. But certainly there was nothing like 
resistance. And Duke did make history with 
Nan’s appointment. It was a powerful state- 
ment about the research-university setting 
being one in which a woman could provide 
leadership of the first order.” 

“I think she’s an inspiration for women 
and a great role model for men,” says Kiss. 
“It’s been great for male Duke students, for 
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The ultimate decisions on matters ranging 
from residential life to the health system 
“are very much the product of give-and-take 
among all those affected,” he says. 

“Nan’s remarkable talent is to encourage 
people to weigh in with their points of view 
and to persuade people that she is truly will 
ing to listen and to accommodate those 
points of view,” says Nicholas. “What emer- 
ges is a series of understandings and policies 
that reflect not the strident opinions of a 
person who rules from the top down, but 
rather the outcome of a thoughtful, consid- 
ered discussion. Nan is not focused on pride 
of authorship or pride of ownership of an 
idea. She’s focused on the outcome. That’s 
the mark of a successful leader.” 

For her part, Keohane says, “The things 
that I’ve drawn on to be president of Duke, 


Jim Wallace 





and that have helped to account for the suc- 
cesses when I’ve had them, have included 
good judgment, which I value highly in an 
administrator. And truthfulness. Although |] 
certainly don’t tell the whole truth to every- 
body all the time, I don’t lie to them, and] 
try to be as candid as I can. Integrity, in th 

sense of people being able to trust me. When 

say that something is going to be true, the 

can count on that. And courage, because 

think that’s an important virtue also, for < 
job like this.” 

“I’ve been accused, perhaps appropriately, 
of not enjoying direct confrontation,” Keo 
hane says. “That doesn’t mean I’m not up fo 
confrontations with people one-on-one 
which I do a lot. And I think I’m pretty toug 
at that. But I don’t like pitting people agains 
each other to see which ideas survive th 
combat, and I probably do less of that tha 
many CEOs. I do, however, believe that th 
fact that the folks in the administration hav 
different kinds of backgrounds, somewha 
different personalities, parallel but not en 
tirely overlapping values, is a source 0 
strength.” She compares her administrativ 


team to a work of architecture—different 
angles that intersect and that together give 
shape to, and support, the final product. 

An elaborate work of architecture, of course, 
doesn’t proceed from a communal free-for-all. 
Someone has to shape the jumble of ideas 
into a master concept. And Keohane is wary 
of consensus-building as an end in itself. “I 
remember when we were at Swarthmore, the 
faculty meetings were run as Quaker meet- 
ings. And so everybody would have to come 
together, and no votes were taken. Well, that 
may have been a rewarding way to work to- 
yether in a very small, rather homogeneous 
community. But I don’t think you can run 
the administration of a complicated research 
university by the methods of a Quaker meet- 
ng. You really need to be clear at some point 
about how the decision is going to be made 
and who is going to make it.” 

Keohane’s decisions about her own future 
aren't fully formed; her personal program is 
clear, but the preferred place, Duke or else- 
where, isn’t. She and her husband, Robert 
<eohane, James B. Duke Professor of political 
science, will spend the next academic year 


at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, a scholarly retreat over- 
looking Stanford University, where she once 
taught. Beyond that, she speaks with enthu- 
siasm about resuming a life of scholarship 
and teaching. This spring she co-taught a 
seminar—her first teaching experience at 
Duke—with fellow political scientist Peter 
Euben. Their topic was “Inequalities.” Largely 
relying on “the canonical texts of political 
theory”—Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Marx, 
de Tocqueville—they considered issues like 
“the political significance of what appears to 
be the growing disparities of wealth and 
power in the United States.” 

“Tt’s just wonderful to be back” in the class- 
room, Keohane says. “I learned, all over again, 
that although I love reading student papers, 
I hate grading. So does every faculty member 
I’ve ever met. I learned that it’s important to 
have a depth of intellectual capital in order 
to be able to run a thoughtful seminar. A lot 
of that intellectual capital has dried up or 
gone underground, and I need to get it back. 
And I learned how tremendously rewarding 
it can be to teach a really good class, and how 





frustrating it can be when you feel it didn’t go 
as well as you'd like. But all those are familiar 
feelings. I really have missed it.” 

As for returning to scholarly endeavors, “I 
think it will be quite challenging,” she says. 
“Sitting down in front of a blank computer 
screen to write a meaningful essay on an 
issue like inequality that will matter to your 
colleagues—that’s at least as difficult as any- 
thing the president does. But I’m absolutely 
determined to try. I have a whole sabbatical 
to do it, and then, after my sabbatical, I only 
expect to teach half time wherever we are. 
So I will continue to have time to write, and 
think, and read. If I weren't in a field like 
political philosophy, it would be impossible. 
One of my colleagues at Stanford, when I 
took the Wellesley presidency, said, “You can 
come back after five years with no trouble. 
At astretch, you might be able to come back 
after ten. But after that you might as well 
forget it.’ 

“Well, it’s been twenty-four years. So, I 
don’t know. But I’m certainly going to do my 
very, very best. I’m not going to settle for 
anything else.” ba 
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n the third annual Duke Magazine 
Campus Forum, retiring Duke 
President Nannerl O. Keohane had 
a public conversation with Frank 
H.T. Rhodes, a geologist who is president 
emeritus of Cornell University. When 
he retired in 1995, after eighteen years, 
Rhodes was recognized as the longest- 
serving Ivy League president and as an 
eloquent national advocate for education 
and research. 

Since retiring as Cornell’s president, 
Rhodes has served as a principal of the 
Washington Advocacy Group, chairman 
of the board of Atlantic Philanthropies, 
and a member of the boards of the Gold- 
man Sachs Foundation and the Johnson 
Foundation, among others. He is currently 
president of the American Philosophical 
Society. He is also the grandfather of two 
Duke undergraduates. The following is an 


edited version of the conversation. 
Photos By CHRIS HILDRETH 
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On liberal-arts college versus 
research university 


Rhodes: President Keohane, how would 
you articulate the difference between the 
undergraduate experience at a fine liberal- 
arts college and the experience at an insti- 
tution such as Duke, which is also a world 
leader in research? 


Keohane: Well, my answer may surprise 
you, because it’s not the one that you might 
normally expect. I don’t think you can say 
that the main difference is that students at 
a research university have more opportuni- 
ties to do research. Because I know that, at 
Wellesley, students did research with their 
faculty members and did independent 
research, and it was often very rewarding 
for them. I think the major difference is 
that you have a far broader set of options 
among the courses that you take. There are 
wonderful courses at liberal-arts colleges, 
and many more than any student could 


ever take in the course of a four-year period. 


But the depth and the breadth of a great 
research university and the things that are 
available to students are just fantastic. 
And that you have the opportunity, also, 
to have some exposure to the professional- 
school faculties. And that’s something [a 


Conversation 
with Keohane 


liberal-arts college like] Wellesley cannot 
offer. I know that for many of our students 
who are pre-med, having had some oppor- 
tunity to interact with some professors or 
graduate students from the medical science 
has been a tremendous advantage and the 
same in business and in law and in divinity 
and so forth. 

I guess, finally, I would say that, at its best 
a research university can provide an amaz- 
ing balance for students between faculty 
members who care deeply about their work 
and faculty members who are deeply en- 
gaged in research which is truly cutting edge. 
Even though there are fine researchers at 
liberal-arts colleges, there are probably mor 
at a research university who are truly on the 
edges of their fields. And if the system works 
they get the benefit from that in the books 
they’re asked to read, the papers they’re 
asked to write, the reactions they get in 
class. And that symbiosis between a faculty 
member who cares deeply about teaching, 
but also is doing truly cutting-edge research 
that’s a fantastic advantage. 


On championing diversity 


Rhodes: During your tenure, the university} 
has become more competitive in admis- 
sions, and you have championed the 
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increase in diversity. Has that changed the 
student body? Have you seen in these 
eleven years significant differences in the 
mncoming students? 


Keohane: We have had some very specific 
xoals around diversity, which I think have 
nade a difference, most recently, by raising 
che percentage of international students. 
Duke eleven years ago had very few inter- 
vational students in the undergraduate stu- 
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dent body, as compared with the graduate 
and professional schools. And we have 
changed that. I think it has made a differ- 
ence to a university that has talked a lot 
about becoming more global, which we 
have. But it would be odd to become more 
global in every other part of our enterprise 
and not in undergraduate education. 

I think we have, also, been more mindful 
of the importance of diversity in our own 
domestic recruitment, both in terms of 





racial diversity, but also geographic diversity 
and diversity by socio-economic back- 
ground. We have been fortunate enough 

to have gender diversity in undergraduate 
education as almost a kind of a fallout 
beneficiary of the ways in which we recruit 
and the kinds of students who want to come 
to Duke. But, overall, I think we have tried 
to make this a more multifaceted institu- 
tion, deliberately. And that we’ve all bene- 
fited from that. 
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pitch a baseball. But we could not take into 


On affirmative action 


account your racial background, in a coun- 


Rhodes: The University of Michigan found try for which that has always been one of 


itself before the Supreme Court in recent the most Important divides and sources of 


months over the whole question of affirma tension and sources of opportunity. 


tive action. Would you say a little about the So, I’m really quite relieved that we are 


benefit of that for the whole community? now, clearly, able to say—not that we set 
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of views are particularly important, and 
people’s backgrounds can often give them 
the ammunition and the perspective from 
which they offer different views. 

I’m teaching this spring a seminar on 
inequalities. I can’t imagine teaching such a 
class in a course if every student came from 


in mestic rect uitmenie 


Keohane: | think that we are very fortunate quotas, not that we give it disproportionate 


in the way the Court decided the issue. And weight, but that we can take that into 
that we now feel much more confident about account as we think about how to build a 
the kinds of admissions procedures which strong freshman class. People are always 
we know to be right, which we know to pressing back—where is your data that it 
benefit all students, which allow us to take makes a difference? We are beginning to 
race into account, just as we take so many compile some data. But in the end, it has to 
other things into account. It always struck be the anecdotal evidence of almost every 
me as extremely odd that we might reach a —_ person who’s ever been in a classroom— 
situation when we would be allowed to take — that you don’t make much progress with a 
everything else in the world into account: homogeneous group of people. It doesn’t 
your family background or the state you have to be by race, but there has to be some 


were from; whether you play the flute or heterogeneity of views. I think differences 
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precisely the same background and held 
precisely the same views. It would be very 
boring and not at all educational. 


On realizing a diverse community 


Rhodes: One of the challenges, I presume, 
continues to be not just having an integrat- 
ed campus in a broad sense in all the ways 
you've described. But also, to have one 
where all the various groups interact with 
one another. 


Keohane: It seems to be one of the most 
significant difficulties that we face as educa 
tors: How you walk the fine line between 
creating contexts in which students are 
encouraged to venture into areas that you 
know will be educational for them, and 
allowing them to make their own way and 
find their own pathway. Because that, after 
all, is part of what a university is about, as 
well. I don’t think you simply can sit back 
and say, We'll bring a statistically diverse 
group of people together—1,600 of them 
in a freshman class—and totally sort of let 
them do their own thing. 

But, you also can’t say, We are going to 
force you to randomly divide yourselves up 
again, even if you begin to form groups of 
friends and groups of alliances. I think what 
we have to try to do is, throughout the four 
years, provide attractive opportunities for 
people to rediscover the virtues of having a 
diverse set of experiences so that it isn’t easy 
just to always lapse back into your comfort 
group. But, not try to do so ina way that is 
so heavily, flat-footedly social engineering 
that the students, rightly, would rebel, and 
would find it counterproductive. It’s a very 
fine line. I think we walk it well sometimes, 
and not so well at others. 


On the athletics arms race 


Rhodes: You have been a powerful voice in 
the discussion about the “arms race” between 
universities. How does an institution such 
as Duke, almost unique in its athletic suc- 
cess on the one hand, but in its mainte- 
nance of scholarly priorities on the other— 
how do you achieve this balancing act? 


Keohane: I think you’re right that Duke has 
been fortunate across the years in having an 
exemplary balance for our student athletes 
and for the role of athletics in this universi- 
ty. And I believe that is the result of the 
goodwill and the awareness of many people. 
| remember the first time I was ever in 
this room, at the first Academic Council 
meeting that I attended as president-elect. 
On the agenda was a discussion of why 
there weren’t more basketball tickets for 
faculty members in Cameron. And I re- 
member thinking, “Wow, this is interesting.’ 
These are not the topics I had been used 
to before at Stanford or at Wellesley or at 
Swarthmore. [Laughter] 


) 


Rhodes: Why are there not more tickets? 


Keohane: Well—there’s got to be some- 
body in the audience who can answer that 
one. But [the balance we’ve achieved] is 
something that we justly take pride in, but I 
do not think it is anything that we can ever 
take for granted. And I’ll put it within the 
context of the way you asked the larger 
question about athletics in this country— 
particularly with all the conversations 
recently about the expansion of the ACC, 
and the inexorable juggernaut which is, pre- 
sumably, moving through all conferences for 
realignments, and stepping up the pressures, 
and [building] bigger and better facilities 
and bigger and better conferences in foot- 
ball championships, etc. 

I think Duke is continuing to find its way 
as an institution that tries to be a voice of 
sanity and that wants to remind us that in 
the end we’re talking about the student 
athletes—people who come to Duke be- 
cause they want the Duke experience and 
the Duke degree, and not just the Duke let- 
ser on their shirts—but also, people for 
whom the athletic experience is a very cru- 
cial part of what they do here. And that we 
should not underestimate that. 

_ [know that many of our student athletes 
ind this enrichment and this discipline and 
structure of what they do an important part 
of their success. However, if more and more 
deople come to Duke from backgrounds 
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where they have chosen one sport very 
early in their lives, and are expecting not 
just to play at one season, but also to come 
in their first day and, as you reminded us, 
engage in strength training, engage in all 
sorts of activities that are focused on their 
athletic success, and allow it to work to the 
detriment of what they do in the classroom 
or in building friendships or doing anything 
else, then we have an imbalance problem. 

I think Duke has tried to avoid that imbal- 
ance problem, but the pressures are enor- 
mous—from what student athletes are 
expected to do in their high schools and as 
they prepare—some of them at least—for 
professional athletics after Duke. And we 
have to continue to think very carefully 
about that. 





On freedom of expression 
on Campus 


Rhodes: This links up very closely with 
another aspect of life on campus which I 
think isn’t easily understood by everyone. 
Would you say a little bit about freedom of 
speech on the campus, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of expression? If you embrace a 
certain position on a topic, does that leave 
running room for somebody to take an 
exactly contrary position on the campus— 
especially, in an age when some external 
observers believe that we have a single cul- 
ture on campus which is way to the left of 
the public’s position on almost everything? 


Keohane: The climate for discussion on our 


campuses these days has become a very 
complex one, because there are ways in 
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which both students and faculty members 
can feel that their views are not being treat- 
ed with the respect that they deserve in sit- 
uations where, perhaps some years ago, we 
all would have thought we were just in the 
middle of a good knock-down, drag-out dia- 
logue where you make your point, and you 
do it forcefully, and you expect the point 
will be made in return. I think there is an 
absence of recognition of the ability to dis- 
tinguish between espousing a position and 
condemning an adversary that sometimes 
makes it hard to have real discussions 
among some groups of people. 

I also believe —to come to the last part 
of your question—that there are some stu- 


Rhodes: Would you be willing to grade uni- 
versities as you know them on how well 
they're doing that? 


Keohane: No. [Laughter] Would you? 
[More laughter] 


Rhodes: No, very wisely. It’s been said that a 
faculty member is one who thinks otherwise. 


Keohane: Right. 


Rhodes: If you had a wish, how would you 
wish to be remembered for the leadership 


nized globally. And to bring off that balanc- 
ing act has been, I think, one of the biggest 
challenges that we've faced. I think we’ve 
managed in most respects to do pretty well 
at it, but I’m sure that there will be ways in 
which we can continue to face those chal- 
lenges in the years ahead. 


[The discussion is opened to the audience for 
questions. | 


Audience member: | have a question for 
both of you. What is the issue that has kept 
you up at night; that has been most difficul: 


“One of the most significant difficulties that we face as 

educators: How you walk the fine line between creating 
contexts in which students are encouraged 
to venture into areas that you know will be educational for them, 

and allowing them to make their own pathway.” 


dents who clearly believe that it is hard for 
them to speak up in a classroom where a 
professor has indicated a particular bias or 
opinion. And I understand the problems 
with that. If you’re a freshman uncertain of 
something, and a professor voices a very 
strong opinion—particularly, opinions that 
are around some issues in society that are 
very different from your own—you may 
wonder whether, in fact, you’re going to 

be given fair treatment and your views will 
be heard. And therefore, I think it is very 
important for faculty members to recognize 
that they have to be very careful to create an 
environment in which all parts of a question 
can be aired. And if they sense that there is 
some tipping of a balance toward one 
extreme opinion, at some level they should 
be providing the other one, so that people 
really do see this as a dialogue, whatever 
their personal opinions may be. At least, I 
find that the healthiest way to teach. 





Rhodes: Do you think that, in all the 
emphasis on diversity, we have an obligation 
to foster intellectual diversity on some of 
these great themes of public life? 


Keohane: Yes, I absolutely do. It seems 

to me [that] if universities don’t foster intel- 
lectual diversity, where on earth is it going 
to happen? 
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you've given during these years? What 
are the things that will stand out—in your 
own estimation? 


Keohane: Well, as people who know me 
well know, that’s a really tough type of ques- 
tion for me to answer, but I will try to do my 
best. | would hope that people would see 
this as a period in which Duke spread its 
wings in some appropriate directions—by 
becoming more intentionally international, 
for example; by becoming more conscious of 
itself as a great research university, as well as 
a fine regional institution; and by recognizing 
the unique power of our rootedness in our 
very special traditions as a university and 
the ways in which we can develop new 
strings to our bow and new ways of being 
excellent in this world. 

It’s a kind of a roundabout answer, 
because it’s hard to give specific examples. 
But, one of the things I have really tried to 
do is to encourage everyone who works here 
to remain aware of this marvelous balance 
between our history and our traditions as a 
university and our rootedness in this region 
and in our community. And our opportuni- 
ties to continue to claim our place—the 
place that J.B. Duke envisioned for us as a 
true leader in the educational world in 
every sense of the word: a truly top-ranked 
university that will be increasingly recog- 


for you throughout your careers and has 
caused you the most stress? 


Keohane [to Rhodes]: Why don’t you 
answer that one, first? [Laughter] Give me 
a chance to think. 


Rhodes: I sleep pretty well. Especially since 
I retired. I think the one thing that’s a con- 
tinuing challenge for higher education, and 
one that we haven't addressed, is the ques- 
tion of unlimited aspirations and very limit 
ed capacity to fulfill them. “A man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for,” the poet tells us. But, in fact, universi- 
ties are built around aspirations that can 
never be reached. And yet, somehow, we’ve 
got to keep that flame alive. And that’s 
something that, at various times, is a chal- 
lenge that’s almost overwhelming. 

How do you meet the enormous costs of 
organized research, now? How do you meet 
the challenges of constantly rising tuition, 
which places a real burden on families of 
which we are very conscious, but still pro-_ 
vide the finest undergraduate experience 
and support for the best faculty in the 
world? And that never goes away, it seems 
to me, and is never solved. And one cam- 
paign gives rise to another, which is a prep: 
ration for a third. So, the combination of 
unbounded aspiration, but limited capacity, 


I think, is always a gnawing problem. It 
never reaches the critical level, but it per- 
vades everything else that a university presi- 
dent is concerned about. 


Keohane: You obviously have loftier middle 
of the night thoughts than I do. [Laughter] 
I agree that that is a very important ques- 
tion. And there are questions of that kind 
that I do worry about. I tend to worry about 
those in the daytime, when I’m thinking 
about writing an essay or talking with col 
leagues or planning for the future. 

But, to be honest, I don’t wake up in the 
middle of the night that often, fortunately. 
When I do, it tends to be on some very spe- 
cific burning, pressing issue of the moment. 
And that differs from year to year. Some- 
times, it’s a problem that we’re facing with a 
particular set of student concerns. Some- 
times it’s an issue around a particular part 
of the university, like a challenge in the 
medical center. Sometimes it’s a problem 

with a personnel issue that I don’t think 
we're handling very well. If] wake up in the 
middle of the night, it tends to be a pretty 
specific issue. 

And I remember one of our colleagues, 

George Drake, who was president of 
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Grinnell [College], used to say that, you 
know, there are good years and bad years. 
And you cycle through. Some years you 
don’t wake up very often because you don’t 
have that many problems, and the next year 
you may have a pretty sleepless year. 


On her plans after Duke 


Audience member: What will be your rela- 
tionship to Duke after leaving the office of 
the presidency? Maybe you can speak, as 
well, to the difficulties in letting go. 


Keohane: Frank Rhodes and I were just 
talking about that. I was asking his wise 
counsel on what life after the presidency is. 
Well, I have, mainly, thought about the next 
four months and the twelve months after, 
because there’s still a lot that I want to do. 
I must say that I’m so glad that Dick Brod- 
head is going to be my successor, because he 
is a wonderful human being, and he’s going 
to be a great president. And I didn’t even 
realize that I was worried about that in the 
back of my mind until the choice was made, 
and I could say, “This is fantastic.” It makes 
it a lot easier to step away. 

And with that question resolved, I’m in 


Coach K & Fuqua 


the very fortunate position of being both 
very eager to get some things done in the 
last four or five months, and looking for- 
ward with at least equal eagerness to going 
on sabbatical in July. 


Rhodes: I was delighted to receive as title 
President Emeritus, until a friend explained 
to me what emeritus means. He told me 

it comes from two Latin roots: e-, meaning 
“you're out” and meritus, “you deserve to 
be.” [Laughter] So, I’m the wrong person 
to ask. 


Keohane: Maybe I don’t want the title 
after all. 


Rhodes: | want to say that I think, 
President Keohane, you will never leave 
Duke, because in a real sense you have a 
mark for good on this place. There’s a mon- 
ument to Christopher Wren, who was the 
architect for St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
says, in my schoolboy Latin, which is rusty, 
“Lector, si monumentum requiris circumspice”: 
“If you seek his monument, look about 
you.” And in a real sense, you have changed 
the landscape of what was already a great 
institution and made it even greater. a 
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Cyber Ties 
That Bind 


ort.com 
By PATRICK ADAMS 


What started as a fan site has evolved into 
a neighborhood on the Net. 
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March 26, 1989, in East Rutherforc 
New Jersey, the Blue Devils won th 
/Bast Regional Finals of the NCAA 
Tournament, defeating Georgetows 
85-77 in overtime. Last November, they did i 
again, this time ona TV screen in the parkin, 
lot outside Wallace Wade stadium. Duke ha 
just lost to N.C. State in football, but on 
group of middle-aged Duke fans—turtle 
necks, cuffed khakis, wedding rings, penn: 
loafers—refused to end the day in defeat 
Instead, they gathered around a mini TV se 
up on the tailgate of a Toyota Landcruiser 
popped a tape into the VCR, and relived th 
glory: 
“T was there.” 
“Me, too.” 
“This Laettner kid’s gonna be somethin; 
special, people!” 
“Look at Snyder run the court. He’ 
coaching material!” 
“Okay, this is our biggest lead, and thet 
we go cold for about five minutes.” 


“T hate this part. Can we rewind back to 
Henderson’s dunk on Mourning?” 

“That was so sweet.” 

“It was sweetness.” 

Passersby stopped and squinted at the 
screen. But the group was oblivious. It was 
as if, to them, it was quite unexceptional to 
be forty-something and cheering on a team 
that wasn’t just destined to win but that had, 
in fact, already won, as if the surest antidote 
for a tough loss was to simply rewind time 
and watch a great win. 

And this appeared to work. They high- 
fived. They danced. They got quiet during 
free throws and went “Whoosh!” afterwards, 
and when it was all over, they weren’t going 
home after a crushing defeat—they were 
going to the Final Four. 

What was even stranger than the sight 
itself was how it came to be. Five years ago, 
none of those present had ever laid eyes on 
one another. They didn’t work together or 
live together. They weren't friends at Duke 





Illustrations by Leo Espinosa 


—some didn’t even go to Duke—and if they 
were in the same class or the same dorm, as 
some were, they had only discovered this 
years after the fact. They were strangers in 
nearly every sense of the word, separated by 
age and profession and, in some cases, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles. But they would 
talk almost every day. 

Actually, they would “post.” They’d wake 
up in the morning, have coffee, walk their 
dogs, head to the office, and then, once set- 
tled in front of the computer, they would do 
what people everywhere were just beginning 
to add to their morning routines—they would 
log on. Before a day full of meetings and 
deadlines, they’d meet up at their favorite 
virtual hangout, a website known simply and 
widely as the “DBR.” 

The acronym stands for the Duke Basket- 
ball Report, which is what the site’s founders 
had first intended it to be, a website where 
anybody anywhere could go for information 
on Duke basketball, a fan site for the Blue 







Devil faithful. But seven years and 130-mil- 
lion hits later, the DBR has outgrown itself. 
As much as it is hoops newsletter—stats, 
schedules, game analysis, recruiting news, 
links to stories—it is cyber campus, a Duke 
away from Duke. And although they’re quick 
to disavow any official relationship with the 
university, the site’s creators have accom- 
plished something they never saw coming. 
They meant to build, as one puts it, “a neigh- 
borhood pub on the Internet.” Instead, they 
built the neighborhood. 

“Julio” and “Boswell” (screen names) met, 
appropriately, online. It was the early-Nine- 
ties and they were posting on Prodigy, one of 
the first Internet service providers, where, 
for a daily rate, a user could sign up for mem- 
bership on a bulletin board of his or her choos- 
ing. After a series of electronic interactions 
on the Duke basketball board, they decided 
to meet in person. “Julio,” it turned out, was 
Julian King, an IT consultant living in Ra- 
leigh and a lifelong Blue Devils fan. King, 
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though not an alumnus himself, is the son of tain standard. heirs, unlike the majority of « thoughts on the team, and so forth.” 


}alumni and the grandson of the late Deryl fan message boards, would be a controlled - | As word spread and juliovision grew, thi 


Noah Berger 


Hart, the former Duke president and chair forum. The language would be clean. There : site came to serve another function, one th 
of the department of surgery. “Boswell,” on would be no “flaming,” as it’s known tech world was then onl 
the other hand, had not only gone to Duke, in cyberspace, no ranting or bashing. beginning to fully grasp: / 


he’d stayed as long as he possibly could. 
Mike Hemmerich ’80, J.D. ’85, M.B.A. '94 is 
pre ident of the Dilwee ¢ Oompanies, a Re 


sCa 





ch Triangle-based commercial real-estate 
firm, which he co-founded with former Duke 
and Green Bay Packers quarterback Antho 
ny Dilweg ’88. 


“Prodigy had started raising its rates,” says 





Hemmerich. “So one day, we were talking 
this was 96, Wojo’s first season—and Julian 


said, ‘You know, there’s this thing called the 
World Wide Web. We could just make our 
own website.’ And I said, ‘Okay, great.’ ” 

[he first incarnation of the DBR was called 
“juliovision.com,” a standard, no-frills page 
with a bulletin board for comments. “It was 
just a gag,” says King. “It was a joke on my 
name.” Hemmerich and King may not have 
taken themselves very seriously, but juliovi- 


sion, they decided, would adhere to a cer- 
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Even “woofing” 


ing one’s team to be superior to 
another, as in, “The Sixers are going 
to destroy the Celtics tonight!” 

would be discouraged. Anyone wish- 
ing to post a comment would have 
to be sensitive both to the other 


posters and the aims of the 
Duke program, including 
the players and the players’ 
families. “We didn’t want to 
do anything that would in- 
terfere with what Coach K’s 
trying to accomplish,” Hem- 
merich says. “We just want- 
ed to create an atmosphere 
where everybody—our fans, 
fans from other schools, 
whoever—could share opin- 


ions, get insights, exchange 


pian mb PA eat 


baselessly dec lar - 


The language would 
he clean. There would 
he no flaming, no 
ranting or bashing. 
Even “woofing,” 
haselessly declaring 
team superiority, 


would be discouraged. 
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website like Hemmerich an 
King’s that drew on a com 
munity of people spread ou 


' all over the world but con 


nected through a commot! 
interest could be more than ; 
virtual outlet or a source a 
news. By connecting thos: 
people digitally, and by hav 
ing in place some means o 
verifying identity, it couk 
connect them physically. | 
could move them—as it dit 
Cary Willis Weems ’?77—t 
pack their bags and driv 
from Atlanta to Tampa t 
meet someone they’d neve 





seen or talked to but who ha 
—as Mike Rosen ’70 did— 


an extra ticket to the game. 


Site meister: Armstrong 





Soon, people who had met online were 


neeting outside stadiums, in restaurants, at 


















icnics and parties, and sometimes for no 
ther reason than to eat pizza and watch 
rant Hill dunk in slow motion over and over 
gain. They were shaking hands and trading 
ards and, like members of a secret club, call- 
ng one another by their screen names. But 
uliovision wasn’t secret in the least. In fact, 
t wasn’t secret enough. It was free (still is), 
nd it was quickly becoming more than Hem- 
erich and King could handle. By 1997, 
hey’d decided to all but give up the hobby. 
hen juliovision made perhaps its most cru- 
ial connection. It put Hemmerich and King 
n touch with their future partner. 

James Armstrong ’82 was born in Wash- 
ngton the day before a blizzard. He likes 
ats. He has a four-year-old, seventeen-pound 
ussian blue named Gremalkin. He attended 
igh school in New Jersey and was expelled 
is senior year, but Duke let him in anyway. 
e majored in computer science and mi- 
ored in mathematics and physics and, un- 
fficially, basketball. All of this information 
ou can find on his personal website. 

What you can’t find is that Armstrong is 
n expert website maker, a software engi- 
heer. Or that, upon discovering juliovision, 
ne offered his services to Hemmerich and 
King for free. Or that, as a Cameron Crazy 





in the early Eighties, he originated the once 
popular “key-chain jangle” tactic for distrac- 
ting the opposing team: “Clyde Austin, N.C. 
State’s point guard, had these two really 
nice cars, which smelled strongly, to many of 
us, of illegal inducement. We threw aspirin 
at Mo Rivers [alleged to have stolen as- 
pirin]. We threw underwear at Tony Warren 
[alleged to have shoplifted underwear]. 
Those were easy. But how were you going to 
throw cars on the floor? So I told everybody 
to start shaking their keys. He missed all 
eight free throws that night.” 

And it was just that sort of genius for de- 
fensive tactics that Hemmerich and King 
were looking for. Because, at the time, julio- 
vision’s defense was terrible. Without a fire- 
wall, they couldn’t stop penetration (by 
hackers), and without a big man in the mid- 
dle (an administrator like Armstrong), they 
couldn’t regulate trash talking. When, in 
1997, dozens of Kentucky Wildcat fans flood- 
ed the juliovision bulletin board, insulting 
Duke and its fans, Hemmerich and King de- 
cided enough was enough. “If we were going 
to keep it up,” says Hemmerich, “we had to 
get help with the tech side of things.” They 
took Armstrong up on his offer. 

“They wanted accountability for posts and 
initial oversight,” recalls Armstrong. “So I 
wrote some software for a basic bulletin- 


board system. People would 
have to include their e-mail 
address when they wanted to 
post something. We would read 
their post, and if we approved 
it, we would e-mail them an ID 
code and URL, which would 
enable them to actually put it 
on the bulletin board.” 

Armstrong, then vice presi- 
dent of engineering at The In- 
ternet Mall, a dot-com in Cali- 
fornia, had the know-how, and 
he also had the hardware, fast 
machines with oodles of band- 
width that could appreciably 
enhance the site: “At the time, 
JSB [Julio and Boswell] were 
getting bills for juliovision. So 
many people were visiting the 
site, it was busting its band- 
width quotas.” So Armstrong 
asked his boss if they could run 
the site on The Internet Mall’s 
machines. “He said, “Well, if it 
doesn’t cost us anything, why 
not?’” Juliovision didn’t cost The Internet 
Mall anything, but it may well have cost 
other companies employing Duke fans. “A 
lot of people told us they were checking it 
out at work, so we were probably a great con- 
tributor to the American productivity drag.” 
In 1999, juliovision acquired the domain 
name “dukebasketballreport.com,” and while 
Hemmerich and King weren’t taking them- 
selves any more seriously, 100,000 hits a day 
for a three-year old site was no joke. 

By 2000, the DBR was incorporated as a 
North Carolina company, and, having struck 
a deal with Sports University Advertising, 
had made enough money to cover costs. The 
Internet bubble was bursting, but the DBR 
was just getting started. “The day after we 
beat Carolina or something, we could get 
over two-million hits,” says Armstrong. “But 
hourly, the traffic really fluctuates. You look 
at it when we’re playing a game, and there’s 
nothing. Zero. It’s like the machine is down.” 

Given the constant growth of the Internet, 
it’s impossible to put a number on the fan 
sites populating the Web. A recent Google 
search produced thirteen devoted to Duke, 
two of which are fee-charging sites (“Devils 
Illustrated” and “The Devils Den”) owned by 
companies that specialize in running college 
fan sites. Rivals.com, a company based in 
Brentwood, Tennessee, runs ninety-two col- 
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Community Redefined 


eople who post on the Duke 

Basketball Report site say they 

return again and again because 

they become part of a commu- 
nity where people feel not only con- 
nected but also, in some odd way, 
obligated to other people on the site. 
They don’t just post comments for 
themselves, but often because some- 
one else asks a question and they have 
the answer. 

It’s a good example of what has been 
called an Internet “culture of recipro- 
city.” Nan Lin, a Duke professor of so- 
ciology, teaches a class, Cybernetworks 
and Global Villages, in which he asks 
his students to consider “whether the 
so-called virtual communities are dif- 
ferent from the real ones we live in.” 

According to Lin, the idea of an on- 
line community started with America 
Online. “AOL was initially built for its 
chat rooms for gays and lesbians to 
meet in the early Nineties, when it was 
still a taboo topic. It was a place you 
could go and share your problems with 
someone anonymously. And now, of 
course, there’s a chat room for every- 
thing. In the case of the DBR, it’s 
Duke basketball, and that pulls people 
in from all over the world.” 

In Lin’s sociology class last semester, 
a student gave a presentation on a case 
study titled “Japanese Mothers and the 
Internet Effect on Social Well-Being.” 

“The more feedback the mothers 
received from someone on the Inter- 
net, the more likely they were to help 
someone else—even in real life,” the 
student reported. 

“This is called social capital,” says 
Lin. “We go to chat rooms because 
there are certain things we need to 
know. We invest social capital—time, 
energy, emotion—and we hope to get 
something in return—knowledge, emo- 
tional improvement, respect, maybe 
just acceptance. Sometimes, these can 
only be provided by people who are 
far away.” 

“In the real world a community is 
restricted to geographic space. But with 
the Internet, you can transcend dis- 
tance,” he says. “Maybe it’s time to think 
about this differently. Community. 
Maybe we should redefine that one.” 


— Patrick Adams 





BE 
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com, a Missouri fan si 
posted photos of Iowa State ! 
University’s basketball coach 
kissing female students at 
party. This, lowa State officials 
the offense they hired him for-Pays 
Eustachy resigned. Around the same time, 
autigers.com, an Auburn University fan site, 
was flooded with posts about sightings of 
University of Alabama head football coach 
Mike Price at a Pensacola, Florida, strip club. 
Given the source, Alabama fans had good 
reason to ignore this—until it was circulat- 
ing conference-wide. Local papers picked it 
up, and Price was gone within weeks. In the 
winter of 2003, news of player dissatisfaction 
with UNC head basketball coach Matt 
Doherty first appeared on insidecarolina. 
com, a Tar Heel fan site. Roy Williams has 
since replaced him. 

According to Sports Illustrated, whose re- 
porters monitor fan sites to fish for leads, 
rare is the big-time school generating fewer 
than three unofficial sites. “Unofficial,” mean- 
ing that, like the DBR, they are in no way af- 
filiated with or endorsed by the school, and so 
their operators aren’t subject to such NCAA 
restrictions as talking to recruits—which, 
unlike the DBR, many do. “Julian stayed out 
of that,” says Steve Politi, a sports writer with 
The Star-Ledger in Newark, New Jersey, and 
former Duke beat reporter with The News & 
Observer. “He’s a fan—a very well-connect- 
ed one—but a fan. So many times I run into 
these ‘reporters’ from ‘ilovethewildcats.com’ 
or some other bogus site grilling kids with 
questions like, ‘What you think about Tubby 
[Smith, University of Kentucky men’s bas- 
ketball coach]?’ or ‘When you gonna make a 
visit?’ They’ve really blurred the line between 
unbiased media and fan. That’s one thing I 
really admire about the guys at the DBR. 
They haven't turned it into a profession. It’s 
just their passion.” 

Still, says Politi, the DBR altered the me- 
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lege fan sites nationwide, : seb poate who had 











: dia landscape. “Julian’s sit 
- was one of the jade in th 


: “ence on nee es writer 
bver and 5 - did their reporting. Thi 

on. : was 1996, remember, bac! 
: when the Internet was it 
»+e+eeeee. its infancy. It gave peopl 
instant access to Duke news. I stumble 
1 it one day and came back to it severa 
s a day. I can’t tell you how many times 
an edge on the technophobic competi 
tion because of things those guys unearthed.’ 

Will Blythe, author and longtime literar 
editor at Esquire, is a Chapel Hill native an 
UNC graduate. He’s currently working on ; 
book about the Duke-UNC rivalry. To Hat 
Like This Is To Be Happy Forever is due ou 
from HarperCollins next spring. “I’ve beet 
reading it for a Duke perspective on basket 
ball and all things Carolina,” he says. A life 
long Tar Heel fan, Blythe says he was amaze¢ 
by the degree of civility he encountered or 
the DBR. “I didn’t feel like I was slipping 
behind enemy lines at all.” When he e. 
mailed the DBR one day looking for Duke 
partisans to interview for his book, he re 
calls, Hemmerich promptly responded. “He 
kindly collected for me a vast array of anti 
Carolina jokes.” 

Sometimes, though, even the DBR messes 
up. “Those guys are great,” says Jay Bilas ’86, 
J.D. 92, an ESPN commentator and former 
starting forward with the Blue Devils, refer- 
ring to Hemmerich and King. “But on any 
message board, you could say something that's 
misleading. You can’t really judge tone, and 
since very few posters use their real names, 
you don’t know if the person’s credible at all 
So while people may just think it’s folks talk 
ing to each other, it’s more like going o 
public radio. And I think you have the obli 
gation to be accurate.” 

Now and then, Bilas says, he’ll visit and, i 
he needs to, correct the record. “When peo 
ple see something in print, they more readil 
believe it. And if it’s wrong or improperl 
attributed, that can be dangerous. You say i 
in the barbershop, and it floats off in the ait 
But when you write it on a site, it tends t 
have more of a shelf life.” 










“It’s a challenge,” says Jason Evans ’89, se- 
nior executive producer with CNN. “There 
ire a lot of folks, including myself, on the 
DBR who trace their Duke fandom back to 
yeing insane fans when they were at Duke. 
We have a certain reputation as Cameron 
Crazies, being really creative, really passion- 
ite, and that’s why the Crazies are the stan- 
lard by which every single other group of 
ans are measuring themselves. And so here 
ou have sort of the post-Crazy community 
om the DBR. I'd like to think that we try to 
lo the same thing again on the Internet. We 
ry to be just as intelligent and creative. We 
y not to be crude. And we don’t succeed 
ll the time. But it’d be really great if we 
ould be known as the best fans on the In- 





ternet. And you know, some of us are really 
trying to do that.” 

Evans describes himself as “probably the 
number one most frequent poster of all time 
on the DBR.” Nobody denies this. The DBR 
has two bulletin boards, one for basketball 
and one for everything else. And, among the 
variously titled threads on either, you can 
almost always find him—taking issue with a 
newspaper article’s flawed game reporting or 
deconstructing the latest Survivor, which he 
watches religiously: “First of all, NYC Crazie, 
you're dead on for questioning why Shii Ann 
and Kathy went along with this. Rob spoke 
to Lex about protecting Lex. He said noth- 
ing to Shii Ann and Kathy. Who else do 
they think is going to get voted off?” 











“A lot of us have become friends without 
ever having seen each other,” he says. “There 
are probably twenty-plus people in the world 
who, if you said to me, ‘Do you know that 
person?” Id say, ‘Yeah, of course,’ even though 
I’ve never heard their voice or seen their 
face in my life. But I could tell you their mar- 
ital status, how many kids they have, their 
career, their political leanings. 

“Before the ACC tournament two years 
ago, I told probably a dozen people, ‘Hey, if 
you have a hotel problem or something, you 
can sleep at my house.’ My wife got a little up- 
set. She said, ‘You don’t know these people 
at all.’ And I said, ‘Yes I do.’ And she said, 
‘You've never met them.’ And I said, ‘Yes, but I 
promise, I know them very, very well.’” 
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harles Ogburn has a surprising 
answer for people who want to 
know where he took his family 
for vacation this year. 
“T took them to the Persian 
Gulf,” says Ogburn ’77. “They had a great 
time.” 

A trip to the part of the world that most 
Americans consider dangerous these days 
isn’t a big deal for Ogburn, who has traveled 
back and forth to Bahrain on business many 
times since the 9/11 attacks. Ogburn is one of 
a trio of Duke graduates who work for Atlan- 
ta-based Crescent Capital Investments Inc., a 
private-equity investment firm that gives 
Middle Eastern Muslims a religiously correct 
mechanism for investing in U.S. companies. 

Crescent was founded in 1997 by First Is- 
lamic Investment Bank, based in Bahrain. 
Most of the bank’s 100 shareholders and 600- 
plus investors are Muslim. But most are not 
the oil-rich royal families one might expect. 
Instead, they are business owners hailing 
from Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Emirates, and Oman, with com- 
bined assets of more than $500 billion. “Our 
largest shareholder is the General Motors 
dealer in Saudi Arabia,” explains Scott Busch- 
mann 98, an associate with the firm. 

Crescent targets mid-size American com- 
panies it can purchase for $50 million to 
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$300 million. In April, it signed an agreement 
to acquire Loehmann’s Holdings Inc., the 
women’s apparel retailer, for $177 million. 
Not counting the Loehmann’s deal, in seven 
years Crescent has bought controlling inter- 
est in eleven companies, including Caribou 
Coffee; Cirrus Industries, the second-largest 
maker of single-engine planes in the world 
(one plane behind Cessna last year); and 
Watermark Inc., maker of Dagger and Per- 
ception kayaks and Yakima multi-sport racks. 
So far, the firm has invested $650 million in 
equity and executed transactions totaling 
$1.1 billion. The company has a London of- 
fice and also a large real-estate division. 

All of the businesses Crescent buys and 
sells have one thing in common: They are in 
accordance with the ancient Islamic code 
called Shari'ah [sha-REE-ah]. Among other 
things, Shari'ah makes off-limits any ven- 
tures involving alcohol, pork, gambling, or 
media companies with sexually explicit pro- 
gramming. Put in an American context, in- 
vesting according to Shari'ah is similar in 
concept to the Green Fund, which only puts 
money in environmentally conscious com- 
panies, Ogburn says. At Crescent, a supervi- 
sory board of experts on Islamic law gives 
advice on acquisitions and monitors ac- 
quired companies to make sure their activi- 


Kay Hinton 


Financiers with a mission: 
Buschmann, left, Ogburn, and Crosland 


ties continue to adhere to Shari'ah precepts. 

In practice, Shari'ah still leaves open about 
85 percent of American businesses, says David 
Crosland ’81, who, along with Ogburn, is an 
executive officer at Crescent. “The restrictions 
with respect to the industries we can invest in 
have not materially impacted our business,” 
Crosland says. “Those are probably industries 
I’m not interested in investing in anyway.” 

Companies in the gambling business, for 
example, may have liability issues that dis- 
qualify them as good investments, irrespec- 
tive of their ability to square with Shariah. 
There are also the occasional instances where 
the Shariah litmus test, itself, makes a com- 
pany undesirable from a financial stand- 
point. In one example, after looking closely 
at a private prison-management company, 
Crescent had to pass. If the company had 
followed Shari'ah code in its operations, it 
“would have had to treat the prisoners too 
well to make any money,” Crosland says. 

Crosland had the opportunity to launch 
Crescent in 1997 through a connection with 
Atif Abdulmalik, CEO of the First Islamic 
Bank. Though they didn’t know each other 
at the time, both men had worked at invest- 
ing Middle Eastern money for Investcorp, a 
buyout firm that had pioneered the practice 
of securing capital from merchant families in 
the Middle East. “Atif had the vision of serv- 
icing a particularly Islamic market place,” 
says Crosland. “He felt there was a vacuum 
there.” After Investcorp balked at a Shari’ah- 
centered business, Abdulmalik tracked down 
Crosland and enlisted his help to establish a 
brand-new company. 

The company grew fast in the first three 
years on a skeletal staff. Looking around for 
help, Crosland remembered Ogburn, an ex- 
ecutive at the investment banking and bro- 
kerage firm Robinson Humphrey who had 
helped Crescent put the deal together for its 
second acquisition, Computer Generation 
Inc., for $177 million in May 1999. That com- 
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pany sold for $250 million a mere eighteen 
month later 

In March 2001, Crosland and Abdulmalik 
lured Ogburn from SunTrust Robinson 
Humphrey, where he had spent fifteen years 
WO! king his Way up tO CO head ot the Invest- 
ment-banking division. In turn, Ogburn 
brought over young RH analyst Buschmann 
a few months later. (The shared Duke con- 
nection among the three men isn’t primary, 
says Buschmann, but “it creates a fun atmos- 
phere during the basketball season.”) 

When Crosland and Ogburn were studying 
at Duke in the late 1970s, the private-equity 
business was still in its infancy. Crosland, an 
economics major, left Duke to work in the 
energy division of Manufacturers Hanover 
[rust Company, the country’s fourth-largest 
commercial bank at the time. He later worked 
for Herbert and Bunker Hunt, the two broth- 
ers who were to become infamous for their 
efforts to corner the world’s silver market, 
before going on to earn a degree at Harvard 
business school. He then joined Morgan 
Stanley’s mergers and acquisitions depart- 
ment, where he learned the skills he took to 
Investcorp and, eventually, to Crescent. 

Meanwhile, Ogburn, who had studied 
management science at Duke (a major that 
was abolished when the graduate business 
school, now the Fuqua School, became ac- 
credited), went directly to law school at 
Vanderbilt University and then worked for 
an Atlanta law firm for five years before 
moving into investing. 

The attacks of 9/11 threatened to tear 
apart connections between the U.S. and the 
Middle East, but Crescent held firm. Ab- 
dulmalik, who had been educated in Texas, 
flew immediately to America “to reassure his 
portfolio companies that he was as shocked 
as they were at what had happened,” Og- 
burn recalls. “He said he felt his religion had 
been hijacked.” 

So far, the war in Iraq has not had a tremen- 
dous detrimental effect on the financial side 
of the business, Ogburn says. “Significant 
investors in the Middle East want to diversi- 
fy their investments into other geographies. 
They are going to start with the largest and 
safest economy in the world, and that’s the 
United States.” But the invasion damaged 
something else, observes Ogburn. “Our friends 
and partners over there are really big admir- 
ers of what America stands for in the world. 
They were a little bit saddened that Ameri- 
ca, which has the image of a moral leader, 
may have given up some of that reputation 
by pressing ahead with this war.” 

Since coming to Crescent, Ogburn says, he 


is more attuned to prejudice on the part of 
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takeovers, according to one industry observer 

But among private-equity firms, Crescen 
is one of a kind. Shari'ah, sacred Islamic lay 
codified in the eighth and ninth centuries 
forbids charging or paying interest for loans 
So, instead of paying interest for borrowec 
money, Crescent will often agree to take out ; 
lease on a lender’s assets, such as equipment 
software, or real estate. The result is identi. 
cal to a term loan, Crosland says. “We had t 
create the wheel, but we’re now in the samé¢ 
position as any other private-equity lender 
to pursue acquisitions and finance them.” 

The amount of money being moved bog. 
gles the mind. In December 2003, Crescent 
sold a division of one of its companies 
Medifax-EDI Inc., to a publicly traded com. 
pany, WebMD Corporation, for $280 mil- 
lion—more than twice what Crescent paic 
for the entire company in June 2001. Once ¢ 
second, smaller division of the company is 
sold later this year, Middle Eastern investors 
are expected to gain net returns of more 
than 50 percent a year. And, if the merget 
with Loehmann’s goes through this summer 
as expected, Crescent will have positioned 
itself as a player in the acquisition of public, 
as well as private, companies. 


Among private-equity firms, Crescent is one of a kind. 


(Shari'ah, sacred Islamic law codified in the eighth and ninth 


centuries, forbids charging or paying interest for loans. 


Americans and ignorance of what Middle Eas- 
terners are all about. “I understand it’s born 
out of a lack of exposure and a lack of knowl 
edge.” But the instances where it actually 
interferes with business are few, he says. For 
his part, Crosland says he “really expected 
more in the way of bigotry and prejudice. 
Somewhat to my surprise, it’s been very rare.” 

Though the company has done its share of 
expanding cultural horizons, at base, Cres- 
cent is a profit-making enterprise in an im- 
portant investment niche. Private companies 
that need large capital to grow may decide 
to seek out a firm like Crescent rather than 
make an initial public offering of stock, espe- 
cially during a bear market. Sometimes a 
company’s initial investors (venture capital- 
ists among them) need to liquidate their in- 
vestment, and a buyout by a private-equity 
firm like Crescent provides that opportunity. 

“We're not operations people,” says Busch- 
mann. When Crescent purchases a compa- 
ny, it usually keeps the management team in 
place. That’s why most private-equity com- 
panies are considered “pussy cats” in compar- 


But it’s building young, innovative busi- 
nesses that Crosland says he finds truly 
rewarding. He points to the company’s pur- 
chase of Cirrus; the airplane manufacturing 
company’s success is a classic American story 
of two brothers who created a new product 
in a barn in the Midwest. The company’s 
planes are equipped with a parachute that 
can float a damaged craft safely to the ground. 
Crosland expects that Cirrus will generate 
$200 million in revenue this year. 

Given the current climate of terrorism in 
the world, American companies could be 
suspicious of Crescent’s Middle Eastern con- 
nections—but usually are not. “Smart busi- 
ness people in the U.S. get over that,” says 
Ogburn. “They do their fact-checking about 
who we are, and then they make a rational 
business decision.” 

That’s much the same way that Ogburn de- 
cides where to take his family on vacation. & 


Larson 93 is a freelance writer based in 
Maggie Valley, North Carolina. 


ison to firms that specialize in unfriendly . ) www.crescentcapital.com 


Mendelssohn: A Life in Music 
By R. Larry Todd. Oxford University Press, 
2003. 683 pages. $31.50. 





hen Felix Mendelssohn died 
suddenly at the age of thirty- 
eight in 1847, he was mourned 
throughout Europe as one of the 





greatest composers and conductors of his 
generation. His accomplishments, after all, 
were nothing short of astonishing. By the 
time he turned twenty-one, he had already 
composed his Octet and the Overture to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, two mainstays of 
the musical repertory even today. He had 
also brought back to life Bach’s Saint Mat- 
thew Passion, a work that had lain dormant 
for more than a hundred years. In the re- 
maining seventeen years of his life, he would 
go on to compose such canonic masterpieces 
as the “Scottish” and “Italian” Symphonies, 
the Violin Concerto in E minor, and the ora- 
torios St. Paul and Elyah. 

Posterity has not been kind to Mendels- 
sohn, however. He died just before the Rev- 
olutions of 1848-49, and, in the wake of 
those turbulent years, his music struck lis- 
‘teners grappling with the more adventurous 
idioms of Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner as over- 
ly conservative. The fact that Mendelssohn 
‘was a musical favorite of crowned heads of 
state across Europe—Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prus- 
sia, and Friedrich August II of Saxony—did 
not help his cause in the musical politics of 
post-revolutionary Europe. Richard Wagner’s 
biting commentary, tinged with anti-Semi- 
tism, helped perpetuate the image of the 
composer’s output as somehow lightweight, 
maudlin, and not sufficiently “serious.” 

The Nazis banned Mendelssohn’s music 
on the grounds of his Jewish heritage and 
sought to minimize his significance in the 
history of music altogether. Even the com- 
poser’s advocates, attempting to rehabilitate 
his reputation after World War II, tended to 
take an overly apologetic approach, present- 
ing him as a “gentle genius” or “gentleman 
composer” swimming against the tide of rev- 
olutionary romanticism. 

Larry Todd’s impressive new book—named 
best biography of 2003 by the Association of 








American Pub- 
lishers—provides 
a much-needed 
re-evaluation of 
Mendelssohn 
within the com- 
poser’s own time 


\ Life in Music 


and on his own 
terms. In this first 
study of its kind in more than forty years, 
Todd, professor and chair of the music de- 
partment at Duke, draws a finely nuanced 
portrait of an individual far more complex 
than that put forward by either proponents 
or detractors. 

True to its subtitle, this biography is very 
much a “life in music.” Todd traces Mendels- 
sohn’s life through his work as a composer, 
conductor, pianist, organist, teacher, and ed- 
itor of music. Every major composition re- 
ceives a brief yet insightful discussion, and 
shorter vignettes round out the picture of 
the composer’s oeuvre in all its variety. With 
the exception of opera, Mendelssohn com- 
posed in virtually every genre of his time, 
and all indications suggest that at the end of 
his life he was well on his way to completing 
his first mature opera. 

Of particular interest here is Mendelssohn's 
relationship to the music of the past. In an 
age when originality was prized above virtu- 
ally all other musical qualities, Mendelssohn 
went out of his way to immerse himself in 
the music of such past masters as Handel, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, Haydn, and Mozart. But he was never 
cowed by tradition. At the age of ten, he dis- 
covered a series of parallel fifths in J.S. Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, a passage of 
“forbidden” voice-leading (moving individ- 
ual chord voices smoothly from one to the 
next), that had escaped the notice of even 
his esteemed teacher, Carl Friedrich Zelter. 
Three years later, Mendelssohn wrote a string 
symphony whose finale is openly modeled 
on the last movement of Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony, a tour-de-force of invertible coun- 
terpoint. As Todd points out, the goal of 
studying these earlier works was “not a lifeless 
re-enactment of an earlier age but a revital- 
ization of modern music through exemplary 
historical models.” 





Todd also gives considerable 
attention to the composer’s sister 
Fanny (1805-47), a talented com- 
poser in her own right. Her rela- 
tionship with Felix was close and 
complicated. Not until the age of 
forty did she summon the courage 
to publish her own music, pro- 
testing even then that she was no 
femme libre and clearly uncomfortable at the 
idea of drawing attention to herself in a pro- 
fession overwhelmingly dominated by men. 
Felix welcomed her into the composer’s 
“ouild” and offered this benediction: “May 
you taste only the sweets and none of the 
bitterness of authorship; may the public pelt 
you with roses, and never with sand; and 
may the printer’s ink never draw black lines 
upon your soul.” 

Like all good biographies, Todd’s Mendels- 
sohn is also a history of its subject’s era. In- 
deed, virtually every major composer and 
performer of the time enters into the story at 
one point or another: Chopin, Berlioz, Ro- 
bert and Clara Schumann, Wagner, Rossini, 
Paganini, Moscheles, Spontini, Spohr, and 
Cherubini. Yet Mendelssohn’s interests were 
by no means solely musical. We also meet in 
this biography such diverse figures as Hegel 
and Ranke (Mendelssohn heard both of them 
lecture in Berlin in the 1820s), the elderly 
Goethe (who was charmed by the youth’s mu- 
sical gifts), Alexander von Humboldt, Heine, 
Dickens, and Hans Christian Andersen. 

The geographic scope of Mendelssohn's 
life was just as broad. Born in Hamburg, he 
was raised in Berlin and settled at various 
times in Leipzig, Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, and 
Berlin again. His travels took him on ex- 
tended visits to Rome, Paris, Switzerland, 
England, and Scotland, where he was in- 
spired to the write the Hebrides Overture, 
also known as Fingal’s Cave. He declined an 
invitation to conduct the newly established 
New York Philharmonic Society in 1844, but 
he accepted an astonishing number of invi- 
tations elsewhere, often donating the pro- 
ceeds to charity. 

And, like all good biographies, this one 
tells its story engagingly. Mendelssohn be- 
comes three-dimensional in these pages: We 
see him drinking too much champagne after 
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an evening of part-song singing, yawning an 
“obbligato accompaniment” to Hummels im- 
provisations on the piano, playing billiards 
with Schumann, and flirting with the re- 
nowned soprano Jenny Lind. Todd draws 
from a rich variety of sources, many of them 
unpublished letters, but this biography wears 
its learning lightly—much like Mendelssohn’s 
music itself. 

—Evan Bonds 


Bonds '75 ts professor of music at the University 


of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Dispatches from a Not-So-Perfect 
Life or How I Learned to Love 
the House, the Man, the Child 
By Faulkner Fox. Harmony Books, 2003. 272 
pages. $23. 
aulkner Fox raises many issues about 
women, work, and family in Dispatches 
from a Not-So-Perfect Life or How I 
Learned to Love the House, the Man, the 
Child, a book that is sometimes humorous, 
often provocative, and always honest. 

How can a woman balance work ambitions 
with a desire to be a good mother? How can 
women and men share child-rearing respon- 
sibilities in a society that rewards achieve- 
ment outside the home much more than 
within it? How can women accept each 
other’s choices—to have a career, to be full- 
time mothers, or to do something in be- 
tween—without judgment and criticism? 

Such issues, however, are simply aspects 
of the more fundamental question that Fox 
asks: How can a woman be a good mother 
and still maintain a sense of her own identi- 
ty? Or, in her words: “Where exactly can a 
woman go and experience full-on encour- 
agement to blossom into her fullest, richest 
self?” For Fox, her initial experiences of 
motherhood—staying home with her chil- 
dren and writing poetry part time—were 
definitely not that place. 

Fox, who now teaches creative writing at 
Duke, wrote her book to determine whether 
the sources of her discontent with “the 
house-man-child package” were her unreal- 
istic expectations or broader problems in our 
society. She examines key points in her life 
that may have influenced her views, as well 
as numerous cultural pressures on women, 
such as the lack of respect often afforded 
stay-at-home moms and the proliferation of 
advice books on parenting that can reduce 
women to “crippling self-blame.” 

Fox’s biggest complaint, however, appears 
to be the often unequal distribution of house- 
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hold labor that makes 
it easier for men than 
women to balance ca- 
reers and children. “I'd 
never bought the ar- 
gument (nor had he) 
that he was working 
as a professor ‘for us,’ 
while my complemen- 
tary part of the deal 
was to hold down the 
homefront,” Fox says 
of her husband. “In our 
house, work was what 
you did for yourself 
while housework and 
childcare were what 
you did for the family.” 
To quantify what she 
saw as the inequities, Fox even came to de- 
veloping “Frequent Parenting Miles” in which 
she calculated the amount of time she and 
her husband spent raising their children. 

To some readers, Fox’s anger over certain as- 
pects of her domestic life may appear whiny, 
disingenuous, and, indeed, reflective of un- 
realistic expectations. Yet many other read- 
ers will wonder in agreement with her: Why, 
with the dramatic growth of mothers enter- 
ing the workforce over the past thirty-five 
years, hasn’t more progress been made? 

What became especially troublesome to 
Fox was the conspiracy of silence that seemed 
to surround such issues: “The cultural clues 
I saw all around made me feel it was wrong 
to want what should have been reasonable 
enough: meaningful work in the world and 
love.” She concludes in Dispatches that most 
women are unwilling to talk about any am- 
bivalent feelings they harbor about mother- 
hood because “any negative comment a 
woman made about her domestic situation 
could be perceived by other mothers as a 
lack of motherly love.” 

In fact, one of the best sections of the book 
deals with Fox’s difficulties making honest 
connections with other women. Part of the 
problem was circumstantial: She had moved 
to a new town because of her husband’s job 
and found few opportunities to meet people. 
She also experienced a common affliction of 
new motherhood—the loss of uninterrupted 
time in which to carry on a satisfying con- 
versation. 

But she also points to the corrosive judg- 
ments and competitive attitudes that women 
can apply to each other’s choices. “If there 
were a totem pole of power, professional 
women were at the top, part-time working 
mothers and artistic types were somewhere 
in the middle, and stay-at-home mothers 





were at the bottom,” sh 
writes. “Of course, the self 
less pole stacked the oppo 
site way with stay-at-hom 
mothers at the top and pro 
fessional women at the bot 
tom. I appreciated being a 
neither pole’s tail end, but 
also felt like I was gettin 
slammed from both sides. 
She highlights not only th 
competition that she felt be 
tween those who worked out 
side the home and thos. 
who worked within it, bu 
also among those moms wh« 
stayed at home. While ofter 
subtle, that competitior 
could manifest itself in seem 
ingly innocent questions like, How mam 
months did you breast feed? How many hour 
did you spend at Gymboree? 

To deal with her sense of isolation anc 
break the deafening silence, Fox decided te 
write the book. She began to interview othe 
women to discover if her feelings were sim. 
ply her own idiosyncratic response or ¢ 
widely shared best-kept secret. 

We don’t really learn that much about 
what those women said to Fox; her book 
focuses far more on her individual odyssey 
But it is her unflinching honesty in con. 
fronting and expressing the truth about her 
personal experiences that makes the book 
relevant to others who are grappling with 
similar themes in their own lives. 

At one point in Dispatches, Fox describes 
how she was “hungry for some old-fashioned 
CR,” or consciousness-raising, about the is- 
sues that concerned her, and hoped a boo 
group might offer a forum for that. “I wante 
to talk directly about selfhood and mother- 
hood, about loving your kids but also lovin 
yourself, and I was hoping a book grou 
could include books on these subjects as 
springboard for discussion. I still wanted t 
figure out, with other mothers, what had hap 
pened to us, what motherhood meant, an 
how we could best live lives as mothers with 
out losing ourselves.” Whether you agre 
with her views or not, Fox has written jus 
the book to begin such discussions. 


—Sarah Hardesty Bra 


Bray ’72, a senior editor at The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, is co-author of Success 
and Betrayal: The Crisis of Women in Cor- 
porate America. She is a member of the Duk 
Magazine Editorial Advisory Board. 








Wow of a Weekend 


record-breaking number of people— 
4,085—came to campus in April for 
Reunions Weekend, surpassing the 
| previous reunion attendance record 
of 3,458, set in 2001. “We had anticipated 
a large turnout, as we've been getting larger 
and larger numbers over the last five years, 
but breaking the 4,000 mark exceeded all 
our expectations,” says Lisa Dilts 83, direc- 
tor of reunions for the Office of Alumni 
Affairs. 

“The Class of 1994, alone, had 774 people 
attend their tenth reunion,” says M. Laney 
Funderburk ’60, director of the alumni of- 
fice. “That’s more than the entire reunion 
cegistration—ten classes—when I began 
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working with reunions in the Sixties. It gives 
you a measure of the success that the re- 
unions program has achieved.” 

Reunion attendance for many individual 
classes reached new highs. Of the twelve 
classes that returned for reunion this year, 
five exceeded records set in previous years: 
the Class of 1974, with 282 attending, set a 
30th reunion record, a 29 percent increase 
over the previous record; 1979, 503 attending, 
25th reunion record, 30 percent increase; 
1984, 659 attending, 20th reunion record, 
36 percent increase; 1989, 475 attending, 
15th reunion record, 32 percent increase; and 
1994, 774 attending, 10th reunion record, 
27 percent increase. 

Duke revamped its Reunions Weekend five 
years ago, and alumni appear to like it, says 
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Jon Gardiner 


Dilts. “This was the first group of repeat 
alumni, those who had already sampled the 
new paradigm. I think they really enjoyed 
the new format and experiences they’d had 
five years ago and were genuinely excited 
about returning.” 

“T think it’s word of mouth,” she says. 
“There’s been a lot of positive talk about re- 
unions over the last five years, and so a lot of 
momentum has built.” 

Reunions Weekend draws on classes cele- 
brating on a five-year cycle —5th, 10th, 15th, 
20th, and so on. But this year, Dilts says, she 
also saw “an increase in the number of alum- 
ni who attended last year and had so much 
fun, they didn’t want to wait five years— 
they wanted to come back right away.” 
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Distinguishing Engineers 


W he Pratt School of Engineering’s alumni 
association honored alumni and vol- 
unteers at its annual awards banquet 
in April. Alan L. Kaganov B.S.M.E. ’60 

was presented the Distinguished Alumnus 

Award; Gregory R. Maletic B.S.E. ’90 the 

Distinguished Young Alumnus Award; and 

William H. Younger Jr. the Distinguished 

Service Award. 


Kaganov was chosen for his career of 


achievement in the health-care and med- 
ical-device industries, as well as his many con- 
tributions to Duke. He earned his M.B.A. at 


New York University’s Stern School in 1966. 
He joined Johnson & Johnson, where he de- 
veloped his interest in the biomedical field, 
and pursued a doctorate in bioengineering 
at Columbia University, earning his M.S. in 
1972 and Sc.D. in 1974. 

He joined the Davis & Geck subsidiary of 
Lederele and Baxter International in product 
development, eventually rising to vice presi 
dent of technology and business development 
for the Baxter Corporation. In 1990, Kaganoy| 
became CEO of EP Technologies, a medical 
device start-up that created a novel treatmen 
for cardiac arrhythmia using radio frequency 
ablation. Under his leadership, the company 





Reunion roundup: alumni parade to Cameron 
for Duke Alumni Association luncheon 
decame a recognized leader in catheter-based 
electrophysiology. EPT was the first to com- 
dlete FDA approval for this therapy, which has 
relped to cure more than 170,000 patients. 
_ He was a vice president at Boston Scien- 
tific until 1996, when he joined US Venture 
Partners, where he focuses on early-stage 
investments in the areas of medical devices, 
lrug-device combinations, drug delivery sys- 
ems, and biopharmaceuticals. 
For fifteen years, Kaganov has helped re- 
cruit students for Duke as a member of the 


Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee. 
| 








Les Todd 


In 1996, he joined the engineering school’s 
board of visitors and currently co-chairs its 
research and technology commercialization 
committee. He and his wife established the 
Alan L. and Carol M. Kaganov Scholarship 
to provide funds to bioengineering students 
at Pratt. 

Distinguished Young Alumnus Award re- 
cipient Maletic is a co-founder of Zero G Soft- 


ware, which sells software tools, and C3 
Images, a graphic design and video-production 
g grap g I 


firm. He was a software engineer at Inter- 
graph Corporation, where he created software 
tools for the Geographical Information Sys- 
tems (GIS) market. While attending the busi- 
ness school at the University of Michigan, 
he was a summer intern at Apple Computer, 
which he joined full-time after earning his 
M.B.A. in 1995. He was named a product- 
marketing manager for the Mac Operation 
System in 1996. The same year, he and busi- 
ness partner Eric Shapiro formed Zero G 
Software. 

Looking to capitalize on the rapidly grow- 
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POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


Selections from University Archives 





Old beginnings: In 1913, a car 
drives away from Craven Hall, 

the primary post-graduation 
gathering place on campus in 
the Trinity College era, above; 

the graduating class of 1915 
passes the old Trinity College 
Library en route to Craven Hall 
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Retrospective 





ommencement at Duke’s predeces- 
sor, Trinity College, was a more 
intimate affair in the early twentieth 
century. Usually held on the first 
Wednesday in June, graduation ceremonies 
began at 10:15 in the morning with the 
board of trustees, members of the faculty, 
alumni, and the graduating classes assem- 
bled in front of the library. They then 
processed to Craven Memorial Hall, a 
building that was removed when the cam- 
pus we today call East was rebuilt (between 
1925 and 1927). 

Instead of a single student commence- 
ment speaker, senior orators competed 
the night before, with the winner receiving 
the Wiley Gray Medal. Like graduates of 
today, the class heard a commencement 
address delivered by an individual who had 
made outstanding contributions. In 1911, 
documentary photographer and social 
reformer Jacob A. Riis of New York was 
Trinity’s speaker. 

The last official act was the lowering of the 
class flag, at sunset on commencement day. 


—Tim Pyatt ’81, University Archivist 


ing market surrounding Sun Microsystems’ 
new Java technology, Maletic and Shapiro 
created InstallAnywhere, the solution to the 
problem of distributing software simultane- 
ously to multiple operating systems, a new 
and demanding need of Java developers. 
Maletic created his newest company, C3 


Images, to produce the film The Future of 


Pinball, a documentary chronicling the 1999 
demise of Williams Electronic Games’ pin- 
ball division, the world’s largest—and next 
to last—pinball-machine manufacturer. 

Younger, who received Pratt’s Distinguished 
Service Award, has been actively connecting 
Duke engineering students and faculty with 
the venture-capital world since his son en- 
| 


Reunion revelry: food, fireworks, and 
friends celebrating at Saturday’s Big Dance 


tered the Pratt school in 1999. An engineering 
graduate of the University of Michigan who 
earned an M.B.A. at Stanford University, he 
serves on Pratt’s board of visitors. He estab- 
lished the DEVIL Fund (Duke Engineering 
Venture Investment Limited) and oversees 
its investment and membership. 

Younger began working with Sutter Hill 
Ventures in 1981, after a six-year stint in sales, 
marketing, and distribution for Cummins En- 
gine Company. Sutter Hill pioneered many 
of the practices that have become common 
in venture capital today. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Western Association of Venture 
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Capitalists and former chair of the venture- 
capital committee of the Stanford Graduate 
School of Business Trust. 

Younger and his wife, Lauren, have three 
children, including Mark Younger B.S.E. ’03 
and Julie Younger, a Duke sophomore in Trin- 
ity College. 
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CAREER CORNER 


I just eraduated from Duke and I don't 


have a job | lelp! 


ou’re not alone. There’s an unspoken 

assumption that, by May of senior 

year, every student will know exactly 

what he or she wants to do, and will 
have been accepted to a “top” job, graduate 
school, law school, or medical school. 
Unfortunately, it’s not true. In fact, nearly 
30 percent of your classmates are probably 
in the same boat. Before you take too much 
comfort from that statistic and settle down 
to enjoying a hedonistic summer (while 
your parents tot up the cost of your Duke 
education), it’s worth thinking about what 
it will take to get a job and what help is out 
there for you. 

So, where do you start? Luckily, help is at 
hand through your alma mater. The Class of 
2004 will be the first class to take advantage 
of a new Duke Alumni Association initia- 
tive to provide career assistance to alumni. 
On May 1, Racquel White was hired to 
head up this program and to provide indi- 
vidual counseling and career advice to 
alumni. Duke is one of a relatively few uni- 
versities that have a person whose job is 
to help alumni at all stages of their careers. 
During the summer of 2004, appoint- 
ments—by phone, e-mail, or in person— 
will be limited to recent graduates. You can 
make an appointment by calling the Career 
Center at (919) 660-1050. 

There are hundreds of books available on 
the job search. All contain useful advice. 
But five tips, for me, stand out from the 
rest: 

1) Use good grammar and spelling—even 
in your e-mail messages. 

2) Know how you can add value to an 
organization. 

3) Connect with adults—any adult—who 
can help identify opportunities or advocate 
for you. Parents, relatives, faculty members, 
Duke alumni, and your career counselor are 
all excellent resources. 

4) Follow up. Enthusiasm for a particular 
job can set you apart. 

5) Sign up for the Career Center’s recent- 
graduate job-announcement list. Send e-mail 
to senior-career@studentaffairs.duke.edu. 


—Sheila J. Curran 
Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 


Director of the Career Center, which offers 
career services to alumni as well as students. 


Send your questions to: 


CareerDirector@studentaffairs.duke.edu 


ath http://career.studentaffairs.duke.edu 
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Recognizing Medical Merit 


uke’s Medical Alumni Association 
recognized eight distinguished grad- 
uates and faculty members during 
Medical Alumni Weekend last fall. 
Recipients of the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award: 
¢ Richard A. Schatz M.D. ’77, cardiologist 
and inventor, is the co-creator of the Palmaz- 
Schatz intracoronary stent, a device that ad- 
vanced the field of interventional cardiology 
when it received FDA approval in 1994. He 
is research director of cardiovascular inter- 
ventions at the Heart, Lung, and Vascular 
Center, Scripps Clinic, in La Jolla, Califor- 
nia. He and his wife, Linda, have two sons. 
¢ Yank D. Coble Jr. 59, M.D. ’62, an en- 
docrinologist in Jacksonville, Florida, is the 
immediate past president of the American 
Medical Association. He is a U.S. delegate to 


Chris Hildreth 





Saturday night and Sunday morning: 
Dancing till midnight; fellowship al fresco 
at Duke Gardens brunch, opposite 


the World Health Organization and chairs 
the finance and planning committee of the 
World Medical Association. He and his wife, 
Shereth, have five children. 

¢ Fred A. Crawford Jr. 64, M.D. ’67 is the 
Horace G. Smithy Professor and chair of the 
surgery department at the Medical Univer- 
sity of South Carolina in Charleston. He is 
the immediate past president of the Ameri- 

















can Association for Thoracic Surgery and 
chairs the Joint Council on Thoracic Sur- 
gery Education. He and his wife, Mary Jane, 
have two children, including physician Fred 
A. Crawford III 92. 

The Honorary Alumnus Award was pre- 
sented to Philip J. Baugh ’54, a former North 
Carolina legislator and member of Duke’s 
board of trustees, which he chaired from 1991 
to 1993. He was an advocate of the medical 
center during the formation of the Duke Uni- 
versity Health System, one of the country’s 
first fully integrated academic health systems. 

The Lifetime Achievement Award was pre- 
sented to Eugene A. Stead, who is Florence 
McAllister Professor of medicine. He is chai 
emeritus of the department of medicine 
which he led for two decades. 

Recipients of the Distinguished Faculty 
Award were Barton FE. Haynes and Kathryt 
Phillips King. Haynes, who chaired the de 


partment of medicine from 1995 to 2002, is 
one of the world’s leading immunologists 
and a pioneer in the field of HIV/AIDS. He 
is director of the Duke Human Vaccine In- 
stitute. King began her career as a nurse and 
then became an anesthesiologist. She is med- 
ical director of Advanced Cardiac Life Sup- 
port and an associate clinical professor of 
anesthesiology at Duke. 

Donald T. Lucey M.D. ’63 was honored 
with the Humanitarian Award. He is the 
founder of the Open Door Clinic, North Car- 
olina’s first free clinic, in Raleigh. His efforts 
helped establish forty free clinics in North 
Carolina—more than any other state. A 
clinical professor emeritus of urology at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
he has participated in physician missions in 
Vietnam and Nicaragua. 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 
FAK: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 


when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 

Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 

Please include mailing label. Or send changes to: 
bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 

may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Mary Lalla Byrn Turner '37 writes that she a 
nd her husband, Walker, celebrated their 65th wed- 
ding anniversary last August. “We have five children 
who hold 12 college degrees,” including Emily 
Turner Knight '70, M.A.T.’71, Ph.D. '81, whose 
husband is Christopher N. Knight J.D. 71, the 
son of former Duke president Douglas Knight and 
his wife, Grace. 


Raymond D. Nasher ’43 was the winner of the 
75th annual Linz Award, sponsored by Zale Corp. and 
The Dallas Morning News, for his “devoted service and 


In exchange for a gift of 

$10,000 or more, Duke can 

offer you (or you and another 
A named beneficiary) a fixed 
annual income for life. 


Charitable 
Annuity: 


The Gift 
That Pays 


YOUR AGE 
60 
70 
80 

YOUR AGES 
70/68 
81/80 


Annuity rates are subject to 
change. Once your gift is made, 
the annuity rate remains fixed. 


leadership in Dallas over the past decade.” He chairs 
the Nasher Foundation and Comerica Bank-Texas and 
was responsible for the Nasher Sculpture Center, which 
houses the modern collection that he and his late 
wife, Peggy, began 50 years ago. The Nasher Museum 
being built at Duke is scheduled to open in 2005. 


Anne Henderson Love °48 writes that she and 
her husband, Nash M. Love B.S.M.E. ’46, “moved 
to Cypress Glen Continuing Care Retirement Commu- 
nity a little over a year ago and are enjoying our new 
home, new friends, new activities, and are still travel- 
ing.” They live in Greenville, N.C. 


Carroll A. Weinberg '49, a psychiatrist and psy- 
choanalyst in Wynnewood, Pa., serves on the advisory 
board of the Center for the Study of the Mind and 
Human Interaction at the University of Virginia. He 
is an adjunct associate professor of psychiatry at 
Drexel University’s medical school. 


Art Judd °52 was awarded a United Blood Services 
plaque, thanking him for donating his 240th pint of 
blood. He began donating in 1952 while working for 
Farm Bureau Insurance in Columbus, Ohio, where he 
gave a half-day off to employees who donated. He 
lives in Hot Springs Village, Ark. 


George C. Megill M.Div. 52 writes that he and 
his wife, June; J. William Garrison M.Div. '52 
and his wife, Nancy; and Cyrus B. Dawsey 
M.Div. 52 and his wife, Marsha, gathered at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., for a retired-missionaries retreat in 
October. They had served as missionaries in Brazil for 
a combined total of 100 years. The Garrisons retired 
to Brazil, where he is a pastor in a small, English- 
speaking church in Brasilia. 
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50s & 60s 


C. Edward Blackburn B.D. '57 chairs his coun- 
ty’s Habitat for Humanity and works in community 
events since retiring from the Methodist ministry after 
42 years. He writes that he and his wife, Mary Emily 
Satterfield Blackburn ’57, “enjoy [house] ex- 
changes with British Methodist pastors through the 
World Methodist Council” and are planning a seventh 
exchange this year. The couple lives in Dickson, Tenn. 


Jo Ann Baughan Dalton B.S.N. 57, M.S.N. ’60 is 
interim associate dean at Emory University’s School of 
Nursing. She has three daughters and lives in Atlanta. 


O. Whitfield Broom Jr. '62, Kaulback Professor 
of commerce and a law professor at the University of 
Virginia, was appointed by Goy. Mark Warner to the 
Va. Board of Accountancy. He is a past chair of the 
national CPA Examination Review Board and former 
executive director of the Institute of Chartered Fi- 
nancial Analysts. He and his wife, Julia, live in Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Gregory N. Brown 1).F. '63, dean of the College 
of Natural Resources at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University since 1992, retired in June. He 
was also associate director of the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment. Virginia Tech has consistently ranked 
among the top five programs of its kind in the nation. 
He lives in Blacksburg, Va. 


Glenda Stayer Wood ‘63, who works for an elder- 
law attorney as a legal assistant in Clearwater, Fla., 

writes that the “Jarvis Six of 63” met in New York last 
year at the home of Ann Wilson Harvey '63, who 
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sa travel agent and tai chi ch’uan instructor. Anne 
3ittinger White '63 is a psychologist practicing in 
{aleich, and Betty Willis Maxwell ’63, who lives 
a Charlotte, does volunteer work at the local Salva- 
ion Army Women and Children Shelter. Gail Wald 
$tempil '63 is involved in the Denver chapter of 
he American Association of University Women and 
vorks part time as a legal assistant in a bankruptcy 
ractice. Sally Chaney Phillips '63 retired as a 
inancial officer for a United Way nonprofit organiza- 
ion and is active in Falls Church, Va., civic affairs. 


>. Ellis Fisher ’65, a pediatrician, received the 
1003 N.C. Pediatric Society’s Award for Outstanding 
Achievement, and the first C. Ellis Fisher Award from 
he Interagency Child Abuse Prevention Council of 
Jaston County. In 2002, he was honored with the 
naugural E. Ellis Fisher Caring Hand, Caring Heart 
Award for 25 years of “exceptional care and uncondi- 
ional love for the children of Holy Angels,” the 
3elmont, N.C., facility for the profoundly handi- 
sapped. He and his wife, Meg, have two children and 
ive in Gastonia, N.C. 


Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 was elected to the York, 
>a., school board in November. She unseated an 
ncumbent and received more votes than a second 
ncumbent on the nine-member board. 


Pender M. McCarter ’68, director of public rela- 
‘ions and communications at the Institute of Electrical 

ind Electronics Engineering Inc.-USA, was appointed 
adjunct instructor in public relations at Howard Uni- 

versity. He lives in Washington. 


Ronald E. Kirby ’69 has been named senior advi- 
sory biologist for the Western U.S. region of the U.S. 
Geological Survey’s Biological Resources Division. He 
ind his wife, Dona, and their son live in Auburn, Wash. 


Thomas W. Murray ’69 is president of Investors 
Trust Co. in Chapel Hill. Formerly Investors Title Co., 
the new business works with community banks to al- 
ow them to expand their product offerings to include 
‘rust and professional portfolio management services 
or their customers. 


Stuart A. Rosenberg ’69 was named president 
ind CEO of Harvard Medical Faculty Physicians at 
3oston’s Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center, an 
academic multi-specialty group representing 750 doc- 
‘ors in 13 departments. He will join the rheumatology 
livision and teach medicine at Harvard Medical 
School. He was president and CEO of the University 
of Texas Southwestern Health Systems. 


10s 3 80s_ 


John D. Turner Ph.D. ’70 was named the Charles 
. Mach University Professor of classics and history 
ind Cortner Professor of religious studies at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He lives in Lincoln. 





Rudy M. Baum 775 is editor-in-chief of Chemical 

¥ Engineering News, the weekly news magazine of the 
American Chemical Society. He and his wife, Jan, and 
their two sons live in Oakton, Va. 


Susan Lieberman 78 is co-author of the musical 
Prairie Lights, which was nominated for Best New 
Work of 2002-03 by Chicago’s Joseph Jefferson Award 
Sommittee. She is a resident playwright with Chicago 
Dramatists. She and her husband, Jim Stoller, and 
heir three children live in Wilmette, Ill. 


Lisa Edelmann McLaughlin '78, a partner in 
he law firm Lewis, Rich & Fingersh, was elected a fel- 
ow of the American Trust and Estate Counsel. She 
ind her husband, Robert W. McLaughlin ’79, 


and their two teenage children live in St. Louis. 





ON SHARK WATCH 





Jarratt D. Lark ’84 


© harks have always fasci- 
. nated people, and fic- 
mm _) tionalized horror stories 
“a such as Jaws have 
fueled America’s sensational- 
ized view of these ancient 
predators as bloodthirsty 
man-eaters. This depiction 
of sharks is dramatically 
overblown, says Jarratt Lark. 
Still, he says, the threat of 


shark attacks, though relatively 


rare, is quite real. 

Lark should know. He is a 
member of the South Carolina 
Shark Attack Task Force. 
Since 1992, he has also been 
an emergency-room physician 
at a medical center that serves 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
where three to five attacks 
occur every year. But he does 
not just help treat patients or 
advise surgeons on a course 
of treatment. He is also re- 
sponsible for reporting the 
case details of any attack to 
the International Shark Attack 
File—an organization that 
compiles data on attacks 
around the world in an effort 
to uncover patterns or com- 
mon traits that may provoke 
sharks to attack. 

Lark focused on marine 
biology at Duke. He graduated 
summa cum laude, with dis- 
tinction, from the biology 
department, and made Phi 
Beta Kappa. Under his mentor, 
Paul Auerbach, a leader in the 
emerging field of environmen- 
tal medicine, Lark chose to 
become a physician specializ- 
ing in a field that would allow 
him to have a “satisfying 
blend” of marine biology and 
medicine. After Duke, he went 
to medical school at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Lark notes that most shark 
attacks “are cases of mistaken 
identity,” in which sharks 
confuse humans for prey like 
fish or seals. He has treated 
roughly two-dozen victims of 
shark attacks, with injuries 
ranging from bitten feet to lac- 
erated torsos. Physicians treat 
the victims with the “aim of 
preserving function and tis- 
sue,” says Lark, while taking 
extra precautions to protect the 
open wound from infection. 


Your chance of being at- 
tacked by a shark is about one 
in 8 million—the same as 
being struck by lightning, he 
says. He urges ocean-swim- 
mers to follow some basic safe- 
ty rules: Avoid swimming or 
surfing at dawn or dusk, which 
is peak feeding time for sharks. 
Stay away from schools of bait- 
fish that sharks feed upon. The 
schools often gather just past 
the breakers, where surfers 
wait for forming waves. 

Lark says he doesn’t want 
to scare anyone away from 
the ocean. As long as swim- 
mers “exercise reasonable 
precautions and follow safe 
behaviors, there is nothing to 
be afraid of.” 


Have sharks been given a 





bad rap? “Media reports are 
often sensationalized,” he says. 
But he adds that the local 
newspaper has helped ease the 
public’s fear of sharks by occa- 
sionally printing photographs 
taken by helicopter that show a 
shark swimming around swim- 
mers and surfers rather than 
toward them. 

It still amazes him how few 
people are bitten each summer, 
Lark says, considering how 
many millions go swimming 
in U.S. waters, and how many 
sharks feed right off the coast. 
He adds, laughing, “If this 
animal chose to feed on peo- 
ple, we would have a serious 
problem.” 


—Nick Roberts ’05 
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John Hillen ’88 

n March 1999, John Hillen 

testified before the House 

lof Representatives’ Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 
“It is well worth thinking now 
about how to handle an Irag on 
the brink of developing nuclear 
weapons,” said Hillen, then a 
senior fellow at the Center for 
Strategic and International 
Studies. “A pre-emptive inva- 
sion of Iraq might then be our 
least-worst course of action.” 

However, he cautioned, “We 
would be stuck with a basket 
case of a country.” 

“I supported taking action 
and still do,” Hillen said by 
phone from his office at Ameri- 
can Management Systems in 
Fairfax, Virginia. He is now 
senior vice president for the in- 
formation-technology company’s 
defense and intelligence unit. 

Hillen is “one of the leading 
younger defense policy intel- 
lectuals in the Republican 
camp,” says Duke political sci- 
entist Peter Feaver. “If Bush 
were to win in 2004, you’d 
expect he would be positioned 
to take a post.” 

“It’s possible, it’s possible,” 
admits Hillen, who says he has 
long aspired to become assistant 
secretary of defense. “I certain- 
ly intend to serve again in my 
career as a public servant.” 

A self-described “true-blue 
conservative,” with a con- 
tributing-editor position at the 
National Review to prove it, 
Hillen insists he’s also a “com- 
mitted internationalist” who 
could work in a Democratic or 
Republican administration. 

His credentials could cer- 
tainly cross the aisle: a Bronze 
Star from the Army for bravery 
in the Battle of 73 Easting in 
the Gulf War; a Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations from the 
University of Oxford; a pair of 
defense policy books (Blue 
Helmets and Future Visions for 
U.S. Defense Policy); an ap- 
pointment on the bipartisan 
Hart-Rudman Commission, 
charged by Congress with ex- 
amining national security in 
the twenty-first century; a stint 
as a campaign speechwriter for 
then-governor George W. 
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Bush; a short list of think-tank 
positions; and a long list of 
media appearances—ABC, 
PBS, NPR, The New York 
Times, and Foreign Affairs, to 
name a few. 

American defense has been 
more than an intellectual exer- 
cise for Hillen, who also 
earned a master’s degree at the 
University of London. Aside 
from his combat experience in 
the Gulf War, he also served 
four years in the Army Reserve 
as a civil-affairs officer, deploy- 
ing with Special Operations 
units on confidential missions 
in developing countries. As a 
member (the youngest) of the 
Hart-Rudman Commission, he 
traveled to politically unstable 
parts of the world to interview 
prime ministers, scholars, and 
dissidents about “those things 
that were changing the nation- 
al security, [and the] economic 
and political calculuses of soci- 
eties in the world.” 

The first conclusion in the 
commission’s 1999 report read, 
“America will become increas- 
ingly vulnerable to hostile 
attack on our homeland, and 
our military superiority will 
not entirely protect us.” Two 
years later on September 11, 
Hillen was evacuated by ferry 
from his lower Manhattan 
office. He says he recalls, 
“Looking at the ruins of the 
World Trade Center, and the 


whole place covered in soot 
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and everything, and just think- 
ing, ‘Boy, this is the world we 
had talked about.’ ” 

His decision not to pursue a 
government position in 2000 
was strategic, says Hillen, a 
husband and a father of two 
young boys. “I decided if I 
wanted to be a good and hon- 
est public servant down the 
road and be able to walk away 
on my terms, then I would 
need the financial wherewithal 
to be independent,” he says. 

“Wherewithal” came pour- 
ing in after he joined the Island 
ECN electronic brokerage firm 
as chief operating officer, then 
took a buyout when the com- 
pany was sold in 2001. 

In considering a move into 
government, Hillen says that 
he’s less concerned with a job’s 
title than with who his boss 
would be. “Colin Powell is still 
the most impressive person I’ve 
ever met,” he says. Richard 
Armitage, Robert Zoellick, and 
Paul Wolfowitz are among oth- 
ers in government who com- 
mand his confidence. 

It’s Wolfowitz’s job—assis- 
tant secretary of defense—that 
Hillen ultimately wants. “I’ve 
trained my whole life for it,” 
he says. “I’ve trained my whole 
life, body and soul.” 


—James Todd 


Todd ’98 is a freelance writer 
based in Durham. 


Susan K. Slade '78 works in the department of 
biological psychiatry at Duke Medical Center. She 
and her husband, Tony Lawrence, live in Durham. 


Edward M. Gomez '79 received the Sam Ragan 
Award from St. Andrews Presbyterian College in 
Laurinburg, N.C. The award is given to a North Car 
linian who has distinguished himself or herself in cul 
ture and education. He is a member of Duke Magazine 
Editorial Advisory Board and lives in Hudson, N.Y. 


John J. Kirch '80 established TecPacific Inc., a 
company that assists Western technology firms to 
define and implement business strategies for develop 
ing markets in Asia and the Pacific region. He and h 
wife, Chiharu, and their son live in Tokyo. 


Robert Rorke '81, a member of the Minnesota 
Army National Guard, was assigned to Kosovo in 
November for a year’s deployment. 


Spurgeon W. Webber III ’82, a dentist, is an 
owner/investor in the Charlotte Bobcats, a new NBA 
basketball team. His wife, Sterlin Benson- 
Webber ’8?, is an NBC News anchor. The couple 
and their daughter live in Charlotte. 


C. Kent Christian '83 is senior vice president 
and director of sales for Raymond James Financial 
Services Inc., where he is responsible for more than 
1,300 branch offices and 3,000 financial advisers 
within the company’s investment management and 
securities divisions. He and his wife, Suzanne, and 
their two children live in Tampa, Fla. 


Sandra Ann “Sandy” Carter ’85 is the chief 
marketer at IBM for Tivoli software, a systems and 
security manager. She lives in Austin, Texas. 


Charles Grant McKee B.S.E. ’86 is the senior 
program manager for communications engineering 
and management at Northrup Grumman Missions 
Systems in Reston, Va. His wife, Marian Little 
McKee ’86, joined ATCC in Manassas, Va., where 
she leads the bacteriology program as a research sci- 
entist. The couple and their three children live in 


Great Falls, Va. 


Derek Wilson 86, M.B.A. ’90 is CEO of NeoSpire 
Inc., which he co-founded with Mitch Gervis 
M.B.A. ’90. Their company received for a second yea 
in a row the Dallas 100 Award recognizing the city’s 
100 fastest-growing companies. He and his wife, 
Christen Phillips, live in Dallas. 


Sarah Hollingsworth “Holly” Lisanby ‘87, 
M.D. ’91 is editor of the book Brain Stimulation in 
Psychiatric Treatment, Review of Psychiatry, Volume 23. 
She is director of the Magnetic Stimulation Labora- 
tory, an associate professor of clinical psychiatry at 
Columbia University, and medical director of the 
Columbia Depression Center. She and her husband, 
Satish Anjilvel, formerly of Duke’s math department, 
live in New York. 


Kristin J. Stettler '87 is a survey methodologist 
at the U.S. Census Bureau. She and her husband, 
Michael P Doyle, live in Severna Park, Md. 


Rajeev Batra M.B.A. ’88 is vice president of fina 
cial planning and analysis for PepsiAmericas, the 
world’s second-largest Pepsi bottler, where he helps 
define the strategic and tactical aspects of its financia 
planning. He was operations controller and business 
analyst for Sara Lee Corp.’s Hanes Underwear divisior 


Steven M. Marks ’88, J.D. ’92 is general counsel 
of the Recording Industry Association of America. 
He and his wife, Jennifer, and their three children 


live in Bethesda, Md. 


Gary David Ansel J.[. ’89 is special counsel 
for the Phoenix office of the law firm Shughart 
Thomson Kilroy, where he focuses on commercial 
litigation and class-action cases. He was an 


ttorney with the law firm Snell & Wilmer. 


, Langston Bass Jr. ’89 is a partner in a civil 
tigation defense firm in Savannah, Ga. He and his 
vife, Betsey, and their twins live in Savannah. 


fleg Davis Ellis M.T:S. ’89 teaches English and 
eligion at Louisburg College. She and her husband, 
Jeal, live in Raleigh. 


fi. Brenk Johnson 89 was elected shareholder 
n the Dallas office of the law firm Winstead Sechrest 
x Minick, where he practices labor and employment 
aw. He and his wife, Amanda, and their two sons live 


n Dallas. 


«Thomas C. “Bucky” Rawlings ’89, a Juvenile 
Yourt judge for Georgia’s Middle Judicial Circuit, is 
unning for an open seat on the Georgia Court of 
\ppeals in the July election. He and his wife, Kay, and 
heir three sons live in Sandersville, Ga 


MARRIAGES: Susan K. Slade 78 to Tony 
awrence on April 8. Residence: Durham... Robert 
Rorke 81 to Becky Burman in November...Renee 
J. Lewis '83 to Christian Penney on Oct. 13, 2002. 
Residence: Hollis, Maine...Joel R. Levy 85 to 
Shaunna Griggs on Aug. 1, 2003. Residence: Portland, 
re.... Elizabeth Hopkins Pitser B.S.E.’85 to 
eter Fackelman on Sept. 19. Residence: Charlotte... 
Verek Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 to Christen Phillips 
yn Feb. 14. Residence: Dallas...Kristin Joan 
Stettler ’87 to Michael Patrick Boyle on Sept. 14. 
Residence: Severna Park, Md....Meg Davis M.TS. 
89 to Neal Ellis on June 21. Residence: Raleigh. 


3IRTHS: First child and son to John J. Kirch '80 
ind Chiharu Kirch on Sept. 18. Named Christopher 
oshikazu...Second son to Alton D. “Al” Bain ’82 
ind Kelly S. Bain on July 3, 2003. Named Daniel 
Scott...First child and son to Renee J. Lewis ’83 
ind Christian Penney on Aug. 23, 2003. Named Daniel 
Aksel Penney... Twins, second daughter and second 
‘on, to Richard S. Bahner ’84 and Marnie K. 
3ahner on Oct. 22. Named Rilee Elizabeth and Gavin 
oseph.. .First child and daughter to James R. 
feenke ’87 and Jordan Friel Koepke on Jan. 20, 
amed Maureen Evelyn... Third child and second 
‘on to Steven M. Marks ’88, J.D. 92 and Jennifer 
arks on Dec. 12. Named Ryan Samuel...Second 
shild and daughter to Stacy Moyer Narlis 88 
ind Michael Narlis on Sept. 7, 2003. Named Irene 
Doris...Second child and daughter to Tracy 
4lingeman Stalzer ’88 and Brian Stalzer on Dec. 
4 Named Eleanor Tracy... Twins to Langston 
Bass ’89 and Betsey Bass on Nov. 1. Named Carey 
ind Langston III...First child and son to Leora 
Yael Ger Bloom ’89 and Paul S. Bloom on Jan. 15. 
Named Harrison Simon...Second son to M. Brenk 
Johnson ’89 and Amanda Johnson on April 10, 
1003. Named James Wyatt...First child and daughter 
o Sarah Biddle Malin LeBuhn’89 and 
Richard T. LeBuhn on Dec. 16. Named Katherine 
3iddle...Fourth child and second daughter to Kim 
?urcell Pike ’89 and Bill Pike on Oct. 17. Named 
Darcie Elaine... Third child and son to Thomas 
>. “Bucky” Rawlings '89 and Kay Rawlings on 
uly 30, 2003. Named Abraham “Bram.” Illges. .. First 
hild and daughter to Catherine Peters 
5voboda ’89 and Donald Svoboda on Noy. 21. 
Named Julia Elizabeth. 











:llen McLaughlin Ardrey ’90 is deputy comp- 
oller for the Defense Intelligence Agency at the 
entagon in Arlington, Va. She and her husband, Ed- 


ard, and their three children live in northern Virginia. 


Christine Louise Cragin B.S.E. ’90 is a project 
manager with the medical IT division of Philips 
Medical Systems. She and her husband, Doug Lodge, 
live in Boise, Idaho. 


Kristen Tosh Cowan 790 is a partner with the 
education law firm Brustein & Manasevit. Her hus- 
band, James Hill Cowan Ill ’92, is a radiologist 
for Kaiser Permanente Medical Group. The couple 
and their son live in San Francisco. 


Geoffrey D. Dabelko 90, who earned his Ph.D. 
at the University of Maryland, is director of the Envi- 
ronmental Change and Security Project at the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars. He is 
the co-editor of Environmental Peacemaking and the 
third edition of Green Planet Blues: Environmental Poli- 
tics from Stockholm to Johannesburg. He and his wife, 
Kirsten, and their two daughters live in Greenbelt, Md. 


Mitch Gervis M.B.A. ’90 is the president of 
NeoSpire Inc., which he co-founded with Derek 
Wilson ’86, M.B.A. 90. Their company received for 
the second year in a row the Dallas 100 Award recog- 
nizing the city’s 100 fastest-growing companies. He 
lives in Dallas. 


Susan Rodzik 791 earned her Ph.D. in biochem- 
istry at N.C. State University, where she was a Patricia 
Roberts Harris fellow and graduated with honors. She 
and her husband, Timothy Causey, and their son live 
in Raleigh. 


Timothy Derrick Heggans '92 is COO for Col- 
legiate Images, the licensing and rights-clearance 
agency that manages the distribution of archived film 
and video images for colleges, universities, confer- 
ences, bowl games, and broadcast-rights holders. He 
and his wife, Tanya, and their son live in Weston, Fla. 


John Allen Rule B.S.E. 92, M.S. 94, Ph.D. ’97 is 
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lead engineer at Alphatech Inc., where he heads the 
Airborne Laser program. His wife, Tiffany Jurgens 
Rule 793, is a part-time veterinarian at Dedham 
Veterinary Associates. The couple and their two sons 
live in Hingham, Mass. 


Don R. Willett A.M./J.D. ’92, the state of Texas’ 
deputy attorney general, serves on the board of the 
National Fatherhood Initiative. He is a nonresident 
fellow at the Center for Research on Religion and 
Urban Civil Society at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He and his wife, Tiffany, and their son live in 

Austin, Texas. 


William T. Auchincloss '93 is vice president 
for franchise systems and international sales and 
operations at Quiznos in Denver. His wife, Megan 
Mingey Auchincloss 194, is an attorney with 
Morrison & Foerster. The couple and their daughter 
live in Denver. 


Margo Needleman Topman "93 is a vice presi- 
dent and assistant general counsel at Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. in New York. She and her husband, Jason, and 
their two sons live in Hartsdale, N.Y. 


Jason S. Wood 793 is an attorney with Wyrick 
Robbins Yates & Ponton LLP where he specializes in 
transactional work for biotechnology and pharmaceu- 
tical companies. He and his wife, Julie, and their two 
children live in Raleigh. 


William J. Blanke B.S.E. 94, who earned his 
Ph.D. at the University of Texas at Austin in 2001, 
teaches computer science at the University of the 
South Pacific in Suva, Fiji Islands. He and his wife, 
Veronica Schiaffini, also a computer-science teacher, 
and their son live in Suva. 


Henry “Fritz” Butehorn B.S.E. 94, who com- 


pleted a medical residency in June, joined the 
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who come here. — 
James B. Duke 


continue the chain of profound influence. 





T want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 
because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of the young men and women 


Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 


Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 
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burg Ear, Nose, and Throat/Head and Neck 
Clinic. He 


In Opart inburg, ik 


ind his wife, Lori, and their two 


hildre rn live 


Kenneth Rhyne Harris 194, J.D. '02 is an associ 
ite with the Charlotte office of the law firm Parker, 


Poe, Adams & Bernstein 


Jennifer McCall-Hosenfeld 94 is a second 


year resident in internal medicine at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. She and her husband, Jeffrey, and 
their daughter live in Braintree, Mass 


Andrea Nelson Meigs |.|). 94 appeared on the 


December cover of Black Enterprise magazine, having 
been selected for “The Hot List: Best and Brightest 
Under 40.” She is an agent/attorney at Creative 
\rtists Agency in Beverly Hills. She and her husband, 


John, live in Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Bikram Bandy 5 is a commercial litigation attor 
ney at the law firm McKenna, Long & Aldridge in 


Washington. He and his wife, Anita Bahauddin, live 
in Rockville, Md 


Ginger E. Jacobs 5, an attorney, co-founded 
he full-service immigration law firm Guerrero & 
acobs LLP She and her husband, attorney David A. 
Schlesinger 93, live in San Diego. 


Heather Lail Laffler '96 supervises the Special 
rojects Unit at the N.C. Division of Child Develop- 
ment, which regulates all licensed child-care in the 
state. She and her husband, Scott, and their daughter 
ive in Clayton, N.C. 





Laura Schoenrock Rebmann "96 is a technical 
recruiter in Honolulu. Her husband, Russell, is an 
Army major serving in Iraq. 


Joe Giordono 197, editor of Stars and Stripes, re- 


ceived a 2003 Sigma Delta Chi Award for Excellence 
in Journalism from the Society of Professional 
Journalists in the « ategory deadline reporting. He 
was embedded with the 3rd Infantry Division in 
Kuwait. His “The Road to Baghdad: A Casualty of 
War” was an account of the division’s first 24 hours 
as it pushed into southern Iraq and was ambushed 
near Nasiriyah 


John T. Gordon 97 is pursuing an M.B.A. at 
London Business School. He and his wife, Teri Lynn 
Gremillion, live in London. 


Blair Heather Markovitz Green 197, a physical 
therapist at Sports Rehabilitation Spec ialists in 
Decatur, Ga., chairs the public-relations committee 
for the Physical Therapy Association of Georgia. She 
and her husband, Greg, live in Atlanta. 


Michelle Shippey Black '97 is director of net- 
work development and marketing for WorldNow. Her 
husband, Winston L. Black III 98, is director of 
corporate development for ATX Communications. 
[hey live in New York. 


Jesse Stanley Claypoole IV B.S.E. 98 passed 
the South Carolina state bar exam and is now an asso- 
ciate at the law firm Nelson Mullins Riley & Scar- 
borough in Charleston, where he practices environ- 
mental law. 


MARRIAGES: Christine Louise Cragin B.S.E. 
90 to Douglas Clark Lodge on Jan. 3. Residence: Boise, 
Idaho...Susan Ferlic '90 to Michael Johnson on 

Aug. 2, 2003. Residence: London...Mary Theresa 
Amato M.D. '91 to Joseph Blair Tyson M.B.A. 
93 on Nov. | in Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham... 
David A. Schlesinger 93 to Ginger E. Jacobs 


95 on Sept. 1, 2002. Residence: San Diego... 


Call today for information about our EXPANSION! 











Right Where You 
Want to Be 


t Croasdaile Village, there are as 
rere reasons to choose our 
beautiful retirement community, as 
there are friendly neighbors who live 
here and interesting things to do. 

Not only does our comfortable, 
relaxed setting make you feel 
welcome it inspires you to try new 
things like take a class or try water 

United Methodist Retirement Homes, Inc 


i= 
Managed by Gi ife Care Services LL¢ 


This Community does not discriminate on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or handicap 
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aerobics. It sparks an evening of 
laughter and brings people together 
for day trips and dinners. With 100 
acres of woods and rolling hills, you 
have the space to enjoy nature, yet 
the best of the Research Triangle is 
just minutes away. 

Plus, our convenient services, 
including a full continuum of on-site 
care, are available. Best of all, 
Croasdaile Village is a smart choice 
and a good value, and it’s right where 
you want to be. For more informa- 
tion or to schedule a personal tour, 
call (919) 384-2475 or toll-free 
(800) 960-7737. 


ROASDAILE 
VILLAGE 


2600 Croasdaile Farm Parkway 
Durham, NC 27705 


ron ~~ 
RD 
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Bikram Bandy 5 to Anita Bahauddin on Nov. 
15. Residence: Roc kville, Md.. ..Kimberly Susar 
Cannon 95 to Thomas R. Naclerio on March 15, 
2003. Residence: Durham...Ginger E. Jacobs 
'95 to David A. Schlesinger '93 on Sept. |, 
2002. Residence: San Diego...Laura Jane 
Schoenrock 96 to Russell Rebmann on Dec. 31. 
Residence: Honolulu...John T. Gordon '97 to T 
Lynn Gremillion on Sept. 6. Residence: London... 
Blair Heather Markovitz '97 to Greg Green o1 
Oct. 26. Residence: Atlanta... Scott Thomas 
Ryan A.M./).D. 97 to Laura Ann Weaver '97 
on Nov. 8 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Charlotte... 
Michelle Shippey 197 to Winston L. Black 
HE 98 on May 18, 2003. Residence: New York...Iwe 
Snyder 197 to Tamara Levadi on March 28. 
Residence: Atlanta...Bradford Dickerson 
Whitehurst '97, J.D. '01 to Jill Kimberly Wilson o 
March 27 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham and 
Arlington, Va....Kimberly Nan Rushmore 
B.S.E. 98 to Daniel Lee Gordon on Dec. 20. Resi- 
dence: Mableton, Ga....Crystal Marie Smith 
to Matthew Spangler on Dee. 28. Residence: Carrbor 
N.C....Susan Y¥. Chao 99 to Ryan S. Reed '0 
on March 29. Residence: Dallas...Heather 
Amanda Sapp "99 to Eric Brice Chen on March ¢ 
Residence: Mesa, Ariz. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Ellen 
McLaughlin Ardrey '90 and Edward Ardrey on 
Jan. 29. Named Christopher Townsend... First child 
and son to Kristen Tosh Cowan ’90 and Jame: 
Hill Cowan Ill ’92 on July 30, 2003. Named 
Cameron James... Third child and first son to 
Matthew Cubstead 90 and Caroline Light 
91 on July 15, 2003. Named Andrew Thomas 
Cubstead...Second child and daughter to Geoffrey 
D. Dabelko 190 and Kirsten la Cour Dabelko on 
Sept. 17, 2001. Named Emma la Cour... Third child 
and second son to Tanya Bayles Clawson '9{ 
and Mike Clawson on Sept. 23. Named Travis Bruce.. 
A son to Douglas Decker 91 and Susan Decker 
on Oct. 19. Named Charlie David...Second son to 
Karin Yount Kent '91 and Steven Michael 
Kent 91, M.D. ’95 on Feb. 12. Named Thomas 
Joseph...Third child and first son to Caroline Ligh 
‘91 and Matthew Cubstead 790 on July 15, 2003 
Named Andrew Thomas Cubstead...First child and 
daughter to William “Mark” Rader M.H.A. 91 
and Amy Renee Rader on Feb. 24. Named Helen 
Renee...First son to Susan M. Rodzik ’91 and 
Timothy Causey on Nov. 12. Named Kipling Grant 
Rodzik Causey...Second child and first daughter to 
Lori Brudner Duff 92 and Michael Duff on Jan. 
13. Named Marin Ashley...First child and son to 
Timothy Derrick Heggans ’92 and Tanya 
Heggens on Oct. 5. Named Timothy Dalton...Secon! 
child and son to John Allen Rule B.S.E. 92, M.S 
94, Ph.D. 97 and Tiffany Jurgens Rule '93 on 
Sept. 24. Named Davis Jurgens...First child and son 
to Don R. Willett A.M./J.D. 92 and Tiffany 
Willett on Feb. 18. Named Jacob Noble...First child 
and daughter to William T. Auchincloss 93 an 
Megan Mingey Auchincloss 194 on Sept. 22. 
Named Madison Claire...Second child and first 
daughter to Jennifer Meyer Beamer 793, M.D 
‘97 and William Beamer 793 on Feb. 9. Named 
Abigail Grace... Twins, first daughter and first son, te 
Julie Exum Breuer '93 and Matthew G. 
Breuer 93 on Dec. 31. Named Alexandra Rae and 
Sean Matthew...First child and son to Eve Samuel 
Fields '93 and Michael J. Fields M.D./Ph.D. 
98 on Nov. 17. Named Benjamin Sidney...Second 
child and son to Tiffany Jurgens Rule 93 and 
John Allen Rule B.S.E. 92, M.S. 94, Ph.D. ’97 o 
Sept. 24. Named Davis Jurgens...Second child and 
daughter to Melinda Mische Storrs 93 and 
Robert G. Storrs 94 on Oct. 24. Named Evelyn 


jrace...Second child and son to Margo Needle- 
nan Topman 793 and Jason Topman on Dec. 27. 
Jamed Devin Justice...Second child and first daugh- 
er to Jason S. Wood 793 and Julie Wood on Feb. 
|, Named Annabeth Mary...First child and daughter 
o Megan Mingey Auchincloss 4 and 
Nilliam T. Auchincloss 93 on Sept. 22. Named 
Aadison Claire...First child and son to William J. 
3lanke B.S.E. 94 and Veronica Schiaffini on Jan. 
7. Named Benjamin John...Second child and first 
laughter to Henry “Fritz” Butehorn B.S.E. 94 
ind Lori Joseph Butehorn on Jan. 27. Named Sophie 
Jahra...First child and daughter to Stephanie 
Viaher Ridley 94 and David B. Ridley Ph.D. 
01 on March 2. Named Sarah Katharine...First child 
ind daughter to Jennifer McCall-Hosenfeld 
94 and Jeffrey Hosenfeld on Jan. 10. Named Anika 
<arin...First child and son to Jennifer Nash 
Schubert 94 and Jason Schubert on Oct. 5. Named 
ohn Anderson...Second child and daughter to 
Robert G. Storrs 94 and Melinda Mische 
Storrs 93 on Oct. 24. Named Evelyn Grace... 
Second child and first daughter to Katherine 
Blass Asaro 95 and Andrew Vito Asaro on Jan. 
12. Named Sawyer Sofia...First child and daughter to 
Shoshana Buchholz-Miller 95 and Victor 
Miller on Jan. 20. Named Annabel Buchholz Miller... 
first child and daughter to Kristen Cain 95 and 
David Baldwin on Nov. 3. Named Evelyn Paige Cain 
3aldwin...First child and son to Stephen A. Martin 
95 and Dawn Ziegenbalg Martin on March 17. Named 
aan Zachary...A son to Judith Ann Mercer '95 
ind David Garber on Feb. 5. Named Nathaniel Steven 
Mercer-Garber...First child and son to Kimberly 
Susan Cannon Naclerio 95 and Thomas R. 
Naclerio on Dec. 9. Named Trent Thomas. ..First child 
ind son to Christine Warren Ramich 795 and 
J. Michael Ramich dr. 95 on Jan. 20. Named 
ames Michael III...First child and daughter to Elise 
Silver Simons 795 and Chip Simons on Oct. 23. 
Named Ella Brooke...First child and son to Christy 
Johnson Johannesson 96 and Rob Johannesson 
yn Oct. 24. Named Michael Elliott...First child and 
jaughter to Heather Lail Laffler 96 and Scott 
jaffler on June 18, 2003. Named Caraline Elise... 
Second child and son to Marcus Alexander M.B.A. 
97 and Min Lee Alexander '00 on March 15. 
Named William Marcus...First child and daughter to 
Clare Walsh Didier 97 and Joseph Desha 
Didier M.E.M. 01, M.B.A. ’03 on Dee. 11. Named 
Annie Preston...First child and son to Michael J. 
Fields M.D./Ph.D. 98 and Eve Samuels Fields 
93 on Nov. 17. Named Benjamin Sidney. ..First child 
ind son to Brooke Shirey Mackay ’99 and Brent 
Nilan Mackay on March 18. Named Parker Bryce. 

| 


€ristin Robinson Poolos ’00 is an associate 
with the Charlotte office of the law firm Parker, Poe, 
Adams & Bernstein. She lives in Charlotte. 





William Gimson M.B.A. ’02, chief operating officer 
or the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
vas elected a fellow of the National Academy of 
Public Administration, an independent, nonpartisan 
ganization chartered by Congress to assist federal, 
ate, and local governments in improving their effec- 
iveness, efficiency, and accountability. For the CDC, 
ie led the team responsible for the time-sensitive 
lesign, construction, and operation of the agency’s 
jew emergency operations center, which played a 
jritical role in the nation’s response to SARS and 
nonkey pox. 


MARRIAGES: Ryan S. Reed '00 to Susan Y. 








NO DUMMIES ON MYTHS 








Amy Hackney Blackwell 91 and Gisophe: Binciuel Ph. D. 95 


| them, Amy 

2 Hackney Blackwell 
and ‘Chustopher Blackwell are 
anything but dummies—they 
just write for them. 

The Greenville, South 
Carolina, couple two years ago 
churned out Mythology for 
Dummies in about four months 
to provide a basic overview of 
the role myths have played 
through the centuries in 
explaining life. The 384-page 
book focuses on Greek and 
Roman gods and heroes but 
also covers myths of Native 
Americans and peoples of 
Scandinavia and Asia. It has 
sold so well that it has been 
translated into Spanish and 
Dutch and will soon be avail- 
able in German and Russian 
editions. 

“We didn’t want this to be 
goofy stories about cultures 
that didn’t have meteorology,” 
says Chris Blackwell, an asso- 
ciate professor who chairs the 
classics department at Furman 
University. “We wanted stories 
to teach something about peo- 
ple, to show that myths can 
exist alongside of rational 
explanations.” 

He was offered the assign- 
ment in 2001 after a colleague 
declined an offer by Hungry 
Minds Inc. to write a Latin 
entry in the publisher’s 
“Dummies” series of books. 
Blackwell says, initially, he 
wasn’t interested because of his 
hefty teaching load, but his 
wife was looking for freelance- 
writing assignments after hav- 
ing given birth to the couple’s 
second child that spring. And 
so, they took on the assign- 
ment as a team. 

“1 don’t know anyone who 
knows all mythology, so we did 
it with an eye toward what we 
already know,” says Amy 
Blackwell, who had learned 
about Japanese myths during a 
two-year stint teaching English 
there after leaving Duke. She 
also holds a master’s in history 
from Vanderbilt University and 
a law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

After putting the children to 


bed each night, the Blackwells 
would stay up until midnight 
doing research and putting 
together one chapter after 


another. “Amy’s job was to rein 
me in, because I would write 
so many pages on Homer or 
some other topic,” says Chris 
Blackwell, whose doctorate is 
in classical studies. “We tried 
to keep it close to our research 
sources while making it easy to 
read and understand.” 

Still, the authors sheepishly 
admit that a few errors made 
it through the editing process 
and into print. “That’s to 
be expected when you write 
a book in four months, but 
that doesn’t diminish the 
value of the scholarly research 
that went into it,” Amy Black- 
well says. 

The book has made the 
couple minor celebrities on 
Australian talk radio, where 
they are routinely invited to 
speak on late-night call-in 
shows; it’s midday in South 
Carolina when they answer 
questions from curious Aussies 
about religion and mythology. 

The book has also boosted 
Amy Blackwell’s career by 
helping her retain an agent and 
land other writing jobs. She 
has since published a book on 





Irish history and now is putting 
her law degree to work by 
writing a law dictionary for 

the Barnes & Noble bookstore 
chain. 

Chris Blackwell, who earned 
his bachelor’s at Marlboro 
College, says that being associ- 
ated with a “Dummies” book 
hasn’t hurt his professional 
standing, either, noting that he 
was promoted and granted 
tenure shortly after the book 
was published. “The colleagues 
whose opinions I care about 
all thought it was a hoot,” he 
says, adding that he asks his 
faculty critics how many books 
they have published in five 
languages. 

“It’s the responsibility of 
scholars not only to advance 
knowledge but to make it rele- 
vant to the general public,” he 
says. “We need to get people 
interested in our fields, or no 
one is going to care about what 
we do anymore.” 


—Matthew Burns 


Burns is a freelance writer based 
in Raleigh. 
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Chao '99 on March 29. Residence: Dallas 
Alexandra Michelle Haskell 0! to Kent 
Tai-Lung Young }3.S.E. '01 on Jan. 3. Residence: 
Los Angeles 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Min Lee 
Alexander '00 and Marcus Alexander \.3.A 
‘97 on March 15. Named William Marcus...First 
child and daughter to Joseph Desha Didier 
M.E.M. ‘OL, M.B.A.’03 and Clare Walsh Didier 
‘97 on Dec. 11. Named Annie Preston...First child 
and son to David B. Ridley Ph.D. '0! and 
Stephanie Maher Ridley ‘94 on March 2. 
Named Sarah Katharine. 


Dothory J. Sabiston "27 of Maysville, N.C., on 
Janylon2 
Student Government Association at Duke. She was 

executive director of the YWCA in Summit, N.J., and 
Youngstown, Ohio. She co-authored the book Towards 


003, She was president of the Women’s 


Better Race Relations. She is survived by several nieces 


and nephews. 


Iva Pitt Rutenberg °3) of Durham, on Nov. 10, 
2002. At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha 
sorority. She is survived by two sons, John K. 
Rutenberg ‘6! and David C. Rutenberg '67. 


Wilk W. Hix °32 of Holiday, Fla., on Jan. 31, 2003. 
A Navy veteran of World War II, he was the manager 

















Tat Color Blue are You? 


ie North Carolina there are two famous-yet distinct- shades of blue, but 


there is a place where they co-exist and blend into one beautiful hue. 


Where? At Governors Club. Join your fellow Duke and UNC alumni and 


faculty where our common bond is fostered through devotion to our homes, 


living well and to our Club. Whether you live nearby or are in town for a 


game...looking for a place to raise your family or have a second home...we 


offer many membership levels and home styles to fit your way of life. 


Come be our guest and play around. To schedule a personal 


tour of our community and club, set-up a tee time, or to become 


a member, call Ericka McCaw at 919.918.7276 or email her at 


emccaw@govclubinc.com 


GOVERNORS CLUB 


GovernorsClubine.com | 11000 Governors Drive | Chapel Hill, NC 27517 
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of an appliance, heating, and air-conditioning busi- 
ness. He is survived by several nephews and nieces. 


James Mullen °3? of Gastonia, N.C., on Dec, 29 
2002. He practiced law in Gastonia for more than 5( 
years. He is survived by three sons, including 
Graham C. Mullen ’6?, J.D. 69 and Peter 
Lockhart Mullen '74; five grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Vivian J. Smith 35 of Hatboro, Pa., on Sept. 13, 
2002. She was a member of Duke's Heritage Society, 


Rawlins Coffman 33 of Red Bluff, Calif., on 
April 21, 2002. He was the attorney for the City of 
Iehama for more than 50 years and the attorney for 
the Northern California Supervisors Association for 
35 years. He is survived by his wife, Nell; two daugh. 
ters; and a granddaughter. 


Alice Burwell Herrick '33 of Tampa, Fla., on 
Nov. 14, 2002. She served overseas in the Red Cross 
during World War II and retired from Hunter Blood 
Bank as a lab supervisor after 15 years. She is survive 
by two sons and a grandson. 


Kathleen Long Copelan °36 of Durham, on Jai 
9, 2003. She is survived by two daughters, two grand 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Evelyn Jackson Pell Burnside A.M. '35 of 
Wilson, N.C., on Feb. 8, 2003. She taught English, 
French, math, and history in North Carolina, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. She coached the Pilot Moun- 
tain, N.C., girls’ basketball team that won the 1936 
state championship. She is survived by a daughter, 
two brothers, and two granddaughters. 


Jennings Howard Fast B.D. °37 of Charleston, 
W.Va., on Oct. 6, 2002. A United Methodist ministe 
he earned a doctorate in divinity at Morris Harvey 
College and served churches in West Virginia until 
retiring in 1982. He is survived by his wife, Jeanette; 
son, Jay Howard Fast M.Div. 68, Th.M. ’69; a 


daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Harold S. Ginsberg °37 of Bethesda, Md., on Feb. 9 
2003, of pneumonia. Considered one of the founding 
fathers of modern virology and microbiology, he had 
chaired the microbiology departments at Columbia 
University and the University of Pennsylvania and 
conducted research for the National Institutes of 
Health. While a first lieutenant stationed in England 
during World War II, he determined that the high rat 
of hepatitis B among wounded soldiers was from the 
pooled plasma the hospital was giving its patients. H 
was awarded the Army’s Legion of Merit in 1945. Hi 
career work is considered a foundation for the discove 
of hepatitis viruses. His latest research was with the 
AIDS virus. He is survived by his wife, Marion; two 
sons; two daughters; a brother; and eight grandchildre 
















S. Bruce Jones B.D. 937 of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
Jan. 4, 2003. He was a chaplain and a member of the 
James B. Duke Society and the Heritage Society. 


Richard W. Kiefer J.D. 37 of Baltimore, on Novy. 
2002. During World War II, he was an Army lieutena 
colonel and was awarded the Legion of Merit medal. 
He was a founding member of the law firm Hooper, 
Kiefer, Cornell and O’Ferrell. He chaired National 
Lawyers for Richard M. Nixon in the 1968 presidentia 
campaign. He was a board member, vice president, 
and general counsel of the Baltimore area council of 
the Boy Scouts and was awarded several honors, in- 
cluding the Silver Beaver, Silver Antelope, and Silve 
Buffalo awards. He is survived by his wife, Susannah, 
two daughters, including Josette Kiefer '68, J.D, 
’80; eight grandchildren; and six great-grandchildre 


Charles Shuff fll 37 of Norfolk, Va., on Nov. 26 
2002. At Duke, he was a member of Pi Kappa Alpha 
fraternity. 


lacob Ernest Cobb A.M. 738 of Terre Haute, 
nd., on Jan. 23, 2002. He was professor emeritus of 
ducation and psychology and dean emeritus of the 
chool of Graduate Studies at Indiana State Univer- 
ity. He is survived by his wife, Peggy; two sons; and 
wo grandchildren. 


Nillis A. Holding ’38 of Raleigh, on Nov. 2, 2002. 
\t Duke, he was a member of Pi Kappa Alpha frater- 
ity. 

|. Robert Richwine 738 of Dillsburg, Pa., on April 
, 2003. A U.S. Merchant Marine veteran of World 
War II, he owned several small businesses, including 
he Williams Grove Park and Speedway and the 
oughboro Inn. A civic leader, he raised funds for and 
cquired the building for Mechanicburg’s first library, 
nd drove its bookmobile. He is survived by a daugh- 
er, ason, two grandsons, and a great-granddaughter. 


edward Louis Watson 739 of Upper Brookville, 
cong Island, N.Y., on Jan. 15, 2003. For his service as 
Navy pilot in World War II, he was awarded an air 


nedal with 3 stars and the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


fe was a participant in the famous “lost squadron” 
escuer event documented in Life magazine. Later, he 
yas a television executive with NBC and CBS. He is 
urvived by his wife, Clarissa, and a daughter. 


Kate Lee Adams 741 of Durham, on Dec. 3, 2002. 


During World War II, she was a WASP in the United 
states Air Force. She is survived by a son; a daughter; 
hree grandchildren; and two cousins, John C. 
dundley Jr. 56 and Margaret Hundley '46. 


Robert L. Miles ’41 of Evans, Ga., on Nov. 16, 2002. 
4 World War II veteran, he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit medal for his assistance in rearming the 
‘rench army. He later held several managerial posi- 
ions at General Electric in the aircraft-engine group. 


He is survived by his wife, Margaret; two daughters; 
and three grandsons. 


Douglas R. Rankin ’41 of Mechanicsburg, Pa., on 
Jan. 29, 2003. He retired from Pennsylvania’s depart- 
ment of insurance in 1985. He was an Army engineer 
during World War II. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; 
a daughter; two stepsons; two step-grandchildren,; 
and four step-great-grandchildren. 


Robert C. Mooney B.D. ’42 of Burlington, N.C., 
on Dec. 18, 2002. He was a minister for congregations 
throughout the Alabama and North Carolina United 
Methodist conferences. He was president of the min- 
isterial associations of Williamston, Southern Pines, 
Lumberton, and Graham. He is survived by his wife, 
Nellie; a son; and a daughter. 


James M. San 42, M.D. 44 of Tampa, Fla., on 
Dec. 26, 2002. A pediatrician, he was an expert on 
childhood poisoning. He was president of the Florida 
Pediatric Society and medical director of the Hills- 
borough County Child Abuse Council. He is survived 
by three sons, a daughter, three granddaughters, and a 
twin sister. 


John F. Anderson 743 of Winchester, Va., on Dec. 
22, 2002. A World War II veteran, he was later sta- 
tioned at the Chinese embassy in Washington as 

an adviser in naval warfare. He was a partner in the 
law firm Largent, Anderson and Larrick. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Judith; a daughter; a son; and two 
grandchildren. 


J. Cornell Kurtz °43 of Westwood, Calif., on Oct. 
26, 2002, of injuries from an automobile accident. He 
is survived by his wife, Patricia; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


Lillian Armfield Lee °43 of Durham, on March 





17. During World War II, she worked as a draftsman 
in Washington. She worked at Duke as a house coun- 
selor and assistant dean of women and then in the 
placement office. She earned her master’s at Indiana 
University in 1960. She is survived by two sisters, two 
nieces, a nephew, and cousins Warren C. Stack 
38, Octavia McRae Schoolfield '43, and 
Elizabeth Stack Findlay ’70. 


Boyd E. McKinney 743 of Indianapolis, on Nov. 
23, 2002. He owned McKinney Engineering Sales 
Co., retiring in 1990. He was a lieutenant in the 
Naval Air Corps during World War II, completed a 
special Navy program at M.I.T. in aircraft engine 
design and maintenance, and was a private pilot for 
more than 30 years. He is survived by his wife, Jane; 
three children; 10 grandchildren; and a sister. 


Russell Lowell Young Jr. '43, B.D. ’53 of 
Waynesville, N.C., on Aug. 28, 2002, of a stroke. 
A World War Il Army veteran, he later served as a 
minister for various churches throughout North 
Carolina, as well as a pharmacist at Hazelwood 
Pharmacy for 15 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Kathryn, and a daughter. 


Robert B. Rottinghaus 743 of Aurora, Ind., on 
Sept. 15, 2002, of a stroke. A Navy aviator during World 
War II, he worked for the city of Cincinnati’s recre- 
ation department for 25 years before retiring. He is 
survived by his wife, Cynthia, and two grandchildren. 


Jeanne Price Goff '44 of Sonoma, Calif., on 
March 26, 2002, of a heart attack. At Duke, she was a 
member of Kappa Delta sorority. 


Anne McClenaghan Lanahan ’44 of Saint 
Simons Island, Ga., on Jan. 15, 2003. At Duke, she 
was a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She 
was president and volunteer for the Pittsburgh Junior 











A Gift Today. 


A Gift 


Tomorrow. 





Traditionally, bequests have been 
a significant source of Duke’s 
financial support. Your bequest 
to Duke will help to ensure 
Duke’s continued strength and 
academic excellence. 


High federal estate tax rates 
significantly lower the cost of 
making a bequest to Duke. 


Join the more than 2,200 
other Duke alumni and friends 
as a member of the Heritage 
Society, an honorary circle of 
University alumni and friends 
who have planned an estate 
or life income gift to Duke. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


ANNI Ns DCI AVAINTG 























The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
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League and an area sales manager in Washington for 


Doneaster Inc. She is survived by two sons, a daugh 


grandchildren 


David S. Owen '44 of Clifton Park, N.Y., on Oct. 
21, 2002. A World War II Marine veteran, he had been 


in administrator at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


ter, and tw 


and the Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland 
ind an associate vice president for academic affairs at 
New York State University in Albany. He is survived 
by a daughter and a granddaughter. 


Everette L. Carlton ‘45 of Gastonia, N.C., 

3, 2002. At Duke, he earned his letter in 
football and was a member of Kappa Alpha fraternity. 
| le Was a high SC hool coac h and princ ipal. I le Is 


on Dec. 


survived by his wife, Louise; three daughters; and 
three granddaughters. 


Maren Lee Keller '45 of Hemet, Calif., on Dec. 
20, 2002. She was a member of the Assistance League 
of Hemacinto and helped bring the national league’s 
teaching-puppet program, “Kids on the Block,” to San 
Jacinto Valley schools. She is survived by a daughter 
and two sons, including Lawrence Scott Keller 
74. 


Jacob A. Woodall Jr. 45 of Durham, on Feb. 10, 
2003. He was Navy veteran of World War II. He 
worked with his father’s sporting goods business, B.C. 
Woodall Co., before joining Blue Cross/Blue Shield’s 
marketing department. He retired in 1991 as a labor 
consultant. He is survived by his wife, Linda; a daugh- 
ter; a brother, James M. Woodall '58; two sisters, 
and two grandchildren. 


Henry Sour Katzenstein B.S.E. ’46 of Tucson, 
Ariz., on Jan. 10, 2003. A World War II veteran, he 
helped develop radar systems for the Navy. He was 
president of Quantrad Corp. and founder of the 


Brooktree Corp., a leading producer of analog-to-digi- 


tal converters for high-end computer graphics. He is 
survived by his wife, Constance; two daughters; two 
sons; nine grandchildren; and two great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Robert W. “Hutch” Hutchins '47, |.D. 59 of 
Grifton, N.C., on Jan, 21. At Duke, he was a member 
of Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. While in law school, 
he was the leader of the Duke Ambassadors from 
1957 to 1959, He is survived by a son and two daugh- 


ters. 


Howard G. Schaller '47, Ph.D. 53 of Indian- 
apolis, on Dee. 4, 2002. He was executive associate 
dean of Indiana University’s business school and 
program director for the Ford Foundation. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Joyce; a son, William Howard 
Schaller ‘77; and four grandchildren. 


L. Howard Williams '47, M.D. 51 of Richmond, 
on Dee. 28, 2002. 


Jean Fontaine Leary '48 of Memphis, on Dec. 
24, 2002. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Gamma sorority, student government, and The 
Chanticleer staff. She served in World War II in the 
Women’s Army Corps. An artist, she won the top 
award at the Tennessee Watercolor Show in 1986. 
She is survived by her husband, James; two daughters; 
and sisters Loring Fontaine Danon 747 and 
Joan Fontaine Rubidge ’48. 


Paul M. McCain A.M. 48, Ph.D. ’51 of Clinton, 
S.C., on Jan. 1, 2003. A World War II Army veteran, 
he was a past president of Arkansas College in 
Batesville and vice president for development at 
Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Ga. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothy; a daughter; three sisters; three 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 
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Wealth that Endures. 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to navigate 
any kind of market. Our professionals are committed to pro- 
tecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future generations. 
We have the experience and perspective needed to secure your 


financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
(T °87) at (202) 822-2110 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. ’92) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.ftci.com. 
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Did you know? 
YOU CAN 


* Complete your wedding-guest list 
www.DukeDirectory.com 


¢ Check out the next Duke event 
in your town 


www.clubs.dukealumni.com 
* Keep up with classmates and your 

next reunion 

www.dukereunions.com 


* Discover what the alumni association 
can do for you 


www.DukeAlumni.com 





Lloyd B. Fortner °49 of Deland, Fla., on Dec. 1, 
2002. A World War II veteran, he practiced law in 
Palm Beach. He is survived by his wife, Ann; four 
daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Nancy C. Kester '49 of Winston Salem, on Jan. 
26, 2003. She was associate professor of rehabilitatior 
medicine at New York University. During her tenure, 
she worked with Jacques Cousteau and his group, 
contributing to The Cousteau Almanac. She is sur- 
vived by a sister; a brother; and a cousin, Arthur P. 
Stewart 50. 


Neal Arnold Suddard ’49 of Bartlett, Tenn., on 
Feb. 9, 2002. He was the organist on the Above the 

Clouds television program with Jimmy Stroud of the 
Memphis Union Mission. He is survived by his wife, 


Margaret, and a brother, Oliver V. Suddard '47. 


Donald R. Draughon °50 of Durham, on Dec. 17 
2002. An Air Force veteran, he was a dentist for 45 
years. He is survived by his wife, Patricia Dowdy 
Draughon ’53; three sons; and a daughter. 
















J. Harry Lowengard ’50 of West Hartford, 
Conn., on Oct. 17, 2002. An Army paratrooper dur 
ing World War II, he was a member of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s honor guard in Japan. He was co- 
founder of Lowengard & Brotherhood Inc., an adver- 
tising and public-relations firm. He is survived by his 
wife, Elaine; six children; and six grandchildren. 


Charles Donald Meier ’50 of Oakland, Calif., 0 
Jan. 25, 2002, of cancer. At Duke, he was a member 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity and Phi Beta Kappa. A 
World War II Navy veteran, he had chaired the diag- 
nostic radiology department at Summit Medical 
Center in Oakland. He is survived by his wife, Sara 
McDermott Meier 50; a son, James Reed 
Meier ’85, M.B.A. ’87; a daughter; and a sister-in- 
law, Anna Jeannette McDermott '44. 


Mary Jane Gosling ’51 of Hillsborough, N.C., 0 
Jan. 13, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Ta 
Alpha sorority. 


Alice McDonald Davis '51 of Graham, N.C., 0 
Jan. 2, 2003. She retired after teaching seventh grade} 
for 30 years. She was a past secretary and president 0 
the local Duke alumni club. She is survived by her 
husband, Richard; a son; two sisters, including Flo! 
McDonald Dean 51; and two brothers, Arthur 


A. McDonald Jr. 42 and Walter N. McDonald 
44, B.D. °48. 


Tommy Tyson 751, M.Div. 53 of Chapel Hill, on 
Dec. 5, 2002. He was a United Methodist minister 
and evangelist. He was the first chaplain of Oral 
Roberts University and the founder of the Aqueduct 
Conference Center in Chapel Hill. He is survived by 
two sons, including Kenneth Wayne Tyson 
M.Div. 94; a daughter; three brothers, including M. 
Dewey Tyson B.D. ’54 and Vernon C. Tyson 
B.D. ’57; a sister; and three granddaughters, including 
Molly Anne Tyson B.D. 04. 


John T. Dees M.D. ’52 of Burgaw, N.C., on Feb. 7, 
2003. He had a private practice in Burgaw and was on 
the medical staff of Pender Memorial Hospital from 
1954 until 1995, serving as chief of staff and medical 
director of Huntington Health Care Center. He was the 
president of the N.C. Medical Board at the time of his 
death. He served on the town council from 1956 to 
1961 and was a past president of the N.C. Medical So- 
ciety. He received Pender County’s Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award twice, the N.C. Community Man of the 
Year Award, and was named to the state’s Order of the 
Long Leaf Pine. In October 2002, he received Duke’s 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from the medical 
school’s alumni association. He is survived by his wife, 
Jenny; three sons; a daughter; and seven grandchildren. 


Lawrence T. Murphy ’52 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
Dec. 17, 2002, of lung cancer. He was the owner and 
president of Larry Murphy Chevrolet from 1970 to 
1989. He was an Army veteran who served in the 
occupying forces in Korea from 1946 to 1948. He was 
a past president of the Central Pennsylvania chapter 
of the Institute of Internal Auditors. He is survived by 
his wife, Patricia; two daughters; two stepdaughters; a 
_ sister; and two grandchildren. 


Charles Allen Norwood 53 of Washington, N.C., 
on Feb. 8, 2003. A Presbyterian minister, he earned his 
M.Div. and D.M. from Union Theological Seminary 
and served churches in China Grove, Roxboro, Raleigh, 
and Charlotte. After retiring in 1984, he was a parish 
associate at First Presbyterian Church in Washington 
for many years. He is survived by his wife, Madge; three 
sons; a daughter, Madge Hart Norwood ’80; a 
sister; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Philip E. Kubzansky Ph.D. 54 of West Newton, 
Mass., on Dec. 29, 2002, of multiple myeloma. He was 
a professor of psychology at Boston University. He is 
survived by his wife, Judith; two daughters; a son; and 
four grandchildren. 


Alexandra T. Haesemeyer 755 of Indianapolis, 
on Nov. 5, 2002. She worked as an elementary school 
teacher and for McCall’s magazine. She is survived by 
three sons. 


Carolyn Hill Hesselbach '55 of Cayman Brac, 
Cayman Islands, on Dec. 26, 2002. At Duke, she was 
a member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority. She was a flight 
attendant for United Airlines before her marriage. 
She is survived by a brother. 


Bert R. Oastler B.S.C.E. 56 of Glenville, N.C., on 
Oct. 31, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity. An Air Force veteran, he worked at 
Tri-State Construction Co. as project manager and 
vice president and, later, at the law firm Smith Currie 
& Hancock as a lawyer specializing in construction 
litigation and arbitration. He is survived by his wife, 
Alexandra; a daughter; and a son. 

June Reece Cassady B.S.N. 57, M.S.N. 59 of 
Birmingham, Ala., on Dec. 30, 2002. She worked and 
taught for many years in nursing and related research 
fields. She was the co-founder of the Lupus Outreach 
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The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
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the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 


If you have included Duke 

in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 

i Heritage Society and provide 
you with a small token of 

our appreciation. 
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Group in Birmingham. She is survived by three sons, 
including Michael Patrick Cassady ’83, and 
six grandchildren. 


Diana M. Cooper 757 of Denver, N.C., on Noy. 3, 
2002, of a stroke. She was president of the Mint 
Museum Docents and chair of the Durham County 
Republican Party. She is survived by her husband, 
Jabe; two sons; two stepsons; six grandchildren; and 
three step-grandchildren. 


John King-Farlow A.M. 58 of Edmonton, 
Alberta, on July 31, 2002, of colon cancer. He was a 
philosophy professor at the University of Alberta. He 
is survived by his wife, Liz, and a sister. 


Anne L. Blevins M.A.T.'59 of Spartanburg, S.C., 
on Oct. 19, 2002, of complications from a stroke. She 
is survived by her husband, Maurice E. Blevins 
Sy), JOnID), "ish. 


Frederick Booker Little '59 of Alton, IIl., on 
Oct. 25, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Edith. 


Douglas E. Matthias 63 of Charlotte, on Aug. 12, 
2003. At Duke, he was a member of Pi Kappa Phi 
fraternity. He had retired as a CPA, and was, most 
recently, financial officer of the Presbyterian Foun- 
dation Inc. in Charlotte. He is survived by a brother, 
Dennis Matthias B.S.E.E. ’68. 


Peter W. Hochachka Ph.D. ’65 of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on Sept. 16, 2002, of cancer. A pio- 
neer in zoology, he had worked at the University of 
British Columbia since 1966. He was awarded the 
Guggenheim Fellowship, the Killam Research Prize, 
the Science Council Gold Medal, the NSERC Gold 
Medal for Science and Engineering, an honorary doc- 
torate from St. Frances Xavier, the Order of Canada, 
and the commemorative medal for the Golden Jubilee 





The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 


planned. giving@dev.duke.edu 
http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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The perfect 
location ... 
your world-class 
university and 
renowned 
medical center, international airport, 
temperate climate, and that famous 
Southern hospitality. 

The perfect lifecare choice . . . 
gracious cottages and apartments, 
outstanding amenities, dynamic 
activities, excellent on-site health care. 

2701 Pickett Road Durham, NC 27705 


800.474.0258 + 919.419.4015 
www.forestduke.com 


Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 


in the golf course community of 

Treyburn, located in the City of 

Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice @remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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of Queen Elizabeth Il. He contributed to nearly 400 
publications and was the author of seven books. He is 
survived by his wife, Brenda, and three children. 


William A. Calder Jr. Ph.D. '66 of Tucson, Ariz., 
on April 23, 2002, of leukemia. An educator at the 
University of Arizona, he had also been a smoke- 
jumper for the forest service, a pilot in the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and a park ranger and naturalist in the Grand 
[eton and Glacier national parks. He is survived 

by his wife, Lorene; a daughter; a son; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


J. Gordon Campbell Jr. Ph.D. '66 of Hanover, 
Ind., on April 2, 2002, of cancer. A veteran of the U.S. 
Marine Corps, he later became an educator of 
theological studies at Hanover College. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; a daughter; a son; and 

two grandchildren. 


Mary Small Parris '68 of Atlanta, on Jan. 31, 
2002. She was a freelance writer. At Duke, she was a 
member of the debating team. 


Charles Linn Haslam J.D. '69 of Washington, on 
Jan. 24, 2003. A graduate of Princeton University, he 
studied at the Hague Academy of International Law. 
From 1974 to 1977, he joined Duke as university 
counsel, later serving from 1977 to 1979 as general 
counsel at the commerce department under U.S. sec- 
retary Juanita Morris Kreps A.M. '44, Ph.D. 
48, Hon. 93. He remained in Washington as an inde- 
pendent specialist in business and law, including a 
term as chairman of the board and CEO of Krug In- 
ternational Corp. He is survived by a son, Charles; a 
sister; a brother; longtime companion Linda Chandler; 
and two stepchildren. 


Mansel B. Gwinn III ’71 of Alexandria, Va., on 
Jan. 29, 2003, of cancer. As a member of the profes- 
sional staff, he worked for five different committees of 
the U.S. House of Representatives for 30 years. He is 
survived by his wife, May; two sons; a daughter; his 
mother; a stepfather; a brother; and a sister. 


Nathaniel James Bethel B.S.E. '73 of Raleigh, 
on Noy. 14, 2002, of carbon monoxide poisoning. 


Abram Troy Lassiter Ill 74 of Richmond, Va., 
on Noy. 26, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of the 
Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. He served with the Peace 
Corps in Iran and Kenya and later worked in the 
zoology department at King’s Dominion as an ele- 
phant handler. He is survived by his parents, a sister, 
a brother, and three nephews. 


Jon Stephen Wilson M.E 76 of North Platte, 
Neb., on Oct. 30, 2002. He was a district forester for 
the Nebraska State Forest Service, stationed at the 
West Central Research and Extension Center at the 
University of Nebraska. He was an Army veteran. He 
is survived by his wife, Cynthia Lynn West; two sis- 
ters; four nieces; and two nephews. 


Charles P. Monroe ‘79 of Arlington, Va., on Jan. 
11, 2003, of a stroke after collapsing while addressing 
the Arlington County Board, which he chaired. He 
was an attorney and community activist in housing 
issues. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; two sons; 
and his parents. 


Mark B. Reder ’79 of Chatham, N_J., on Jan. 19, 
2003, of cancer. At Duke, he was a member of Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity. He worked for IBM and co- 
founded Amar Business Systems in Whippany, N.J., 
where he was vice president of sales and marketing. 
He is survived by his wife, Lorie; two sons; a daughter; 
and his mother. 


Cathleen “Cathy” McGee Scheurer ’79 of 
Dallas, on April 10. At Duke, she was president of her 
class and, later, president of the Duke Club of Dallas. 
She worked in direct-mail retail with Neiman Marcus 


and The Horchow Collection before becoming mar- 
keting director for Signature Bank. She had worked 
as assistant director of the All Saints Little Saints pre- 
school program and was a past president of the Parkhill 
Junior High School PTA. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Hugh; four sons; a daughter; her mother; two 
sisters; a brother; and two granddaughters. 


Louis W. Joy Ill M.B.A. 83 of Amherst, N.H., 

on Aug. 25, 2001. He was president of Manufacturing 
Excellence Inc. He is survived by his wife, Jo; a 
daughter; and his mother. 


Tracy Goad Walter J.1). 90 of Midland, Mich., 
on May 3, 2002, of cancer. She was an attorney for 
Dow Chemical Co. She is survived by her husband, 
Bruce; a daughter; her parents; a sister; and a brother. 


Patricia Mae Sears M.Div. 91 of Chama, N.M., 
on Noy. 23, 2002, of breast cancer. A graduate of 
the University of Arizona, she earned graduate 
degrees in nutrition and counseling and worked as a 
public-health nutritionist in rural New Mexico super- 
vising the WIC program. While at Duke, she also 
earned a certificate in Women’s Studies. She entered 
the ministry and served United Methodist churches 
in New Mexico and Texas. She is survived by her 
husband, Hugh J. Roberts M.Div. 91; a son; 

a daughter; two stepchildren; four sisters; and 10 
grandchildren. 


Sara Beth LaBoskey '02 of Los Altos, Calif., on 
July 28, 2002, of a rare form of bone cancer. She was a 
pre-med student majoring in environmental studies at 
Duke when she was diagnosed. A soccer player in 
high school and college, she coached the junior varsi- 
ty team at her high school during her cancer treat- 
ment. She is survived by her parents and a brother. 


Law Professor Culp 

Jerome M. Culp Jr., a Duke law professor for nearly 20 
years who specialized in race and the law, law and 
economics, and labor economics issues, died Feb. 5, of 
kidney disease. He was 53. 

Culp graduated from the University of Chicago in 
1972, earned a master’s degree in economics at 
Harvard University in 1974, and his law degree from 
Harvard in 1978. He began his career with the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New York, working on 
youth employment and affirmative action issues. In 
1980, he clerked for the judge of the 6th Circuit U.S. 
Court of Appeals and, in 1981, was an economist in 
the Carter Administration. He joined Duke’s law fac- 
ulty in 1985. From 1989 to 1993, he was director of 
the John M. Olin Program in Law and Economics. 

He is survived by his father, four brothers, and a 
sister. His family has established an endowed scholar- 
ship in his name at the law school. 


Gerontologist Busse 

Ewald W. “Bud” Busse, former chair of psychiatry, 
associate provost emeritus, past dean of medical and 
allied health education at the medical school, and 
founder of the nation’s first Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development, died in Durham on 
March 8. He was 86. 

Busse earned his medical degree at Washington 
University in 1942 and completed his residency in 
1948 at the University of Colorado, where he was a 
professor and head of psychosomatic medicine before 
coming to Duke. He was appointed J.P Gibbons Pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and served as a dean in the med- 
ical school. He chaired the psychiatry department 
from 1953 to 1974. He directed the Center for Human 
Aging and Development for 13 years. 

He was well-known for leading a 25-year study 
of the physical and mental changes that took place 
among 260 men and women as they grew older. It was 
the first major experiment to computerize data about 
changing body chemistry, blood pressure, reflexes, 








brain waves, lung capacity, and other measurements 
to inform scientists’ understanding of the human 
aging process. 

He was the author of more than 200 scientific 
papers and edited at least six books in gerontology. 
He was a past president of the American Psychiatric 
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Society, the American Geriatrics Society, the Geron- 
tological Society of America, the International As- 
sociation of Gerontology, and the N.C. Institute of 
Medicine. The Ewald W. Busse Award, created in his 
honor, is given annually by the N.C. Division of Aging 
at the N.C. Conference on Aging. Another award, 


the Busse Research Award, for gerontological 
research, is an internationally recognized award 
administered by the Duke Center for Aging. In 1985, 
Duke named its gerontology building in his honor. 

He is survived by his wife, Ortrude, and four chil- 
dren, including Emily Busse Bragg 78. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 








ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www. 10k 
vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


ATHENS: Three-bedroom house near Athens 
Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown Athens, 
big shopping areas. (919) 942-5103. 
maria_venakides@hotmail.com 


SANTE FE, NM: Historic adobe house eight 
blocks from the plaza. Two full bedrooms, two full 
baths, children’s trundle in sunroom. Beautifully 
decorated, radiant heat brick floors in bathrooms, 
kiva fireplace in living room. Walled garden and 
off-street parking. Discount for Duke alumni with 
mention of Duke ad. Call (800) 363-9810 or log 
on to casasdesantafe.com, go to Galisteo St. house 
for reservations and information. 


Pee en he See ee, inane, eee 
Date someone who 


knows that 


Even Odds 


isan 
OXYMOoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 


aT 
RICHT 


STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 
www. rightstutfdating.com 


ATLANTIC BEACH, NC: Island Beach and Racket 
Club, coastal forest/sound side condo (unit H-202), 
three bedrooms, two and a half baths, sleeps 8, tennis 
pro, Olympic-size pool, boat parking, $510-900 week- 
ly (seasonal). View at atlanticbeachrealty.net. Call 


(800) 682-3702. 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 


929-3194: elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


SANDY MUSH, NC: Twenty-five minutes northwest 
of Asheville, NC, restored log cabin on 20 secluded 
acres, waterfall, fully furnished, sleeps 3-4. 
b.ambler@charter.net or (828) 254-4462 for rates, 
photos, details. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 
B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


CASWELL BEACH, NC: Spacious marshfront 
house, four bedrooms, three baths, near Southport. 


(919) 383-8725. 


CAPE COD: Beachfront, sleeps seven, near 
Hyannisport. (703) 780-1864, 
NOLANLAW 2003 @yahoo.com 


LAKE PLACID, NY: Newly renovated one- 
bedroom condo next to prestigious Whiteface Club 
golf course—a golfer’s and skier’s dream vacation 
rental. Fully equipped with fireplace and patio. 
Call Christina (800) 724-8778, ceccleston@lake 


placidrealestate.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Calamondin Capital Management LLC 
Index fund portfolio management 
(919) 933-6222 in Chapel Hill 


EXECUTIVE COACHING FOR ATTORNEYS 
Law firm, corporate, government, and nonprofit 
attorneys: Now is the time to define and 

achieve your most ambitious professional goals! 
ACCUITY LEGAL CONSULTING, 

Deborah J. Katz, Esq., www.acuitylegal.com, 


(202) 320-8535. 


Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


FOR SALE 





BOATS @ Eaton Ferry 
9300 Globe Center Drive, near the RDU Airport 
(919) 544-BOAT (2628) 
Come see the largest selection 

of cruisers in central NC! 

Premium sports boats, deck boats, 

& salt-water fishing boats fill the 

Carolinas’ largest indoor showroom. 
www.eatonferry.com 


GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
Are you looking for REAL ESTATE on 
LAKE GASTON? 

Call GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
to arrange a BOAT TOUR 
of all properties listed for sale! 

For an appointment: 

(800) 471-4395 


or visit us at www.gastonpointe.com 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential buy- 
ers, renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, larger 
font size, etc.) or adding an electronically submit- 
ted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which 

ad should appear. 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 

We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. No phone orders, 
except fax orders with credit card numbers and 
expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES January-February issue: October 1, 
mails in December; March-April issue: December 
1, mails in February; May-June issue: February 1, 
mails in April; July-August issue, April 1, mails in 
June; September- October issue: June 1, mails in 
August; November-December issue, August 1, 
mails in October. Please specify issues in which ad 


should appear. 
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Drill bit: workers prepare bandstand for Big Dance during Reunions Weekend 
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The highly ranked Duke MBA — Weekend Executive 
program now offers a unique health care concentration. 





Designed for a wide variety of health care professionals, 
this program provides the complete Duke MBA degree 
with the added benefit of course work in topics critical 
to health care management. 
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www.fuqua.duke.edu/info/whsm2 


TAKE THE NEXT STEP. 919.660.7804 
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For wise investors willing to capitalize on turbulent markets, this could be the dawn of a very 

rewarding time. By focusing on commercial real estate — a solid, time-tested investment — we can the 

help you balance out the uncertainty of other market sectors. In fact, we've achieved consistently 

high returns and have never missed a quarterly payment. It all comes from thinking smart, work- DI | \ \ 'G 
ing hard, and digging deep to find the best opportunities available. Contact us to learn more. compantes 


And bask in the glow of investments built on a firm foundation. 





ANTHONY H. DILWEG, CHAIRMAN MICHAEL R. HEMMERICH, PRESIDENT WWwW.DILWEG.COM 


5310 SOUTH ALSTON AVENUE rH OP 68 Op S29 0) DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27713 919.402.9100 
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2004 Speakers Theme: RESTORING TRUST 


Duke University, October 18-20, 2004 


Convened by the Fuqua/Coach K Center of Leadership & Ethics (COLE) 


The center was established by The Fuqua School of Business in collaboration with the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics and the Duke Athletics Department 





Are building and restoring trust key leadership challenges that your 
organization faces today? Come and learn from the world’s best on 

how to build and restore trust in your organization. Join Fuqua’s 

Dean Douglas T. Breeden for the third annual conference on leadership 
at Duke University and interact with some of the most prominent and 
thoughtful leaders in business, education, sports and the nonprofit world. 





‘Speakers 
Mike Krzyzewski Richard Brodhead, President, Duke University 
's Basketball Coach Doug Collins, Former Head Coach, Washington Wizards 
Sip. esidence, COte Josephine Cooper, Group Vice President of Government & Industry Affairs, 


Toyota Motor North America, Inc. 
Scott Greenstein, President, Entertainment & Sports, Sirius Radio 
Michael Heisley Sr., President and CEO, Heico Acquisitions, Inc. 
Gary Loveman, President & CEO, Harrah's Entertainment 
Bonnie Reitz, President and Founder, InsideOut-Culture to Customer 
Frank Riddick Jr., President & CEO, Formica Corp. 
Gilbert Scharf, Chairman & CEO, Maxcor Financial Group !nc. 

Randy Smith, President, Tenet Healthcare Western Division 

L. Frederick Sutherland, Executive Vice President & CFO, Aramark 
Matthew Szulik, Chairman, President & CEO, Red Hat 

William B. Timmerman, Chairman, President & CEO, SCANA Corporation 


*sample listing of some of the speakers scheduled to appear 
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Participant Benefits 
- Dynamic learning environment for leaders and leaders-to-be 
- Interactive breakout sessions with recognized leaders 
- Exclusive practice session with Coach K and Duke Men’s 
Basketball Team 
- Networking opportunities with senior-level executives and colleagues 


Register at www.ConferenceOnLeadership.com 


om : . 
"./ Michael Lomax John J. Mack 


" President & CEO FormerceO —- Or Call toll free 1.866.493.8368 


United Nevetre College Fund Credit Suisse First Boston 


Conference sponsors: 
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ot oupery vineyaras & vvinery, mutneriord, Napa Valley, Cailfornia 


ACROSS 
4 Tarzan’s transportation 
5 What meritage wines are 
6 Winery’s harvest, or puppy love 
8 It rhymes with “heritage” 
10 Club for enophiles, or saintly 
fejateleyer=10) 
11 Favorite beverage since 6000 B.C. 
13 Virtuosity (/t.), or St. Supery’s 
2002 white meritage 





NAPA VALLEY RED WINE 





DOWN 
i 1\- 0) 0) [0 [= am ave) ale) eale) (= 
2 Home of Napa Valley’s best 
Sauvignon Blanc 
3 Martha’s __, or a common Napa 
SJfejaie 
4 Petit ___ (Bordeaux grape variety) 
rae aliccmanl=isie-\el-mel¢-lel= 
9 Color of 12-Down or Ted Williams’ 
Te)4 
11 Bride’s fib, or the Daily Planet 
editor 
12 Chosen one; got the most votes (F-) 
14 Min. needed for tango or meritage 
blend 


——J 


Meritage puzzle solution is available on the winery website: www.stsupery.com 
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The Skinny on the Low-Carb Graze by Kim McDonald 
Drop low-fat diets? Put the kibosh on fruit and grains? Health experts at Duke weigh 
the health benefits against the potential risks 


Son of Einstein by Blake Dickinson 
The invention of a group of recent graduates, mental_ floss magazine combines marketing 
savvy and a passion for wanting to “know a little bit about almost everything” 


Root Cause by Dennis Meredith 
With his research on a modest mustard plant, Duke biologist Philip Benfey is working 
through the complex puzzle of how entire tissues grow from a single cell 


Lights, Camera, Magic by Sally Parker 
A Hollywood success story, computer-graphics expert Ed Kramer builds walls of water and 
werewolf fur out of hundreds of millions of pixels 
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English professors and poetry, same-sex marriage and religiosity 


Forum 
Campus diversity, public apology, grammatical propriety 


Full Frame 
Arts and arches 


Gazette 

Plans for an inauguration weekend, digital devices for freshmen, funds for reforming 
smokers; Campus Observer: Hoop Dreams and kids in crisis; Q&A: Elizabeth Locke on 
The Duke Endowment 


The sorcery of seduction, the lyricism of suffering 


Register 

Launching the Women’s Initiative, culminating a board year, adding trustees, introducing 
a president; Retrospective: the model inauguration; Career Corner: tips for new graduates; 
mini-profiles: a convention-defying doctor, an attention-grabbing advertiser, 

an off-road adventurer 


Torture’s toll on a democracy 
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hortly before writing this, I was in 

a staring contest with a roll. It was 

at the end of a salad bar, imploring 

me, at least implicitly, to initiate 
the act of consumption. I wrestled with 
that roll, or at least with the thought of 
that roll, and in the end saw to it that the 
roll had no role in my lunch fare. 

What fed the resistance, of course, was 
an awareness of carbohydrates. This is a 
relatively new awareness. Growing up, | 
was a red-meat guy. It was good for the 
bones. From there it was a passion for 
bagel sandwiches—sophisticated ethnic 
food. And then it was getting caught up 
in spaghetti, that high-energy food that 
became magically edible from just a little 
swimming time in boiling water. 

Now the magic is gone, and it’s all bad, 
as the current carbohydrates conscious- 
ness would have it. Krispy Kreme Dough- 
nuts is slashing its earnings and slimming 
down its operations. That’s just one of 
many food products getting battered, as it 
were, by low-carb eating habits. 

The cover story looks at the fascination 
with new-fangled diets and the science 
behind those diets. Our writer, Kim 
McDonald, reports that physicians and 
nutritionists have been slow to educate 
themselves about low-carb consuming 
patterns. For one thing, he says, “biomed- 
ical research funds are concentrated on 
studying disease and ailments.” Beyond 
that, “the low-fat diet was established early 
on as the healthiest diet, so nutritionists 
had no incentive to study anything else.” 

Science, though, is ever restless. And 
that early skepticism is giving way to a 
new medical curiosity. 

As you digest the story, you may want 
to turn to a website linked to Duke 
Magazine, www.dukealumni.com/lowcarb, 
and join an online discussion around this 
question: “Have you followed a low-carb 
diet, and if so, how well did it work for 
you?” On the same site, we'll be inviting 
your questions for Duke diet and nutri- 
tion experts; a selection of questions and 
answers will appear on the website later. 

Bon appétit. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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We asked members of the 
English department: 


Name your favorite collections 
of poems by a contemporary 


and a classic poet. 


¢ The Collected Poems by 
Reynolds Price. Leaves of 
Grass by Walt Whitman. 
Price’s poetry “displays both 
a prodigious religious imagi- 
nation and as powerful an 
erotic sensibility as I have 
ever encountered in litera- 
ture. It is all done in a line- 
by-line execution that I 
often find riveting.” Whit- 
man is “my favorite poet of 
all time, for the vivacity of 


his imagery, the generosity of 


his spirit, and the healing 
power of his vision. His ulti- 
mate achievement is to re- 
verse the psychology of man’s 
fall through a compelling 
portrayal of sex without guilt 
and death without fear.” 
—Victor Strandberg, 
professor of English 


¢ The Best American 
Poetry series. Twenty Love 
Poems and A Song of Despair 
by Pablo Neruda, translated 
by W.S. Merwin. The poetry 
series that comes out annu- 
ally “is almost always reward- 
ing, and I find poets I’ve not 
read before whom I want to 
know better. But I have to 
admit I’m biased because, in 
the 2003 volume, there’s a 
poem by Daniel Nester, ‘Poem 
for a Novelist Whom I 
Forced to Write a Poem,’ and 
I’m the novelist in question.” 
—Christina Askounis, 
University Writing Program 


¢ The New and Selected 
Poems by Mary Oliver. 


Paradise Lost by John Milton. 
“Oliver's work is beautifully 
lucid; Milton’s is beautifully 
baroque. Anyone would 
come away from either poet, 
or preferably from both, a 
far richer person.” 

Reynolds Price "55, James 
B. Duke Professor of English 


On the Record 


Many of the arguments made by 
opponents of same-sex marriage 
have strongly religious dimen- 


sions. But the definition of “reli- 


gious tradition” can be slippery. 


Conflicts over sexual identi- 
ty are more public than ever 
with the confirmation last 
year of the first openly gay 
bishop in the Episcopal 
Church and recent efforts to 
legalize same-sex marriage. 
Opponents to these impend- 
ing changes share a ration- 
ale. Be it a notion of what 
marriage “has always been” 
or what the church and the 
Bible have always said about 
sexuality, a common theme 
in arguments against ordina- 
tion of gays and same-sex 
marriage is an appeal to “the 
tradition.” 

Of course, religious com- 
munities require tradition. 
We would be foolish to ignore 
the wisdom of experience— 
to constantly “reinvent the 
wheel.” However, appeals to 
tradition often cover up ig- 
norance of history. We have 
not always done it that way. 
The church has changed its 
mind on most topics, sexual- 
ity being a prime example. 
Historically, acts condemned 
as unnatural or “sodomic” 
included practices most 
Christians now accept, such 





as masturbation, sex not for 
procreation, fellatio, cun- 
nilingus, and artificial con- 
traception. Many views can 
be called “biblical,” from 
stoning for adultery to what 
appears to be cohabitation 
without benefit of clergy 
(Adam and Eve). 
Traditions of marriage in 
the U.S. have changed, too. 
In colonial days, marriage 
was an economic and politi- 
cal arrangement between 
families. For centuries in the 
South, it was a legal privilege 
defined by whiteness. One 0 
the most enduring traditions 
of marriage was the husband's 
right to his wife’s body. Even 
that changed when the mar- 





ital rape exemption was fi- 
nally removed in the 1980s. 
Any appeal to tradition 
will be selective. If wise, it 
will recognize the fallibility 
of the past and move to the 
important question: why 








any particular decision of 
the past deserves normative 
status today. That it is “tra- 
dition” is neither a case for 
making heterosexuality a 
qualification for marriage or 
ordination, nor for granting 


it moral superiority. The 


| Vermont Supreme Court's 
1999 Baker decision allow- 
ing for civil unions gets the 
fallibility of traditions just 
right: “The past provides 
many instances where the 


law refused to see a human 
being when it should have.” 
The church should be so wise. 
—Mary McClintock 
Fulkerson M.Div. ’77, 
associate professor of theology 
in the Divinity School 


Heard Around Campus 





“T wasn't sure of the sleeping 
habits of the new president.” 


— Coach Mike Krzyzewski, 
explaining why, having made 
the decision to turn down the 
Los Angeles Lakers on a 
Sunday night, he waited until 
the next morning to notify 
President Richard H. Brodhead 


“They will be better now.” 


—President Brodhead, 
referring to his sleeping habits 


“Ninth Street has character, 
a quality sadly lacking in 
Duke’s plans. I jumped at 
the chance to move my busi- 
ness to Ninth Street ... be- 
cause it’s the last place in 
Durham where you can 
walk up and down the 
street, window shop, and 
chat with your neighbors 
and experience town life.” 


— John Browner, owner of 
Books on Ninth, commenting 
on proposed changes to 
Central Campus that include 
adding retail space, in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education 


“Tf Americans were to truly 
acknowledge (let me empha- 
size that word ‘truly’) what 
is being done in their name, 
they would have to change 


the way they live and remem- 
ber, work and play.... Or 
give up seeing themselves 

as ethical.” 


— Literature professor Ariel 
Dorfman, on the use of torture 
by Americans at Abu Ghraib 
prison and elsewhere, in 

The Progressive 


“There’s an idea of the Olym- 
pics as a pure expression of 
international brotherhood 
when, in fact, the Olympics 
are a multi-billion- dollar 
business that are dependent 
on an array of corporations 
to operate.” 


— Orin Starn, an associate 
professor of cultural 
anthropology who teaches a 
course on the anthropology 
of sports 


Robonautics: Tyler 
Helble B.S.E. ’04 in 
the Wilson Recreation 
Center’s pool with 
the underwater robot 
that he and Ethan 
Eade ’04 built this 
summer for a national 
competition. The 
team placed fifth, and 
won $1,000 for most 
innovative design. 


Jon Gardiner 
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eorium 


same-sex Scholars 


The creation of the Baldwin 
Scholars program is just the 
latest bit of evidence that 
Duke has lost its way in at- 
tempting to create a consis- 
tent social policy [“Gazette,” 
May-June 2004]. How can 
a university that has made 
liberal use of the word “di- 
versity” defend this isolation 
tank of a female study pro- 
gram? Donna Lisker at- 
tempts to answer this ques- 
tion with her assessment 
that the class of Baldwin 
Scholars will be “diverse in 
myriad ways, including by 
race, ethnicity, and socioe- 
conomic status,” but her 
comment only proves that, 
for some, diversity is in the 
eye of the beholder. If we 
first exclude gender as a com- 
ponent of “diversity,” then 
what do we exclude next? 
Perhaps I am in no posi- 
tion to voice my criticisms. 
After all, the “students said 
they want this.” In response, 
Lisker is going to give those 
students an “alternative 
social environment” where 
they can become leaders and 
“have more influence than 
they have now.” It sounds 
as if the administration is 
building a sandbox in which 
the kids make the rules. 
How many such sandboxes 
is the administration willing 
to build for the sake of being 
sensitive and PC. (i.e., Polit- 
ically Chaotic)? By these 
actions, the university is in 
danger of becoming a web 
of compartmentalized pro- 
grams, diverse in the aggre- 
gate, yet homogenous in the 
small scale. 


The Baldwin Scholars 
program will at best only 
temporarily solve the prob- 
lems of young women by giv- 
ing them their own sterile 
micro-universe, lacking the 
deplorable social attitudes of 
others. I believe the true 
pioneers will continue to be 
those students who “chip 
away at the social norms” 
from within the current sys- 
tem, and I will be interested 
to see how well the Baldwin 
Scholars get along when 
playtime is over and they are 
forced to step out of their 
sandbox. 


Ronald Lewis McNeill IL’99 
Arlington, Virginia 


The Right Thing 


What a hoot to read the 
story about the academic 
diversity campus discussion 
on one page, and then see 
that Madeline Albright, the 
former Clinton administra- 
tion secretary of state, is the 
commencement speaker on 
another page [“Gazette,” 
May-June 2004]. This after 
George Soros made his ap- 
pearance at Duke to share 
his anti-American screed. 
A fair and balanced campus 
life is proven once again. 

A question: Who is the 
last conservative speaker 
Duke has invited to address 
a graduation ceremony? Has 
there ever been one? I guess 
all the conservatives are too 
stupid to speak to Duke 
graduates and their families. 

Evidently, the administra- 
tion would prefer to imply 
that conservatives do not 
exist or are at best unworthy 
of addressing the school in 


any forum. Far better to just 
let them lead the real-world 
organizations that will likely 
employ them, rather than 
risk exposure to their dan- 
gerous traditional ideas in 
the Gothic realm. 


Jim Anthony ’76 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Recent commencement speak- 
ers have included Senator 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole in 
2000, former president George 
Bush in 1998, and columnist 
George Will in 1991. In May, 
U.S. Solicitor General 
Theodore B. Olson was the 
keynote speaker for the law 
school’s commencement exer- 
clses. 


Your article “Debating Party 
Parity in Faculty Population” 
brought back the memory 
of a comment I received on 
an economics paper back in 
1972: “You're one of those 
rare birds—an intelligent 
Conservative.” While I 
was pleased with my grade, 
I didn’t know whether to 
be complimented that Pro- 
fessor Bronfenbrenner con- 
sidered me intelligent or 
embarrassed at being labeled 
a “conservative.” 
Thirty-two years later, ina 
culture that has raised the 
pursuit of diversity to almost 
a sacred level, a faculty over- 
whelmingly composed of 
male, Caucasian, heterosex- 
ual, Protestant Christian 
scholars would be dismissed 
as clearly unacceptable for a 
major university. (Duke cer- 
tainly appears to consider 
diversity objectives in gen- 
der, race, sexual orientation, 
and religion to be important 
in making faculty appoint- 


ments—in addition to “qual- 
ity of ... scholarship and the 
strength of ... teaching.”) 
However, based on your arti- 
cle, rationalization of an 
overwhelmingly “liberal” 
Democratic faculty appears 
to be well under way. If di- 
versity is a worthwhile goal, 
isn’t exposure to diverse 
political thought, values, 
and perspective important? 
Yes, those rare birds—intelli- 
gent conservatives—do 
exist. I would hope that 

my alma mater would give 
not only a thoughtful, but 
honest, objective response 
to this question. 


I. Marie Thomas Hyder ’73 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Tread with dismay in the ar- 

ticle on faculty political affil- 

iations the quote by Robert 
Brandon and his quote of 
John Stuart Mill that there 
will be lots of conservatives 
Duke will never hire [“De- 
bating Party Parity in Faculty 
Population,” Gazette, May- 
June 2004]. His arrogance 
even was quoted in the Lim- 
baugh Letter magazine. I 
‘recommend, at the very 
least, relieving him of his 
chairmanship of the philoso- 
phy department, plus, a very 
| thorough scrutiny of Duke’s 
hiring process. 
_ Lam appalled that there 
is even the tiniest hint of 
elitism in the faculty ranks. 
Lalso do not appreciate 
Michael Munger’s quest to 
tid conservative students of 
their “hypocrises.” He 
should not be allowed con- 
tact with students! That is 
not the purpose of a college 
—but instead to foster honest 








debate and to allowing stu- 
dents to reach their own con- 
clusion—not to indoctrinate. 
Iam mortified that Duke 
has such narrow-minded 
people as department chairs 
who think nothing of over- 
stepping their boundaries of 
influence. 


Elaine Uchiyama Brunjes 
BisNe 7 
Weatherby Lake, Missouri 


Sad Again 





Although the letter of Trish 
Youngs Myers [“Forum,” 
May-June 2004] includes 
an acknowledgment that 
“Duke is first and foremost 
a community of academic 
rigor and reason-based deci- 
sion making,” she makes no 
attempt to show how these 
qualities were evident in the 
acceptance of the lesbian 
and gay agenda. 

If “research data is (sic) 
very clear that sexual orien- 
tation is ‘hard wired’ by 
genetics and the brain’s bio- 
chemistry,” why not give 
readers the benefit of these 
clear data? As a scientist, I 
have watched for reports on 
the subject in major journals 
and remember no such clari- 
ty of data on the origin or 
causes of homosexuality. 

As an academician, I have 
been greatly impressed by 
the advancement of the ho- 
mosexual agenda as a classic 
example of the triumph of 
the political over the ration- 
al process. If Duke, or any 
other institution, developed 
a “research-based decision” 
in its response to the de- 
mands of the lesbians and 
gays, it would be quite news- 


worthy and enlightening. 

Providing a “safe, secure, 
and supportive environment 
in which to learn” does not 
seem to be an appropriate 
response to the nationally 
established images of gays 
and lesbians that are regu- 
larly released by the media. 
Duke seems to be coddling 
and promoting the prefer- 
ences of specific individuals 
in order to keep them paci- 
fied. A great institution is 
being abused. 


Joseph B. Harris Ph.D. ’59 
Washington, Georgia 


When I arrived on West 
Campus in 1946, all I had 
in the way of finances were 
the promises of the G.I. Bill. 
All IT owned in the world 
was either on my back or in 
a barracks bag “borrowed” 
from the Army. Although 

I was decidedly the pauper, 
I was treated like the prince, 
so I still wear my Duke ring, 
although the lettering on it 
is barely visible. 

In those days long past, 
the Chapel was the center- 
piece of the campus. Both 
Old and New Testament 
were required courses taught 
by learned and devout men. 
Now, however, with the 
treasures of the past consid- 
ered no more than historical 
oddities and the requirement 
that Bible be taught no 
longer valid, Duke is a 
changed place for me. I 
believe that the school has 
lost its way morally. 

The noise we hear is that 
of the Duke founders turning 
in their graves at the news 
that you have established a 
refuge for sexual perverts. 
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These are people who have 
willfully denied scriptural 
insights and conventions in 
the pursuit of the “forbidden 
fruit.” 

I realize that I am at- 
tempting to swim upstream 
against a fierce current laden 
with stones determined to 
interrupt my progress, but 
my conscience would forever 
trouble me if I did not 
express my Opinion. 

I realize that I have never 
joined any alumni organiza- 
tion and that my only con- 
tributions to the university 
have been anonymous, but 
my plans to establish a me- 
morial endowment are now 
forever canceled. 

My eyes will remain as 
wet as those of our ancient 
ancestors weeping for the 
lost security of Mount Zion. 


Ross O. Bridewell 49, 
A.M. ’60 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


Regrets or 
Self-interest? 
A friend of mine sent me a 
copy of your recent article 
on the sorry state of public 
apologias [“We Apologize,” 
May-June 2004]. You had a 
lot of interesting insights, but 
I was a little puzzled about 
the last paragraph. Were you 
presenting the Fiji Islanders’ 
celebration of contrition as 
an example of true repen- 
tance and remorse? 

I’m thinking back to 
Charles Dickens’ A Christ- 
mas Carol. Despite all that 
Scrooge goes through when 
forced by the three ghosts to 
review his life, the one thing 
that finally turns him around 
is direct confrontation with 
his own mortality. Sure, he 
feels bad about all the sor- 
row he’s caused other people 
and himself, but only when 
he sees his own gravestone 
does he at last fall to the 
ground and beg for a chance 
to change his ways. It’s not 


true remorse that does it: It’s 
the prospect of his own death 
and is, therefore, ultimately 
a selfish reclamation. 

Seems to me it’s much the 
same way with the Fijians. 
Wasn't the trigger for their 
apology a desire to end the 
“extended run of bad luck,” 
and wasn’t it therefore their 
self-interest that was really 
in play here? If life had been 
luckier, it seems doubtful 
their very public contrition 
would have taken place at all. 

Regardless, thanks for a 
most thought-provoking 


essay. 


Lee Gruenfeld, via e-mail 


I was quite surprised that Mr. 
Bliwise did not analyze the 
apology of the Duke medical 
team concerning the death 
of their teenage heart-trans- 
plant patient. 


Beth Yontz Marcadis 
B.S.N. ’58 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


“We Apologize” is a timely 
and well-written article, well 
worth the time I spent read- 
ing it. lam not familiar with 
Frank Rich and did not read 
his article in The New York 
Times. I think it should be 
noted that Justin Timberlake 
apologized only after de- 
nouncing Janet Jackson and 
blaming her for the whole 
fiasco. Moreover, he had 
received much flak from 
African-American artists in 
the music industry for the 
role he played, denouncing 
Jackson, and trying to ap- 
pear blameless. 

Elizabeth Burton 


Huntersville, North 
Carolina 


Up With Which He 
Will Hot Put 


I was excited to see that out- 
going President Nan Keo- 
hane was honored with a 
University Medal at the 


Founders’ Day celebration. 
In my mind, no amount of 
praise or recognition will 
ever be sufficient to thank 
this great lady for everything 
she has done for Duke dur- 
ing her tenure. It was my 
honor to meet her briefly 
during my twenty-fifth 
reunion in April 2001, and I 
was always flattered at her 
responses to my e-mails 
throughout the years. She 
never failed to take the time 
to write back, because that’s 
just the kind of lady she is. 

I must say, though, that I 
cringed at the wording of 
the citation as, I imagine, 
would our new president. 
Mr. Brodhead, welcome to 
Duke, the best four-letter 
word we know! Perhaps 
with your background in 
English, you can have Ms. 
Keohane’s citation correctec 
to read “...or the ever- 
enhanced facilities in which 
they live and learn....” As 
reported in the column on 
page two of the January- 
February ’04 issue of Duke 
Magazine, it read, “... or the 
ever-enhanced facilities that 
they live and learn in....” As 
homage to my dear mother, 
who taught high-school 
English for thirty years, I 
must remind you all that one 
should never end a phrase 
with a preposition! 

Only the best for you, 
Nan—at the risk of insulting 
you, you leave behind very 
large shoes to fill. We are 
indebted to you for dedicat- 
ing your past decade to our 
great university! 


Skip Heyman B.S. E. ’76 


Virginia Beach, Virginia 


Addition and 
Omission 





I have just received another 
fine edition of Duke Maga- 
zine. On page 14 are some 
interesting data on the Duk 
class of 2004. It is stated tha 
there were 1,563 under- 


graduate diplomas, 754 for 
women and 810 for men. 
However, 754 plus 810 is 
1,564, not 1,563. Did I miss 
something—or did you? 
More significant than that 
arithmetic glitch is what 
seems like a large number of 
double and triple majors. I 
don’t know whether national 
figures on such accomplish- 
ments are available, but I am 
impressed by the high pro- 
portion of undergraduates 
who complete two or three 
majors. Perhaps this phe- 
nomenon is worthy of a Duke 
_ Magazine story sometime. 


Jerrold H. Zar 
DeKalb, Illionois 


I read the Biotechnology for 
Business article [“Biotech- 
nology Boot Camp,” May- 
June 2004] with interest as it 
gives no reference to a simi- 
lar program started at Duke 
some twenty-nine years ago 
_ by my father, Charles K. 
-Bradsher, which is still run- 
ning as Chemistry for Ex- 
-ecutives. It’s great that the 
_ theme is growing, and I’m 
_ sure many executives in 
other fields could benefit 
from a short “re-education” 
in the field that they find 
themselves working. 
Marien Bradsher ’68 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
| 


-_—. | 
| Reviewing the 
‘Review 





Iwas gratified to see in Duke 
Magazine (July-August 2003) 
_areview of my book The 
Treatment: the Story of Those 

Who Died in the Cincinnati 
Radiation Tests (Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 2002); but it 
is sometimes difficult to 
‘recognize in Jeremy Sugar- 
‘man’s report the book I 
actually wrote. 

Dr. Sugarman says he 
can reach no conclusions 
about what happened in 
Cincinnati and relates none 





of the basic facts of the case; 
but perhaps some of your 
readers would wish to know 
these facts. 

From 1960 to 1972, 90 
percent of cancer patients 
were irradiated over their 
whole bodies, or sometimes 
half their bodies, in a lead- 
clad radiation room of the 
University of Cincinnati. 
Doctors funded by the De- 
partment of Defense wanted 
to see what would happen 
to troops on an atomic bat- 
tlefield. The patients 
thought they were being 
treated for their disease. 
Few had been acutely ill, yet 
twenty-one died within the 
critical first month. They 
suffered severe intestinal 
and other effects and be- 
came mentally deranged. 
Many “went steadily down- 
hill,” as the doctors put it, 
and succumbed to infection 
in the end, in the classic 
period of radiation injury. 

There are many kinds of 
evidence that cancer was 
not the object of the study. 
In eleven years, the re- 
searchers produced only one 
brief report on cancer, but 
voluminous studies on radia- 
tion injury. They chose pa- 
tients with the solid tumors 
least likely to be helped by 
whole-body radiation, and 
administered it in one con- 
tinuous dose, as if a nuclear 
blast. 

When the tests became 
partly known back in 1972, 
military funding was with- 
drawn. No cancer agency of- 
fered support, and the radia- 
tions ceased. 

Dr. Sugarman feels that 
The Treatment is “unclear” 
about what the patients 
would have consented to. 
The doctors themselves re- 
port that early patients were 
told only that “they were 
being treated for their dis- 
ease.” Consent forms were 
eventually introduced, but 
they never stated the real 
risk—a one-in-four chance 


of death within a month. 

The Treatment examines 
not just the DOD reports, 
but the complete hospital 
records released through the 
lawsuit of 1994, 5,000 pages 
of back files from the Uni- 
versity of California College 
of Medicine, and all the de- 
liberations on the case, pub- 
lished and unpublished, from 
Clinton’s Advisory Commit- 
tee of 1994-95. As it happens, 
both Dr. Sugarman and I 
were involved with the com- 
mittee. I was sent the draft 
chapters on Cincinnati and 
sent back my suggestions 
and corrections of fact. The 
committee’s final report is- 
sued a strong indictment, 
but one limited by Chair 
Ruth Faden’s ruling that no 
study could be made of hos- 
pital records or individual 
injuries or deaths. 

Dr. Sugarman does not 
mention the outcome of the 
legal action. The case was 
settled in 1999 for more 
than $5 million by thirteen 
researchers and three insti- 
tutions. A Republican judge, 
Sandra Beckwith, compared 
deeds of the researchers 
to the deeds condemned 
by Nuremberg. 

Dr. Sugarman is interested, 
he notes, in human rights, 
and I hope he will join me, 
and Duke University Press, 
in helping to make known 
the basic facts of the Cincin- 
nati experiments. 

Surely it is better to know, 
than not to know, what has 
happened to us. 


Martha Stephens 
Professor of English Emerita 
University of Cincinnati 


Please limit letters to 300 
words and include your full 
name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. 


We reserve the right to 

edit for length and clarity. 
Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 





The Chronicle 


Centennial 


Celebration 
October 1-3 


The Chronicle, Duke’s award- 
winning student newspaper, 
publishes its 100th volume in 
the 2004-2005 academic year. 
Former Chronicle staffers, 
as well as Duke grads active 
in media careers, are invited 
to campus October 1-3 to 
mark the anniversary. 


e Reconnect with fellow 
Chroniclers 


e Meet current students at 
the Career Networking 
event 


e Participate in the inaugural 
meeting of The Chronicle 
Alumni Network 


e Dance and dine at the gala 
birthday celebration 


e Hang out in 301 Flowers 
(so much is still the same!) 


Details and registration at 
www.chronicle.duke.edu/centennial 


Visit the same site to reserve your copy of 
Through These Doors: 100 Years of 
The Chronicle, a commemorative book 
featuring dozens of key front pages from 
the past century, plus essays by former 
editors and 
other campus figures. 


The Chronicle 5008 


A CENTURY OF NEWS AT DUKE 


September-October 2004 
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non Elected Bishop 


he Southeastern Jurisdiction of the 

United Methodist Church elected 

Duke’s William H. Willimon as a new 

bishop during the group's annual con- 
ference. Willimon, who joined the faculty of 
the Duke Divinity School in 1976, was named 
minister to the university in 1984 and dean 
of Duke Chapel and professor of Christian 
ministry five years later. 

“Duke Chapel is an amazing place to be,” 
Willimon says. “I’ve got the best job for a 
Methodist minister in the world. I’ve done it 
for twenty years and would have been happy 
to do it for the rest of my life.” 

Willimon assumes his new role in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, in September. He will be re- 
sponsible for appointing up to 200 pastors 
each year. He will also serve as “pastor to the 
pastors,” Overseeing as many as 600 at a time. 

In press accounts, Willimon was quoted as 
saying that what he will miss most about Duke 
will be the students and his “front-row seat 
on the next generation.” He told reporters 
that he hopes that his passion for engaging 
young people will carry over into his work as 
bishop. “We’ve lost lots of young people, al- 
most two generations. I want to get my church 
back in touch with this generation—it’s a 
great generation that God is doing amazing 
things with.” 


Pod Goes 


tT 





uke will distribute Apple iPods to in- 


an initiative to encourage creative 





uses of technology in education and 
campus life. The pocket-sized digital devices, 
which can store both audio and text material, 
will be preloaded with Duke-related content, 
such as information for freshman orientation 
and the academic calendar. A special Duke 
website modeled on the Apple iTunes site will 
make available, via iPod download, faculty- 
provided course content, including language 


lessons, music, recorded lectures, and audio = 


be Xe ks. 


Duke officials say the iPod distribution is 
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coming first-year students, as part of 


Jon Gardin 


Extros 


Shuffle Songs 


Backlight 


part of a pilot program between 
Duke and Apple Computer Inc. 
that will be evaluated after one 
year. Duke is paying for the proj- 
ect with strategic-planning funds 
that were set aside for one- 
time innovative technol- 

ogy purposes. The total 

cost of the project is ex- 
pected to reach $500,000 or more, which 
includes hiring an academic computing 
specialist for the project, grant funding for 
faculty, associated research costs, and the 
purchase of the iPods. 

“We're approaching this as an experiment, 
one we hope will motivate our faculty and 
students to think creatively about using dig- 
ital audio content and a mobile computing 
environment to advance educational goals 
in the same way that iPods and similar de- 


OI ET AU) Us, 
1,618 Total enrollment 
837 Male 
781 Female 
933 Caucasian 
277 Asian/Asian American 
181 African American 
100 Hispanic/Latino 
2 Native American 
1,350-1,500 SAT mid range 
+522. Top 10 in class 
Z > 475 Valedictorians 
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vices have had such a big im- 
pact on music distribution,” says 
Tracy Futhey, vice president for 
information technology. “We 
think the power and flexibility 
of these devices offer some 

real advantages over other 

media used to distribute 
educational content such as 
CD-ROMs and DVDs.” 

Futhey says she also expects students to 
develop their own content and interesting 
new uses for the devices. “I could easily ima- 
gine our student newspaper creating a week- 
ly or daily audio editorial that students could 
listen to as they walk across campus.” 


Inauguration Events: 


ichard H. Brodhead will officially 
become Duke’s ninth president on 
Saturday, September 18. The inau- 
guration will be the culmination of 
a weeklong celebration, with activities rang- 
ing from cultural and community events to 
discussions of global issues. 

Brodhead assumed Duke’s presidency on 
July 1, succeeding Nannerl O. Keohane, who 
stepped down after eleven years to return to 
teaching and research. A scholar of nine- 
teenth-century American literature, Brod- 
head previously was the dean of Yale College 
and the A. Bartlett Giamatti Professor of 
English at Yale University. 

His inaugural ceremony, to begin at 3:00 
p-m., will be held outdoors in the Duke Cha- 
pel Quadrangle. The public is invited to join 
the Duke community and invited guests for 





the event, which is expected to attract sev- 
eral thousand students and faculty and staff 
members, as well as guests from government, 
other colleges and universities, neighboring 
institutions, and others. The ceremony will be 
moved into Duke Chapel in case of rain. 
Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka is among 
those featured in a series of free inaugural 
events open to the public. Soyinka, a Ni 
gerian author and playwright who was the 
first African to win the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, will deliver the inaugural lecture at 
3:30 p.m., Friday, September 17, in the Grif 





fith Film Theater in the Bryan Center. That 
evening, Nigerian playwright Ola Rotimi’s 
iplay The Gods Are Not to Blame will be pre- 
sented in the Reynolds Theater in the Bryan 
Center. The play is open to the public; tick- 
ets may be purchased beginning August 23 
by calling (919) 684-4444 or ordering online 
‘at www.tickets.duke.edu. 

Also open to the public are panel discus- 
sions on Friday and Saturday. At 1:45 p.m., 
September 17, the first two discussions will 
take place in Von Canon rooms A and B in 
the Bryan Center. Victor J. Dzau, the new 
chancellor for health affairs and president 
and chief operating officer of the Duke Uni- 
versity Health System, will lead the session 
“Global Health.” Anne Allison, chair and 
associate professor of cultural anthropology, 
will moderate another session, “Globali- 
zation of Culture.” 

The second set of discussions will take place 
at 9:30 and 11:00 a.m. Saturday, September 





18, in Von Canon rooms A and C. Bruce 
Jentleson, director of the Terry Sanford In- 
stitute of Public Policy, will moderate a ses- 
sion, “Global Challenges.” Author Reynolds 
Price 55, James B. Duke Professor of Eng- 
lish, will moderate “Duke University: Past, 
Present, and Future.” 

The public is also invited to a free per- 
formance by the Duke Chorale/Wind Sym- 
phony in Baldwin Auditorium at 8:00 p.m., 
September 14. 

The final public event will be a Sunday 
worship service in Duke Chapel at 11:00 a.m. 
The preacher will be Richard Lischer, the 
James T: and Alice Mead Cleland Professor 
of Preaching at the Duke Divinity School. 

In addition to the public events, the uni- 
versity is organizing a weeklong series of ac- 
tivities that begins at 11:00 a.m. Saturday, 
September 11, with “Into the City,” a day of 
community service in Durham involving 
Duke students. Brodhead and his wife, Cyn- 
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"Oot building, under construction. 


The Nasher Museum of Art at Duke 
University, scheduled to open in 
~ October 2005, is named for Raymond 
D. Nasher '43, an internationally 
prominent art collector, philanthro- 
pist, and real-estate developer. 





thia Brodhead, will greet the students and 
visit some of the projects. 

Other activities in which Brodhead will 
participate include: 


¢ September 13, a Durham community 
celebration at the Lyon Park Clinic at the 
Community Family Life Center and the West 
End community in Durham 

¢ September 14, a meeting with first-year 
student leaders 

¢ September 15, a luncheon for employ- 
ees of Durham Regional Hospital 

¢ September 15, a reception for graduate- 
and professional-school students at the 
Fox Student Center at the Fuqua School 
of Business 

¢ September 16, a lunchtime gathering 
with Duke employees 

¢ September 16, a meeting with Duke 
Hospital employees. 
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new Center for Nicotine and Smok 

ing Cessation Research, an expan- 

sion and consolidation of the Duke 

Nicotine Research Program, will seek 
to develop, evaluate, and disseminate im- 
proved methods for quitting smoking. The 
center is being established with $15 million 
from Philip Morris USA. The funds will be 
distributed annually in $5-million incre- 
ments over the next three years. 

Consistent with Duke policy, the re- 
searchers will have sole responsibility for the 
direction of the research and will be free to 
publish the results of the research without 
prior review or approval from Philip Morris 
USA. The university will also retain the 
rights to any patents or other intellectual 
property arising from the center. 

The new center “will put Duke at the 
forefront of research into nicotine addiction 
and the development of tools that can help 


MAYA CYLINDER VASE 


smokers quit, offering them the opportunity 
to improve their health and quality of life,” 


says R. Sanders Williams M.D. ’74, dean of 


the medical school. 

Jed Re se, direc tor of the Duke Nic tine Re- 
search Program, research professor of biologi- 
cal psychiatry, and co-creator of the nicotine 
patch, will lead the center, with additional 
guidance from an independent scientific ad- 
visory board consisting of international ex- 
perts appointed by Duke. “Over the last twenty 
years, Our program has given rise to several 
promising quit-smoking methods,” says Rose. 
“Existing smoking-cessation methods have 
had limited success, with quit rates often 
falling below 15 percent after six months. 
There is an urgent need for more effective 
treatments. We now have a unique opportuni- 
ty to make more rapid progress toward solv- 
ing the problem of tobacco addiction.” 

Rose founded the Nicotine Research Pro- 
gram in 1979 at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. He moved the program to Duke 
in 1989. 


Gallery 





Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


n this vase we have a picture of 
the political, religious, and social 
life of the Classic-era Maya peo- 
ple of the Petén region of 
Guatemala. A Maya lord is depicted sit- 
ting cross-legged in front of his throne 
pillow, wearing a green jade pectoral 
and a green headdress, which would 
have been made of tail feathers from 
the male quetzal bird. These indicate 
his rank and role as inter- 
mediary between gods 
and men, ensuring the x 


| 


\ 


agricultural cycle ofsun 
and rain forthe maize = “:,* 
crop; the green is a refer- ah 
ence to the color of shoots = | 
of maize inthe spring.A <5 7) 
row of kakaw (cacao) 
beans is painted around 
the bottom, suggesting 
that this vessel was proba- | 
bly used for the foamy \ 
chocolate drink reserved 
for the Maya elite. 

This vase would have 
been part of elite ceremonial, 
banquet ware saved for spe- 


the vase reveals that 
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cial occasions and sometimes offered 
as diplomatic gifts. The worn top rim of 


used during the lord’s lifetime and 
buried with him for the afterlife. 
Maya artists did not have the potter's 
wheel. This vase was built by coiling 
long, rope-shaped pieces of clay into a 
cylinder. The artist would then smooth 
the sides using a seashell, pottery shard, 


SA 


or hand. The vessel was painted with a 
clay slip made of mineral pigments— 
chiefly iron ore—and clay diluted with 
water. Burnishing and slip painting 
helped make the vase waterproof. It 
was probably fired at low heat in a 
bonfire. 
The Nasher Museum of Art’s Pre- 
Columbian collection is known for 
its large number of painted Maya 
vases from ancient Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Belize. The 
collection also includes 
works from other cultures in 
that region, notably Colima, 
Veracruz, Teotihuacan, and 
Nayarit, and from such Latin 
= American countries as Costa 
ni ( (Rica, Panama, Ecuador, 
s Colombia, Peru, and Brazil. 
bs 
by 


this vessel was 
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me y P Cylinder Vase 

poy } Maya Lowlands, Guatemala 
4: 4 600-900 A.D. 

} Ceramic with red, orange, 

4 green, and black on white slip 

72x 5 */h inches 

\ Gift of William S. Judy, 1986 
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Prescription for Medical 
Education 


n the coming year, Duke’s medical school 
will institute significant curriculum 
changes to better prepare its graduates 
to cope with the rapid advances in med- 
ical science and to address such major issues 
as emerging diseases, the obesity epidemic, 
and economic pressures in health care. 

The new curriculum, planned over the past 
five years, will include changes such as inte- 
grating courses by topic instead of discipline, 
to reflect the blurred boundaries between 
basic and clinical sciences such as cell biolo- 
gy and genetics, says medical school dean R. 
Sanders Williams M.D. ’74. The curriculum 
will emphasize teaching students about tech- 
nological advances that may improve health 
care, such as personal digital assistants. Stu- 
dents will learn how to evaluate advances in 
technology and independently access infor- 
mation that will enhance the learning expe- 
rience, he says. 

The gold standard four-year medical school 
curriculum—with one year of basic science, 
one clinical year, one research year, and then 
one final clinical year—has been retained. 
However, the basic first-year science courses 
will now focus on three overarching topics: 
molecules and cells, the healthy body, and 
the body and disease. The second and fourth 
years—when students have direct contact 
with patients—have been modified so that 
students’ mastery of knowledge does not 
come solely through traditional apprentice- 
ship on the wards. Fourth-year students will 
be required to take a “capstone” course, de- 
signed to bring them up to date on the latest 
in scientific research, health systems, and the 
economics of health care. 

Another new course offered to students in 
the fourth year will cover the underlying 
causes of obesity and various treatment op- 
tions, including surgery. Duke is one of the 
first medical schools in the country to devel- 
op a multidisciplinary course, “Clinical Man- 
agement of Obesity,” on this topic. 


immersion in Aramaic 





ramaic, an ancient language thrust 
into the public ear this year by Mel 
Gibson’s film The Passion of the Christ, 
was what one scholar calls “the En- 
glish of the ancient world.” But researchers 
now worry that aspects of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are being overlooked by academies 
proficient only in other ancient languages. 


CHESS ACHIEVER 





Anna Levina ’07 


ike all chess players, Anna 

Levina plays with a quiet 

intensity, head bowed over 

the board in the deepest 
thought. But somehow, Levina—a wide- 
ly known and respected Woman FIDE 
(Fédération Internationale des Echecs) 
Master—seems even more serious. 
Every player earns the respect of her 
intense concentration. 

Levina isn’t too quick on the draw— 
as she, perhaps, would be the first to 
admit. She plays deliberately, eschew- 
ing the “speed chess” that has become 
popular in recent years. “It’s just a con- 
test to see who has the fastest hand,” 
she says. It took her six hours to grind 

| outa tie in the U.S. Chess Champion- 
ship game last year in Las Vegas—with 
just eight seconds left on the clock. 
But for Levina, who spends hours por- 
ing over problems and classic games 
before big tournaments and has worked 
for years on perfecting her game, slow 
and steady wins the race. At the recent 
| Ithaca Invitational Tournament, Levina 
entered as the lowest-ranked player 
but ended up winning all of her games. 
Growing up in the U.S.S.R., Levina 
took part in a different world of chess, 
one where the game sat, roughly, on the 
pedestal the U.S. affords only to foot- 
| ball. Things were quite different, she 
found, when she moved to Syracuse, 
New York, at age ten. The U.S. offered 
| 
i 
| 


ing by myself.” 


more tournaments, but hardly with 
the same attendant sense of glory. 
Levina trained with her father, also a 
competitive player; her mother 
‘approved of the chess only reluctantly 


| “Aramaic in Post-Biblical Judaism and Early 


Christianity,” a summer seminar taught at 
Duke, brought together fifteen fellows—pro- 
fessors and researchers from around the 
country—for six weeks of intensive language 
training and a chance to conduct short re- 
search projects under the guidance of lead- 
ing Aramaic scholars. 

| The summer seminar was taught by Duke 
orofessor Eric Meyers, director of the Grad- 
uate Program in Religion; University of 
Wyoming professor Paul Flesher, president 
of the International Organization of Targu- 
mic Study; and Duke professor Lucas Van 


Rompay, director of Duke’s Center for Late 





at first, preferring that her daughter 
study ballet. But the temptations of the 
game eventually won out. “They were 
just like toy soldiers to me,” Levina 
says of the beckoning chess pieces. “| 
saw my father play, and | started play- 


Duke first seriously crossed Levina’s 
radar screen two years ago, after she 
read an article in Chess Life detailing 
the chess team’s surprising tie with the 
team from the University of Texas at 
Dallas, a perennial powerhouse. Levina 
was considering a career in medicine, 
and Duke's prowess in the sciences 
impressed her further. 

In a sport historically dominated by 
men, Levina has struggled at times to 
gain the respect of her male competi- 
tors. The American Chess Federation 
took over administration of the U.S. 
Chess Championship in 2000 and 
combined the separate tournaments 
for men and women into a single con- 
test. The move meant that women were 
directly competing with men for the 
first time. Levina stood tall among the 
pioneers, and, in her words, “I had inci- 
dents. They don’t expect girls to win.” 
One particularly devastating moment 
came two years ago when Levina was 
falsely accused, in the middle of a 
match, of cheating. “l was completely 
thrown off balance,” she says. “I ended 
up losing the game.” 

Like any competitor, Levina has her 
superstitions. There's the little statuette 
of Merlin she used to tote along to 
matches and the lucky suit she wore 
for her first U.S. Championship in 


2002. She refuses to change pens to 
score a game after a win and says 
that changing clothes between games 
can also bring bad luck. “What would 
chess be without superstition?” she 
asks, smiling. 

The only woman on Duke's chess 
team, Levina excelled last December 
at the Pan American Intercollegiate 
Tournament in Miami. Playing at 
second board—Matt Hoekstra ’07 
and Konstantin Fastovets 07 played at 


Ancient Studies. It was funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

Aramaic was widely used in the Middle 
East and Southwest Asia from approximate- 
ly 700 B.C. to 700 A.D. It was the official 
language of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian empires before breaking into local 
dialects in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopota- 
mia. Today, it is spoken by an estimated half 
million people in the Middle East and 
Semitic diaspora. 

“One of the major debates over the last 
ten years has been the extent to which Jesus 
was familiar with Greek language, Greek cul- 





the first and third boards, respective- 
ly—Levina helped lead Duke to an 
upset over rival Stanford, a first-place, 
and a team standing of tenth overall. 
She hopes now to attract more top 
players to Duke’s team. “There was a 
recruiter who came to my [high] 
school, and that really affected me,’ 
she said. “l wish we could get more.... 
Chess Is just such a great addition to 
the community.” 

—Andrew Gerst '06 


ture, and Greek philosophy,” says Meyers. 
He sees Jesus as a typical Jew of his time, pri- 
marily speaking in Aramaic and learning in 
Hebrew. “The language issue is at the very 
core of this.” 

Aramaic is also important in biblical ar- 
chaeology, says Meyers, who has worked on 
such digs for more than three decades. He 
estimates that more than a third of all in- 
scribed artifacts discovered from the era of 
Roman rule of Palestine, in which Jesus lived, 
are in Aramaic. As an example, he cites a 
recent controversy over the ossuary purport- 
ed to have held the bones of Jesus’ brother 
James. Its authenticity is doubted, in part, 
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DRAWING ON WAR 


Biblio-file 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


t the height of the 

Crimean War (1854-56), 

Sir Henry Charles Eden 

Malet, a young British 
officer, recounted his experiences in a 
series of letters to his family. What dis- 
tinguishes these letters from other 
wartime correspondence is the accom- 
panying album of watercolors and 
sketches illustrating scenes that Malet 
mentioned in his letters. 

Born in 1835 to Sir Alexander 
Malet, a career diplomat, and his wife, 
Marian Dora Spalding Malet, Henry 
Malet began sketching at age six and 
developed this skill into adulthood. In 
1854, he was commissioned in the 
Grenadier Guards, and in May 1855, at 
the age of nineteen, he arrived on the 
Crimean Peninsula on the Black Sea 
(modern-day Ukraine). 


As the French and British waged 
war against the Russians, Malet 
recorded his observations in paintings 
and sketches. He sent some of his 
drawings home in his letters; others 
were saved and assembled into an 
album. The drawings range in size 
from roughly four-by-six inches to four- 
teen-by-twenty inches. 

Malet’s letters and drawings docu- 
ment scenes of the countryside, mili- 
tary life, and combat, as experienced 
by a young officer and amateur artist. 
Images include the siege of Sevastopol 
and the battles of Balaklava, Inkerman, 
Mamelon Hill, and Malakoff Tower. The 
paintings attest to Malet’s desire to 
record the war and to serve as an eye- 
witness for those not present. 

After the war, his family sent him to 
Montreal to thwart an undesirable ro- 





Redan, September 8, 1855 

By Sir Henry Charles Eden Malet 
Watercolor from the Malet 
Family Papers. 


mance. He remained in North America 
through the early 1860s, traveling to 
Washington and Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, to witness and sketch scenes 
of the American Civil War. 

This album is part of a larger collec- 
tion of more than 6,000 items, “the 
Malet Family Papers, 1808-1937.” This 
collection consists mostly of correspon- 
dence among various family members, 
as well as prominent contemporaries. 
Lady Marian Dora Malet’s diary, finan- 
cial papers, and photographs round 
out the collection. The Malet Family 
Papers were acquired by Duke in sever- 
al purchases between 1970 and 1990. 


he says, because the Aramaic inscribed on it 
is typical of a period much later than Jesus’. 

Various ancient texts important to the 
history of Christianity or Judaism were origi- 
nally written in dialects of Aramaic, includ- 
ing some of the Dead Sea Scrolls, a portion 
of the Jewish Midrash commentaries, and 
biblical translations and commentaries by 
the early church in Syria. 

The seminar touched on a more modern 
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issue: the use of Aramaic in The Passion of 


the Christ. In a session “What language did 
Jesus speak?” the three co-instructors agreed 
that archaeological evidence, surviving man- 
uscripts, and Jesus’ eighteen Aramaic words 
recorded in the New Testament indicate 
that Jesus, indeed, spoke Aramaic. But they 


took issue with the particular dialect of 


Aramaic chosen for Gibson’s movie, Syriac, 
because it likely emerged in Christian com- 





munities in Syria after the time of Christ. 

Flesher, who had previously interviewed 
the movie’s language consultant, explains 
that Hebrew or Arabic words were occa- 
sionally used to approximate Syriac Aramaic 
ones. Van Rompay is unimpressed. “None of 
these actors,” he says, “not even Jesus him- 
self [in the movie], would have passed my 
Aramaic exam.” 


Settlement with the 
Santillans 


early a year and a half after seventeen- 
year-old Jésica Santillan died from a 
botched heart-lung transplant at Duke 
Hospital, the result of mismatched 
blood types, Duke University Health System 
(DUHS) has agreed to pay an undisclosed 
sum of money to her family. The terms of the 
settlement are to be kept confidential under 





court order. 

Jésica Santillan, living in Mexico, was di- 
agnosed with restrictive cardiomyopathy, 
characterized by an enlarged heart that 
pressed on her lungs. After illegally immigrat- 
ing with her family to the United States in 
search of new organs, she spent three years 
on the organ waiting list before receiving a 
new heart and lungs, which were transplant- 
ed at Duke in February 2003. 

According to a statement from William J. 
Fulkerson, chief executive officer of Duke 
Hospital, “We believe the agreement the 
court has approved is fair and equitable for 
both the Santillan family and for Duke. 

“We mourn the death of Jésica Santillan 
and remain committed to learning from this 
tragedy to benefit others. Duke University 
Health System has established additional 
patient-safety programs to ensure that the 
procedural errors that occurred in this case 
cannot be repeated. Equally important, the 
safety of the nation’s organ-transplant sys- 
tem has been significantly strengthened. All 
who will receive life-saving organ trans- 
plants in the future will benefit from these 
important changes.” 


Wings and Whales 

ind-tunnel tests of scale-model 
humpback whale flippers have 
revealed that the scalloped, bum- 
py flipper is a more efficient wing 
design than is currently used by the aero- 
nautics industry on airplanes. The tests show 
that bump-ridged flippers produce more lift 









and less drag 


bo. gif than comparably 
a 


on 






sized sleek flippers. 
The tests were reported by 
fluid-dynamics engineer Laurens Howle of 
the Pratt School of Engineering, along with 
Frank Fish of West Chester University and 
David Miklosovic and Mark Murray of the 
U.S. Naval Academy. They reported their 
findings in the May 2004 issue of Physics of 
Fluids. 

In the study, the team first created two 
approximately scale models of humpback 
pectoral flippers—one with the characteris- 
tic bumps, called tubercles, and one without. 
‘The models were machined at Duke, from 
thick, clear polycarbonate. Testing was con- 
ducted in a low-speed closed-circuit wind 
tunnel at the U.S. Naval Academy in An- 
mapolis, Maryland. 

_ The sleek flipper performance was similar 
to a typical airplane wing. But the tubercle 
flipper exhibited nearly 8 percent better lift 
properties, and withstood stalling at a 40 per- 
cent steeper wind angle. The team was par- 
ticularly surprised to discover that the flipper 
with tubercles produced as much as 32 per- 
cent lower drag than the sleek flipper. 

_ “The simultaneous achievement of in- 
creased lift and reduced drag results in an 
increase in aerodynamic efficiency,” Howle 
explains. 

The findings could have significant impli- 
cations for airplane wing and underwater 
vehicle design. Increased lift (the upward 
force on an airplane wing) at higher wind 
angles affects how easily airplanes take off 
and helps pilots maneuver more easily dur- 
ng landing. And improved resistance to 
stalling would add a new margin of safety to 
uircraft flight. 

As whales move through the water, the 
cubercles disrupt the line of pressure against 
he leading edge of the flippers. The row of 


a 
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tubercles sheers the flow of water and redi- 
rects it into the scalloped valley between 
each tubercle, causing swirling vortices that 
roll up and over the flipper to actually en- 
hance lift properties. 

“The swirling vortices inject momentum 
into the flow,” says Howle. “This injection of 
momentum keeps the flow attached to the 
upper surface of the wing and delays stall to 
higher wind angles.” 


f the emotional memory of a traumatic 
car accident or the thrill of first love are 
remembered with a special resonance, it 
is because they engage different brain 
structures than do normal memories, say 
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Duke researchers reporting in a June issue of 
the journal Neuron. 

Their new study provides clear evidence 
from humans that the brain’s emotional cen- 
ter, called the amygdala, interacts with mem- 
ory-related brain regions during the formation 
of emotional memories, perhaps to give such 
memories their indelible emotional reso- 
nance. 

The study was conducted by Florin Dolcos, 
Kevin LaBar, and Roberto Cabeza. Dolcos 
is a research associate in the Brain Imaging 
and Analysis Center; LaBar and Cabeza 
are assistant and associate professors of psy- 
chological and brain sciences, respectively. 
They are also on the faculty of the Center 
for Cognitive Neurosciences. Their research 
was supported by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

According to Dolcos, the researchers were 
seeking evidence for the “modulation hypoth- 
esis” —evidence that the brain’s emotional 
region modulates activity in the memory re- 
gions to form an emotional memory. “This 
idea was supported by animal research, but 
the evidence from neurologically intact hu- 
mans was scarce and indirect. So, our goal was 
to find the right method that would allow us 
to demonstrate that this phenomenon hap- 
pens in humans, too.” 

The researchers exposed volunteer sub- 
jects to a slideshow of both positive and neg- 
ative images. The negative images were a 
erisly display of aggressive acts and injured 
people; the positive pictures presented the 
viewer with scenes of romance or sporting 


FOOTBALL PLAYER KILLED 





icah Harris, a rising senior 

on the Duke football team, 

died in an automobile 

accident June 12. He was 
twenty-one years old. 

A native of Poland, Ohio, and 2001 
graduate of Poland Seminary, Harris 
was traveling north on Interstate 85 
on his way to Richmond when his car 
ran off the road and struck a tree. 
Police reported that he was killed im- 
mediately upon impact. 

Harris played in thirty-four career 
games for the Blue Devils, making 
twenty-two starts as an outside line- 
backer and defensive end. For his ca- 
reer, he recorded 124 tackles, nineteen 
tackles for loss, six and a half quarter- 
back sacks, and one interception. 


. ) www.goduke.com 
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triumph. Neutral pictures were also part of 
the slideshow: a building, a person shopping 
ina mall 

Chroughout the slideshow, participants’ 


brain activ Ity Was monitored using func tional 
magnetic resonance imaging that measured 
blood flow to different regions of the brain. 
Following the show, the researchers tested par- 
ticipants’ memory of the images they viewed. 

\s expected, says Dolcos, “we found evi- 
dence that the interaction between the emo- 
tional and memory regions occurred more 
systematically and consistently during the 
formation of emotional memories than dur- 


And 


we found that the subjects showing greater 


ing the formation of neutral memories. 


successful encoding activity in the emotion- 


al region also had greater activity in the 


memory regions.” 
“We also found in- 


According to Cabeza, 


dications that some regions within 







the medial temporal lobe may 
ie a actually be more specialized 
for encoding neutral informa- 
tion. We don’t know exactly 
what the processes involved 
are, or why these regions are 

engaged. But we speculate 

that the regions that were 


more activated for emo- 
tional stimuli are involved 


the meaning of the images, 
whereas those that are more 
activated by neutral stimuli 
reflect perceptual processing.” 
The findings not only establish the 
functional link between the emotion- 
al and memory areas, says Cabeza, but also 
hint at differences within the memory areas 
that should be the subject of further studies. 
As part of their research, the authors are 
now exploring the role of these brain regions 
during the retrieval of well-consolidated 
emotional memories. 

Cabeza says that better delineation of the 
role of the amygdala in emotional memory 
could aid understanding of post-traumatic 
stress disorder—especially such phenomena 
as flashbacks of traumatic memories. 
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ifty years after the release of Gojira in 
Japan, Rialto Pictures is re-releasing the 
original version of the movie Godzilla. 
While Americans may remember it as 
a cheesy monster movie that spawned dozens 
of equally cheesy sequels, Gojira was, for its 
intended Japanese audiences, something of 
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in semantic processing of 


a cinematic explosion. For a population dev- 
astated by war, it signaled and symbolized the 
rebirth of a nation, says Anne Allison, chair 
of Duke’s cultural anthropology department. 

“It was really an icon of the postwar,” says 


Allison, 


forthcoming book Millennial Monsters, which 


who writes about Godzilla in her 


is about the globalization of Japanese chil- 
dren’s entertainment. 

“In part, Godzilla is a symbol of the atom- 
ic bomb and the tragedy that befell Japan in 
the final days of the war. But, in part, Godzilla 
is a symbol of Japan’s future, and its recon- 
struction into a newly technologized power 
following the war,” she says. 

The movie does not have the scenes fea- 
turing actor Raymond Burr that were added 
to the American release (“Gojira” was a com- 
the Japanese 


bination of “gorilla” and “kujira,” 
1 J 


word for “whale,” but was changed to “God- 
zilla” in the American version.) In addition, 
about a half-hour cut from the original has 
been restored. 

Many of the deleted scenes contained ref- 
erences to atomic energy and nuclear bombs, 
Allison says. “For Japanese, it was very clear 
that the movie was a commentary on the 
atomic bomb. For Americans, this message 
was muted because these references were 
taken out.” ( 
bol of a changed Japan: devastated and vic- 


i0dzilla was also a powerful sym- 


timized by war, yet also beginning to rebuild. 
Godzilla, sleeping peacefully on the ocean 
floor, is awakened and mutated by atomic 
testing on the Bikini Atoll. 

“It’s a sign of the future, too, because God- 





zilla has changed—it has the body of an an- 
cient lizard, but is a nuclear weapon at the 
same time,” she says. 

The film represented the rebirth of the pre- 
viously vibrant Japanese film industry. Tohe 
Studios made the movie with the nation’s tor 
names, spent more money on it than any other 
Japanese movie to date, and planned from 
the start to export it to the United States. 

“Godzilla was supposed to be the first post- 
war blockbuster,” “Ironically, most 
people in the Western world think of it as a 
cheesy monster film. In Japan, that was not 


she says. 


the case. It was considered to be a high- 
quality film. There are people who are stil 


proud of Godzilla 


Observing Osteoarthritis 


edical center researchers have 
found that a device developed te 
scan computer circuit boards for 
defects can detect the earliest 
signs of hand osteoarthritis. 

[he thermal scanner, sensitive enough to 
detect differences of a tenth of a degree Fahr- 
enheit, revealed that the temperature of fin- 
ger joints is proportional to the severity of 
osteoarthritis. The study showed that finger 
joints are warmer than average—a sign of 
inflammation—in the first stage of osteo- 
arthritis. X-rays, the standard clinical tech- 
nique for diagnosing osteoarthritis, produce 
inconclusive findings at this early stage of 
the disease, says Virginia Kraus, a rheuma- 


Gojira: cinematic 
symbol of Japan, 
after the bomb 
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-tologist and associate professor of medicine 
at the medical center. 

The researchers’ temperature scans also 
showed that, as osteoarthritis symptoms in- 

creased in severity, the joints tended to cool. 
The researchers’ analysis showed that the 

progressively cooler joint temperatures cor- 
-telate with increasing disease severity re- 
vealed in X-rays of the same joints. 

Thermal scanning holds promise for de- 
_tecting osteoarthritis in the first stage of the 
disease, before joint changes become appar- 
‘ent on X-rays and before symptoms such as 
pain and joint enlargement appear. “As we 
learn more about early stages of the disease, 
I think we’ll be able to intervene earlier, 
»when there will be more chance of making a 
difference,” Kraus says. 


War’s Comic Side 












orld War II has been exhaustively 
studied, but Duke professor Clare 
Tufts is investigating one aspect 
of the war that has received little 
attention: the French comics front. 

After Germany subdued France in the sum- 
mer of 1940, the country was divided into a 
German-occupied North, including Paris, and 
a southern territory overseen by the French 
Vichy administration. The French Resistance, 
based in London, opposed both governments. 
One way each group sought to win the hearts 
and minds of French citizens, especially chil- 
dren, was through comics. 
| That is the conflict that Tufts, a Romance 
studies professor of the practice, is research- 
ing. And with help from Duke Libraries, she 
is also creating a collection of French comics 

tom 1937 to 1947 that, when complete, could 
well be the largest public collection of its 
ind, she says. 

“Comic books and comic art are actually an 
enormous part of French culture,” Tufts says, 
‘much more important than in this country.” 







Le Journal de Mickey: licensed from 
Walt Disney by French company until 1944 








Before the war, American comics, such as the 
Walt Disney-licensed Le Journal de Mickey, 
were popular. Domestic comics were also suc- 
cessful, with most being published in Paris. 

When the Germans conquered the coun- 
try in 1940, publishers of a number of comics 
had to make political accommodations. Some, 
including the publisher of Le Journal de Mic- 
key, fled to Vichy. A few of the comics, such 
as the Catholic-supported Coeurs Vaillants 
(Valiant Hearts), overtly endeared themselves 
to the Vichy administration by printing Vi- 
chy political propaganda. 

Other publishers stayed in Paris and were 
tolerated or even supported by the Germans. 
The pages of Vincent Krassousky’s comic Vica, 
which was created in Paris during the occupa- 
tion, reveal a Nazi influence. Vica comics de- 
pict a French sailor who travels the world 
and uncovers, according to its author, Jewish 
conspiracies to turn the Allied countries 
against Germany. 

The French Resistance used comics, as well. 
One communist-influenced comic, which be- 
gan appearing in 1944 after the Germans re- 
treated from Paris, was called Vaillant (Valiant). 
One issue of Vaillant shows its young French 
hero, “Fifi,” ambushing a German convoy. 

After the war, Vica and Coeurs Vaillants 
were shut down by the post-liberation gov- 
ernment as punishment for their political 
support of the Nazis and the Vichy govern- 
ment, and some cartoonists were singled out 
for their actions. Krassousky, for instance, was 
tried for breach of state security, sentenced 


to a year in prison, and fined 1,000 francs. 
Tufts tells his tale in the Spring 2004 issue of 
the International Journal of Comic Art. 

Tufts recently returned from Paris with 
another five comics and a children’s book. 
(Her best sources are a pair of small shops in 
Paris that cater to comic collectors.) Her col- 
lection of wartime publications now stands 
at sixty-eight items, including comic books, 
newspaper supplements, and weekly comic 
magazines. 


qn www.dukenews.duke.edu/comics_0704.html# 


Cancer's “Master Switch” 


here’s a “master switch” that cancer cells 

use to dispatch protective messages to 

nearby blood vessels, fortifying the ves- 

sels against deadly onslaughts of radi- 
ation. The messages enable blood vessels to 
survive and ultimately nourish any remaining 
cancer cells that escape toxic radiation ther- 
apy. These findings by researchers at Duke 
were published in the May 2004 issue of 
Cancer Cell. 

Radiation biologists from the Comprehen- 
sive Cancer Center identified the master 
switch as a protein called “Hypoxia Inducible 
Factor” (HIF-1) that turns on production of 
these protective messages. With radiation 
therapy and experimental drugs, they sup- 


pressed HIF-1 in animals with cancer, suc- 
cessfully inhibiting blood-vessel growth and, 
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HAEFELI’S WORLD 


(Cartoons from New Yorker contributor 


William Haefeli 75 





“You have the air of a man who 


peaked in high school.” 


thereby, the tumors they nourish. The Duke 
scientists hope to test this potential new com- 
bination therapy in humans in the near future. 

The Duke discovery follows dozens of re- 
cent developments in the field of anti-angio- 
genesis, in which scientists have attempted 
to block specific proteins that give rise to or 
protect tumor-feeding blood vessels. The 
most noteworthy success has been Avastin, 
the first drug to be approved by the FDA to 
patients 
spreading colorectal cancer. Avastin inhibits 
the protein VEGF and has been shown to 
extend patients’ lives when taken together 


suppress angiogenesis in with 


with chemotherapy. 

Principal investigator Mark Dewhirst, pro- 
fessor of radiation oncology at the medical 
center, and first author Benjamin Moeller, a 
graduate student in the Duke M.D./Ph.D. 
program, say their technique of suppressing 
HIF-1 expression could, theoretically, be a 
more potent inhibitor of blood vessel sur- 
vival than the current approach of just sup- 
pressing a single protein, such as VEGE 

Approximately half of all cancer patients 
in the U.S 
py. However, the success of the therapy de- 
pends largely on how sensitive a tumor’s blood 


. are treated with radiation thera- 


vessels are to radiation. If blood vessels in 
the tumor survive after radiation, they can 
provide nutrients to the surviving cancer cells 
to begin rebuilding the tumor. Thus, knowing 
how HIF-1 works inside cancer cells is criti- 
cal to manipulating its behavior and making 
blood vessels more responsive to radiation. 
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Controversial Conference 


espite controversy surrounding the 
plans, Duke has agreed to host the 
fourth National Student Conference 
of the Palestine Solidarity Move- 
ment (PSM) on October 15-17, citing prin- 


ciples of free speech and a commitment to 





providing an environment for the safe and 
open airing of controversial ideas. 

Hosting the event does not imply that the 
university endorses the views expressed, says 
John Burness, senior vice president for pub- 
lic affairs and government relations. “Rather, 
it reaffirms our commitment to academic 
freedom, a core value embraced by Presi- 
dent Brodhead, our board of trustees, and 
other leaders of our university.” 

The controversy began in July when an 
announcement that Duke would host the 
conference was posted on the PSM’s web- 
site. In response, an online petition drive, 
aimed at persuading Brodhead to deny per- 
mission for the conference to be held on 
campus, was organized by at least one pro- 
Israel organization. By late July, the petition 
had attracted more than 2,000 signatures. 

Officials from the student-affairs office met 
with representatives from Hiwar, the Duke 
student group organizing the conference, to 
make certain that they comply with all uni- 
versity procedures. Past conferences at other 
universities have attracted protests and de- 
monstrations, and the Hiwar students agreed 
to continue to meet regularly with Duke 
officials to ensure that the conference would 
be held in a safe, orderly, and secure envi- 
ronment. 

“We've been told that these previous con- 
ferences examined issues involving the con- 
flict between Israel and the Palestinians, and 
called upon colleges and universities to di- 
vest the stock they hold in companies doing 
business with Israel,” Burness says. 

“Obviously, such discussions are contro- 
versial and have the potential to evoke strong 
responses from many sides. Indeed, like the 
three universities that hosted the confer- 
ence previously, Duke has already received 
numerous messages from people urging it to 
reject the conference, as well as from others 
expressing support for the event.” 

Duke’s Freeman Center for Jewish Life is- 
sued a statement expressing dismay that the 
PSM conference had not condemned terror- 
ism and had tacitly endorsed terror as a le- 
gitimate tool. The statement also urged the 
campus community to use the occasion as a 
learning opportunity, and noted that “at- 
tempts to block the conference not only are 


unlikely to succeed, but will draw more at- 
tention to the conference and its messages.” 

The hope, says Burness, is to “provide an 
educational moment for our community by 
focusing attention on one of the most im- 
portant issues of our time, about which 
there are many conflicting opinions on our 
campus and across the world. The confer- 
ence also will help remind us why universi- 
ties have such a special role to play in en- 
couraging the open debate and free speech 
that undergird our democracy.” 


Lemur Learning 


ntil now, primatologists believed le- 
murs to be primitive, ancient offshoots 
of the primate family tree, with far 
less intelligence than their more so- 
phisticated cousins, monkeys, apes, and hu- 
mans. But at the Duke Primate Center, with 
the gentle touch of his nose to a computer 
screen, Aristides, a ringtail lemur, is teaching 
psychologist Elizabeth Brannon a startling 
scientific lesson—that lemurs are, indeed, 
intelligent creatures. 

Brannon is using touch-screens, Plexiglas 
boxes holding raisins, and buckets hiding 
grapes to establish that ringtails such as Ar 
istides and his mongoose lemur cousins pos- 
sess a surprising ability to learn sequences of 
pictures and to discriminate quantities. While 
Brannon’s work is at a preliminary stage, its 
initial results lead her to believe that such 
studies could mark the dawning of a new ap- 
preciation of lemur intelligence, and offer 
important evolutionary insights into the na- 
ture of intelligence in primates. 

Brannon, an assistant professor of psycho- 
logical and brain sciences and a member of 
Duke’s Center for Cognitive Neuroscience, 
says lemurs are living models for the ancient 
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Cyborgs 


y the late twentieth century, 
our time, a mythic time, 
we're all chimeras, theorized 
and fabricated hybrids of 


machine and organism; in short, we are 


cyborgs,” observed Donna Haraway, the 
eminent cultural theorist and feminist 
author of Simians, Cyborgs & Women, 
the collection of essays, first published 
between 1978 and 1989. Decades 
later, Haraway's words hold true; tech- 


nological advances continue to blur the 


boundary between organism and ma- 
chine, threatening to obscure that 
which makes us human. 

And just what is that? Some say 
“language.” Descartes called it “the 
immaterial soul.” But the question 
remains for students of Cultural Anthro- 
pology and Anatomy 143/ Women’s 
Studies 115: Cyborgs, a fittingly cross- 
listed, hybrid of a course, with the aim 
of revealing, through the often unset- 
tling manifestations of machinery in 
our lives—indeed in our bodies—its rel- 
evance to almost any current dialogue. 


From pop culture to religion to mass 


media, medicine, and the military, the 
course covers more than any single 
human really can—which is why, begin- 
ning last year, three professors decided 


to share the teaching load. 


The class, open to sixty students 


Kathy Rudy, professor of women’s stud- 
ies, explores the ethical and policy 
implications of genetic technologies— 
what it means, for instance, that we 
could manipulate the genes of our off- 
spring; Anne Allison, professor of cultur- 
al anthropology, examines the repre- 
sentation of cyborgs in pop culture, 
drawing on her research in Japanese 
anime; and Giiven Giizeldere, professor 
of philosophy, who also directs the 
freshman FOCUS program called 
“Exploring the Mind,” looks at the 
boundaries between humans, animals, 
and machines, evaluating historical 
Claims for human uniqueness through 
studies of animal cognition and artifi- 
cial intelligence. 

“We wanted to teach it together 
because we all wanted to learn from 
each other,” says Guzeldere, who, like 
Rudy and Allison, sits in on lectures when 
he isn’t giving them. “This is a lot of 
material. Enough for five classes, I'd say. | 
took a lot of notes and asked a lot of 
questions last semester, because what 
Kathy and Anne reinforce is that these 
boundaries aren’t so well defined. And | 


don’t think there’s anything bad in that. 


But how is it that a physical being like 
myself has come to be a being that can 
think, feel emotion, be introspective, 
and have spiritual experiences? That's 


Prerequisite 
None 


Reading 
Donna Haraway, “The Cyborg 
Manifesto” 


Andy Clark, Natural-Born Cyborgs: 
Minds, Technologies, and the Future 
of Human Intelligence 


Steve Mann, Cyborg: Digital Destiny 
and Human Possibility in the Age of 
the Wearable Computer 


Steven Shaviro, Connected 
Steven Johnson, Interface Culture 


Glenn McGee, The Perfect Baby 


Assignments 
Three short (five to seven page) 
position papers: 


Unit 1: Write an essay on one’s own 
interactions with a specific technology 


Unit 2: Formulate a policy plan for 
Human Genome Project 


Unit 3: Write an essay on the body 
as interface with the world and the 
consequences of prosthetic alterations. 


Each paper counts for one-third of 


__ this fall, is divided into equal thirds: 


orimate mind. Prosimians, including lemurs 
ind related species, split off from the primate 
ine some 55-million years ago, evolving inde- 
»endently of anthropoids and humans. “One 
f the main threads of my research has been 
o understand how the human mind became 
0 sophisticated numerically,” she says. “A big 
sue is whether primates have specific adap- 
ations for such cognitive abilities that differ 
om other animals. And prosimians are a great 
odel for these basal primate adaptations.” 
When she and her student researchers be- 
an to offer ringtails the chance to use a touch- 
reen to recognize images for a sugar-lump 
ward, the animals literally jumped at the 
hance. “The ringtails live in social groups, 
hich could be distracting, and they’re com- 
letely free to just ignore us and the appara- 
s. Despite these possible complications, 
e found they would completely, voluntarily 
ome over to the screen and participate.” 


an interesting question to me.” 





the final grade 


Bad Environment, 
Bad Health 


hy do certain people become ill 
from exposure to certain environ- 
mental agents, while others re- 
main healthy? Researchers at 
Duke’s new Center for Comparative Biology 
of Vulnerable Populations will try to find 
out. According to Duke officials, the center 
could explore the health implications of many 
major North Carolina problems, including 
exposure to air pollution, animal waste from 





commercial operations, pesticides, and the 
molds and bacteria that result from floods 
after such disasters as hurricanes. 

“Our center will seek to understand how 
biological, physiological, and social aspects 
of vulnerability alter the effect of environ- 
mental toxins on human health,” says David 





Professors 
Given Guzeldere grew up in Istanbul, 
Turkey. He did his undergraduate work 
in computer engineering and earned a 
Ph.D. in cognitive science. He has 
always been fascinated, he says, with 
the workings of the mind. 

Anne Allison is chair of the cultural 
anthropology department. She earned 
her Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 
Her research focuses on socio-econom- 
ic relations in postwar Japan, and she 
has written two books on the topic. 

With a broad range of scholarly 
interests, Kathy Rudy, who earned 
both her M.Div. and Ph.D. at Duke, 

has long explored the relationship 
between medicine and the body and 
society's role in that. In addition to 
her appointment in Women’s Studies, 
she sits on the steering committee 

for the Kenan Ethics Institute and 
participates in the Duke-UNC Bioethics 
Research Group. 


A. Schwartz, chief of pulmonary and critical 
care medicine at Duke Medical Center and 
director of the new center. 

Launched with $2.6 million from the Na- 
tional Institute of Environmental Health Sci- 
ences, the center will provide training and 
laboratory facilities for unraveling how inter- 
actions between genes and the environment 
lead to disease. Facilities will include a DNA 
analytical facility capable of screening the 
activity of thousands of genes and an inhala- 
tion toxicology facility for controlled labora- 
tory testing of environmental exposures. 

The multidisciplinary center will span both 
the campus and medical center, including 
members from the medical school, the Ni- 
cholas School for the Environment and 
Earth Sciences, the law school, and Arts & 
Sciences. The university has committed an 
additional $1 million to support the center 
and will provide approximately 19,000 square 
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feet of laboratory and office space. 

Che center team will apply its findings both 
to advance medicine and to encourage shifts 
in environmental policy, Schwartz says. With 
an emphasis on community outreach, the 
center will offer education to North Carolina 
schools and other groups about environ- 
mental health. In turn, environmental issues 
of public concern to North Carolina residents 


will serve to guide new lines of research. 


Angling to Reduce 
“Bycatch’ 
ach year, large numbers of whales, sea 


birds, sea turtles, and other marine spe- 
cies are accidentally maimed or killed 





after becoming ensnared in commercial 
fishing gear. A new international compe- 





in Brief 


tition, supported in part by the Nicholas 
School through the Marine Wildlife By- 
catch Consortium, is intended to help ad- 
dress the problem by awarding a $25,000 
grand prize for the best new fishing gear 
designed to reduce “bycatch.” 

The International Smart Gear Competi- 
tion is open to anyone. The top prize will be 
awarded to the designer of the gear that of- 
fers the most practical, cost-effective meth- 
od for reducing bycatch of any species. In 
addition to the prize money, the winner will 
receive assistance in bringing the design to 
market. 

The judges will be scientists, policy ex- 


perts, seafood suppliers, conservationists, 


and gear technologists from a coalition of 


government, university, nonprofit, and in- 
dustry partners, including the Marine Wild- 
life Bycatch Consortium, the American 
Fisheries Society, the Center for Sustainable 
Aquatic Resources, NOAA 
Fisheries, the World Wildlife 
Fund, the National Fisheries 
Institute, and the Fisheries 
Conservation Foundation. 
Entanglement in fishing 
gear was identified as the 
leading threat to marine mam- 
mals around the globe in a 
recent report from the U.S. 
Oceans Commission. Con- 
ventional fishing gear often 
does not allow fishermen to 
target their catch to specific 
species. As a result, nontar- 
geted species, such as whales, 
sea turtles, and birds, are of- 
ten caught in the gear or nets. 





F& Four Duke faculty members, as well as 
Duke President Richard H. Brodhead,were 
among the 202 men and women recently 
elected to the prestigious American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. The new members from 
Duke are Paul L. Modrich, James B. Duke 
Professor of biochemistry and Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute (HHMI) investigator; 
Joseph R. Nevins, James B. Duke Professor 
of molecular genetics and HHMI investiga- 
tor; Stuart L. Pimm, Doris Duke Chair of 
conservation ecology; and Anne Firor Scott, 
W.K. Boyd Professor of history emerita. 


*® John V. Brown, visiting director of the 
Duke Jazz Ensemble in 2003-04, has been 
appointed director of the jazz program and 
assistant professor of the practice of music. 
An accomplished jazz and classical musi- 
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cian— he plays the double bass—he has 
performed with many of the greats, in- 
cluding Wynton and Ellis Marsalis, Rose- 
mary Clooney, Nicholas Payton, and Mark 
Whitfield. He received a Grammy nomina- 
tion for his performance and co-writing on 
Nnenna Freelon’s!995 release, Shaking Free. 


*® Under a new agreement between 
the Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy 
and the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, Duke will offer reduced tuition each 
year for two or three Army officers to earn 
master’s degrees in public policy. After com- 
pleting Duke’s two-year master’s program 
with courses in political analysis, leader- 
ship and management, ethics, economics, 
international relations, and political sci- 
ence, officers will return to West Point. 


Hoop Dreams Come True 


ne Saturday morning in late Jur 
Gregory Parrish, an eleven-year-ol 
attendee of the Hoop Dreams Ba 

ketball Academy, was shooting ba 

kets in the Intramural building on We: 
Campus. Former women’s team guard Shear 
Mosch ’03 was rebounding for him. “Did 
make it?” he would ask after each shot. Par 
rish asked because he couldn’t see for hi 
self. He has neurofibromatosis, a genetic di 
order that has caused tumors to grow alon: 
his optic pathway, reducing his vision t 
only about 10 percent of normal. 
Mosch would tell him the truth: “Ne 
Close. But no. Try it again.” And he woul 
try again. And again. And each time that h 
would miss the shot, Mosch would give 
the ball, and with the same resolve he wou 
shoot for a hoop he couldn't see. “Swish! Yo 
made it, Greg!” said Mosch on the seventh 
try. Parrish smiled wide, putting his hands in 
his pockets and kicking at the ground, and 
walked to another spot on the court, read 
for the next shot. 
Hoop Dreams, a basketball program for kid 
who, like Parrish, are battling life-threateni 
diseases, is the product of a seemingly perfec 
if unusual, match. To the list of unstoppabl 
duos on the court—Jordan and Pipper 
Stockton and Malone, Bryant and O’Neal— 
add one more: Friedman and Zeillman, the 
former an internationally recognized neuro 
oncologist and director of Duke’s Brain Ti | 
mor Center and the latter, a basketball coack 
nonpareil, an ex-college player at Guilford 
College with a social conscience and a knae 
for coaching kids. 
The two first teamed up more than fou 
years ago when Mike Zeillman, then an as 
sistant coach at Durham Academy, bega 
mentoring Henry Friedman’s ten-year-ol 
daughter, Sara. “And it was clear to me, 

































Zeillman for a couple of years—“because 
I’m really careful about who I’ll expose my 
kids to”—Friedman asked Zeillman what hi 


have his own gym one day so he could cen 
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add to that vision one of giving back to people 
in the community who have a lot less going 
for them.’ And he said, ‘I like that idea.’ ” 
) Lots of people liked that idea, and, in short 
brder, Friedman turned idea into action. “I 
don’t know basketball from a hole in the 
wall, in terms of teaching it,” he says. “But I’m 
ood at organizing people.” Over the past 
year, he’s seen Hoop Dreams through incor- 
oration as a nonprofit organization and put 
vogether a board of directors made up of Duke 
alumni and parents and area business own- 
*rs, including former Duke and Green Bay 
ackers quarterback Anthony Dilweg ’89, 
thairman of the Dilweg Companies, a Tri- 
dngle-based real-estate firm; Bill Jessup ’39, 
vhose late daughter was a patient of Fried- 
man’s before she died of breast cancer; Bret 
dutters, son of former Duke Athletics Director 


Tom Butters; and John McAdams B.S.E. 70, 
M.B.A. 80, president of the John R. McAdams 
Company Inc., a civil-engineering and land- 
planning company in Chapel Hill. 

Hoop Dreams, Zeillman is careful to point 
out, is not a camp. Camps end. “This isn’t the 
kind of thing kids go to for a week and then go 
home and savor the memories. This is year- 
round. It gives the kids something to look 
forward to every week.” Parrish, for one, can- 
not wait for Saturday to roll around so he 
can keep working on his two-balls-at-the- 
same-time dribbling trick. “Sports are his 
life,” said his mother, Barbara Parrish, who 
sat watching on the sidelines. “He loves this, 
loves playing, loves the girls’—members of 
Zeillman’s AAU team, the DC Starz, volun- 
teer to coach and, on occasion, Duke players 
make an appearance—‘“and when he goes 
home after this, he’ll find his older brother 
and teach him the tricks he learned.” 

It isn’t that children want so desperately 


to learn how to play basketball, says Fried- 
man, who for years has treated children and 
adults with brain and spinal-cord tumors. 
“Te’s that these kids just want to do anything 
that they can do really well, something even 
healthy kids can’t do. So you've got kids here 
with brain tumors, with sickle cell [anemia], 
with leukemia, who can dribble two, even 
three balls, spin around, and keep doing it. 
And it gives them this sense of accomplish- 
ment [when] they don’t have many accom- 
plishments in their lives.” 

While the kids play ball, mothers and 
fathers in attendance sit on tumbling mats 
on the edge of the court. They don’t read 
books or newspapers or talk on cell phones. 
They just watch, amazed, they say, by what 
they see. “He can’t see the ball two inches in 
front of his face,” said Barbara Parrish of 
Greg, “and he’s dribbling two balls at the 
same time. Do you know how that makes 
him feel?” Hoop Dreams may have been cre- 
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ated for kids, but it seems to give a psycho- 
logical boost to the people who love and 
care for them, who take them to the doctor 
and sit by their hospital beds. 

Tom Lynch watched as his son Kevin, a 
thirteen-year-old diagnosed six years ago 
with Wilms’ tumor, a cancer of the kidney, 
worked one on one with Zeillman on some 
more advanced skills. “He just had his five- 
year ‘post-chemo,’ and after that they stop 
tracking the cancer—which means, basical- 
ly, you’re over it. You beat it,” he said. “So 
we're very fortunate. I tell people, This kind 
of experience, it’s really tough. But Hoop 
Dreams has been a huge confidence builder 
for us, for him. They’re really developing a 
relationship with these kids. You know, Kev- 
in’s thirteen. He’s not going to listen to me. 
I’m his dad. But he'll listen to Coach Mike.” 

In his role as public-relations officer and 
chief fund-raiser, Friedman may have the 
biggest hoop dreams of anyone. With support 
from friends and colleagues at Duke and 
UNC, he plans to make the program avail- 
able to kids with special needs from all over 
the country. Duke Athletics Director Joe Al- 
leva has let Hoop Dreams use any available 
gym on campus until they move into their 
planned new digs in Durham, a 22,000- 
square-foot facility, which Dilweg has pledged 
to build at cost. “Nobody else is doing this 
kind of thing,” says Friedman. “And we want 
to expand it. We want to offer things that 
deal with the psychosocial issues these kids 
have, as well as their health. And not just 
kids with cancer, but kids with all kinds of 
conditions.” 

Though only a year old, Hoop Dreams has 
already scored some big successes. “We just 
received a $20,000 grant from the Lance 
Armstrong Foundation, which is a real seal 
of approval,” says Freidman. He talks about 
it with kid-like enthusiasm, barely pausing to 
breathe. “And 60 Minutes is running a piece 
on us in the fall. Have you seen our DVD? 
Ed Bradley narrated it for us. Ed Bradley! 
You gotta see this. I’m telling you, it'll rip 
your heart out. Just rip your heart out.” 


—Patrick Adams 


Y ") www.hoop-dreams.net/ 
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The Duke Endowment contributed 
more than $300 million to the 
Campaign for Duke, far exceeding its 
Obligations to the university year in 
and year out. Elizabeth Hughes Locke 
’64, Ph.D. '72, who retires as presi- 
dent of the endowment after twenty- 
two years with the foundation, talks 
about giving on a grand scale and the 
nature of a “special relationship.” 


Is The Duke Endowment in any way affili- 
ated with the university? 


No, that’s something a lot of people don’t 
realize. People tend to think The Duke 
Endowment is somehow part of Duke 
University, and it isn’t. It’s a completely 
separate, private foundation, just like the 
Ford Foundation or the Rockefeller 
Foundation. We always have Duke peo- 
ple on our board, but we don’t have any 
seats on our board designated for Duke 
alumni, and our trustees are separate. In 
fact, when our last trustee was elected, he 
had to resign from the Duke board of 
trustees before coming to ours. So, while 
we share a history, a founder, we’re sepa- 
rate entities. 

That confusion has been problematic 
in the past. As recently as the late 1950s, 
The Duke Endowment’s contributions to 
the university accounted for about 50 
percent of its operating costs. And that 
really hurt the university’s fund raising 
because the normal response from any 
would-be donor was, “Well, you don’t need 
my twenty-five dollars, you’ve got The 
Duke Endowment.” People thought the 
endowment was going to provide every- 
thing the university needed forever. The 
endowment doesn’t account for nearly as 
much of the university’s budget now, but 
that doesn’t mean it’s cut back its sup- 
port. In fact, it’s greatly increased its sup- 


port over the years. It’s just that the univer- 
sity has increased its costs by so much more. 


How does it feel to give away so much money? 


It feels great, of course, to be able to say, 
“Yes, that’s a wonderful idea, here’s the 
money, go and do it.” But for every time 
we're able to say yes, there are ten times that 
we say, “I’m sorry, we can't do that,” or, 
“Your project isn’t right for us.” So really 
we're saying no a whole lot more than we’re 
saying yes. And that’s not as much fun. 

We are somewhat insulated, though, 
thanks to Mr. Duke’s wisdom in setting up 
the trust indenture. The primary reason we 
would turn people down is that they are not 
eligible. And that’s easier, of course, than 
saying, “Your project isn’t good,” or, “We don’t 
have faith in your organization,” or any num- 
ber of other things you can say that would 
be very hurtful. Mr. Duke narrowed the 
field geographically but also by institution. 


What was the most difficult “No”? 


One situation that’s very hard and that hap- 
pens frequently is when a group of funders, 
usually local funders, gets together to do 
something—something good and worth- 
while. Somebody will call up and say, “All of 
us are getting together, and we are pledging 
to try to help the Special Olympics. And 
we've got all these pledges. Can we count 
you in?” And the answer is “No.” And that 
feels bad. It feels like you’re not being a 
team player with your fellow donors, and 
you're refusing to help something like the 
Special Olympics or another very worthy 
cause. That’s always hard. 


What, in your mind, has been the most meaning- 
ful program or project you've been able to fund? 


That’s hard to say, but, unquestionably, 
building and establishing and nurturing 
Duke University from a fledgling school 
into one of the best universities in the coun 
try has been something we are very proud 
of. We didn’t do it alone, but, on the other 
hand, for a time, I’d say, we did do it alone. 
Duke would have closed during the 
Depression if it hadn’t been for The Duke 


Endowment, and it certainly would not 
have the stature that it has now if it hadn’t 
been for the endowment’s consistent and 


persistent infusions of money. And advice. 
In addition to supporting the school finan- 
cially, we have, for many years, advised the 
university on the development and direc- 
tion of different programs. 


Do you think the image of the Carolinas has 
changed during your involvement with the 
ndowment? 


[ think the image of North Carolina as a 
drogressive and economically sound kind of 
state really started with [former Duke Presi- 
dent and U.S. Senator] Terry Sanford, and 
former Governor of North Carolina] Jim 
dunt. There have been leaders in North 
Carolina who positioned this state rather 
avorably. I don’t think South Carolina has 
aad the benefit of that kind of leadership, al- 
hough I certainly have to mention Governor 
Richard Riley, who was a great leader, a for- 
ner U.S. secretary of education, and a member 
of our board for some time. And, according- 
y, South Carolina has not prospered. 

| Now, the popular thing to say, and it’s the 
ruth, is that there are really two North 
Carolinas. You have the urban, middleclass 





Piedmont in the center of the state—Ral- 
eigh, Durham, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, 
and then, East of 1-95 and 
West of I-85, you have abject poverty. And 
those were the places that were dependent 





Greensboro 


upon agriculture and manufacturing—both 
fading industries, which have yet to be 
replaced. And so The Duke Endowment is 
trying to help people in these areas. We’ve 
recently started a program called “The 
Rural Program,” whereby we try to rebuild 
the economies of twenty communities in 
North and South Carolina. It’s very exciting 
for us. We've never tried to do economic 
development before. It’s not in our charter. 
But the grants are going to our eligible ben- 
eficiaries. And I think it’s looking good. 


How does the endowment identify which 
organizations it will support and how it will 
support them? 


In the Indenture of Trust that created The 
Duke Endowment, James B. Duke specified 
the types of institutions he wanted to sup- 
port. So the endowment supports Duke 
every year, and quite generously, but it also 
has commitments to three other schools— 
Davidson College, Furman University, and 
Johnson C. Smith University—and to non- 


Locke: saying yes to 
the worthy projects 


profit hospitals and children’s homes and 
rural Methodist churches throughout North 
and South Carolina. That’s where Mr. Duke 
made his money on tobacco and hydroelec- 
tric power, and he felt that the money 
should go back to those places. 

And in terms of how it gives that support, 
the endowment is unique. Unlike most 
foundations, which designate donations for 
specific projects, roughly half of our grants 
are general operating support, meaning they 
can be used at the recipient’s discretion. We 
do that for all four of the schools, and that’s 
probably among the most treasured money 
that we give. 

So Duke automatically receives a certain 
amount every year in general operating sup- 
port without putting in a request for it—and 
will continue to. But then there’s a whole 
lot on top of that, which the endowment 
specifies for a particular building or pro- 
eram. That’s money that’s negotiated, that 
could go to other causes, to another college 
or hospital. Duke doesn’t want to assume an 
entitlement that it doesn’t have, but at the 
same time we're not just like any other 
foundation. We’re closer to Duke than that. 
We have historical ties and a very special 
relationship. 

—Interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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he bagel section at Elisabetta Politi’s 
neighborhood supermarket says it all. 
Six months ago, shelf space devoted 


to the onetime low-fat staple of 


health fanatics took up three long yards. 
Today, it’s less than half that. 

“People are not buying rice, bread, pasta, 
and bagels as much as before,” observes Poli- 
ti, the nutrition manager of the Duke Diet 
®& Fitness Center. “And for the first time, 
they’re eating more eggs. This low-carb trend 
has touched everybody. Even people who are 
not overweight have begun thinking that it’s 
probably not a good idea to eat too many 
carbs.” 

Walk into any supermarket these days, 
and it’s clear we’ve become a low-carb nation. 
Products once touted as low fat have been 
reformulated and remarketed to appeal to 
our new low-carb sensibilities. Dwindling sales 
of bread, rice, and pasta at checkout lines 
are being replaced, to the glee of many food 
manufacturers, by sharply rising sales of much 
more expensive dairy products, meat snacks, 


and nuts. And the trend shows no signs of 


slowing. This year, U.S. consumers are ex- 
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pected to spend an estimat- 
ed $30 billion on low-carb 
products, up from $15 bil- 
lion in 2003. 

Most of these new prod- 
ucts are being marketed to 
the 24 million Americans 
now on low-carb diets and 
the estimated 44 million 
others thinking about trying 
one in the next year. But 
they’re also satisfying the 


hunger pangs of millions of 


other Americans who, over- 
weight or not, have begun 
cutting back their carbohy- 


drate intake as a result of 


news reports and advertis- 









Diet and 
Fatness 
in America 


By KIM MCDONAL 









Drop low-fat diets? 


Put the kibosh on 
fruit and grains? 


Health experts at Duke 
weigh the health 
henefits against the 
potential risk. 





« 
+} a 


ng blaming carbs, rather than fat, as the cul- 
orit behind our nation’s steadily expanding 
waistlines. 

Critics of the Atkins, South Beach, Zone, 
ind other low-carb diets— including most 
of the medical establishment—have long 
contended that most of the weight shed 
rom these high-protein regimens is due to 
vater loss and that the diets are medically 
Jangerous, unsustainable, and nutritionally 
imsound. While they concede that a small 
yercentage of low-carb dieters do lose weight, 
hey argue that the vast majority end up re- 
raining the weight they lost and more. 

_ That mainstream view, however, is now 
inder fire from recent clinical trials at Duke, 
darvard, and other respected medical insti- 
utions, which discovered that weight losses 
mong obese patients on Atkins and other 
ow-carb diets are not only real, they exceed 
he losses on low-fat diets. While many of 
hese studies also show no ill effects and even 
ome improvement to cholesterol levels from 
\tkins-style diets, physicians wary of poten- 
ial long-term effects continue to recommend 
hat their patients go low fat or avoid staying 


on low-carb diets for longer than six months. 
So what’s the average American seeking 
good health 





and maybe ten fewer pounds 
—supposed to do in light of this conflicting 
advice? Do we drop our low-fat diets and 
put the kibosh on fruit and grains? Start 
loading up on low-carb (hold the 
bun) double cheeseburgers? Politi 
and other health experts at Duke 
see a number of potential risks for con- 
sumers getting caught up in the current 
low-carb mania. 

“We do know that if you eat fewer carbo- 
hydrates, you’re going to replace them with 
protein and fat,” she says. “And eating a high- 
protein diet can raise your risk of cancer. 
There are already some studies that 
have suggested that. It’s definitely not 
good for your kidneys, because your kidneys 
are the only organs in your body that can 
break down and dispose of extra nitrogen from 
the protein you're eating. If you’re also not 
eating the same amount of carbohydrate as 
before, you're also probably eating more fat. 
And we know that a diet high in saturated fats 
is linked with an increase in heart disease.” 





“There’s also the con- 
cern that if you have a diet 
that’s relatively low in fruits 
and vegetables and whole 
grains, you might be miss- 
ing out on some nutritional 
elements that are important 
in reducing cancer risk,” 


warns 
Howard 
Eisenson, a pro- 
fessor of medicine at Duke 
who directs the Duke Diet 
& Fitness Center. Eisenson 
has a long list of people he 
wouldn’t recommend going 
low carb, because there are 
no studies on the diets’ long- 
term health effects: preg- 
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nant women chil lren, the elderly, and those 













it risk for impaired kidney function, osteo 
POTOSIS, OI | idne Y stones 

“The decent studies on low-carb diets are 
in their infancy,” he says, adding that he rec 
ommends the traditional low-fat diet for 
moOst patients al his centel looking to lose 
weight. “Our low-fat diet has the greatest 
weight of scientific work behind it. We’ve 
been doing it for a long time. We feel most 
confident in this as a way of life. If you 
haven't tried a traditional low-fat diet in a 
very serious way in a well supported setting 
such as this, that’s our leaning.” 

Low fat, however, has been 
the mantra for the past rN 
three decades and, In 
Case you hav en't Nno- ‘ 
ticed, it hasn’t done pe 
much to halt the su- 
persizing of Ameri- 


ca. Nearly two ing 
three adults across 
the nation are now 
defined as overweight, ¥ 
compared with less than 

half two decades ago, and 
half of those are classified as 
obese, with a body mass index, or BMI, 
of 30 or more. Among Americans, residents 
ot North Carolina weigh in among the heav- 
iest, with more than 21 percent of the state’s 
adults defined as obese, compared with 13 
percent in 1991. Experts cite a number of 
reasons to explain how we’ve grown so fat, 


so fast: declining physical activity, less cook- 
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f nearly two thirds of Americans are overweight, and 
one third of those individuals are obese, just where 
do you fit in? And what does your weight mean for 
your health? 

For medical professionals, body mass index, or BMI— 
a measurement of your weight in relation to your height— 
is one of the best ways to assess the impact of weight 
on future health risk. Being overweight means having a 
BMI of 25 or greater. To earn the dubious distinction of 
being obese, your BMI must be 30 or greater. 

To calculate your BMI, divide your weight in pounds 
by your height in inches, squared, and then multiply the 
result by 703. You can also calculate it online at http:// 
nhibisupport.com/bmi/bmicalc.htm 

For example, a man five feet nine inches tall who 
weighs 149 pounds would have a BMI of 22, which is 
considered a normal, healthy weight. If he gained 20 
pounds, he would be considered overweight. And if he 
gained an additional 34 pounds, tipping the scales at 
203 pounds, he would be considered obese. 

Experts at the Duke Diet & Fitness Center, one of the 
nation’s oldest and most successful weight-management 
centers, say moderate health risks begin at a BMI of 26 
to 27. That’s a level that would make a person 20 percent 
overweight. For people with higher BMls, the higher the 
BMI, the greater the risk of developing additional health 
problems. 

Besides premature death, high blood pressure, high 
cholesterol, diabetes, and heart disease, says Howard 
Eisenson, a physician who is the director of the Duke Diet 
& Fitness Center, those additional health problems 
include angina, heart failure, respiratory problems, sleep 




















apnea syndrome, asthma, and a poor capacity to pe 
any sort of exercise. ' 
“You're less able to function and enjoy hobbies, 
activities of daily living are more limited,” he says. “Just 
about every organ system can be affected. You can have 
problems with urination, frequency of urination, urg 
urination, urination incontinence, gastroesophagea 
indigestion, swelling of legs, skin infections, skin b 
and gall stones. Cancers are also more prevalent in 
who suffer from obesity. It's quite a huge list.” 
Because BMI is a crude estimate and doesn’t take 
account an individual's relative proportion of muscle mas 
and body fat, it isn’t a good guide for lean football players 
and other athletes with muscular builds, most of whom: 
would be classified as obese from their height and weight 


BMI = [weight in pounds = (height in 
inches x height in inches)] x 703 


BMI 
Less than 18.5 


Designation 


Underweight 


Normal 18.5 to 24.9 
Overweight 25 to 29.9 
Obese 30 or greater 
















measurements. Nor is it necessarily accurate for the elde 
and others who have lost a significant proportion of their 
muscle mass and can be considered underweight by BMI 
standards while having a high percentage of body fat. 

A better method of estimating the degree of leanness 
fatness for those individuals is a skin fold caliper test, a 
common procedure used by fitness professionals to m: 
body-fat percentages. Body-fat measuring scales and oth 
instruments that gauge an individual’s body-fat percenta; 
using an electrical current are generally much less accu 
because their estimates vary widely depending on whethe! 
you're fully hydrated or not. 

If you're obese or significantly overweight, like most 
Americans, Eisenson advises against striving too quickly t 
achieve what the BMI charts might suggest as your ideal : 
body weight. “People who are significantly overweight are 
served well by the message of ‘here’s your ideal body weigh 
because it’s so challenging,” he says. “It’s really not reali 
for most people who are significantly overweight to achie 
that body weight. Ultimately, they become discouraged a 
so does their health-care provider. | think people in the 
suit of an ideal weight often subject themselves to extre 
A more honest message, a more realistic message is: Let’ 
to achieve a healthier weight.” 

—Kim McDoi 



















































ing at home, more eating at restaurants and 
ast-food outlets, and increased portion 
izes. 

“Our society makes it really easy for us to 
onsume more calories than we can ex- 
end,” says Politi. “We're surrounded by a 
ot of calorically dense foods. We don’t have 
$s many opportunities to move as before. 

nd the food industry makes it difficult for 
ven the well-informed consumer to make 
ealthy choices.” 

“You've got to eat less; you've got to exer- 
ise in moderation,” says Eisenson. “That’s a 
imple message, but apparently it’s very com- 
licated for people to apply.” Another basic 
jesson we forgot during our past obsession 
ith low-fat foods is that calories are calo- 
ies, whether they’re from carbs or fat. Many 
f us got caught up in what nutritionists call 
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for even the well- 
informed consumer to 
make healthy choices” 


the “Snackwells phenomenon’—the mistak- 
en belief that you can eat as much as you 
want as long as it’s low in fat. “There’s no 
doubt that low-fat diets were depriving too 
many dieters,” says Politi. “They didn’t feel 
satisfied. One of the big arguments against 
them is that when you eat more carbohy- 
drates they enhance your appetite, because 
they raise your blood sugar. Then, when 
your blood sugar crashes, you feel like you’re 
starving.” 

While we may feel starved, we’re anything 
but. A quick glance around the mall these 
days underlines the fact that Americans have 
become the fattest people on the planet, 
having munched and slurped our way to a na- 
tional health crisis that threatens our future 
economy. Earlier this year, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention reported 


that obesity, which killed 
400,000 Americans in 2000, 
may soon overtake smoking, 
which killed 435,000 dur- 
ing the same year, as the 
leading preventable cause of 
disease in the United States. 
Obesity and its health con- 
sequences—such as type 2 
diabetes—now cost the na- 
tion $117 billion a year. And 
many experts fear the dou- 
bling and tripling of obesity 
rates for children and teens, 
respectively, over the past 
twenty years have created a 
health-care time bomb that 
will have an even more dra- 
matic economic impact. The 
sad fact that some 20 to 30 
percent of teens are now con- 
sidered obese, compared with 
just 5 percent in the 1960s, 
suggests that the growing 
girth of American adults is 
likely to continue for many 
years, if not generations, un- 
less we find ways to halt this 
destructive trend. 

“If kids make it into their 
teen years obese, they’ve 
got an 80 percent likeli- 
hood of being obese 
as adults,” says Eis- 


enson. “And most people 
gain weight through adult- 
hood, especially overweight 
people. So someone who 
starts adulthood already 
obese is likely to have very 
severe weight problems as 
they go through life. And 
we know that obesity corre- 
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lates very strongly with premature death. 
People lose years from their life. That's the 
biggest thine. And even if you don’t die, hav- 
ing high blood pressure, high cholesterol, dia- 
betes, all those things, predispose you to hav- 
ing heart disease.” 

“It’s going to be a tremendous expense for 
us as a society,” he adds. “It will affect us in 
terms of productivity. People who are sick 
and unhappy don’t function as well. And as 
these children become obese, their own chil- 
dren are set up. The likelihood that a child 
will have weight problems is 80 percent if 
both parents are obese.” 

How to stop oT, better yet, reverse Ameri- 
ca’s obesity epidemic? For nutritionists and 
obesity experts, that’s the $64,000 question. 
The late Robert Atkins, who dedicated his 
life to creating a dieting empire, blamed car- 
bohydrates. Deprive the body of carbs, he 
preached, and your body will enter a fat- 
burning state called ketosis that will shed 
pounds. 


Eric Westman, an associate professor of 


medicine at Duke, didn’t buy Atkins’ weight- 
loss sermon and, after reading his best-sell- 
ing book, Dr. Atkins’ New Diet Revolution, 
was convinced the Atkins plan had little sci- 
entific merit. “It’s a very slick book, written 
to sell books,” he says. Westman even advised 
his overweight patients against trying At- 
kins, warning them that the added fat that 
accompanied their high-protein regime would 
raise their cholesterol and trigly- 

ceride readings. But when 

’ three former patients 
disregarded his advice 
and returned to his of- 
fice in 1997 trimmer and 
with improved triglycer- 













ide and cholesterol read- 
ings, Westman figured he 
had to learn more. 
“So I wrote Atkins a letter 
and basically told him, ‘Your 
ideas are intriguing, but where 
are your data?’ ” Not long after 
that, Westman received a sur- 
prise telephone call from the diet 
guru himself. After listening to 
Westman’s complaint about the 
lack of medical data on low- 
/ carb diets, Atkins agreed 
f// to finance a study at Duke 
* to determine whether the 
changes Westman had seen 
in his former patients would al- 
so show up in a randomized clini- 
cal trial. 
Westman and his colleague, Wil- 

liam Yancy, an assistant professor of 
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Sweat Equity for Health 


or the average person looking to 
lose or maintain a healthy 
weight, experts at the Duke Diet 
& Fitness Center recommend 
what most of us already know, but few of 
us put into practice: regular exercise 
combined with a balanced, reduced- 
calorie diet low in saturated fat and high 
in vegetables, fruits, and whole grains. 
Why low fat and not low carb? “If you 
eat a low-fat diet conducive to weight loss, 
you're going to see metabolic improve- 
ments,” explains Elisabetta Politi, nutri- 


tion manager for the Duke Diet & Fitness 5 


Center. “Your cholesterol, blood sugar, 
and blood pressure will all go down.” 

Politi discourages clients who are not 
overweight, particularly those who exer- 
cise strenuously, from experimenting 
with low-carb diets, noting that for those 
individuals “it’s not a healthy way to go. 
Carbohydrates are the fuel that helps 
run your body more efficiently.” 

“T think it’s okay to eat lean protein 
and heart-healthy fats instead of refined, 
processed carbohydrates,” she adds. “But 
I still would recommend eating at least a 
serving of grain per meal, which is less 
than half of what the food pyramid rec- 
ommends.” 

If you’re significantly overweight and 
if a low-fat diet hasn’t worked for you, 
Politi says that’s when it might make 
sense to try a low-carb diet. 

Politi’s clients do it under medical 
supervision. The first two weeks they may 
start with a very low-carb regimen of 20 
to 35 grams of carbs per day, or about 12 
percent of their calories from carbs. But 
they quickly move to a moderate low-carb 
diet, with about 35 percent of their calo- 
ries from carbs—two servings of starches 
or grains a day, one at breakfast and one 
at lunch. For dinner, they eat lots of heart- 
healthy oils and protein—fish, chicken, 
and meat—with lots of vegetables. 

“T tell clients that, when they go home, 
they should be eating several servings of 
grains a day,” Politi says, and that they 
should combine this with a regular pro- 
gram of aerobic and strength 
exercise. “Studies have 
shown that a com- 

bination of 

strength exercis- 
es and cardio is 
the most beneficial 
for weight loss. You need 





the strength component because, with any 
weight-loss program, you're going to lose a 
little muscle and, with strength training, 
you're going to build muscle. We recom- 
mend that, when they go home, they exer- 
cise an hour a day, five to six times a week, 
if they want to be successful at weight main- 
tenance.” 

Despite the “No pain, no gain” attitude of 
hard-core exercisers, Howard Eisenson, diree- 
tor of the Duke Diet & Fitness Center, says 
there’s no need to huff and puff through each 
cardio workout. Keep it moderate, at an 
intensity that allows you to carry on a con- 
versation. “Moderate intensity exercise is 
probably sufficient for weight-loss purposes,” 
he says. “If people are trying to optimize their 
cardiovascular fitness, there may be an advan- 
tage to having at least part of their exercise 
toward the higher intensity activities, work- 
ing at 60 to 80 percent of their maximum.” 

In any case, shoot for an hour a day of 
aerobic exercise on most days of the week, as 
recommended by the Institute of Medicine, 
Eisenson says, and don’t ignore strength 
training, which should be incorporated two 
to three days a week, along with flexibility 
and balance exercises. Also, don’t forget that 
each of these weight workouts should be 
separated by at least forty-eight hours to al- 
low the muscles to rebuild and repair them- 
selves. 

Strength training is more important than 
many of us realize in helping us stay trim as 
we age. Wayne Westcott, a national fitness 
authority who serves as the fitness research 
director at the South Shore YMCA near 
Boston, says that without any form of 
strength training, our bodies will lose about 
one pound of muscle every two years. That 
means a forty-year-old woman who weighs 
the same as she did in college has replaced 


Prescription; add regular cardio and 
strength exercises for maximum benefits 


10 pounds of muscle with 10 pounds of 
fat, even though she may weigh the same. 
This gradual loss of muscle mass is the 
primary reason that it gets harder to lose 
/ or maintain weight as we age. Every pound 
of muscle we lose lowers our metabolic 
tate by 50 calories a day and every pound 
_of muscle we gain raises it by 50 calories a 
‘day, Wescott says, so that the typical indi- 
vidual who does no strength training for 
‘ten years and has lost five pounds of mus- 
cle, must eat 250 fewer calories a day just 
| to keep from gaining weight. Far better to 
feel the burn two days a week, than to go 
‘cold turkey on apple pie. 
_ If you're like most people and are having 
trouble maintaining an exercise routine 
once you start, fitness professionals rec- 
ommend three keys to keeping an exer- 
Icise program going: find an activity you 
Jenjoy; find someone or a group of individ- 
uals with whom you enjoy doing that 
activity; and make it a routine part of 
your daily schedule. 
. i 
| Ifyou can fit your workouts in the early 
morning hours, before work and family 
esponsibilities put the squeeze on your 
time, that usually works best, since it pre- 
vents the inevitable crisis at work or at 
home from derailing your bike, run, or 
‘swim for the day. But if you’re not a 
i 
| 




















| 
morning person or need to send the kids 
off to school, pick another time, like the 
oon hour, that you can call your own. 

_ And one last thing, the experts say: 
Before beginning an exercise program, 
check with your doctor if you’re over forty 
br have cardiovascular risk factors, such 
as a history of smoking, high blood pres- 
sure, high cholesterol, diabetes, or a his- 


ory of heart disease in your family. 


—kKim McDonald 





medicine at Duke, published the results of 


their first low-carb study in the July 2002 
issue of the American Journal of Medicine. 
They put fifty obese patients on a very low 
carbohydrate diet—amounting to some 25 
grams per day, or about two cups of salad 
and one cup of a low-carbohydrate veg- 
etable such as broccoli or cauliflower—for 


six months. The result: Some 80 percent of 
the patients lost an average of 10 percent of 


their body weight, 
or about 20 pounds. 


“The most coun- This year, U.S. 
terintuitive thing egnsumers 
was that their cho- 

are expected 


lesterol levels did 


not get worse, even (0 Spend an 
though they could estimated 


eat an unlimited 


amount of meat and $30 billion 
eggs,” says West- @9n low-carb 
man. “Their LDL, 

: products, up 


or bad cholesterol, 


on average, did not from $15 hil- 

get worse, and their lion in 2003. 
triglycerides went 

down a lot. Their 

HDL, the good cholesterol, went up. This 
was interesting. So we went back to the 
Atkins Center and said, ‘You need to fund a 


randomized clinical trial, because some of 


these people had been on the Atkins diet 
before and knew it would work.’ ” 

That follow-up study, involving 120 obese 
patients randomly assigned for six months 
to either the traditional low-fat diet recom- 
mended by the American Heart Association 
or the Atkins plan, produced a few other sur- 
prises. The study, published in the May 18, 
2004 issue of the Annals of Internal Medicine, 
found that low-carb dieters not only lost 
more weight than the low-fat dieters—an av- 
erage of twenty-six pounds compared with 
fourteen pounds—they also lost more body 
fat, lowered their triglyceride levels, and raised 
their HDL more than the low-fat group. “The 
mechanism for the weight loss seems to be a 
reduction in calories,” says Yancy. “There 
might be some other things that are con- 
tributing slightly, such as the ther- 
mic effect of food; that is, 
the body actually wastes 
energy when it eats, 
and a high- 


protein diet might increase 
that effect. But I think it’s 
really that people are re- 
ducing their caloric intake. 
And the interesting thing is 
that people seemed to do 
that on their own. They said 
it was different from other 
diets because they weren’t 
hungry all the time. We had 
a lot of people who said they 
didn’t eat as many meals be- 
cause they just weren’t hun- 
ery for lunch or breakfast.” 
“The current paradigm 
explaining why this diet 
works is: It’s higher protein, 
and protein is satisfying,” 
adds Westman. “What most 
people who haven't studied 
this diet don’t understand is 
that there is also an appe- 
tite suppression. It can’t be 
the protein if you haven't 
eaten anything and you're 
not hungry. So the unknown 
question is, What causes the 
appetite suppression with 
people on this diet?” 
Westman and Yancy’s re- 
sults parallel two other 
studies published in the past 
year that found low-carb 
diets to be at least as effec- 
tive in losing weight as low- 
fat diets, for at least the first 
six months. But whether 
low-carb dieters regain their 
weight and whether these 
individuals suffer any med- 
ical problems when they 
continue their diets 
beyond six months 
remain open 
questions. 
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“No one really knows,” says Westman. “There 
are people who have done the diet for years, 
but not in a large enough number and not 
with monitoring to know that they’re healthy 
by all of the parameters that we can meas- 

















ure. In both of these studies, I closed up 
shop after six months and told the pa- 
tients, ‘I’m not even sure you should be 
on this diet.’” 

As a practical matter, both West- 
man and Yancy counsel their over- 
weight patients not to go low-carb 
for longer than six months. And 
when restricting carbs, the re- 
searchers insist that dieters be moni- 
tored by a physician, particularly if they 
have diabetes or high blood pressure. 
“This really shouldn’t be your first 
method of losing weight,” advises West- 
man. “But over the last six months, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that if you've tried 
other ways of losing weight unsuccessfully 
and if obesity is your main problem, then 
this is a viable option with monitoring. The 
times are changing quickly, and a lot of it 
has to do with ongoing research.” 

That revisionist view on low-carb diets, 
combined with heightened public interest in 
Atkins, South Beach, and other low-carb 
regimes, prompted Eis- 
enson and Politi to be- 
gin last fall what they 
call a “moderate low- 
carb diet” at the Duke 
Diet & Fitness Center. 
About 30 percent of the 
center’s overweight pa- 


Physicians wary of potential 
long-term effects continue 
to recommend that their 
patients go low fat or avoid 
Staying on low-carb diets for 
longer than six months. 


tients now choose this 
diet, in which 35 per- 
cent of their calories 
come from carbs, 30 per- 
cent from protein, and 35 percent from fat. 

“We've found that a lot of our clients who 
pick that option do extremely well,” says 
Politi. “It’s a diet that includes whole foods. 
They can eat fruit, which is very nutritious 
and shouldn’t be eliminated from the diet as 
some low-carb diets recommend, and good 
grains—those high in fiber and not pro- 
cessed, such as oatmeal, sweet potato, 
corn, and peas. It’s a good ratio of 
nutrients for people who are not 
very physically active. And, as they 
lose weight and become more 
active, I think it would be okay 
for them to eat 55 to 60 percent 
of their calories from carbohy- 
drates, as the major health organi- 
zations recommend.” 

Politi and Eisenson, however, don’t 
think people should adopt low-carb as 
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a lifestyle, especially if they 
are active and are simply 
looking to lose five or ten 
extra pounds. “Low fat is an 
all-inclusion diet,” Politi says. 
“Low carb is a diet in which 
a lot of important foods are 
not allowed. The restrictive 
diets are not the ones that 
are normally successful for 
the long haul. So I’m skep- 
tical that low-carb diets are 
going to solve the obesity 
problem. That said, I strong- 
ly believe that there is no 
diet that fits everyone. And 
I think our major health or- 
ganizations need to come 
up with different diet rec- 
ommendations, depending 
on whether we’re young and 
more active or older and 
more sedentary.” 

One useful outcome of 
the current low-carb craze 
is that people are now paying 
more attention to limiting 
their refined carbs, eating 
more vegetables and other 
complex carbohydrates, and 
avoiding overindulging in 
foods just because they’re 
low in fat. 

“We had people in our 
studies tell us that they are 
eating more vegetables on 
the Atkins diet,” says Yancy. 
“It’s because people have 
concentrated so much on 
starches and carbohydrates. 
When those are taken out 
of the picture, they have on- 
ly meat, eggs, and vegetables 
as an option, and so they end 
up eating more veg- 
etables.” 


“The USDA food pyramid emphasized 
eating too many carbohydrates,” Politi says, 
noting that a revised food pyramid due out 
in 2005 is expected to change that. “People 
who are obese and not very active don't 
need to eat a lot of carbohydrates. It wasn't 
helpful to recommend that everyone indis- 
criminately eat six to eleven servings of 
grains and starches every day. For someone 
who is very active, it’s fine. But for an obese 
individual, it’s just too many every day.” 

But Politi is also concerned about the 
other end of the spectrum: those thin, 
healthy individuals in the grocery line with 
baskets of low-carb snacks and foods, cut- 
ting back on their carb intake in the mistak- 
en belief that it will improve their health. “If 
you're not overweight, it’s not a good idea to 
cut down on carbohydrates, because carbo- 
hydrates are the best fuel that your body can 
use to generate the energy you need on a 
daily basis for metabolic function and physi- 
cal activity. Carbohydrate foods are also 
high in fiber, vitamins, and minerals, which 
are important essential nutrients, so they 
have to be part of a well-balanced diet. Lim- 
iting carbohydrates should only be an option 
for people who are obese and having diffi- 
culty moving.” 

If you’re not overweight, but insist on 
going low carb, the Duke experts have strict 
guidelines for their patients, to avoid the de- 
hydration and nutrient deficiencies that 
come with a diet high in protein. “If a person 
approaches me with a low-carbohydrate diet 
and says they’ve tried the other diets and it 
wasn’t effective for them for some reason, 
then I would be agreeable to them trying a 
low-carbohydrate diet,” says Yancy. “But I 
would monitor them closely, check their 
cholesterol, counsel them to drink plenty of 
water and take a multivitamin every day, 
and teach them how to systematically add 
back vegetables and other carbo- 
i hydrates to their 
diet.” 















Yancy and Westman also warn dieters not 
to go overboard on low-carb, high-protein 


bars and snacks. Yancy thinks the explosion 
of low-carb convenience foods on supermar- 
ket shelves may prove detrimental to low- 
carb dieters, just as the no-fat Snackwells 
snacks were to low-fat adherents. “I really 
see them as a double-edged sword,” he says. 
“They could make it easier for people to 
stick with the diet. But, now that people 
have more options, it might turn out that 
‘they just eat more calories, and the diet 
might be less effective. Low-carb manufac- 
turers are learning how to make their snacks 
taste better. And when they taste better, 
people tend to eat more.” 

“The main difference between protein 
bars and real food is that there are sugar 
alcohols in these products, and it might be a 
more concentrated source of protein than 
you get from a chicken breast,” says West- 
man. “If people just eat those foods and they 
don’t reduce their calorie intake—which is 
how low-carb diets work—then they won't 

ose weight.” 

Eisenson doesn’t believe low-carb snack- 
ing or dieting will be medically detrimental 
or the typical healthy consumer, just expen- 
ive—foods high in protein and fat are high- 

tin price. (They’re also less environmen- 
ally friendly, points out Politi, because a 
given serving of meat and dairy exacts a 
higher toll on our environment than, say, 
fruits, breads, and vegetables.) 
| “I may sound a little cynical,” adds Eisen- 
son, “but I don’t think most [consumers] are 











going to do low-carb for very long. In our 
society, we like quick solutions and, in my 
experience, a lot of people play with low- 
carb, but they don’t really understand it. 
They go out and buy low-carb products, but 
they don’t adhere diligently to it. A fairly sig- 
nificant percentage of them tire of it. They 
get to the point where they feel too de- 
prived, and they give up. So I don’t know how 
much medical harm we're really going to 
see. We’re probably going to see more harm 
to their pocketbooks.” 

It’s no surprise, then, that food manufac- 
turers see big bucks in the low-carb trend 
and are spending millions in infomercials and 
low-carb advertising supplements to pump 
up sales of low-carb fare. Some of these 
products, such as low-carb colas, with half as 
much sugar as regular sodas, have nutrition- 
ists shaking their heads. 

“T really think it’s a shame our food indus- 
try is so aggressive,” adds Politi. “It has ma- 
nipulated the low-carb idea by saying, Don’t 
eat rice, potatoes, pasta, and bread, but eat 
the low-carb pasta and low-carb bread. It’s 
unfortunate for the health-conscious con- 
sumer, because we’re getting away from eat- 
ing more wholesome foods, which I think 
would help our health in the long run.” 

“!’m hoping that people will see that low- 
carb diets are not the magic bullet. The epi- 
demic of obesity that we’re seeing in this 
country is going to be really difficult to tackle. 
We need to have more time to cook for our 
children,” she says. “If children are raised on 
healthy food, they are naturally going to 


choose that 
food. But if 
children 

are always 
brought to \ 
McDonald’s 

and Burger King 
because their parents don’t 
have time to cook, it’s real- 
ly going to be hard for them 
to be healthy consumers la- 
ter in life. If schools keep 
providing Pizza Hut and so- 
das, it’s going to be really 
hard for our children to 
make good choices. The 
food industry is just so pow- 
erful, but I’m hoping that 
education and awareness 
will counterbalance this dif- 
ficult environment that all 
of us live in.” a 


McDonald, a former science 
writer for The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, is director 
of Science communications 
for the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. He is certified 
by the American Council on 
Exercise as a personal trainer 
and teaches wellness classes. 


Reader forum: 
www.dukealumni.com/ 
lowcarb 
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Medical professors Westman, 

left, and Yancy: their studies showed 
low-carb dieters lost more than 
low-fat dieters 
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Mad magazine 
meets Smithsonian 


Mental floss offers information 
in a Cheeky style that deliberately 
mixes education and fun. 


ill Pearson and Mangesh Hatti- 

kudur know your dirty little se- 

cret: You know that you don’t 

know as much as you think other 
people think you should know. 

Don’t worry; they’re not going to expose 
your intellectual shortcomings to public 
ridicule. To the contrary, these 2001 Duke 
graduates and co-founders of mental_ floss 
magazine want to help. 

First, a few cerebral calisthenics: 

1) Why did a 1937 children’s play about 
water-loving rodents provoke members of 
Congress to kill a Depression-era work pro- 
gram for unemployed theater professionals? 

2) What element was isolated for the first 
time during a 1669 experiment to make gold 
from putrefied urine? 

3) Who did so poorly in boarding school 
that his father accused him of caring about 
“nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat catch- 
ing” and fretted that the boy would disgrace 
the family name? 

Stumped? Maybe it’s time you joined the 
nearly 60,000 readers who turn to mental_ floss 
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feel smart again 
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magazine every other month for a treasure 
trove of brainy facts, academic minutiae, and 
conversation toppers they never learned in 
high school or college (but maybe would 
have if they’d been paying more attention 
in class). 

If you'd thumbed through a recent copy of 
the magazine, you would have learned that: 

1) Members of Congress responded to the 
thinly veiled Communist ideals espoused in 
The Revolt of the Beavers in 1939 by killing 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Federal 
Theatre Project (and set a sixty-five-year 
precedent for anemic government funding 
of the American theater). 

2) German alchemist Hennig Brand boiled 
the urine to a paste, heated the paste to draw 
out the vapors into water, and found a waxy, 
glow-in-the-dark substance now called phos- 
phorus—and commonly added to multivita- 
mins. 

3) Charles Darwin was a bit of a late 
bloomer. 

As the tag line on every mental_ floss cover 
says: Feel smart again. 

“People like to be well informed,” says Pear- 
son. “People like to know a little about almost 
anything. At the same time, there’s so much 
out there, there’s no way to learn everything.” 

Hattikudur puts a slightly different spin 
on it. “Everybody wants to be smart,” he says. 
“But nobody wants to work at it.” 

That’s where mental_ floss comes in—of- 
fering chunks of predigested information 
about myriad topics in a cheeky style that 
deliberately mixes education and fun. The 





CLF 


By BLAKE DICKINSON 


publication may lack the name recognition, 
ad pages, and circulation figures of Newsweek, 
People, or Vanity Fair, but it shares the same 
magazine racks in Barnes & Noble, Borders, 
Wal-Mart, and Books-A-Million. 

Pearson fondly describes his publication as 
“Mad magazine meets Smithsonian.” The mag- 
azine’s third annual “10 Issue,” published last 
spring, hopscotched from snippets about re- 
bellious teens getting voluntary amputations 
and Ben Franklin’s predilection for nude “air 
baths” to articles about the “10 Movies That 
Changed the World,” “10 Things That Aren't 
Boring About Chemistry,” and “The Not-So- 
American History of Our National Anthem.” 

“You skim it,” Hattikudur explains. “If you 
have five minutes, you can pick up something 
to use at a cocktail party.” 

The magazine even takes a crack at an- 
swering some of the truly big mysteries of 
life. For example, “Are green M&Ms really 
an aphrodisiac?” That’s an urban legend, ac- 
cording to mental_ floss writer Kelly Ferguson. 
But two chemicals in chocolate—and thus, 
every color of M&Ms—do cause symptoms 
that correspond to feeling “in love,” she says. 
Phenylethylamine elevates heart rates, in- 
creases energy, and creates a sense of eupho- 
ria; anandamide is a neurotransmitter that 
works on the brain in essentially the same 
way as tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), a chem- 
ical found in marijuana. 

The eclectic mixture of oddball items has 
attracted a surprisingly large amount of media 
buzz. Write-ups and interviews have appeared 
in The Los Angeles Times (“like Reader’s Di 
gest as penned by Jeopardy! writers”), The 
Chicago Tribune (“For the discerning intel- 
lect, mental_ floss cleans out the cobwebs”), 
Reader’s Digest (“Read once a day for a minty- 
fresh mind”), National Public Radio, CNN, 
Entertainment Weekly, The Washington Post, 
and Newsweek magazine (twice). 

And in two episodes of the NBC comedy 
hit Friends, Monica, the character played by| 




















Beat Gustatson 


ictress Courtney Cox, was spotted thumbing 
hrough mental_ floss while she sat in a doc- 
or’s waiting room. 

Mental_ floss offers “to the contemporary 
nind, adrift in the sea of random data un- 
eashed by the Internet ... the kind of fact 
ou want from a magazine—the kind that 
naps you awake in the middle of a plane 





ride with its staggering insignificance, the 
kind that by its total absence of context is 
guaranteed to stay lodged forever in your 
brain, impressing future dates,” wrote News- 
week senior editor Jerry Adler in a recent ar- 
ticle that carried the headline “The Titans 
of Trivia” and featured a photo of Pearson. 
But the big story behind mental_floss is 





' Pearson, left, 
and Hattikudur, 
co-founders: 
“Everybody wants 
to be smart. But 
nobody wants to 
work at it.” 


the marketing savvy that focuses this kind of 
media attention on a magazine chock full of 
item upon item of “staggering insignificance.” 
Getting a newspaper, magazine, or TV news 
show to cover almost any topic, especially a 
near-niche publication, can be a frustrating 
endeavor, which may explain why mental_ 
floss posts its successes on its website, like 
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notches on a gunslinger’s Colt 45. (The web- 
site, www.mentalfloss.com, enjoys its own pop- 
ularity, generating approximately 250,000 hits 
a month.) “We never want anyone to come 


to our website and see that nobody’s written 
about mental_ floss in five or six months,” 
“But, at some point, we have 
to prepare for the fact that we will not be the 
new magazine on the block forever.” 


Pearson says. 


Concerned about the ever-present risk of 


becoming yesterday’s news, mental_floss is 
constantly seeking new outlets that keep its 
brand fresh, front, and center. Pearson agreed 
to appear weekly on CNN Headline News a 
year ago, hosting a short trivia segment. Just 
in time for grads and dads, in May, Harper- 
Collins published the first in a planned series 
of mental_ floss books, Condensed Knowledge. 
A regular column in Reader’s Digest made its 
debut in June. A mental_ floss board game is 
slated to hit stores in 2005. 

Pearson and company leave little to chance, 
even going so far as to make certain that the 


publication of the book and the release of 


the board game would be far enough apart 
to generate their own publicity—and reflect 
positively on the magazine. 

Deals to provide content to Salon.com 
and Discovery Channel websites are in the 
works. A syndicated radio show, a nonprofit 
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“You skim it. 
If you have 
five minutes, 
you can pick 
up something 
to use ata 
cocktail 
party,” says 
Mangesh 
Hattikudur '01. 


educational magazine 






aimed at children 
(named elemental_ 
floss), anda TV game 
show are on the draw- 
ing board. 

“Everything is aimed at driving people 
to our website and toward signing up for 
” Pearson stresses. “So it all 
points back to the backbone of our busi- 
ness, which is the magazine.” 

Mental_ floss has turned down a num- 
ber of potential suitors, including several 
television producers. “It’s tempting to do 
amental_ floss TV show, but the timing isn’t 
right,” “We're about gradual 
growth and creating a brand that has sub- 


subscriptions, 


Pearson says. 


stance.” 

The task of maintaining mental_ floss’ dis- 
a fine line between smart 
falls to Neely Harris ’00, 
who joined the magazine in late 2001 and is 
now editor-in-chief. Finding writers who can 
discuss head-scratchingly obscure or com- 
plicated topics in a conversational style that 
mixes humor, sarcasm, and education—and 
do it all for limited pay—is not easy. 

“The tone is light; it’s humorous,” Harris 
“We want to make jokes. But it has to 
be clear that the information we print is non- 
fiction.” And, she adds, “It’s all meant to be in 
laymen’s terms, so it’s easy to understand.” 


tinctive voice— 
and smart aleck 





says. 


Today, mental_ floss has a staff of nine scat- 
tered from Birmingham, Alabama, to Birming- 
ham, Michigan, and Cleveland, New York, 
and Durham. “It’s largely a virtual company,” 
says Pearson. Pearson spent the past school 
year in Durham, where his wife, Georgia 
Liston Pearson, started as a graduate student 
at Duke’s Nicholas School, before returning 
to his hometown of Birmingham, Alabama, 


for the summer. He now holds the title of 


president and publisher, and Hattikudur is 
vice president for product development. 




















“We really have the perfect blend of per- 
sonalities,” Hattikudur says. “Will is really 
gifted in terms of promotion and directing 
the company. I handle the creative side.” 

The staff gets together as a group only 
three times a year. The majority of commu- 
nication is handled through e-mail. “Every- 
body has their own branch of the company 
to run,” Hattikudur explains. “It doesn't 
really matter where they do it. For creativity, 
I think it’s best when people are where 
they're happiest.” 


his emerging multimedia mini-empire 
was hatched during late-night con- 
versations freshman year between 
Pearson, Hattikudur, and other stu- 
dents living in Alspaugh dorm on East Cam- 
pus. Pearson, an inveterate collector of trivia 
since sixth grade, was toying with the idea of 
publishing a book. Hattikudur suggested a 
magazine instead. 

“We thought that if a magazine could bot- 
tle some of that enthusiasm and that love 
for education from those late-night conver- 
sations, it would be something that we would 
really want to read,” says Hattikudur. A 
check of the shelves at Barnes & Noble failed 
to turn up such a publication, and so the 
pair decided to put one together themselves. 
They enlisted the help of three classmates: 
Milena Viljoen ’01, John Cascarano ’01, and 
Risako Koga ’01, who remains the magazine’s 
art director. 

The lightness of the magazine’s content is 
belied by the seriousness with which the as- 
piring publishers applied themselves to their 
task. After distributing a trial issue on cam- 
pus their junior year—Hattikudur remem- 
bers it as “a complete embarrassment”— 
they turned to industry experts for feedback. 
Their goal was to build from the inside out, 
starting with a board of formal and informal 
advisers “because they are living in the pub- 
lishing world on a daily basis,” Pearson says. 
“We knew what we didn’t know—which was 
anything about the publishing industry.” 

They approached Susan Tifft ’73, Eugene 
C. Patterson Professor of the practice of 
journalism and public policy studies at Duke 
and a former associate editor at Time maga- 
zine. (Tifft is also a member of the Duke 
Magazine Editorial Advisory Board.) She put 
them in touch with George Hirsch, an old 
friend and publisher of Runner’s World, who 
formerly published New York magazine 
and also launched Men’s Health. They added 
Jackie Leo, editor-in-chief of Reader’s Di 
gest; Books-A-Million vice president Patsy 
Jones; Jerrold Footlick, a former senior edi- 
tor at Newsweek (also on the advisory 





“Angel” Trivia 
for Blue Devils 


1. What illegal drug is commonly 


referred to as “Angel Dust?” 


a. heroin 
b. cocaine 


ce, 1eGVe 


d. mescaline 


2. The “Blue Angels,” the U.S. Navy’s 
_ precision flight team, started out using 
-what type of aircraft? 


a. Grumman F6F Hellcat 
b. Grumman F9F-8 Cougar 


c. McDonnell Douglas F-4J Phantom 
d. McDonnell Douglas A-4F Skyhawk 


3. Angel Falls, the world’s tallest water- 
fall, is located in what national park? 


a. Galapagos 
b. Los Katios 
c. Canaima 
d. Yosemite 


"4. The pastry confection known as an 
“angel wing” is also referred to by what 


Polish name? 
a. paczki 
b. chiacchiere 
c. csoroge 


d. chrusciki 


5. Which of the following stadiums 
_was NOT once home to the American 
_ League baseball team known as the 
_ Angels? 





a. Dodger Stadium 
b. Anaheim Stadium 
c. Wrigley Field 

d. Miller Park 
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board for Duke Magazine); and others. 

“First of all, I was just impressed with the 
concept. And Will struck me as a person with 
not only a good idea, but the ability to listen, 
work, and do something with that idea,” says 
Tifft. “He’s also got a pretty thick skin, in my 
opinion, and I think you have to.” 

The board members helped mental_ floss 
avoid early missteps and continue today to 
provide important wisdom and contacts. 
Pearson illustrates the point by opening up 
his ever-present Palm Pilot. “If we’ve got a 
question about anything, we’ve got some- 
body in there we can go to.” 

Samir Husni, a magazine-industry analyst 
and professor of journalism at 
the University 






of 


First in a series: 
Condensed Knowledge, 
a less-than-trivial pursuit 





Mississippi, was an early believer. Pearson 
and Hattikudur had read his book on maga- 
zine publishing and hired him as a consult- 
ant as they prepared to put out their first 
issue. “They had a good plan of execution,” 
recalls Husni, whose website refers to him as 
“Mr. Magazine.” “Their feet were definitely on 
the ground, and their heads were definitely 
on their shoulders. It was a much easier job to 
work with them than with a gazillion other 
people.” 

They chose to call the magazine mental_ 
floss after hearing about a comedy troupe 
with the same name. “It says everything you 
need to know about us. It’s smart. It’s educa- 
tional. But it’s also a joke, a pun. It doesn’t 
take itself too seriously,” Harris says. 

Hattikudur came up with the idea of put- 
ting the title in lower case and adding the 
underscore, as a way of getting people’s at- 
tention and reminding them of the Internet. 
“Our entire mission statement is in those 
two words,” Harris says. 

On the eve of their graduation in 2001, 
the five friends published the first, full-fledged 
mental floss, using $20,000 from savings and 
summer jobs. Besides topics ranging from Al- 
exander the Great to sumo wrestling, the first 
issue featured a cover photograph of Albert 
Einstein. “He was being a big dork, sticking 
his tongue out, not taking himself too seri- 
ously,” Hattikudur explains of the photo se- 
lection. “That seemed perfect for us.” The late, 
great physicist has appeared on the cover 
ever since. 

In addition to selling about 6,500 copies, 
Pearson and Hattikudur showed the maga- 
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Beau Gustafson 


ine to potential investors—including for- 


mer corporate executives Toby Maloney and 
Melanie Maloney. 


modest outlay, 


Initially tapped for a 
the married couple from 
Russell, Ohio, later sank significantly more 
into mental floss—and joined the maga- 
zine’s staff. Both are now vice presidents, of 
business development and planning and 
operations, respectively. 


“What 


pealing to me was 


SpGE 
HERE sae 
Ww 


men qtal_! 


Tse 4 


was ap- 


the freshness of the 
idea and the prod- 
, says Toby Ma- 





uct 
loney, a self-described 
“media junkie.” “You're 

really talking about an 
educational self-help 


magazine that is origi- 













j nal, irreverent, 
and humorous. 
And there’s a 
real desire in this 
country for self- 
improvement.” 
Mental_ floss 
could hardly have chosen a less propitious 
the middle of the 
biggest magazine-industry slump since World 
War II. What was worse, they had little ad- 
vertising income and no budget for market- 


time to be unveiled: 


ing and could hardly afford to pay their own 
But the 
magazine persevered, garnering positive re- 


staff, let alone freelance writers. 


views, including a spot on Library Journal’s 
list of the ten best magazines of 2001 
kept adding readers. 

One factor working in their favor was the 
wide demographic appeal of the magazine. 
“We've been completely fooled since the 
outset by the diverse ages of our readers,” says 
Harris. “ 
us, as well as residents of nursing homes.” 

More important, instead of following the 
herd and relying on advertising revenue to 


and 





We have high-school classes reading 


floss zagged 
and relied on subscriptions and circulation. 
And it worked. The sell-through rate (num- 
ber of newsstand copies that sold) for those 
early issues topped 60 to 65 percent—nearly 
tripling the industry average. Subscription 


support the magazine, mental_ 
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and circulation numbers climbed steadily. 
Mental floss moved from publishing quar- 
terly to bimonthly. 

Some industry analysts say it’s too early to 
tell whether mental_ floss is a success. But for 
others, the very fact that they’re still in busi- 
ness is reason enough to break out the 
“My defini- 


tion of success is, if you're 


champagne. 


2 FIs 


get THER 


still in business, you're 


a success,” says Husni. 





Nearly two out of three 
magazines fail within the 





first year; only one in 
five magazine start-ups 
makes it to the fourth 
year. About one in ten 
magazines lasts long 
enough to publish a 
tenth-anniversary 
issue. “They’ve 
managed to stay in 
business and to get 

a lot of good cov- 


»” 
erage. 


We try to tailor any material we sen 
to specific journalists and their publication 
or stations,” he explains. “So it is a win fo 
both them and mental_ floss.” 

“And Will does it without being notice 
ably pushy,” notes Footlick. “It’s reall 
Southern style at its best. It doesn’t com 
across as a hard sell.” 

Newsweek’s Adler had originally planne 
to do a story about the trend toward book 
on miscellaneous facts—such as the best 
selling Schott’s Original Miscellany—but tha 
plan fizzled when an interview with Ber 
Schott fell through. Pearson, meanwhile 
cleared his schedule, quickly agreeing to th 
interview and welcoming a team of photog 
raphers into his cramped Durham apart 
ment. It didn’t hurt that one of Adler’s col 
leagues on the magazine, Mary Carmichael 
isa 2001 Duke graduate or that mental_flos 
adviser Footlick was Adler’s first editor a 
Newsweek almost twenty-five years ago. 

“We have had quite a few Duke alum 
work for us in the past few years,” Adle 
says, and they do bring Duke-related idea 


ships. “ 





There are a lot of ways to skin a Cat,” says mental_floss 
adviser Jerrold Footlick. “You can burn tens of millions of dollars, 
like Talk did. Or you can do it this way.” 





Advisory board member Footlick was ini- 
tially skeptical about mental_ floss’ chances 
without significant increases in advertising. 
But the magazine’s continued growth is 
making him a believer. “It shows me there 
are a lot of ways to skin a cat,” he says. “You 
can burn tens of millions of dollars, like Talk 
did. Or you can do it this way by not throw- 
ing money around.” 

Money is still tight and the hours can be 
long, but staffers aren’t complaining. “It’s a 
testament to how all the main players at 


mental_ floss are committed to the growth of 


the magazine and the company and the 
brand,” Harris says. “Everyone here has said, 
‘T will take only as much as I need to live.’ 
Everything else is put back into the compa- 
ny. We wouldn’t want it any other way.” 

Not that Harris or the others are averse to 
living a more comfortable life someday. “I 
think we are very confident that day will 
come,” she says. “We’re just not anxious to 
get there.” 

Pearson garners much of the credit not 
only for building, but also for maintaining 
the buzz around mental_ floss. He serves as 
“Mr. Outside” for the magazine, doing the 
bulk of interviews and eschewing fancy pub- 
lic-relations firms and press releases for per- 


sonalized pitches, contacts, and relation- 


to people’s attention. Although, he quickh 
adds, “that doesn’t mean something with ; 
Duke connection will automatically get int 
print.” 

Duke connection or not, mental_ floss— 
the magazine and its evolving manifesta 
tions—will continue to grow as long as peo 
ple hanker after the answers to question: 
such as why Hiram Ulysses Grant, our eigh 
teenth president, has an “S” as a middle ini 
tial, or how many mosquitoes it would tak 
to drink all your blood. 

“We thought the magazine would b 
doing well after three years,” says Pearso 
“We're all optimists. But if somebody ha 
said that at age twenty-four we’d have 
book published, a board game in the work: 
regular appearances on CNN, partnership 
with Reader’s Digest and the Discovery Cha 
nel, and so on? No way. We’ve just been s 
lucky.” 

Luck is how you define it, Footlick say 
“As the former Dodgers owner Brane 
Rickey once said, ‘Luck is the residue 
design.’ Sometimes you have to work har 
to be lucky. Will and Mangesh have certai 
ly done that.” 
















Dickinson ’87 is a senior writer for Duke’s 
Office of News and Communications. 
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Arabidopsis thaliana {K 


By DENNIS MEREDITH 
Photos by LES TODD 


Research on a modest mustard 
plant offers insights into the 
complex puzzle of how entire 

tissues grow from a single cell. 


t six foot three, Philip Benfey 
towers incongruously over the 
bedrageled-looking collection 
of shriveled plants that he dis- 
plays with considerable pride. 
The plants languish in plastic 





pots on a shelf in his labora- 
tory’s closet-like plant-growth room. They 
remain stubbornly, even ungratefully stunt- 
ed, although they bask in brilliant artificial 
sunlight, ensconce their roots in the best 
soil, and imbibe the scientifically determined 
optimal measure of water and fertilizer. 
However, to Benfey, who is chair and pro- 
fessor of biology at Duke, the puny plants 
constitute the intellectual equivalent of giant 
redwoods. These particular mustard plants, 
scientific name Arabidopsis thaliana, harbor a 
fascinating gene mutation that eliminates a 
key growth-regulating gene. The mutation 
interferes with subtle biochemical signals 
between cells in their growing roots—stunt- 
ing them, and, thus, the entire plant. In con- 
trast, the normal plants nearby reach for the 
sun—or rather the brilliant artificial light in 
the growth room. They stretch their gangly 
stems upward about a foot, supported by clear 
plastic cylinders. Benfey studies what hap- 
pens when arabidopsis genes known as “Short 
Root’ and “Scarecrow” are mutated, in effect, 
broken so that they don’t work properly. His 
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work has yielded extraordinary insights into 
how these growing roots develop. 

While Arabidopsis might seem an obscure 
bit of foliage, the little plant is celebrated 
among geneticists as the laboratory mouse of 
the plant kingdom. A relative of cabbage and 
radishes, Arabidopsis is small and prolific and 
grows easily and quickly. 

Benfey’s studies of the plant’s tiny tangled 
roots might be considered just a minor bo- 
tanical curiosity if they applied to only one 
species. But his research is helping science 
get to the ... well ... root of one of the central 
questions in all of biology: the immensely 
complex puzzle of how entire tissues, whether 
plant roots or human brains, blossom from a 
single cell. The solution would advance a vast 
range of disciplines from agriculture to med- 
icine. And the Arabidopsis root has afforded 
Benfey and his colleagues a ringside seat at 
the biological spectacle of the development 
of living tissue. 

“The root has a fairly complex structure, 
with lots of different cell types. And it all 
begins from a single cell,” says Benfey. But 
unlike the impossibly intricate convolutions 
and migrations of developing animal bodies, 
each new Arabidopsis root cell arises conve- 
niently from its neighbor. “When you look 
at the anatomy of the root, the origins of the 
entire structure are right there in front of 


you,” he says. “You can see all the stages ¢ 
development. For genomics, this is an enor 
mously simplifying feature.” 

Thus, says Benfey, exploring the conse 
quences of mutations in just a single gen 
such as Short Root or Scarecrow can yield: 
world of insight into tissue development. Bi 
ologists, including Benfey and his cohort: 
are gleeful scientific saboteurs, mutating gene 
to make them malfunction and keenly ob 
serving the resulting biological havoc. (Th 
scientists, perhaps perversely, often nam 
genes according to the ill effects of breakin 
them. The origin of the name Short Root i 
rather obvious; the mutation of the Scare 
crow gene produces roots missing a critica 
layer of root cells—like the missing brain it 
the Wizard of Oz character.) 

Sabotaging genes is especially informativ 
because they are the blueprints for the mul 
titude of proteins that make up the machin 
ery that keeps cells—from plant roots to hai 
roots—functioning. A sabotaged blueprin 
produces a nonfunctional protein, disruptin 
that machinery in interesting and instruc 
tive ways. Benfey’s research has revealed tha 
Scarecrow and Short Root are blueprints fo} 
proteins that help form the same growt 
machinery pathway in the plant root. 

One of the holy grails in modern biolog 
is understanding these pathways in orde 
to learn to control them. The machinery 
every living cell consists of a host of suc 














molecular signaling pathways, like the sy 
tems that make up a car’s machinery—th 
fuel system, cooling system, electrical syste 
drive train, and all-important entertainme 
system that keeps the kids quiet in the bac 
seat. By assiduously breaking one compone 
or another—like, say, taking a hammer to 
carburetor—researchers can deduce whic 
pathway each component belongs to. 

The proteins made by the Short Root an 
Scarecrow genes are more than modest co 
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Stunting growth: plants with 
mutations in the Short Root gene 


in the cell’s machinery—they are themselves 
master controllers of other genes. Such con 
trollers, called transcription factors, orches 
trate the activation of a multitude of othe: 
genes that themselves build the cell’s ma 
chinery. The two transcription factors are 
the molecular equivalents of the Wizard of 
Oz—not the “great and powerful” public 
Oz, but the little man hidden behind the 
curtain, yanking genetic levers and poking 
gvenetic buttons that help orchestrate the 


nazing phenomenon of development. It’s a 


phenomenon every bit as spec tacular as the 
flame and folderol created by the little wiz- 
ard—with myriad genes creating the mirac- 
ulous, elegant symphony of growth that 


induces a single embryonic cell to burgeon 





to an intricate living organism. 


In the quest that led to Short Root and 
Scarecrow, Benfey began, as have so many 
other scientists, with fingers tightly crossed. 
“When we did the first genetic screen of 
mutant plants, we didn’t set out to answer a 
specific question and design a fancy, elegant 
screen that would get to an answer. Rather, | 
said, I'll take anything I can get, and then go 
after it.” But they were seeking mutations 
that affected plant growth, and they found- 


many stunted plants among the mutants 
they created using gene-damaging chemi- 
cals. When the scientists analyzed the stunt- 
ed plants, they pinpointed two particularly 
intriguing genes—Short Root and Scarecrow 
with mutations that appeared to cause a 
very surprising pathology in their roots. 
“Something I had no way of predicting was 
that the Short Root mutants were missing 
entire cell layers,” says Benfey. The missing 
layers hinted tantalizinely at the failure of a 
critically important step in tissue develop- 
ment—the differentiation of a whole class of 
cells from general purpose into those with 
particular specialties and functions. In ani- 
mals, a parallel might be the disappearance 
of a whole layer of the brain. The differenti- 
ation of cells from the general to the special- 
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ized is the hallmark of development from 
embryo to adult, and understanding differ- 
entiation is a central aim of biologists. 
Benfey knew he had stumbled onto a key 
developmental gene. Further study of Short 
Root mutants yielded yet another scientific 
surprise: The gene makes a protein transcrip- 
tion factor that appears to activate genes in 
an entirely different set of cells from the 
ones in which it is made. “And then the big 
surprise was that the protein transcription 
factor, in fact, moves from cell to cell,” says 
enfey. That migration ran counter to all 
nderstanding of how transcription factors 
ork—as if the Wizard of Oz had jumped 
ooks and somehow contrived to take the 






































you asked me ten years ago which of those I 
ould have predicted,” Benfey adds, “I 
ould say neither of them.” 

Benfey’s research has revealed that the 
hort Root gene produces a biologically 
ossy protein that instructs neighboring root 
tells in three ways. It tells a neighboring 
ell’s genes what kind of root cell to become, 
ow to divide to make new cells, and even 
here to position itself in the burgeoning 
oot. The researchers have also discovered 
hat Short Root and Scarecrow are develop- 
ental partners, with Short Root’s protein 
pparently activating Scarecrow’s to govern 
ell division. Now the researchers are search- 





ng for the “downstream” genes that Short 
oot and Scarecrow control, and the “up- 
tream” genes that control them. It’s a pro- 
ess not unlike opening a mystery novel at 
he middle and trying to deduce how the 
ystery began and how it will end. 

If Short Root and Scarecrow exemplify 
he traditional “retail” gene-by-gene study 
f root development, Benfey and his col- 
leagues have now gone into the “wholesale” 
esearch business as well. Last year, they an- 
ounced that they had created the first de- 
ailed “gene expression map.” (Gene expres- 
ion is the process by which a gene activates 
tself to make protein.) The map reveals 
hen and where some 22,000 genes are ac- 
ivated in each of the intricate mosaic of 
ells of the growing Arabidopsis root. “This is 
he first time anybody has achieved this 
vel of resolution of gene expression on a 


ontrols of the Little Engine that Could. “If 


Slice of life: laser-scanned 
image of Arabidopsis root 
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hilip Benfey’s research using 

mutant strains of the plant 

Arabidopsis thaliana holds 

great promise for discovering 
how living tissue develops from a single 
cell. Its reliance on advanced research 
techniques and sophisticated instruments 
provides a good example of the ways in 
which biology has increasingly become a 
“data-driven science.” 

A recent experiment brings Nori 
Matsumoto, a postdoctoral fellow working 
with Benfey, into a small, darkened room 
in the lab complex. In one hand, he holds 
a plastic tray filled with gray gelatinous 
growth medium supporting rows of tiny, 
sprouting Arabidopsis plants no larger 
than a comma. With a sharp scalpel, a 
steady hand, and a practiced eye, he 
slices away a sprouting root, deftly trans- 
ferring it onto a microscope slide. He 


places the slide beneath the stage of a laser-scanning microscope—a machine that fills the room and that is “more 


expensive than my car,” he jokes. 


After a few clicks of a computer mouse button, the image of an Arabidopsis root tip appears on the microscope’s 
video display. It’s a radiant scarlet structure, like the fiery nose cone of some alien spaceship entering the atmos- 
phere. Matsumoto is not especially interested in the root tip itself, though, but in the swath of fluorescent green 


speckles that lines its inner cell rows. 


This green fluorescence signals the activation of a marker he has attached to a gene segment called a “promoter,” 
which activates one of the plant’s development genes. Successfully manipulating such promoter segments is key to 
tracing the control machinery of the gene—just as a homeowner flips the breaker switches on an electrical junction 
box one by one to discover which house lights they control. Satisfied that the image is a good one, with a few more 
clicks of the mouse, Matsumoto saves the image to a computer elsewhere in the building. 

According to Benfey, machinery such as laser microscopes and high-powered computers represent the future of 
biology. They have, in fact, changed the very face of biology to more resemble its formerly distant cousin, physics. “The 
pervasive use of computational approaches for addressing cell- and molecular-biology problems is something new,” 
he says. “It’s certainly very different from when | was a graduate student, where we used computers to make figures, or 
do word processing, or look up the occasional number in a data base. | have members of my lab who spend more 
than 50 percent of their time on computers now, doing data analysis and computer modeling.” 


global basis for any organism,” says Benfey. 
Other researchers had ground up whole 
plant tissues and analyzed their gene expres- 
sion, he says. However, in such studies “crit- 
ical information on the mechanisms of de- 
velopment was lost. Development occurs at 
the single-cell level, and there’s a dramatic 
difference from one cell to the next, in terms 
of its gene expression.” 

The results of the painstaking analyses, 
published in the journal Science, in essence 
told of a scientific race against time in the 
Benfey laboratory. Once the scientists had 
labeled an individual root-cell type with a 
fluorescent marker gene, they had only about 
ninety minutes to isolate the particular type 
of cell from the rapidly growing root for 


—Dennis Meredith 


genetic analysis. “The cells are intimately 
connected to one another and constantly 
signaling to one another,” says Benfey. “And, 
if you wait much longer, they begin to change 
their gene expression.” Once the cells were 
isolated, and their genes extracted, the sci- 
entists used so-called “gene chips”—massive 
arrays of genes on fingernail-sized glass chips 
—to measure the activity of each of about 
22,000 genes in each cell type. 

The Arabidopsis gene profile exemplifies a 
new era of “systems biology,” says Benfey, in 
which scientists graduate from studying in- 
dividual genes to mapping interacting net- 
works of genes and the proteins they produce. 
“A key to understanding development of 
plant tissues and organs is determining how 
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whole networks of genes are regulated dur- 
ing development,” he says. Such knowledge 
will bring profoundly important practical 
benefits. “In applying systems biology to ag- 
riculture, we can progress from altering one 
or two genes at a time. We can graduate from 
just putting a foreign gene from a bacterium 
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into a plant to change one trait such as her- 
bicide resistance. Rather, we can change 
broad traits that are already there, because 
we will know how regulatory networks func- 
tion. We'll be able to modify plants to resist 
drought, grow in salty soil, resist higher tem- 
peratures due to global warming, or resist 
pathogens.” 

Benfey says he also believes that lessons 
learned from the Arabidopsis plant will likely 
apply to higher organisms, even humans. “It 
would surprise me if the particular processes 
that we are finding with Short Root and 
Scarecrow exist only in plants,” he says. “The 
history of biology as I read it is that just about 
everything that seemed to be peculiar to one 
particular system or stage of an organism has 
turned out to be much more general.” 

His career will always reflect the search 















hilip Benfey, professor and chair of biology, 

came to his chosen profession relatively 

late. In fact, at first he systematically avoided 

biology. “Probably because my father was a 
scientist, | wanted to do anything but science,” he 
recalls, “So, after high school | traveled around the 
world for six years, starting out working for a logging 
company in Oregon and a ski area in Utah.” His plan to 
hitch rides around the world on sailboats was thwarted 
by hurricanes, although he made it to Australia, where 
he worked on a railroad in an iron mine. 

After a stint in Japan as a gardener, he ended up in 
a Parisian garret, writing the Great American Novel and 
collecting rejection slips “at an alarming rate.” It was 
there that he met his wife, Elisabeth, whom he credits 
with “the suggestion that maybe | should get a day 
job,” he says, “and that it might be in biology.” 

Benfey took her advice and launched himself into 
his new studies as assiduously as he had his travel 
adventures, earning an undergraduate degree in bio- 
chemistry from the University of Paris. His academic 
record won him a post doing graduate studies with 
Lasker Award-winner Philip Leder at Harvard, where he 
received a Ph.D. in cell and developmental biology. 

He did postdoctoral work in plant molecular biology 
and became an assistant professor at Rockefeller 
University, before moving to New York University, where 
he quickly rose through the academic ranks. He was 
recruited to Duke in 2002. 


—Dennis Meredith 























for scientific truths in straightforward struc4 
tures such as roots, says Benfey. “In retro- 
spect, my quest for simple systems is a theme 
throughout my scientific career. In the Arabi- 
dopsis root, I saw a tissue in which I coul 
immediately identify the component parts 
where its growth properties offered a simple 
model of development and differentiation.” 

And with the scientific truths from th 
plant root have come an appreciation of it 
unconventional beauty. “Most people thin 
of the root as this very unaesthetic part 0 
the plant. They focus on distinctive flowe 
or beautiful leaves,” he says. “But if yo 
think of aesthetics in the sense of simplicity 
when you slice through a root and you sho’ 
people that they can really see its variou 
parts, they do find an immediate attractio 
there.” 
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Still of the night: Hugh Jackman in Van Helsing 
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inl ‘ramer 


with the monster, 
not fear, but clarity. 
The year was 1999. The monster was 


‘a mummy with 3,000-year-old flesh hang- 


ing off its bones. Kramer ’77, a computer- 
graphics sequence supervisor for George 
Lucas’ Industrial Light & Magic, was 
working on lighting the mummy for the 
upcoming feature film in which the crea- 
ture was to have a starring role. 

“I was all of a sudden hit by this feel- 
ing,” Kramer recalls. “I remembered when 
I was a kid and was into all these mon- 
ster magazines. What was on my screen 
was exactly like what was in my maga- 
zines. I thought, ‘Oh my God, I actually 
grew up to do the kind of thing that I 
thought was so cool.’ ” 

If you saw swarms of scarabs in The 
Mummy, tornadoes in Twister, sixty squirm- 
ing puppies in 101 Dalmatians, the rock 
monster in Galaxy Quest, the werewolf 
in Van Helsing, or just about anything to 
do with water in The Perfect Storm, you 
saw Ed Kramer’s work. 





“It’s kind of fun to be able to mention 
something and have somebody say, ‘Oh 
yeah, I remember that!’ ” he says, sound- 
ing like a kid who’s found a permanent 
home in a Never Never Land for com- 
puter geeks. “My whole career, I feel like 
I’ve been living on the edge of the latest 
and greatest all the time.” 

Convincing computer-generated im- 
agery, or CG, calls for a programmer’s 
mind and an artist’s eye. For someone 
like Kramer, who has that combination 
in spades, it’s a heckuva way to make a 
living. What he does is technically com- 
plex and evolves rapidly as new methods 
are invented, but in a nutshell: He takes 
the background that the film director 
has shot, adds an object that was never 
there, and makes it look real. Sometimes 
that involves making a giant kick up dust 
as he walks or tornadoes twist across the 
horizon. At other times, it means creat- 
ing lighting on a monster or a boat deck 
that matches the lighting in the back- 
ground shot. Or it involves compositing 
pulling together all of the computer- 








graphics elements and integrating them 
seamlessly with the background. 

The result is what moviemakers hope 
will help usher moviegoers into the sus- 
pension of disbelief that keeps them riv- 
sted to their seats. When Dracula bares 
his fangs in Van Helsing, your blood pres- 
sure shoots up. When a 200-foot wave 
looms over the boat in The Perfect Storm, 
your heart leaps into your throat. 

Kramer works out of ILM’s headquar- 
ters building in San Rafael, California, 
‘ust north of San Francisco. Walking 
through the building is like taking a tour 
of the history of the feature-film special- 
>ffects industry. ILM has been doing spe- 
rial effects since 1975 and the making of 
he original Star Wars movie, released in 
1977. Visitors are greeted by a life-size 
nodel of a Storm Trooper; around the 
aext corner is Darth Vader standing next 
0 R2-D2. ILM is considered one ¢ the 
leaders in the advanced digital-effects 
ndustry. The company pioneered, among 
other things, the development fey mp vetoya (opal 
control cameras and opti compositing. 


‘ 
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| of hundreds of millions of pixels. 


By Sally Parker 


It has won fourteen Academy Awards 
for visual effects and sixteen more for 
technical achievement. 

A huge amount of the work that ILM 
does is what Kramer calls “practical 
effects”—things like miniature sets or 
models that exist in the real world. But 
Kramer’s work in computer graphics 
concerns the “unreal” world. In Van Hel- 
sing, he covered the werewolf in com- 
puter-generated fur, gave the vampire 
brides flowing hair, and helped the digi- 
tal “double” for the star, Hugh Jackman, 
do the stunt work that the flesh-and- 
blood actor never could have achieved. 

Some of the movies Kramer has worked 
on have big-bang special effects—torna- 
does, exploding comets, tumultuous seas. 
“The first killer wave you see in The 
Perfect Storm, the huge wall of water— 
that was my work,” he says proudly. 
Basically, the more complex and realis- 
tic-looking it is, the tout EE cole (on 
The Perfect Storm is a perfect example. 
Computer-generated boats had to float 
with believable buoyancy, mist blowing { 
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off the top of waves had to look wispy, and 
objects flying off the boat and splashing into 
the sea had to have weight and trajectory. 
Kramer and dozens of others used special 
software to make the scene come to life in a 
believable, photo-realistic way. 

“The human eye knows what’s real and 
what isn’t,” Kramer says. “If 1 look at some- 
thing and it doesn’t look quite right, I have 
to figure out, well, what about that is not 
looking right? Is it the scale? The density? 


Does it need to be more particulate?” 





movie he’s now working on, a sequel to The 
Mask called Son of the Mask. However, he says, 
it is too early in the production stage for him 
to be able to reveal any specifics. For this lat- 
est project, Kramer is a “sequence supervisor,” 
overseeing teams of computer-graphics ar- 
tists known as technical directors. He him- 
self started as a technical director when ILM 
hired him back in 1994. He was put to work 
doing the CG equivalent of working with a 
needle and thread. “The first thing I did at 
ILM was ‘sock’ an elephant,” he says, referring 


i 


“The mist coming off the tops of waves is 
a pretty good example. There’s a whole new 
technology called ‘particle systems’ that 
allows us to animate millions of infinitely 
small particles. And we animate them using 
basically the language of physics: things like 
gravity and wind and turbulence,” he says. 
“No one had ever done anything even 
approaching what we did on Perfect Storm. It 
was totally uncharted computer-graphic 
technology. This was the first time that com- 
puter-generated water had to mix seamlessly 
with real ocean water.” 

In fact, he says, he has yet to work on a 
movie and rely solely on 
known techniques, even 
those already invented by 
ILM. “There’s never been 
a project where we've said, 
‘We have all the technol- 
ogy to do that.’ That’s why 
people come to ILM. A 
great deal of the ground- 
breaking work is done 
here. In some shows, every 
single shot, we have to 
develop new techniques. 
That was true of The Per- 
fect Storm. And The Mask. 
When Jim Carrey turns in- 
to a tornado—ILM had to 
invent ways to do that.” 

Not surprisingly, the 
same holds true with the 
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When Dracula bares his 
fangs in Van Helsing, 
your blood pressure 

shoots up. When a 200- 
foot wave looms over 








to the technique of using special software to 
stitch together a computer model by remov- 
ing all the seams and cracks in the image. 
“We were able to realistically show muscles 
and fat working under the surface of the 
skin of the elephant. When the foot hits the 
ground, it ripples through his chest,” he says. 

“And immediately thereafter I had to 
sock a monkey.” 

Kramer socked things so well that he was 
promoted to sequence supervisor in 1998 and 
now oversees the work of an average of ten 
technical directors on any given film. On a 
typical day, Kramer wanders from desk to 
desk, looking over shoul- 
ders, sharing software tips, 
and answering questions. 
“The paradigm of special 
effects here at ILM differs 
from the stylized, fully 
computer-generated 
techniques of Pixar or 
Dreamworks,” he says. 
“Here, we have to invent 
techniques to mix com- 
puter-generated effects 
with live-action footage 
shot by the director, where 
the audience sees them 
side by side. Whether 
it's vampires, dinosaurs, 
Dalmatian puppies, or 
200-foot ocean waves, 
our technical and artistic 


Perfect 


challenge is to create images that look s 
photo-realistic that you can’t tell where i 
the frame the real footage ends and the C¢ 
begins.” 

Back at his own desk, with the mouse an 
monitor, he works on lighting in test frames 
“During the day, you give to the computer. 
file that has all the scene-deseription infor 
mation—everything the computer needs t 
know in order to create the final picture,” h 
says. 


“The computer knows what all the geom 


3 








etry looks like—the shape of things, like th 
shape of the dinosaur in The Lost World 
Jurassic Park; it knows the images that are ot 
the surface, the scales, toenails, and tha 
kind of stuff. Then it knows the intensity 
the direction of lights, and where shadow 
are supposed to fall. If, for instance, the jun 
gle has a lot of leaves that are creating mot 
tled shadows everywhere, the dinosaur ha 
to have the same kind of shadows on hi 
back as he walks through.” 

In what’s called “look development,” se: 
quence supervisors like Kramer also figure 
out how characters look and move. For The 
Mummy, he researched how to animate 
thousands of squirming little bugs all at the 
same time, each with its own unique anima 
tion. He also developed the reflective look 
of the scarabs through the use of “shaders’ 
that tell the computer how the surface o' 
the bugs would react to light in terms o 
things such as color, shininess, and shadow 
Basically, every kind of surface has a shade 
says Kramer, “so you could have the sam 
light falling on a man’s face and his clothing 
and it reacts totally differently because 0 
the skin shader or the clothing shader.” 

At the end of the day, Kramer will set hi 
computer to “render” or create the enti 
sequence. Although the computer’s memo 
ry is “in the terabytes,” Kramer says, refer 
ring to a unit of data-storage capacity that i 
equal to more than 1,000 gigabytes, it take 
all night for the computer to pull togethe 


all of the information that Kramer has fed 
into it over the course of the day. While he 
sleeps, the computer “is actually looking at 
every pixel on the screen and figuring out 
what color that pixel should be based on the 
information it was given. It does that for 
every frame, and there are twenty-four frames 
for every second of screen time. And each 
one of those frames is made up of hundreds 
of thousands of pixels.” 

The next day, Kramer will look over the 
results with the visual-effects supervisor, and 





| 
together they'll pinpoint blips in the se- 
quence that need more work. Depending on 
the complexity of the sequence, he, and the 
somputer, will repeat the process “forty, fifty, 
100 takes, until the director says, “That’s a fi- 
aal. That’s in my movie.’ We may have some- 
ching we think looks great but is not what 
che director wants. The ultimate arbiter is in 
the director’s head.” 





hen Ed Kramer was an un- 
dergraduate at Duke, his 
future line of work didn’t 
even exist. Which is prob- 
ably okay, as he chose Duke over his other 
top options, Georgia Tech and Vanderbilt, 
because the university boasted a nationally 
recognized program in psychology, his in- 
tended major. He loved people, he says, 
loved finding out what makes them tick. He 
had a knack for science and math and was 
fascinated by things like personality studies 


and the physiology of the brain and visual 
system. In his senior year, he became inter- 
ested in how memory works, and completed 
an honors thesis, “A Reinterpretation of the 
Literature on Human Memory,” under the 
guidance of psychology professor William 
Bevan M.A. ’43, Ph.D. ’48, Hon.’72. 

His parents, he says, were sure their son 
was destined for a star career as an expert in 
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For the movie Van Helsing, Ed 
Kramer, who creates sophisticated 
computer graphics for George Lucas’ 
Industrial Light @ Magic, worked on 
shots of “hybrid” vampire brides— 
part human, part computer-simula- 
tion—similar to these: 


1. While Josie 
Maran, who 
plays Marishka, 
one of the vam- 
pire brides, is 
being filmed by 
conventional 
movie cameras, 
every movement 
of her body is 
also recorded by 
special “motion- 
capture” cam- 
eras and turned 
into computer data. This data will eventu- 
ally be used to help animate the bride’s 
body, which will be completely computer- 
generated (CG). 


6 


2. The “blue-screen’” technique is used 
when filming the live-action head of the 
actress, which will later be joined to the 
computer-generated body. “The blue screen 
gives the computer an easy way to define an 
area that can be replaced with another 
image,” says Kramer. “You tell the comput- 
er, Any place there’s this color blue, replace 
those pixels with a background image.” 


3. Small infrared emitters, represented by 
yellow dots, are used as markers from which 
the motion-capture cameras collect data. 


4. The animation is blocked in using the 
data collected by the motion-capture cam- 
eras. Then CG experts like Kramer will 
fine-tune the animation by hand. “That 
gold netting shows the geometry of the com- 
puter-generated model without textures or 
lighting,” he says. “You can see how well it 
fits over the actual actress in action.” 


§. The bride’s headless body—the rendered 
CG element of the shot. 

6. The actress’ head will be attached to the 

CG body of the hybrid bride. 

1. The final composite of the hybrid vampire 
bride. 
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psychology. But as immersed as he was in a 
field he loved, Kramer says he felt that some 
thing about the path he was following wasn’t 
the right fit for him. It had already dawned 
on him when he was taking a class in abnot 
mal psychology. “I decided I didn’t want to 
spend my entire career in the company of 
clinically sick individuals,” he recalls, some 
what apologetically. 

Chere were clues he could go any number 
of directions. One was his sense of humor. 
“Ed is dedicated to making the world a fun- 
nier place,” says Earl Vickers '78, who shared 
a room with Kramer at York House. “If nec- 
essary, he would pour a glass of water on his 
head to make people laugh. Fortunately, this 
is not always necessary.” 

Kramer was also known for a propensity 
to empty his dorm-room trash can, glue the 
contents to the wall, and call it art. In fact, 
he says, “I was always the artist. I did a lot of 
artwork for the high-school yearbook and 
newspaper.” At Duke, he frequently con- 
tributed drawings and advertisements to The 
Chronicle. After graduating, he founded and 
ran a one-man advertising agency with three 
clients, all stereo stores in Durham. 

It was a fun gig, he recalls, but he soon be- 
came restless. With a childhood buddy, Kra- 
mer set off on a three-month cross-country 
trip. The two chose a route that took them 
from Atlanta, Kramer’s hometown, through 
the Deep South states and out to California. 
“We had no itinerary, so we were just stop- 
ping wherever we thought would be inter- 
esting.” On impulse, they stopped in Austin, 
Texas, “just to see it.” 

On a similar impulse, Kramer wandered 
into the film school at the University of Texas 
and struck up a conversation with a man 
who turned out to be a professor of film the- 
ory. The professor and Kramer got to talking 
about philosophy and psychology and how it 
all related to film. He asked Kramer whether 
he’d ever considered going to graduate 
school in filmmaking. 

Kramer thought about all the hours he 
had spent organizing Cable 13, the universi- 
ty cable TV channel. He and his roommate, 
David M. Frey ’76, had founded the station, 
and Kramer had been in charge of the on-air 
graphics for the shows the station produced. 
He thought about all the basketball games 
he had videotaped using a thirty-pound Video 
Porta-Pak, of all the times he had threaded 
the three-quarter-inch tape through the 
reel-to-reel machine. He thought of the vi- 
deo-switching technology he had mastered 
to run three cameras simultaneously during 
the games. 

“T took the application with me,” Kramer 
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says. “I think I filled it out when we were in 
Vegas. When I got to San Francisco, I called 
my parents and they said, ‘Did you apply to 
film school?’ 

“T said, ‘Well, yeah.’ 

“And they said, ‘Well, you’ve been accept- 
ed.’” 

At film school, Kramer soaked up every- 
thing he could about movies: directing, light- 
ing, editing, screenwriting, film history and 
criticism. He also discovered computer ani- 
mation. Much to his delight, he found that 
animation gives the creator total control 
over every aspect of the filmmaking process. 
“T kind of philosophically looked at it as an 
extraordinarily high art form because of the 
auteurship it afforded,” he says. 

Kramer persuaded the university to create 
a course in animation. That took some doing, 


“The first killer wave you see in 
The Perfect Storm, the huge wall 
of water—that was my work.” 





as the field of animation was still in its infan- 
cy and looked, to the serious filmmaker, like 
child’s play, or at least a colossal waste of 
time. Once the course was in place, he got 
himself hired as the graduate teaching assis- 
tant for the course. 

Using punch cards on the physics depart- 
ment’s computer, he created animation for a 
children’s news program on Austin’s public- 
television station. The work became his 
master’s thesis production project. No one, 
not his parents, not his film-school instruc- 
tors, not even Kramer himself, could have 
predicted what the field of animation would 
become. It was 1980, and the field was about 
to explode. 

He listened to Ronald Reagan’s swearing- 
in ceremony the day he drove out of Austin, 
degree in hand. Back home in Atlanta, he 
tracked down a copy of the premiere issue of 
Computer Pictures magazine, the first maga- 
zine about the field of computer graphics, 
now defunct, and sent his résumé to all ten 
computer-graphics companies mentioned 
there. Responses came back fast and furious. 
People with experience in computer graph- 


Noah Berger 


ics and a master’s degree in film were rar 
indeed. A company in Los Angeles sent a let 
ter saying they were interested, but wante 
to meet him. He decided to go for it. The be: 
he can figure, he follows his instincts, an 
the cosmos cooperates. “It’s not just chane 
or fate,” he says, “and it’s not just persever 
ance. It’s where chance and fate intersec 
with perseverance. I follow my instincts an 
then happen to have the serendipitous event 
that take place. But it’s all while I’ve bee 
following a road.” 

He arrived in L.A. on New Year’s Das 
1981. He had an interview at the compan 
that had sent the letter, and with three oth 
ers. In the end, he chose Image West. The 
worked in video, not film. Kramer reasone 
he already had experience in the medium 
and at five projects a week, he could fatte: 
his portfolio more quickly than he could i 
film (four or five projects a year). 

Kramer threw himself into the work, rack 
ing up eighty to 100 hours a week on the Scan 
imate, an analog computer that “looke 
really sci fi,” he recalls. Only seven of thi 
machines existed, and he was one of onh 
about twenty people in the world who couk 
program it. 

Riding the wave of a soaring industry, h 
spent the early 1980s creating compute 
images for the 1982 World Series for NBC 
ABC’s Wide World of Sports, and the Ros 
Bowl and logos for Hitachi and the 198¢ 
Olympics. This was sports graphics in its in 
fancy, a long way from the animated play-by 
plays, stats charts, and yellow first-dowr 
markers seen today on ESPN and othe 
sports channels. 

By the mid-1980s, visual-effects compa 
nies were multiplying and clamoring for tal 
ent, and Kramer was in heavy demand. A: 
the digital wave gained speed, he kept piling 
more video work into his portfolio: comput 
er graphics for the CBS Evening News, ABC 
Sports, HBO, Cinemax, Lifetime Cable Net- 
work when it went on the air on 1985. He 
was working sixty-hour weeks in New York 
when the space program called. 

A self-described “outer-space nut,” Krame 
went into orbit. NASA wanted him to cre 
ate a computer-graphics film about an un 
manned mission on Mars. It didn’t matter tha 
the job was temporary, he says. “If NAS 
called and said, ‘Come work at the spac 
center,’ wouldn’t you drop everything?” H 
worked with aerospace engineers. He wan 
dered through the mission-control room. H 
went to the swimming pool to watch astro 
nauts practice maneuvers to simulate weight 
lessness. 

“T could look at moon rocks at lunch!” 





| Maybe You’ve Seen It Some movie scenes Ed Kramer has helped bring to life: | 


Peruse my dust: Kramer developed effect of 
- waiebris kicked up by rock monster inGalaxy Quest 





Jumanji (1995) 

“The first shot I ever did at 
ILM was the shot in Jumanji 
where there were nine mon- 
keys wreaking havoc in the 
kitchen. You should see it.” 


Twister (1995) 
“One of the bad guys gets 
killed by a TV antenna.... 
killed that guy. His name 
was Eddie. I felt like I was 
killing myself.” 


101 Dalmatians (1996) 

“I was using particle systems 
to do all the snow simulations, 
like puffy snow and wet, 
‘slushy snow, all that kind of 
stuff that happens when dogs 
play around in snow. 

Another shot featured 

\sixty computer-graphics 
Dalmatians interacting with 
twenty real Dalmatians, all 
‘in the same frame. There are 
actually real puppies poking 
‘CG puppies, and you just 
don’t know.” 


_ Deep Impact (1998) 
“On Deep Impact, I saved the 
Earth. There’s this huge piece 
‘of a comet that is heading 
tight for the Earth, and, just 
at the last second, six brave 
astronauts dive down into 
the heart of it and blow it up 
with nuclear devices. What 
kind of thanks did I get? Did 
you know I saved the Earth? 
I spent six months doing 
those two shots.” 





Star Wars Episode 1: 

The Phantom Menace (1999) 
“T worked on some of the shots 
with Jar Jar and on some of 
the light-saber battle scenes.” 


The Mummy (1999) 

“There was a group of shots, 
all of them involving scarabs, 
so that was the sequence I was 
supervising. There were other 
techniques that had to be 
worked out to simulate bugs 
crawling under skin. The ac- 
tor is just looking at his arm 
going, ‘Aieee!’ But I had to 
make it look like there was 
something going on under 
the skin.” 


Galaxy Quest (1999) 

“All around, my favorite 
movie that I worked on. I 
developed a lot of the tech- 
nology for sand and dust and 
debris that gets kicked up 
whenever the rock monster 
moves, and the way his feet 
crunch through the ground 
whenever he walks. I never 
do all of the work.... There 
were some very talented ani- 
mators who really brought 
the rock monster to life.” 


The Perfect Storm (2000) 

“A very, very challenging 
film. There’s a tremendous 
amount of different elements 
that have to go into creating 
a realistic-looking storm. 
Somewhere | have a list of 
over a hundred different 
terms, like bow splash, stern 


wake, crest spray, ten differ- 
ent kinds of foam, ten differ- 
ent kinds of mist.” 


The Mummy Returns (2001) 
“At the end of the movie, the 
climax, an entire desert oasis 
jungle gets sucked into the 
middle of a pyramid. I super- 
vised the pyramid destruc- 
tion sequence.” 


Planet of the Apes (2001) 

“T only did one shot, the one 
where we watch the hero fly 
through the anomaly in space, 
when we’re right in the 
anomaly in space with him.” 


Star Wars Episode 2: 
Attack of the Clones (2002) 
“T worked on sequences 
involving the attack of the 
clones, the large-scale final 
scenes of the movie.” 


Van Helsing (2004) 

“T created the shot of 
Dracula opening his mon- 
strous jaw incredibly wide, 
revealing razor-sharp fangs 
before he bites Franken- 
stein.... lam the lightning 
guy. It’s a new technique for 
three-dimensional lightning 
that allows the light to fill 
up space or react to any 
three-dimensional object.” 


Industrial Light & Magic; © 2004 Universal Studios. All Rights Reserved 


A short year later, his NASA contract 
ended, and he went back into commer- 
cial video work. It was 1988 and the next 
four years were “when I honed my skills,” 
he says. “Those were really the years where 
I got good. And those were also years 
when computer graphics became increas- 
ingly sophisticated.” Kramer did CG work 
for blue-chip clients such as TBS, CNN, 
Coca Cola, and the Atlanta Olympics. In 
1992, he worked on a ride film—that 
early 1990s amusement where viewers sat 
on a moving platform and viewed imagery 
projected around them. The project not 
only offered interesting computer-graph- 
ics work, it also led to work on his first 
feature films, Stargate and Clear and Pre- 
sent Danger. “You remember in Clear and 
Present Danger, they drop that smart 
bomb? I did the smart bomb. I built it in 
the computer, I lit it, and I made it fly 
through the clouds on its way down.” 

After a decade of sixty- to 100-hour 
weeks in video, Kramer says, he finally 
had his foot in the door to the movie in- 
dustry. He got the call from ILM in 1994, 
and has been there ever since. “It was 
right after Jurassic Park and The Abyss had 
come out. Both of those were jaw-drop- 
ping, eye-opening events in special-effects 
history. No one had ever done such real- 
istic computer-generated work. I was mak- 
ing flying logos that, if they looked like 
beveled glass and gold, the client would 
be happy. And along came this stuff that 
looked incredibly real, and it was dino- 
saurs. There’s a big leap between flying 
gold logos and dinosaurs,” he says wryly. 

Dinosaurs it was. Among other things, 
Kramer was soon working on The Lost 
World: Jurassic Park and then two of the 
Star Wars movies, The Phantom Menace 
and Attack of the Clones, followed by 
Harry Potter and the Chamber of Secrets. 
And boy is he having fun. What else can 
you say about a man whose voicemail 
ereeting says, “Hi, you’ve reached Ed Ma- 
gic at Industrial Light © Kramer”? 

Looking back now, he says, it all fits to- 
gether. In CG-speak, he’s socked his life. 
The monster comic books, the gut-level 
computer-science courses, the science- 
fiction class at Duke that his parents dis- 
missed. “My parents were lamenting, ‘Oh 
my God, why are you wasting your time 
on something so trivial?’ And here | am 
working on Star Wars.” 


Parker is a freelance writer in Rochester, 
New York, and an editor of the Rochester 
Business Journal. 
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Seductress: Women Who 
Ravished the World and Their 
Lost Art of Love 
By Betsy Prioleau Ph.D. ’80. Viking Press, 
2003. 384 pages. $24.95. 

omen who are not conventionally 

attractive—that is to say, wom- 
en who, in coarser times, might 
have been termed “ugly”—will be 
heartened by Betsy Prioleau’s Seductress: 
Women Who Ravished the World and Their 
Lost Art of Love. The same goes for brainy 
women, pushy women, artistic women, and 
old women. A writer and erstwhile associate 
professor of English and world literature at 
Manhattan College, Prioleau argues that se- 
duction is “99 percent mental sorcery,” and 
is achieved through a carefully orchestrated 
sequence of emotional opposites: “quiescence 
and ecstasy, intimacy and distance, pleasure 
and pain.” Contrary to popular belief, its most 
accomplished practitioners have not been 
dim, passive, ultra-feminine, and pretty. Ra- 
ther, they have been smart, active, androgy- 
nous, and often “homely.” 

The driving force behind seduction, Prio- 
leau says, is the seductress archetype, a mythic 
figure “incised in the human collective un- 
conscious and resistant to change, despite 
fluctuations in sexual tastes and mores.” This 
archetype established itself very early in hu- 
man history, during the 25,000 years in which 
our forebears channeled their religious im- 
pulses into goddess cults. Stone-age Venus 
figures, the snake goddesses of Crete, the Bab- 
ylonian goddess Ishtar, and the Greek god- 
dess Aphrodite are all incarnations of this 
archetype. And when a real-life seductress 
has her way with a man, it is often because 
the man is beguiled by the ancient archetyp- 
al figure embodied in the living woman. 

Although the idea for this book, Prioleau 


says, came out of a college course on the “Se- 


ductress in Fiction,” it is not a fusty work of 


scholarship. She has positioned it as a how-to 
for aspiring mantraps, less crude than, say, 
The Rules, but informed by a similar ethos. 
For those who want “beaux at their bidding 
and the upper hand in sex,” she counsels, the 
“know-how is there for the taking.” You just 
have to analyze the female masters’ methods. 
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Prioleau is a funny writer 
and a thorough researcher, 
and I enjoyed her deft re- 
counting of these exem- 
plars’ lives. She divides her 
seductresses into six cate- 
gories: “Belles Laides” (home- 
ly sirens), “Silver Foxes” (old 
sirens), “Machweiber” (sirens in politics), 
scholar-sirens, siren-artists, and siren-adven- 
turers. | was most impressed by the Belles Lai- 
des, who, despite frightful looks, managed to 
rack up admirable conquests without assis- 
tance from a plastic surgeon. These notables 
include American philanthropist Isabella 
Stewart Gardener (with her “fisted-up simian 
face”), Second Empire courtesan La Pavia 
(“thick waisted and grim visaged), and early- 
twentieth-century French writer Colette (who 
“barreled around Paris in Grecian sandals like 
Hagar the Horrible with a bad perm”). 


For Prioleau, seduction is about power, of 


which women, despite feminist breakthroughs, 
still don’t have enough. Men, she points out, 
continue to “hold the whip hand: They have 
numbers on their side (48 percent women to 
43 percent men nationwide); they age better 
and cling like crotch crabs to their historic 
prerogatives of the initiative, double standard, 
promiscuity, mate trade-ins, domination, and 
domestic copouts.” 

Seduction, however, is a way to even the 
score; it “riles and dismantles patriarchal 
domination.” In the thrall of seductresses, 
men can be made to do stupid things—such 
as, in the case of the Duke of Windsor, abdi- 


cating one’s throne for the cunning likes of 


Wallis Simpson. Often, men do even worse 
things when a seductress jilts them. Ernest 
Hemingway, for example, never recovered 
from being ditched by the sexually voracious, 
scholar-siren Martha Gellhorn. “He stalked 
and harassed her throughout Europe, once 
hysterically breaking into her bedroom with 
a bucket on his head,” Prioleau writes. 
Prioleau has no patience with vamps who 
allow themselves to be mistreated by the men 
they have seduced. She calls such women 
“pseudoseductresses,” and has pointedly ex- 
cluded them from her book. They include “the 
eaten and colonized Marilyn Monroe, the 
oft-dumped flunky Pamela Harriman, and 





such gofers to male genius 
es as Alma Mahler.” 
Despite the cleverness o 
Prioleau’s prose, and he 
positioning of the seduc 
tress as a figure of strength 
her thesis was irksome. | 
was difficult to get beyonc 
certain retrograde assumptions that shi 
brought to her writing. She takes for grantec 
that the whole world is heterosexual an¢ 
that come 
through feminine conniving. Men who don’ 


heterosexual liaisons abou 
respond to feminine wiles are somehow less 
er; she calls them “siren-resistant, cryptogay 
or scared.” She also shrugs off the bisexuality 
of some seductresses because the only rela 
tionships that matter are those between mer 
and women. Colette’s significant six-yea: 
relationship with the Marquise de Belboeu 
(known as Missy), for example, is not men. 
tioned in the book; Prioleau dismisses it a: 
an episode during which the French writet 
“experimented sexually and bisexually.” 

Yet if one isn’t offended by Prioleau’s the. 
sis—and doesn’t mind that her subjects 
lives are cut to fit that thesis—the book car 
be a lively read. And for aspiring manslayers 
it will also be a source, no doubt, for some 
useful techniques. 


—M.G. Lora 


Lord, author of Forever Barbie, is completing a 
family memoir about aerospace culture during 


the Cold War. 


The Uses of Imperfection 
By Ted McMahon M.D. ’72. Cat ’n’ Dog 
Productions, 2003. 64 pages. $14, paper. 





ed McMahon has been a physician] 
since he graduated from Duke’s med 
ical school. He’s been a poet nearly a 
long, but The Uses of Imperfection i 
only his second published book of verse. I 
explores the universality of suffering, which 
he points out in an interview, is one of th 
Four Noble Truths of Buddhism, a subject i 
which he has a burgeoning interest. Th 
book chronicles the poet’s own growth fron 
early intolerance and unrealistic expecta 


tions to open-eyed grap- 
pling with failure, loss, suf- 
fering, and death. These 
poems spring from injuries 
and from loves that bring 
pain along with delight. 
McMahon, the wounded 
healer, shows his passionate 
desire to tend hurt bodies and aching spirits, 
and he shows loveliness beyond perfection. 
The title poem of the book, a cleverly styl- 

ized Petrarchan sonnet, depicts the sculptor 
Auguste Rodin’s having “had it/ up to here 
with nymphs, smooth-limbed cherubs/ the 
mind-numbing symmetries of the Salon.” He 
chooses to sculpt the janitor instead of sylphs: 
“the shaggy head of Bibi, with its broken 
nose,” a person “shambling like a bear with a 
broom, punch-drunk,/ prematurely gray.” 
| In “Perfection,” McMahon writes that he, 
too, wearies of anything that has to “be main- 
ttained/ at absolute zero/ in a perfect vacuum/ 
beneath an indifferent moon.” Perfection 
grows tired of itself and “arrives/ back home 
disguised/ in a sleeveless undershirt/ driving 
a rented convertible.” McMahon chooses to 
make his art from models like Rodin’s. For 
instance, “Pont d’Alma RER” portrays a man 
with Tourette’s syndrome. Children stare at 
him when he “begins explosive expletives/ 
in French into his fisted hand.” The poem’s 
speaker explains, kindly, to his children, “Boys, 
it’s a man who has a hard time/ controlling 
himself.” He doesn’t stop at kindness, though, 
out continues, “sotto voce/ Hey, buddy, wait 
up! Wait for me!” This father admits that he, 
100, has a hard time controlling his own ac- 
tions. McMahon and the speaker, his near 
-elative, accept the man’s affliction—and 
heir own. 

_ The poet-physician (McMahon is clinical 
orofessor of pediatrics at the University of 
Washington) writes frankly about the begin- 
ning and end of human lives without embar- 
‘assment, sentimentality, or apology. In “Re- 
using Amniocentesis,” he describes a birth: 
‘blue/ and slippery as a fish your child/ twists 
nto sight,” an image as beautiful as it is un- 
linking. 

“Silver Fork, American River” uses the 
mage of a fish in a much different context: 
A woman tells how she embraces the drowned 








poems by 
TED MCMAHON 


body of her friend, though 
others have warned her 
that “The river will have 
done/ its work on him. And 
the fish.” She grasps the 
corpse, which has come free 
of the ropes intended to 
pull him ashore: “Cradled 
in my arms, how does he look?/ I do not 
care. I stroke/ his hair, tenderly caress the 
forehead/ with its tiny bruise.” The woman 
an apparently 
insignificant mark on this mangled and de- 
cayed body—thus signifying her all-embrac- 
ing and unselfconscious love. 

In a later poem, a group of dead bodies 
have lost their identities. Undifferentiated 
limbs, “still pink and glistening,” lie buried to- 
gether, and the rescue workers dig them out 
of the September 11 rubble. The dead are as 
slippery as the baby in “Amniocentesis,” but 
their “glistening” signifies decay. This poem, 
“After the Fall,” is a modified Shakespearean 
sonnet, and its classic, almost architectural 
structure creates a fragile bastion. From its 
tower the shell-shocked survivors—all of us 
who remember that fall—can survey the car- 





notices only a tiny bruise 





nage. Some, McMahon says, will choose to 
“cultivate their bitterness”; others will “re- 
fuse, and relax into resignation. Will subsist.” 
All “know that eventually there will be/ to- 
matoes,” that is to say, a return to ordinary 
pleasures. But, still, each must realize that 
these quotidian comforts that signal that all 
is well are imperfect safeguards against fur- 
ther unexpected catastrophe. Pretending 
that this September will be perfect, as past 
Septembers have seemed to be, comforts but 
provides no effective talisman against sud- 
den death or destruction. 

Suffering may bring resignation to some, 
but pain, McMahon claims in “Just Desserts,” 
is integral to art. This ars poetica asks that 
“at the conclusion/ of each banquet honor- 
ing/ poets, that after the speeches/ and the 
chocolate mousse,/ small shards of flint/ be 
stealthily placed/ in the winners’ shoes.” Poets’ 
work can heal only when they share their 
pain with their readers. How, then, can a 
doctor be a poet? Patients generally expect 
perfection from doctors who, in turn, often 
believe themselves to function on a higher 


plane than the patients who have to under- 
go painful and risky treatment. Surely pedia- 
tricians such as McMahon must be infallible, 
since they hold the fates of our children. 
Everyone knows that these scary diagnosti- 
cians live differently, perhaps better, than 
most of us; they’re arrogantly safe in their 
scientific priesthood. 

But McMahon reaches across the divide 
in his brilliant “Circumcision.” This naked, 
aching poem shows a hurried doctor acci- 
dentally inject a baby’s penis with epineph- 
rine, a drug that constricts the blood vessels. 
He meant to use a painkiller before cutting 
the foreskin, and now, on a Sunday when it’s 
hard to summon assistance, the healthy baby 
could lose his penis altogether. The doctor 
cries, “God! Is this/ what patients feel/ when 
I enter a room/ to deliver bad news?” 

The final remedy for human pain is love, 
McMahon avers. He describes two elderly 
lovers, both of them poets, in “December and 
May.” Despite the uncertain efficacy of any 
fortress or of any ritual—“Who has smeared 
our lintels/ with blood?”—they have come 
to each other late in life. They “grasp/ each 
offered cup and drink with gratitude/its full 
measure.” They “caress each other with words/ 
as if naming fears could banish them.” As 
fragile as poems or cups or lives, their love 
holds the audience “quiet on the edges of” 
their seats. These lovers have survived and 
momentarily found bliss—an image pro- 
foundly healing. 

McMahon manipulates language with 





tenderness and skill, seeking enlightenment 
through compassion for those he meets, both 
as a doctor and as a poet. He says, in “Da- 
kota Bodhisattva”: “I’d settle to have sparked/ 
a single flash of joy, to have erased/ a single 
line of sorrow.” In these fine poems, he does 
exactly that. 

—Cecile Gray 


Gray is a poet who has published work in a 
number of magazines and journals, including 
The Southern Review. She directs the cre- 
ative-writing program at Huntingdon College 
in Alabama. She has reviewed collections of 
poetry for The Journal at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and published essays on contemporary poets. 
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Taking Women’s Issues 
On the Road 


n May 2002, then-president Nannerl O. 
Keohane launched the Women’s Initiative 
to document the personal experiences 
and needs of women at Duke and to de- 
velop strategies to address the challenges 


women face as students, faculty members, em- 


Reporting on the 
Initiative: a San 
Francisco audience, 
right, heard Laney 
Funderburk ’60, 
director of alumni 
affairs, far right, 
present WICS panel; 
Funderburk, below, 
with guests at 
reception 


ployees, and alumnae. After the Women’s 
Initiative Steering Committee (WISC) de- 
livered its report last fall, Michele Miller 
Sales ’78, ].D.’81, then president of the Duke 
Alumni Association (DAA), urged officials to 
share it with the Duke community, particu- 


larly in the cities where focus groups of alumni 


had provided information. 
With the backing of the DAA and in part- 
nership with Duke’s Council on Women’s 
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Studies, WISC took its message on the road 
Venues were chosen, invitations were mailed 
and a panel of speakers from the steering 
committee was formed. At receptions in Ney 
York, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, Los An 
geles, San Francisco, and the Triangle, the 
committee reported on its findings, recom 
mendations, and actions—from_ stronge 
undergraduate-life programs to graduate. 
student program enhancements, from change: 
in the faculty tenure system to improvement 
in staff support, from educational opportuni 
ties to better child care. 

Keohane kicked off the first reception ir 
New York in February and spoke in Marck 
in Washington. Panel participants in the 
various cities included Allison Haltom ’72. 





vice president and university secretary; Donna 
Lisker, director of the Women’s Center at 
Duke; Larry Moneta, vice president for stu 


dent affairs; and Ellen Medearis, director of 
major and leadership gifts at the develop- 
ment office. The seven-city tour attracted 
nearly 1,000 alumni, parents, and friends of 
the university. 


hn www.duke.edu/womens_ initiative 


Trustees Add Three 


PM uke’s three newest trustees are David 
| | Gergen Hon. ’01 of Cambridge, Mas- 
|} sachusetts; Kathryn A. Laidlaw ’04 

' of Katy, Texas; and William P Miller 
°77 of Greensboro, North Carolina. They be- 
gan their terms on the thirty-seven-member 


governing body July 1. 

Gergen is a professor of public service at 
Harvard University and director of the Cen- 
ter for Public Leadership at Harvard’s John 


EF Kennedy School of Government. He is also 
editor-at-large of U.S. News & World Report. 
Over the past thirty years, he has served as 
an adviser to four U.S. presidents. At age 
thirty, he was head of the speech-writing and 
research team for President Richard Nixon. 
He was special counsel to President Gerald 
Ford from 1975 to 1977 and, in the early 
1980s, was the first communications direc- 
tor for President Ronald Reagan. In 1993, 
Gergen was counselor to President Bill Clin- 
ton on both foreign policy and domestic af- 
fairs and then special international adviser 
to the president and to Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher. 

A longtime journalist, Gergen frequently 
lectures and comments on world events. In 
2000, he published a best-selling book, Eye- 
witness to Power: The Essence of Leadership, 
Nixon to Clinton, now used in many college 
classes. 

_ Gergen, a native of Durham, has strong ties 
to Duke. He was a member of the faculty of 
Duke’s Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy 
from 1995 to 1998. His father, John J. Gergen, 
was a professor of mathematics at Duke from 
936 to the time of his death in 1967. Gergen 
eceived an honorary degree from Duke in 
001 and delivered the commencement ad- 
ress at Duke’s graduation exercises in 1995. 
Laidlaw graduated magna cum laude from 
uke in May, having majored in French and 
uropean studies with a minor in comparative 
rea studies. She also earned a certificate in 
arkets and management. She will join The 
arthenon Group, a strategy-consulting firm 
n Boston, as an associate in September. 
| While at Duke, Laidlaw was a founding 
member of the Nasher Museum Student Ad- 
yisory Board, executive vice president of the 
Duke Union, and chair of the union’s visual- 
wts committee. She also served as a Duke 
student Government legislator and presi- 
dent of Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. During 
rer college summers, Laidlaw interned with a 
douston law firm, conducted market research 
or the outsourced benefits administration 
irm Ox International, interned with U.S. 
Senator Kay Bailey Hutchinson’s press office 
n Washington, and was a summer associate 
t The Parthenon Group. 
| Laidlaw will serve a three-year “young trus- 
ee” term, serving as a nonvoting member 
ig first year and as a voting member the fol- 
wing two years. 

Miller is a managing partner of the High 

oint law firm of Roberson Haworth & Reese. 
is practice is concentrated in the areas of 
ankruptcy law, commercial real property, 
nd municipal law. He has been a member of 
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Bankruptcy Court for the Middle District of 
North Carolina since 1998. He has served as 
a member of the American Bankruptcy In- 
stitute, the Bankruptcy Council of the Bank- 
ruptcy Section of the North Carolina Bar 
Association, and the President’s Council of the 
National Association of Bankruptcy Trustees. 

Miller received his law degree from the 
University of North Carolina in 1980. He is 
a frequent lecturer on bankruptcy law at le- 
gal conferences and at Wake Forest Univer- 
sity’s law school. He is also the city attorney 
for Archdale, North Carolina, a former mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the North 
Carolina Municipal Attorneys Association, 
and a council member of the Bankruptcy 
Section of the North Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion. He has been board counsel to the High 
Point Regional Association of Realtors for 
the past fifteen years. 

Active in civic and charitable organiza- 
tions in the High Point area, Miller is a past 
president of the Duke Club of High Point and 
has served on a number of university boards 
and committees. He is president of the Duke 
Alumni Association for 2004-05. He will 
serve a two-year term on the board, the first 
year in a nonvoting capacity and the second 
year as a voting member. 


DAA Board Meeting: 
Transitions 


hen Michele Miller Sales ’78, 
J.D.’81 stepped down as president 
of the Duke Alumni Association 
at the board’s May meeting, she 
left her successor, William PR Miller ’77, not 
only the gavel of office, but also an entirely 
new set of university leaders: directors of 
both alumni affairs and university develop- 
ment, a vice president for alumni affairs and 
development, a medical-center chancellor, 
and a president. 

The spring meeting was a weekend of tran- 
sitions. An unusually large number of board 
members completing their service on June 
30 were recognized. These included five un- 
dergraduate and graduate- and professional- 
school student representatives; three school 
and college representatives, Charlotte Reeves 
Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83, Judith Ann Maness 
M.H.A. ’83, and Allen Wicken M.S. ’74 (all 
served the maximum six years); at-large 
members Joyce Harrold Hamilton 65, Bill 
Hanenberg B.S.E. 73, M.H.A. ’80, Billy King 
’88, Bruce Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83, and Jacquie 
Hatch Howard B.S.E. ’85 (all served four- 
year terms); faculty representative Al Bueh- 
ler, who retired from the board after seven 





President: William P. Miller ’77 
President-elect: Thomas C. Clark ’69 
Secretary-treasurer: M. Laney Funderburk Jr. ’60 


Immediate past president: Michele Miller Sales ’78, 
J.D. 81 
Past president: Wilton D. Alston B.S.E. ’81 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 
representatives: Nancy L. Cardwell ’69, 
Ann Pelham ’74 


Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2005): 
James E Akers ’73 

Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’83, J.D. ’86 
Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

James E. Gibson Jr. 50 

Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’82 

Dina E. Meyers ’94 

Ann Pelham ’74 

Hardy Vieux ’93 


Directors At-Large (terms expire June 2006): 
Jane Rohlf Boyer ’70 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 
Nancy Jordan Ham ’82 

Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 
Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’83 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Chalmers M. Nunn Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80 
Caroline Christy Susman ’88 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 
William T. Wilson IIL ’76 


Professional school representatives: 
Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 
Amy M. Schick ’96, M.E.M. ’98 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 
Roy W. Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Fuqua School of Business 
Michael H. Yoh B.S.E. ’85 
Pratt School of Engineering 
TBA 
Department of Health Administration 
Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80 
School of Law 
Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 
Rebecca D. Warlick M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing Oe 
TB A oh 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 

James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice 
Provost for Research 

Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Professor of History 


Student representatives: 
Avery C. Capone ’05, President, Class of 2005 
Emily M. Aviki ’06, President, Class of 2006 
Remington R. Kendall ’07, President, Class of 2007 
Pasha M. Majdi ’05, President, 

Duke Student Government 
Heather L. Dean, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 
Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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CAREER CORNER 


I just graduated from Duke and I don't 
have a job. Help! 


ou’re not alone. There’s an unspoken 

assumption that, by May of senior 

year, every student will know exactly 

what he or she wants to do, and will 
have been accepted to a “top” job, graduate 
school, law school, or medical school. 
Unfortunately, it’s not true. In fact, nearly 
30 percent of your classmates are probably 
in the same boat. Before you take too much 
comfort from that statistic and settle down 
to enjoying a hedonistic summer (while 
your parents tot up the cost of your Duke 
education), it’s worth thinking about what 
it will take to get a job and what help is out 
there for you. 

So, where do you start? Luckily, help is at 
hand through your alma mater. The Class of 
2004 will be the first class to take advantage 
of a new Duke Alumni Association initia- 
tive to provide career assistance to alumni. 
On May 1, Racquel White Williams was 
hired to head up this program and to pro- 
vide individual counseling and career advice 
to alumni. Duke is one of a relatively few 
universities that have a person whose job is 
to help alumni at all stages of their careers. 
During the summer of 2004, appointments 
—by phone, e-mail, or in person—will be 
limited to recent graduates. You can make 
an appointment by calling the Career 
Center at (919) 660-1050. 

There are hundreds of books available on 
the job search. All contain useful advice. 
But five tips, for me, stand out from the 
rest: 

1) Use good grammar and spelling—even 
in your e-mail messages. 

2) Know how you can add value to an 
organization. 

3) Connect with adults—any adult—who 
can help identify opportunities or advocate 
for you. Parents, relatives, faculty members, 
Duke alumni, and your career counselor are 
all excellent resources. 

4) Follow up. Enthusiasm for a particular 
job can set you apart. 

5) Sign up for the Career Center’s recent- 
graduate job-announcement list. Send e-mail 
to senior-career@studentaffairs.duke.edu. 


—Sheila J. Curran 
Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 


Director of the Career Center, which offers 
career services to alumni as well as students. 


Send your questions to: 
CareerDirector@studentaffairs.duke.edu 


afhy http://career.studentaffairs.duke.edu 
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Retrospective 





n October 22, 1949, 


dential inauguration 
ceremonies—even 


though the president inducted, A. Hollis than in a separate inaugural event. 
The ceremony held to install 
President Edens became the model for 
future inaugurations of Duke presi- 
dents. The academic procession filed 
past the statue of James B. Duke to 
during the Trinity College era before the reach the dais set up on the plaza in 


Edens (above), was the university's 
third president and the institution's 
ninth leader. 

William Preston Few, Duke's first 
president, was inaugurated in 1910 


years; past president Gary Melchionni 73, 
J.D. 81, who has served on the board since 
1994; and honorary member Bill Griffith 
50, who has been on the board since 1992. 
Also recognized was Edith Sprunt Toms ’62, 
director of the Alumni Admissions Advisory 
Committee (AAAC) program for Alumni 
Affairs. “Their legacy,” says alumni director 
Laney Funderburk ’60, “is a stronger and 
more vibrant Duke Alumni Association and 
Duke University.” 

The weekend began with lunch on Friday 
and an update on the Kenan Institute for 
Ethics by its director, Elizabeth Kiss. Her 
presentation was followed by a student-made 
video on the role of graduate- and profes- 
sional-school students, whose eight schools 
make up half of Duke’s student body. Jackie 
Looney, associate dean of the Graduate 
School, and Cynthia Peters, associate dean 
of the Nicholas School of the Environment 
and Earth Sciences, responded to questions 
from the audience. Lunch was followed by 


school became Duke University in 

Duke held its first presi- 1924. After Few died in 1940, Robert 
Lee Flowers was inducted during the 
1941 commencement exercises, rather Delegates from academic institutions 


front of Duke Chapel, which provided a 
dramatic backdrop as President Edens 
delivered his inaugural address. 


around the world joined the local com- 
munity in celebrating its new leader. 
The same protocol will be followed 
when Duke's ninth president, Richard H. 
Brodhead, is inaugurated on 
September 18. 
—Tim Pyatt '81, University Archivist 


meetings of the various standing committees 
and then an evening reception and dinnet 
to honor departing board members. 

On Saturday, the board convened to hear 
reports from the trustee representative, the 
DAA president, and the alumni director. 
Immediate past president Wilt Alston B.S.E. 
’81 reported that, among the presentations to 
the trustees, Provost Peter Lange’s on stra- 
tegic indicators was of concern. A signifi- 
cant number of applicants to Duke and its 
peer institutions—including Stanford, Har- 
vard, Penn, Yale, and MIT—consider Duke 
their safety school. Alston also reported tha 
a survey of members of the Class of 2003 in4 
dicated dissatisfaction with their undergrad 
uate experience. But, he added, the Class o 
2004's senior-gift participation broke records. 

President Sales reported that she had pre 
sented a state-of-the-alumni address to th 
trustees and had represented the DAA a 
the gala celebrating the success of the Cam 
paign for Duke, the NCAA finals, and th 


Women’s Initiative Steering Committee re- 
port to alumni in Chicago. She also reported 
that Alston had completed the Boston Mar- 
athon and that Tom Clark ’69, the board’s 
Regional Programs Committee chair, had 
been awarded an honorary degree by Ken- 
tucky’s Union College. 

Director Funderburk reported that the 

Alumni Endowed Scholarship would be up- 
graded to include full tuition and benefits, 
making it comparable to the A.B. Duke, 
Benjamin Duke, and Reggie Howard schol- 
arships. He also announced that the DAA is 
sponsoring a new position at the Career Cen- 
ter: assistant director, alumni careers, which 
has been filled by Racquel White Williams. 
Her job is to provide individual counseling 
and career advice to alumni. 
_ Standing committee chairs reported on 
their respective meetings. Tom Clark, who 
chairs Regional Programs, said his commit- 
tee’s charge was to explore the nature of vol- 
unteerism at Duke: why people volunteer, 
how to recruit them, and why they stop vol- 
unteering. The committee had been updat- 
ed on AAAC activities by Carole Thompson 
LeVine ’86, the newly appointed interim di- 
rector of the program, and on the recent Re- 
unions Weekend by director Lisa Dilts ’83. 

Charlotte Clark, chair of the Communica- 
tions Committee, reported that the group’s 
monitoring of Duke mailings revealed a di- 
verse, if not excessive volume of material. 
Some committee members felt that e-mail op- 
tions for receiving Duke information should 
be offered. The committee also discussed 
marketing strategies and the importance of 
the growing Web presence for connecting 
alumni and the university. 

_ Pat Dempsey Hammond ’80, Member Ben- 
efits and Services Committee chair, reported 
on the partnership with AllLearn, a provider 
of continuing education through online lec- 
tures and discussions. She noted that alumni 
travel was rebounding from the lull after 
9/11, and that nearly 1,000 people attended 
the seventeen educational events in the 
Duke Directions program during Reunions 
Weekend. There was a discussion of the new 
dues solicitation, which will provide alumni 
who pay their dues a magnetic-strip card 
that gives them such benefits as library privi- 
leges and access to gated parking lots on 
campus after hours and on weekends. 

_ The nominating committee then present- 
ed its slate of officers and new members for 
2004-05, which was unanimously approved 
oy the board. The gavel was passed to Miller, 
who declared the meeting adjourned. 

A traditional feature of the spring week- 
ond meeting is a Saturday afternoon com- 
| 


MEET THE PRESIDENT 


uke’s new president, Richard 

H. Brodhead, will address 

alumni and the community 

at fall receptions hosted by 
the university and regional Duke 
alumni clubs. 


September 28 
Duke Club of the Triangle 
Page Auditorium, 6:00 p.m. 


October 12 
) DUI com @)itl ovo) ay oLosj coset 
Location TBA, 6:30 p.m. 


October 13 

Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association, New York 
Location TBA, 6:30 p.m. 


Other events will be held in 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Winston- 
Salem, and Atlanta before the 
end of the year. 


For more details: 
www.dukealumni.com/pres 





munity-service project. This year, Bill Grif- 
fith and his DURO (Duke University Re- 
tirees Organization) organized a project at 
Lakewood Elementary School in Durham 
that involved reworking the garden and 
ereenhouse areas and assisting in the library. 
Nearly thirty members of the DAA board 
and alumni office participated. 

Afterward, the board, alumni staff, and 
members of DURO gathered at the Bobby 
Ross Pavilion in Duke Forest for a friendly 
barbecue “cook-off,” pitting, as it were, vari- 
ous regional styles against one another. The 
feast’s centerpiece was an entire barbecued 
pig supplied by the DAA. Board members 
provided samples of their own favorite style: 
Bruce Ruzinsky brought Houston-style bar- 
becued beef brisket; Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 
shipped Kansas City beef brisket and ribs; 
Allison Haltom ’72 contributed Lexington, 
North Carolina, chopped pork barbecue; 
Kip Meadows ’82 brought Eastern North 
Carolina chopped pork; and Bert Fisher ’80, 
associate director of Alumni Affairs, provid- 
ed a local “anonymous” pork barbecue. 

“There was no outright winner,” says Fun- 
derburk. “The voting was enthusiastic but 
inconclusive. The food was fabulous. We de- 
clared a tie and plan to ‘take it up a notch’ 
next year.” 
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Half-Century Club 


Carlos Moseley '35, Hon. ’85 was honored with 
the Dexter E. Converse Award, Converse College’s 
highest accolade. The college also renamed the Petrie 
School Chamber Music Series in his honor. He was 
president and chairman of the board at the New York 
Philharmonic from 1961 to 1978. He and his wife, 
Cynthia, live in Spartanburg, S.C. 


Edwin Polokoff '41, who retired as a vice presi- 
dent at Merrill Lynch, is the author of Been There 


Done That. (What Now?), an autobiography published 
by Vantage Press Inc. He and his wife, Gina, live in 


Boca Raton, Fla 


Richard B. Dannenberg 52 is counsel to the 
law firm Lowey Dannenberg Bemporad & Selinger, 
where he practiced for 49 years. He is a federal court 
mediator and teac hes part time at Pace Law School. 
He and his wite, Barbara, received the 2004 Arts 
Patron Award from the Westchester Arts Council. 

At Duke, they have established the Dannenberg 
Mentorship Program, an endowment for the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sciences, and 
the Susan Dannenberg Endowment for Undergrad 
uate Financial Aid, named for their daughter, Susan 
Dannenberg Randoing '87, who is a psycholo- 
gist in Richardson, Texas. They live in Purchase, N.Y. 


Elinor Divine Benedict '53 won the 2003 
Award for Excellence in Poetry from the Milton 
Center for her poem, “The Exchange,” in the Ameri 


can Literary Review. She lives in Rapid River, Mich. 


John F. Lowndes °53, LL.B. 58 is the president of 
the Orlando law firm Lowndes, Drosdick, Dostor, 
Kantor & Reed, which has, over the past 35 years, 
become the largest in Central Florida, employing 
more than 300 attorneys and staff members. He lives 
in Orlando. 


Thomas Felder Dorn '54 has been named dean 
emeritus at Kean University in Union, N.J. He has 
been at the university for 28 years. He is the author of 
The Guns of Meeting Street, published by the 
University of South Carolina Press in 2001. 


00s & 60s 


Leif C. Beck '56, LL.B. '59 has sold his medical- 
practice management publishing company and returne 
to group practice, consulting on a limited basis. He 
and his wife, Christine, live in Newton Square, Pa. 


John W. Warnock '56 is the author of Saskatche- 
wan: The Roots of Discontent and Protest, published by 
Black Rose Box ks. He teaches in the departments of 
sociology and political science at the University of 
Regina in Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Virginia Vinson Johnson °58 was elected CEO 
and chair of the board of directors of EC] Consulting 
a financial advisory firm that works closely with the 
Defense Department. She and her husband, Edward 
C. Johnson ’5§, live in Fairfax, Va. 


Alexander “Sandy” Mullin '61, VE. ’68, 
president of Barr-Mullin Inc, received a $500,000 
National Scientific Foundation grant for his compa- 
ny’s advances in the solid wood-products industry. 
He lives in Raleigh. 

Robert W. Briggs '63, a partner in the law firm 
Buckingham, Doolittle & Burroughs, was recognized 
by his peers in the 2004 edition of Ohio Super Lawyer 
Earle Gordon Dalbey ‘64 has published two 
books: Healing the Masculine Soul and Sons of the 
Father: Healing the Father-Wound in Men Today. He 
lives in Jamestown, N.C. 

Donald L. Williams ’65 was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Inter-Regional Society of Jungian 
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Analysts. He is the editor of CGJungPage.org and 
has a private practice in Boulder, Colo. 


Louise Newton Witherspoon B.S.N. ’65 isa 
diabetes educator in a community hospital in Rich- 
mond, Va., and facilitates monthly meetings of a 
diabetes support group. She and her husband, Mike 
Witherspoon ’62, M.D. ’66, plan to retire in 
Matthews, Va., off Chesapeake Bay. 


Craig Scott Miller '67 was one of six lawyers from 
his firm, Ulmer & Berne, to be named to Inside Busi- 
ness’ 2003 “Leading Lawyers” list. 


Lynn Edward Wagner J.D. ’68, president of Liti- 
gation Alternatives Inc. in Orlando and Pittsburgh, was 
named to the employment-arbitration panel of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Office of Human Resources. 


Thomas W. Murray J.D. 69 has been named pres- 
ident of Investors Trust Co., which is associated with 
Investors Title Co. of Chapel Hill. 


10s & 80s 


Jan M. Rivenbark '72 has joined Executive 
Sounding Board Associates Inc. as managing director 


of the Charlotte firm. His son, Patrick, is a junior 
at Duke. 


J. Randolph Colahan ’74, chair and co-CEO of 
Colahan-Saunders Corp. in Long Island City, N.Y., 
was honored by the Association of Graphic Commu- 
nications with a Power of Communication Award in 
the print division. He is a past director of AGC’s 
board of directors. He and his wife, Elena, have three 
daughters and live in Garden City, N.Y. 





James E. Hardin Jr. ’79, Durham’s district attor- 
ey, was named by Lawyers Weekly U.S.A. as one of its 
0 Lawyers of the Year. He and his wife, Laura, live in 
illsborough, N.C. 



















atricia “Trish” Harrington Krueger 79 
as been named the 14 Clerk of the Supreme 
ourt of Virginia, the first female in that position. 
he lives in Richmond. 


ohn T. York M.A.T. ’79 was named Outstanding 
eacher of the Year in 2003 by the N.C. English 
eachers Association. He teaches at Southeast 
uilford High School. He and his wife, Jane, and 
heir three daughters live in High Point, N.C. 


ichael H. Lau ’80 writes, “After spending close 
0 16 years at Ernst & Young, I have become an 
AHD (stay-at-home dad).” He is working part-time 
tom his home as a CPA. He and his wife, Lynn 
wamoto, and their daughter live in Honolulu. 


ohn Heyward Hickey J.D. ’80 has been named 
ne of the “Top Lawyers in South Florida” in the areas 
of personal injury and maritime law by the South 

lorida Legal Guide. He practices in Miami. 


ruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83, a partner at 
ackson Walker in Houston, was elected the 2002 
exas Super Lawyer, as reported in Texas Monthly 

agazine. He was chosen by his peers from more 
han 20,000 nominees. 


effrey L. Zeiler ’80 was a featured speaker at 
he 18th annual International Maintenance Con- 
rence. He works for York Consulting Group Inc., 
ased in York, Pa. 


aniel Jay Becker ’81, a physician practicing 
iagnostic radiology, was elected president of 
iagnostic Imaging, a radiology practice group in 
Memphis. He and his wife, Jody, and their two sons 
ive in Memphis. 


james Vernon Maniace J.D. ’81 has joined the law 


HEALING IN STILETTOS 


Mini-Profile 





Elizabeth R. Vaughan ’75 


s a physician in Greens- 

boro, North Carolina, 

Elizabeth Vaughan 

enjoys bucking conven- 
tion. She works outside the health- 
insurance system, providing primary- 
care services to patients for a flat fee. 
She is an advocate of “functional” 
medicine, which ministers to the body, 
mind, and soul of patients — and runs 
counter to what she calls the modern 
medical profession’s “cookie-cutter” 
approach to healing. 

She bucks medical convention in 
other ways, as well. At the office, she 
sports tight shirts, miniskirts, and 
stiletto heels. Four years ago, when she 
was practicing in tiny Martinsville, 
Virginia, her attire and hourglass figure 
prompted USA Today to dub her the 
“Erin Brockovich of rural medicine”—a 
reference to the provocatively dressed 
California paralegal who was portrayed 
in a movie by Julia Roberts. 

A wave of publicity followed for 
Vaughan, who suddenly found herself 
on Today and Dateline NBC and in 
newspapers across the Atlantic. “She's 
not your father’s doctor,’ one article 
said. “Your momma wouldn't have 
allowed it.” 

Vaughan, by her account, was any- 
thing but a sex symbol during her days 
as a chemistry major at Duke. Over- 
weight, reserved, and lacking confi- 
dence, Vaughan says she blossomed 
after completing medical school at 
the University of Virginia and a residen- 
cy in emergency medicine at the 
University of Michigan. “I really came 
into my own in my early thirties by 
being on the job and taking the knocks 
and realizing, ‘Huh, I’m pretty good at 
what | do, ” she says. 

Buoyed by her professional success, 
Vaughan lost weight and began dress- 
ing in what has become her trademark 
style. One thing didn’t change, howev- 
er: her seriousness about her work. A 
fourth-generation physician (her great- 
grandfather, Victor C. Vaughan, was a 
president of the American Medical 
Association and a leading proponent 
of the theory that germs cause dis- 
ease), Vaughan edited the textbook 
Passing the Boards in Emergency 
Medicine. She has a thriving practice 
of more than 400 patients—men, 
women, and families alike—who pay a 





flat annual fee of $1,500 that covers 
physical exams and all office visits. 

Vaughan doesn’t want her patients 
to see her just when they're sick. She 
spends plenty of time counseling them 
on how to stay healthy over the long 
run. “I coach people into better 
lifestyles, because so many of the 
illnesses we have need to be treated 
by lifestyle changes,” Vaughan says. “| 
take care of people who aren't fixed 
by traditional medicine, and that has 
been very rewarding.” She holds herself 
to a strict regimen of exercise and 
nutrition, and she doesn’t mind show- 
ing off the results. “I continue to dress 
this way because I’m able to,” she 
says. ‘| think it’s critically important 
that physicians walk the walk and talk 
the talk.” 

Vaughan bristles at the notion that 
her unorthodox style of dress is a mar- 


keting gimmick or, as some critics have 
suggested, a plea for attention. In fact, 
she views herself as a feminist. 

“The ultimate goal of feminism is 
for women to be able to be them- 
selves,” says Vaughan, who was involved 
in Duke’s Women’s Studies program 
during its early years. “As long as we 
try to be artificial men and act like 
men, then we are discounting our own 
feminine traits and strengths. | don’t 
dress this way for anybody else's 
pleasure. | do it because | enjoy it. 

It’s lively, it’s young, it’s enthusiastic, 
and that’s what | plan to be for a 
long time.” 

—Stephen Martin 


Martin '95 is public-relations manager 
at the Center for Creative Leadership 
in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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BRINGING COMPANIES TO LIFE 


Thomas K. Townsend ’8( 


ven though it’s his field, Tom 

Townsend understands the 

public’s feelings about the 

unrelenting ubiquitousness 
of advertising. “They never want to 
read your ad or see your commercial,” 
he acknowledges. To draw them in, 
takes “a sense of the provocative or 
inspiration.” 

Townsend's job is to bottle that 
inspiration in a 30-second spot or a 
half-page advertisement. He is the 
co-founder of Rodgers-Townsend, 

a St. Louis-based ad agency that 
represents Anheuser-Busch, Microsoft, 
and telecommunications giant SBC, 
among many others. 

Rodgers-Townsend was founded 
in 1996, when Townsend and his col- 
league, Tim Rodgers, left D'Arcy Masius 
Benton & Bowles, one of the largest 
firms in the world at the time. They 
felt stifled and, as they moved up 
the corporate ladder, increasingly dis- 
tanced from the creative work they 
both enjoyed. 

Their new venture had a humble 
beginning. Townsend and Rodgers 
shared the only desk and borrowed 
phones, faxes, and a conference room 
from a neighboring law firm. But they 
soon picked up Mercantile Bank 
Corp. and RightCHOICE Healthcare 
as Clients. Their agency picked up 
speed, as well: From 1998 to 2000, 
Rodgers-Townsend tripled its sales; 
the agency earned more than $8 mil- 
lion in revenue last year. 
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The success hasn't gone unnoticed. 
Rodgers-Townsend was named St. Louis 
Entrepreneur of the Year in 2001 and 
has won dozens of ADDY awards, which 
recognize creativity in advertising local- 
ly and nationally. 

Today Rodgers-Townsend has three 
floors of office space in downtown 
St. Louis, complete with a shuffleboard 
set and pool table, not to mention 
an acoustic guitar at seemingly every 
workspace. “We have a lot of musi- 
cians,” says Townsend, who used to 
play piano in a rock band himself. 

The intent, he says, is to cultivate 
creativity through a loose atmosphere, 
and it seems to be working. Rodgers- 
Townsend ads have an uncanny way of 
grabbing your attention. One particular- 
ly clever Anheuser-Busch spot depicts 
parents who want to discuss drinking 
with their kids; they practice by lectur- 
ing a soccer ball in a chair. 

And an ad for Spectracide Triple- 
Strike Grass & Weed Killer nicely cap- 
tures the frustration of lawn care: It 
shows a man who has clearly snapped 
taking a military-grade flamethrower 
to the dandelions in his backyard. 

The decision to start a new agency 
resulted from frustration with the red 
tape inherent in working for one of the 
industry's giants. Both Townsend and 
Rodgers had risen high in the ranks at 
D’Arcy but had grown dissatisfied with 
the corporate hierarchy. 

“Things were getting to the point 
where Tim and | were being pushed 


higher and higher into upper manage- 
ment and away from the ability to really 
impact business,” Townsend says. By 
contrast, at Rodgers-Townsend, creative 
teams, which consist of a copywriter 
and a designer, have relatively free rein 
over their work. Each creative team 
(including one for which Townsend 
writes copy) takes its turn in a rotation. 

While renowned for its nationally 
prominent clients, the agency has 
been most active within its hometown. 
The St. Louis Children’s Hospital, the 
Missouri Humane Shelter, and the 
Black Repertory Theater are among 
many local institutions to benefit from 
Rodgers-Townsend’s services. In 2001, 
the firm received the Spirit of St. Louis 
Award in recognition of having donated 
the equivalent of more than $1 million 
in volunteer time to the city. 

One local client capitalized on its 
newfound exposure in extraordinary 
fashion. When Rodgers-Townsend 
added the St. Louis Rams in 1999, 
the pro-football franchise was coming 
off its ninth-straight losing season. 

By February of 2000, the Rams were 
13-3 and Super Bowl champions. 

“And we take full credit for that,” 
Townsend says with a nod and a wink, 
“on the grounds that we pumped up 
all the players’ self-esteem by featuring 
them in all the advertising.” 

—Taylor Upchurch 


Upchurch Is a freelance writer based in 
St. Louis. 





firm Chester, Willcox & Saxbe as a partner. He chair 
the board of zoning adjustment in Columbus, Ohio. 


Jerome A. Gilbert Ph.D. '82 is the associate 
provost and associate vice president of academic af- 
fairs at Mississippi State University. He lives is 
Starkville, Miss. 


Jennifer Putnam Kyner J.D. ’82 opened a 
new law practice, Kyner & Reefer, in Overland 


Park, Kan. She and her husband, Joseph, live in 
Mission Hills. 


John Spaugh Welfare ’82, M.E.M. 84 is nation 
al managing partner for the Peoplesoft practice of 
Deloitte Consulting. He and his wife, Sandy, and 
their two daughters live in Charlotte. 


Martha Morris Bunch ’83 was named dean 
of academic services at Greensboro College. She and 
her husband, Thomas, and their son live in Greens- 


boro, N.C. 


John Joseph Mastrototaro M.S. ’84, Ph.D. ’8 
is vice president of research and development for 
sensors and implantable products at Medtronic 
MiniMed. He holds 18 patents, with 19 more pend- 
ing. He lives in Los Angeles. 


Laurie Susan Zeitlin '84 joined Kinko's as the 
senior vice president and chief information officer. 
She is responsible for all technology-related develop- 
ment, operations, and support for Kinko’s customer 
applications, retail operations, and distributed manu- 
facturing and information systems. She lives in Dalla: 


Brian H. Bornstein ’85 is the co-author of the 
book Determining Damages: The Psychology of Jury 
Awards. He is an associate professor of psychology at 
the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 


Carson Mark Leonard ’85 is a partner at 
Dechert LLP working in the firm’s bank financing an 
real-estate groups. He lives in New York. 


James Jeffrey Paul ’85 is the author of The Tru 
Self Society, his second novel, published by Xulon 
Press. His first novel, Harry McCreedy, was published 
in 2001 by Elderberry Press. He is working on a play 
about Jack the Ripper and his last victim and plan- 
ning a novel on the search for the Loch Ness Monstet 
He lives in Raleigh and can be reached at jfpl|@aol.com 


Elizabeth Haber Lacy ’87 has joined the Indian 
apolis office of the law firm Barnes & Thornburg. 


Janice Sargent Russell '87 started the compa- 
ny Minding Your Matters, a firm in Cary, N.C., that 
provides paper-, space-, and time-organizing services 
for residential and business clients. 


Brian A. Sher J.D. '87 has joined the international law 
firm of Bryan Cave as a partner in its Chicago office. 


Carol Lee Smith ’87 works for Progressive.com, 
an insurance company in Mayfield, Ohio. She is 
president of the Duke Alumni Club of Northeast 
Ohio. She and her husband, Richard Moore, live in 
Solon, Ohio. 


Alan D. Wingfield 87, a partner at Troutman 
Sanders, was named to Virginia Business magazine’s 
“Legal Elite” in the intellectual-property category. He 
was selected as a leading attorney in his field, accord- 
ing to a poll of more than 5,000 Virginia lawyers. 


Rajeev Batra M.B.A. ’88 is vice president of finan- 
cial planning and analysis for PepsiAmericas, the 
world’s second-largest Pepsi bottler. He and his wife, 
Rahhika, and their three children live in Hinsdale, Ill. 


Michael Brian Gorman ’88 has been named 
managing general partner at St. Paul Venture Capital. 
He and his wife, Elizabeth Loyd Gorman '88, 
and their three children live in Edina, Minn. 


Andy M. Laszlo ’88 is a senior vice president at 
Lehman Brothers. He and his wife, Eileen, and their 
two sons live in Glen Ridge, N.]J. 


Joseph Forrest Paschall '88, a Marine lieu- 
tenant colonel, was named the Marine Corps 
Intelligence Officer of the Year for 2003, after taking 
part in operations in Kosovo, Africa, and Iraq. He is 
currently assigned to the Pentagon. He, his wife, 
Susan, and their four children live in Springfield, Va. 


William Anderson Pusey 788 has joined the 
Michael Joyce & Associates law firm as vice president 
in the Richmond office. He will lead the firm’s family 
office advisory practice. 


David J. Wolfson ’88 has been named a partner 
in the global corporate department at Milbank 
Tweed Hadley & McCloy. He and his wife, Louise 
Anne Serri Murray ’88, a veterinarian, live in 
New York. 


Gary David Ansel J.D. '89 has joined the Phoenix 
office of the law firm Shughart Thomson Kilroy. 


James Francis Dagley '89 earned honorable 
mention in Buffalo, New York’s “Fruitcake Amnesty 
Campaign,” a 12-minute fruitcake-eating contest 
sanctioned by the International Federation of 
Competitive Eating. He and his wife, Liz, and their 
three children live in Hudson, Ohio. 


MARRIAGE: Robert Leonard Crigler ’84 to Alice 
Catherine Lowe on May 15. Residence: Charlotte... 
Bonnie Page Hogue A.M.’89 to Charles M. 
Duffy on May 15. Residence: Chevy Chase, Md. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Thomas L. 
Lohman '79 and Tracy Lohman on April 3. Named 
ssaac Edward...First child and daughter to Michael 
H. Lau ’80 and Lynn Iwamoto on April 11, 2003. 


Named Kacie Mie Lau...Fourth child and third 
daughter to Allana Harper Minnick B.S.N. 83 
and Jay Minnick M.Div. ’89 on March 9. Named 
Molly Hawkins...Second child and daughter to Paul 
Alexander Geier '85 and Stephanie Geier on 
Aug. 8, 2003. Named Margaret Grace...Second child 
and first daughter to Joseph C. Cauthen IV ’86 
and Carolyn Cauthen on Jan. 20. Named Briley 
Vanessa... Third child and second daughter to 
Virginia Davila Allhusen ’87 and Gary Allhusen 
on May 18. Named Katherine Grace... Third child 
and daughter to James J. “Jamie” Bock ’87 
and Catherine “Katie” Clark ’87 on April 13. 
Named Alice Calluna...Second child and first son to 
Mary Elizabeth “Beth” Peters '87 on Feb. 10. 
Named John Arthur “Jack”...Second son to Andy 
M. Laszlo ’88 and Eileen Laszlo on July 1, 2002. 
Named Griffin Arthur Vincent...Second child and 
son to Michelle DeVoir Appleby '89 and Mark 
Appleby on April 16. Named Justin Liam...Second 
child and son to Maria Bardach’89 and Colin 
McCracken B.S.E. ’89 on Jan. 30, 2003. Named 
Aidan McCracken...Second child and son to 
Michele Foy Burdick ’89 and Gregory Burdick 
on July 10, 2003. Named James Thompson...Fourth 
child and third daughter to Jay Minnick M.Div. 
’89 and Allana Harper Minnick B.S.N. ’83 on 
March 9. Named Molly Hawkins. 





Patrick S. Hamrick 90, M.Div. ’92 is pastor of 
Asbury United Methodist Church in Greensboro, N.C., 
where he and his wife, Laura Beaver, a minister, live. 


Donald Merritt Nielsen J.D. 90 was named di- 
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rector of the law firm Bell, Davis, & Pitt in Winston- 
Salem. His practice concentrates on environmental, 
land-use, and local-government law, and civil litigation. 


Timothy Wood Wilson ’90 has been named a 
partner in the Rocky Mount, N.C., office of the law 
firm Poyner & Spruill. 


Marvin Seay Cash 91 has joined the Charlotte 
law firm Parker, Poe, Adams & Bernstein as special 
counsel in the area of capital market transactions. 


Stephen “Andy” Jurs ’91 has been named a 
partner in the Charlotte office of the law firm Poyner 
& Spruill. 

Talitha Robinson D’Italia 91 is an optometrist 
in Exton, Pa., where she specializes in developmental 
vision. She and her husband, Jeffrey, and their daugh- 
ter live in Glen Mills, Pa. 


Changwon Charles Kim 191 has been named a 
partner in the Chicago law firm Wildman, Harrold, 
Allen & Dixon. He lives in Des Plaines, III. 


Joshua David Lichtman 91 has been named a 
partner in the Los Angeles office of the law firm 
Fulbright & Jaworski. He lives in Beverly Hills. 


Laura Deddish Burton ’92 has been certified as 
a specialist in immigration law by the N.C. State 
Board of Legal Specialization. She practices law at 
Smith Moore in Greensboro, N.C. 


Debbie Daumit Klingsberg '92, who was an 
attorney with the legal adviser’s office at the U.S. 
Department of State, is studying for the Florida bar. 
She and her husband, Jordan, live in Boca Raton, Fla. 


Africa Ragland Fine 93 is publishing her second 
novel, Becoming Maren. She and her husband, Jeffrey, 
and their son live in Boynton Beach, Fla. 
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ach year the Duke Alumni 
y-Vet-hug-w denblerhnleyele-helem he-hyc)l 
program provides learning 
fo)e) ole) anbennnl--e-hele Menabierwex-inn-lellc) 
travel experiences for Duke alumni 
Wale Mia(-yalel- Wan i\(-Meybicsam-e ible hnleyem-natel 
travel programs for all budgets 

and tastes. For more information 

on specific programs please return 
the form below. 


Educational Programs 2005 

Costa Rica: Tropical Biology 
Boot Camps 

Winter — Spring 
Experience biodiversity up close and hands- 
on. Led by the Organization for Tropical 
Studies, each of these programs is open 
to all ages and all levels of experience. 


Duke Directions & Art 
Sparks 

April 15 - 17 

Be part of a growing reunion tradition at Duke. Enjoy academic and arts programming 

during this special weekend. You're in for a treat! 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend 

May 

Spend quality time along the North Carolina shore discovering the beach in a new way with 
insight from Duke faculty. 


26th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 

May 

Whether you are a beginning or accomplished writer of fiction, creative nonfiction, memoir, 
or poetry, this workshop is designed to help you move forward in your pursuit of your craft. 


Duke Youth Programs 
Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school sponsored by 
Duke University Continuing Studies. 


Genomics Weekend 

Fall 

Explore genomic sciences from a variety of perspectives — medical, cultural, ethical, and 
legal — with insight on the latest interdisciplinary advances from Duke experts. 


Travel/Study Programs 2005 


Exploring Antarctica & the Falkland 
Islands 

January 15 - 30 

Sail aboard the five-star 170 passenger Hanseatic during the brief 

austral summer to a continent of superlatives and extremes. Faculty: 

William Schlesinger, James B. Duke Professor of biogeochemistry and 

Dean of the Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences. 





Galapagos 

February 11- 20 WAITLIST ONLY 
These islands, about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural habitat for some 

of the world’s most unusual animals. The expedition ship MS Polaris is your home. Faculty: 
Richard White, University Distinguished Service Professor of Botany and director of the Sarah 
P. Duke Gardens. 





Keg ypt: Gift of the Nile 

February 15 — March 1 

Explore the Pyramids of Giza, the Great Sphinx, and the great temples and courtyards of Luxor 
and Karnak. You'll stay under the shadow of the Giza Pyramids, sail the Nile, and close out your 
adventure with three nights in Cairo. 


The Ancient Lost Cities of Libya and Tunisia 

March 12 — 24 

For the first time in two decades, Libya is open to American travelers. See the country’s 
spectacular sites where you will find the remains of Greek cities and some of the most splendid 
Roman sites anywhere in the Mediterranean. The 88-guest, all-suite Celia // will be your home. 


Exploring Wild Hawaii 

March 14 — 24 

This unique itinerary is an in-depth exploration of primordial Hawaii, 
an isolated archipelago where nature still reigns. Visit rainforests and 
volcanoes, wildlife refuges and botanical gardens. Faculty: Peter Haff, 
Nicholas School Professor of Earth and Science. 


Village Life in the Dordogne 

April 21 - 29 

The Dordogne River Valley is one of France's best-kept travel secrets. 
From your base in Sarlat-la-Canéda, explore the regions’ numerous his- 
toric, cultural, culinary and natural attractions, including the prehistoric 
caves of Font-de-Gaume, Lascaux Il and Rouffignac. Faculty: Nicholas Gillham, James B. Duke 
Professor of Biology Emeritus. 





The Crossroads of Europe 

May 15 - 28 

Discover the serene crossroads of Europe while sailing aboard the luxurious M/V Frederic Chopin 
through the mysterious heart of Poland. Among the places you visit will be Krakow, Warsaw, Torn 
and, finally, Gdansk,’The Amber City.” 


Alumni College in Sorrento & Orvieto 

May 18 - 29 

This trip covers two of Italy's most remarkable regions with a combined exploration of coastal 
Campania and ancient Umbria. Spend five nights in the cliff-top town of Sorrento and then five 
in Orvieto overlooking the breathtaking panorama of rolling fields and vineyards. You'll also visit 
Florence, the cradle of the Renaissance. 


The Classic Rhine 

May 24 —- June 3 

Embark the 78-passenger Rembrandt for a kaleidoscopic week of culture and landscapes. 
Beginning in Basel, you'll cruise north passing through the Black Forest and visiting Freiburg and 
Colmar. Then on to Strasbourg, Plittersdorf, and Heidelberg. The voyage ends in Amsterdam, 
where you will spend two nights. Faculty: Hans Hillerbrand, Religion. 


Journey of Odysseus 

June 4-17 

Starting in Athens aboard Clelia II, you'll retrace the fabled route from the plains of Troy to the 
island kingdom of Ithaca, exploring sites both ancient and legendary in between. Along the way, 
you'll travel to Malta, Maples, Sorrento, Ithaca, Mycenae, and Tiryns. Faculty: Alex Roland, History. 


Norwegian Fjords & The Baltic Sea 

June 12 — 24 

Visit the recently reborn nations of the Baltic as they embark on a post-Soviet renaissance. The 
cruise on board the deluxe M. 5. Le Diamant covers the shipping lanes of the old Hanseatic League 
from Copenhagen to Stockholm. You'll explore Gdansk, Klaipeda, Riga, St. Petersburg and Tallinn. 
Optional post tour extension in Stockholm. 


Alumni College in Poros 

June 17 — 26 

See Greece at its unspoiled best. You'll get to know the Peloponnese, visit Mycenae, Hydra, and 
Epidauros and Athens. This is one of our most popular educational adventures. 


Tanzania Serengeti Family Safari 

June 20 - July 2 

Rekindle the spirit of exploration as a family. Observe the unforgettable 
spectacle of Africa, wildlife up close and savor unique cultural 











interactions. You'll go into the bush to Tarangire, Ngorongoro 
Crater, and into the heart of Serengeti. 


Passage of Peter the Great 

July 10 -22 

Ornate domes and winding waterways highlight this 11 night 

historic passage between St. Petersburg and Moscow. Along the 

way you'll visit Kizhi Island, Goritsy, Yaroslavl, and Uglich with it’s 
ancient wooden architecture. Travel the timeless bridge between 
Europe and Asia. Faculty: Kenneth Spenner, Sociology and Psychology. 


Expedition from the British Isles to 
Iceland 

July 17 - 29 

This in-depth voyage encompasses Ireland, Northern Ireland, Scotland and its offshore Hebrides, 


the Orkneys, the Faroes, and Iceland. You'll learn about the rich history of the Celts, Norse, Vikings 
and Danes as you stroll cobblestone villages, explore dramatic castles and manor homes with the 


122-passenger Clipper Adventurer as your sailing home. 


Alumni College in Yorkshire 

July 31 —- August 8 

Steep yourself in the tradition and natural beauty of this corner of Britain while based in the 
resort town of Harrogate. Absorb the rugged beauty of the Yorkshire Dales and the North York 
Moors — the world that impacted the famous Bronte sisters, James Herriot, and others. You'll 









Gardens and Villas of Rome 
September 23 -— October 2 
Anyone who knows and loves the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens will particularly relish this special trip. Explore 
elegant villas and gardens in the Roman countryside 
while spending four nights at Villa Tuscolana at the 
top of Frascati Hills. Then on to Rome, staying at the 
Ambasciatori Palace Hotel, with visits to St. Peter's 
Basilica, the Vatican Gardens, and Villa Borghese. 





A Virtuoso’s Delight: Classical Music in 
Salzburg, Vienna and Prague 
October 6 -15 
On this 10-day program through Central Europe's most celebrated cities, Duke 
travelers attend great performances, meet with local musicians, and enjoy special visits 
to world-class art museums. Private “extras” make the trip even more memorable. 
Faculty: R. Larry Todd, Music. 


Italy’s Apulia — An Undiscovered Gem 

October 15 -— 23 

Italy's extreme southeast peninsula is completely different and less crowded than its 
northern counterpart. Discover the incredible history and architecture, from medieval 
cathedrals to deserted Greek and Roman ruins and some of the Mediterranean’s most 
unspoiled beaches. With Bari as your base, you'll visit quaint Adriatic towns en route to 


visit Harewood, Castle Howard, Aske Manor, and explore historic York. Santa Maria di Leuca. 


China: Highlights of the Middle Kingdom 
October 8 -— 25 

On this exclusive Duke tour, you'll see some of China's most beautiful cities, cruise down 
the Yangzi River, and come to appreciate China's past and present through immersion 
in her unique culture. You'll begin in Beijing and then fly on to Dunhuang and Xian. 
The trip concludes in dynamic Shanghai, and an optional five-day extension to the 
Huang Mountains is available. 


Salmon River Rafting Adventure 

July 30 —- August 5 

Journey down the “River of No Return” navigating thrilling Class III rapids while 
enjoying a wonderful mix of river adventure and luxurious vacation. This journey 
is the perfect rejuvenation escape. Appropriate for ages 7 and up. 





The Oxford Experience 

September 4 - 17 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of 
learning and community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English countryside, and visit 
fascinating landmarks. 





Amazon River Journey 
October 29 — November 5 

This voyage blends superb wildlife viewing with 
comfort and attentive service. Travel in comfort 
ona classically styled Amazon riverboat. There are 
more species of primates to see than anywhere 
else in the New World! Faculty: Luis Diego Gomez, 
Organization of Tropical Studies. 


The Spirit of Burgundy 

September 8 - 18 

Discover this fabled part of France from the comfort of a gently gliding barge. You'll enjoy scenic 
walks or bicycle rides catching glimpses of everyday French life. And during the whole trip enjoy 
inspired menus showcasing local produce and cuisine. 





Patagonia 

October 30 —- November 11 
Travel in the wake of some of history's greatest names such as Magellan, Drake, and 
Darwin, who all braved the unknown to explore this untamed land. You'll see the 
Andes, magnificent wilderness and en route, aboard the expedition cruise ship, Mare 
Australis, you will likely view dolphin, seal guanaco, rhea, and steamer duck during a 
trip to remember. 


Charlemagne’s Dream 

September 16 - 24 

Traverse the Main-Danube Canal and the Danube River aboard the elegant M/S Swiss Pearl. 

Along the way you'll visit Nirenberg, Regensburg, Passau, Linz, Melk, Dirnstein, and Vienna, as you 
journey through the Bavarian Alps and the Wachau Valley. Faculty: Hans Hillerbrand, Religion. 
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William Hicks Hadnott #194 is an orthopaedic 
physician and an associate at Park Plaza Orthopaedic 


Associates in Houston. 


Kenneth Rhyne Harris }:. 94, J.D. ‘02 was 
named a partner at the Charlotte office of the law 
firm Parker, Poe, Adams and Bernstein. 


Stephanie Stitzer Laguna 4 is a senior con- 
sultant in the strategic marketing planning division of 
Kaiser Permanente. She and her husband, Jose, live in 
San Francisco, 


Robert “Jeff” Layne J.1). 94 has been named a 
partner in the Washington office of the law firm 
Fulbright & Jaworski. He lives in Bethesda, Md. 


Lisa Patterson Sumner |_|). 94 has been 
named a partner in the Raleigh office of the law firm 
Poyner & Spruill. 


Brett C. Witter '94 is editorial director of HCI Books 
Inc. He and his wife, Elizabeth Butler-Witter 


04, and their daughter live in Delray Beach, Fla. 


Jay Woffington ‘94 was promoted to president of 
Bridge Worldwide, a Cincinnati-based relationship- 

marketing agency. He was the firm’s chief marketing 
strategist and vice president of account services. He 
and his wife, Julie Cohen Woffington '93, live 
in Cincinnati. 


Jo Allison Moseley 05 is a senior vice president 
at Cohn & Wolfe Public Relations in New York. She 
and her husband, Richard Goldfarb, live in Brooklyn. 


Vineet Kumar Sarin B.S... 95 is director of 
research and development at Kinamed Inc., a medical- 
device company. His paper, “Accurate femur re-posi- 
tioning is critical during intra-operative length assess- 
ment in hip replacement surgery,” was nominated for 
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the 2004 William Harris Award by the Orthopaedic 
Research Society. He lives in Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


Tina F. Covington 6 is the director of leadership 
development and external relations for the N.C. 
Association of Realtors Inc. She and her husband, 
Jeffrey Gordon, live in Raleigh. 


Miles Edward Hall '%6 has joined Needle & 
Rosenberg, an Atlanta-based law firm that focuses on 
intellectual-property law. He will be an associate in 
the biotechnology-practice group. 


Blair Heather Markovitz Green 97 chairs the 
public-relations committee for the Physical Therapy 
Association of Georgia. She is a physical therapist at 
Sports Rehabilitation Specialists in Decatur, Ga. She 
lives in Atlanta. 


Yoosuf Saleem “Joe” Siddiqui M.A.1. '97, 
who teaches at the Maine School of Science and 
Mathematics in Limestone, Maine, received the 
Milken Award. Recipients are nominated by their 
schools, districts, and states, then one winner is 
selected per state. He was also a finalist for the 
Presidential Award, a national recognition of out- 
standing science and mathematics teachers. 


Brennan B. Tucker J.[). ‘97 is a partner at the law 


firm Blackwell Sanders, practicing in its Kansas City, 
Mo., office. 


Jesse Stanley Claypoole IV B.S.E. '98 has 
been admitted to the South Carolina state bar and 
joined the law firm Nelson Mullins Riley & Scar- 
borough in Charleston. 


Benjamin Rushing Edwards 98, M.A.1. 99 
was named a partner at Adams Kleemeier Hagan 
Hanna & Fouts, a multi-specialty law firm with head- 
quarters in Greensboro, N.C. 
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Alexandra Marie Gerbasi 98, who is completir 
her Ph.D. in sociology at Stanford University, receive 
the university's highest teaching honor, the Walter J. 
Gores Award, for excellence in undergraduate teachin; 


Jeremy Michael Gray "98 was called out of the 
Reserves by the Army to spend a year doing commu- 
nications support for Operation Enduring Freedom ij 
Djibouti, Africa. 


Sarah Susanna Johnson 98, who earned her 
J.D. at Columbia University, is an associate at 
Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & Katz, in the creditors’ 
rights group. She lives in New York. 


Alejandro “Alex” Frelier M.B.A. 99 merged tl 
assets of The Cisco Group and PWFI Enterprises int 
a new corporation, Progressive Inc, a home-products 
company. He lives in Waxhaw, N.C. 


Allston J. Stubbs IV M.D. 99, who earned his 
bachelor’s and M.B.A. at UNC-Chapel Hill, is chief 
resident in orthopaedic surgery at Duke Medical 
Center. He and his wife, Mary Carla Eubanks, will lis 
in Vail, Colo., while he is on a fellowship at the 
Steadman-Hawkins Clinic. 


MARRIAGES: Patrick S. Hamrick '90, M.Div. 
92 to Laura Beaver on May 8. Residence: Greensboro 
N.C....Debbie Daumit ’92 to Jordan Klingsberg 
on Nov. 22. Residence: Boca Raton, Fla....Edward 
C. Hodgin 93 to Nikki Amber Ott 99 on 
March 13. Residence: Arlington, Va....Elizabeth 
Perez 194 to Thomas G. Sternberg on Nov. 29. 
Residence: Bellevue, Neb... Stephanie Stitzer 
94 to Jose A. Laguna on Aug. 23, 2003. Residence: 
San Francisco...Jo Allison Moseley 195 to Richar 
Goldfarb on May 22. Residence: Brooklyn... Jennife 
E. Yates 195 to Brad Quesinberry on April 3 in St. 
Thomas, U.S.V.I. Residence: Greensboro, N.C.... 
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Tina F. Covington 16 to Jeffrey Gordon on May 
22. Residence: Raleigh...Seth Hillel Jaffe J.D. 98 
to Jennifer Bryden French on April 4 in Duke Gardens. 
Residence: Raleigh... Julie Medlin ’99 to Matthew 
Goslee on May 22. Residence: Chapel Hill... Jason 
Craig Grosland '99 to Beth Amy Kirshen- 
baum 700 on April 24. Residence: Durham...Nikki 
Amber Ott 99 to Edward C. Hodgin 93 on 
March 13. Residence: Arlington, Va....Allston 
Julius Stubbs IV M.D. '99 to Mary Carla Eubanks 
on April 24. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Tim S. Baird 
90 and Anne Dobson on April 1. Named Eleanor 
Anne...First child and daughter to Becky 
Guitierrez Archer 91 and Dave Archer 9! 
on Oct. 18, 2002. Named Danika Elina...First child 
and daughter to Talitha Robinson D’Italia 91 
and Jeffrey D’Italia on Feb. 13. Named Arianna 
Muriel... First child and son to Gavin J. Domm 
91 and Jasmin K. Makar ’91 on Oct 13, 2003. 
Named William Acree Domm...First children, 
triplets, to Jennifer S. Manheim 791 and David 
Byrne on March 13. Named Ethan Manheim, Joshua 
Woodrow, and Matthew Walter Byrne... Third child 
and first son to Brian R. Overton B.S.E. 91 and 
Suzann Scott Overton 93, M.S. 98 on April 20. 
Named Russell Boyd...First child and daughter to 
Neeraj R. Sharma ’92 and Deepti Sharma on 
May 10. Named Ananya Raman...Second child and 
first daughter to Stuart C. Vickery '92 and Kristin 
Butterfield on March 6. Named Catherine Aurelia 
Vickery...First child and daughter to Shannon 
Landry Brown 93 and Richard Brown on April 2. 
Named Clara Bean... Third child and first son to 
Suzann Scott Overton 93, M.S. 98 and Brian 
R. Overton B.S.E. 91 on April 20. Named Russell 
Boyd...Second child and daughter to Abraham 
Palmer 93 and Julie DeCamp Palmer 94 on 
April 22. Named Morgan Delaney...A son to Cynthia 
Greene Ragona 193 and Christopher C. 
Ragona 94 on Feb. 5. Named Charles John... 

Third child and son to Valerie Yoder Busch 

].D. 94 and Mark R. Busch J.D. '95 on Jan. 24. 
Named Elliot Michael... First child and daughter to 
Elizabeth Butler-Witter 94 and Bret C. 
Witter 94 on Jan. 4. Named Lydia Ruth Witter... 
First child and daughter to Sondra Soonjae Won 
194 and David Sohn on April 17. Named Elisabeth 
Won Sohn...First child and daughter to Rob Chess 
96 and Virginia Hall Chess 96 on March 8. 
Named Emily Jordan...First child and son to Mare 
Spooner '96 and Rachel Spinogatti Spooner 
96 on Feb. 29. Named Garrett Cole. 





Colin T. Williams ’00 works for the State Depart- 
nent in Overseas Building Operations in Beijing. 


Angela Nicole Doerr '02 has completed training 
is a Naval flight officer at Randolph Air Force Base 
nm Texas. 


MARRIAGES: Beth Amy Kirshenbaum ’00 to 
Jason Craig Grosland '99 on April 24. 
Residence: Durham...Alicia S. Falken B.S.E. ’02 
(0 Kevin Rice on May 30. Residence: San Diego. 
3IRTHS: Second child and first son to Benito Luis 
Rossiti M.B.A. 00 and Adriana Rossiti on April 4. 
Named Luigi...First child and son to Nick 
Nilkerson ’01 and Laura Anderson ’03 on 
April 7. Named Connor Alexander Wilkerson. 
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Dora J. Fang ’96 


ast spring, on a New Hamp- 


shire farm, Dora Fang cruised 


through a thin stand of pine 

trees in her souped-up, white 
Jeep Wrangler. Driving in a caravan of 
ten off-road vehicles, she followed a 
blue Ford Bronco to a muddy clearing 
strewn with boulders nearly as round 
as she is tall (five feet five). She slowed 
to a crawl and began carefully navigat- 
ing her Jeep’s oversized tires onto the 
rocks. The idea, she explains later, is to 
place your tires precisely, the way you 
would your feet if you were crossing a 
creek on stepping-stones. 

“In the type of driving | like to do,” 
she says, “where you put your tire, 
what angle you go up a rock on, 
whether you go two inches to the left, 
two inches to the right, or straight on, 
makes a difference.” 

The difference was obvious by the 
end of the six-hour, two-mile tour. 

“| had these huge rigs all around 
me,’ Fang says, “and they all broke” 
—except hers. 

Fang has been surviving—and often 
leading—in the male-dominated world 
of off-road driving for seven years. The 
founder and owner of Adventure 4WD 
Inc., she has led tours and taught off- 
road driving courses from the Moab 
Desert in Utah to boulder fields in 
Indiana’s Badlands. At the peak of her 
business in 2002, she generated some 
$200,000 in revenue from guided trips 
and from sales of parts like skid plates 
and winches. Once, Ford paid her to 


introduce a new member of its Land 
Rover engineering team to the SUV's 
off-road capabilities. 

Eventually, Fang says, Adventure 
AWD’s growth outpaced her ability to 


learn business skills on the job. So, last 


year, she decided to scale back the 
company and enroll at Dartmouth 
College’s Tuck School of Business. But 
she still serves her loyal customers and 
joins in outings with a local Jeep club, 
North East Willys Jeeps Organization 
(Www.newjo.org). 

Fang grew up in Lubbock, Texas, 
the only child of Chinese immigrants and 
a self-described “frilly-frou-frou girl.” 
Even as a public-policy major at Duke, 
she says she was a “have-to-have-a- 
hair-dryer-to-go-outside” sorority girl 
(Chi Omega). 

That all changed a year after she 
graduated. She bought a new red Jeep 
Cherokee, and, on a whim, signed up 
for a Jeep Jamboree weekend outing in 
New Jersey's Pine Barrens. Even though 
she got stuck in three feet of mud, she 
enjoyed the adventure and camarade- 
rie. She was hooked. 

Soon, she had a CB handle (“Dor- 
able”), a vanity plate (“JEEP CHK” for 
“Jeep Chick”), a name for her increas- 
ingly customized SUV (“Thrasher”), and 
a business (Let's Go Jeepin’, later 
renamed Adventure 4WD). 

Despite the occupational perils of 
off-roading, Fang’s only serious acci- 
dent came when she was returning 
from an expedition in Moab. She was 





following a friend along a remote 
mountain road in Colorado, when the 
road gave way. 

“| remember arching toward upside 
down,” Fang says, “and that’s it.” She 
came to in a rocky ravine thirty feet 
below the road—still in the SUV, right 
side up, facing in the same direction, 
with the engine still running. The Jeep’s 
roof, undercarriage, and four sides were 
seriously damaged, she says, and the 
beef jerky and tortillas previously on 
the passenger seat were beneath a 
toolbox in the rear hatch. She walked 
away with only cuts, bruises, and a frac- 
tured rib. 

Accidents are the exception, Fang 
says. Don’t be deterred. 

“You didn’t buy a sport-utility vehi- 
cle just to drive it on the street,” she 
says. ‘There's something in you that 
has this little adventurous spark.” 

—James Todd 


Todd '98 is a freelance writer based 
in Durham. 
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Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 


In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 
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518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 
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Joseph C. Robert A.M. '29, Ph.D. '33 of 
Richmond, Va., on March 8, 2003. He earned his 
bachelor’s at Furman University and, later, an LL.D. 
He taught history at Ohio State University and at 
Duke, where he was associate dean of the Graduate 
School. He was a former president of Coker College 
and Hampden-Sydney College. He was named a 
chaired professor in history at the University of 
Richmond and was named professor emeritus. He wa 
the author of several books, including The Story of 
lobacco in America. He was a past president of the 
S.C. Association of Colleges and the Virginia 
Historical Society. He is survived by a daughter, 
Carol Robert Armstrong '63; a son; eight 
grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Katherine Markham Johnson 730 of Fuquay- 
Varina, N.C., on Dec. 24, 2002. At Duke, she was a 
member of Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She is sur- 


vived by a sister, Ruby Markham Drakeford ’|? 


Lottie Hundley Fortescue '3! of Henderson- 
ville, N.C., on March 13, 2003. At Duke, she was a 
member of the marching band and Kappa Alpha 
Theta sorority. She is survived by three daughters; a 
son, William N. Fortescue Jr. 58, M.D. ’62; |] 
grandchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Fannie Burwell Powell Turner ’31 of Oakton 
Va., on Dec. 27, 2003. At Duke, she was a member o} 
Kappa Delta sorority. She is survived by three daugh- 


ters and a cousin, Elizabeth Boyd Thorne ’34. 
Lois Ebbs Steedle 733 of Asheville, N.C., on 


Noy. 16, 2002. She taught elementary school for 36 
years in the Vance and Newton schools in Asheville. 


Helen Card Upchurch ’33 of Durham, on July 3 
2004. She was the daughter of the late Duke coach 
“Cap” Card ’00, who introduced basketball to 
Duke from Harvard in 1905 and for whom Card 
Gymnasium is named. At Duke, she was a founding 
member of Pi Beta Phi sorority and Delta Phi Alpha, 
an honorary German fraternity. She is survived by a 
daughter, two grandchildren, a great-grandchild, and 
niece Marianna Lyon Meredith ’57 and her 
husband, Howard P. Meredith ’57. 


Sidney Grant Boone '34, B.D. ’45 of Durham, o1 
Feb. 21, 2003. He served for 44 years in churches 
throughout the N.C. United Methodist Conference. 
He is survived by his wife, Katherine; three sons; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Helen Lieb Clare '36 of Reno, Nev. on Feb. 19, 
2003. At Duke, she was a member of the Delta Delta 
Delta sorority. She worked as an O.R. nurse and as an 
X-ray technician. She is survived by three sons; 11 
grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Louis Albert Steeg Jr. '36 of Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., on Dec.14, 2002. 


Jane Goode Ward 736 of Lincolnton, N.C., on 
March 1, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. She is survived by her husband, 
Thurman Robert “Jule” Ward Sr. '36; two 
sons, Thurman Robert Ward Jr. 62 and 
William G. Ward Sr. M.D. ’79; a daughter; eight 


grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


A. Sherrod Morrow M.D. °37 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on March 13, 2003. He was an Army Medical Corps 
veteran of World War II, achieving the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. In 1946, he opened a private practice 
in internal medicine. A past president of the medical 
staff of Baptist Hospital, he was the oldest practicing 
physician in Duval County at the time of his death. 
He is survived by his wife, Jean; two sons; a daughter; 
a brother; five grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Kathleen Maultsby Dudley 738 of Goldsboro, 
N.C., on March 8, 2003. After earning her master’s at 
East Carolina University, she was a high-school librar- 
ian, retiring in 1982. She is survived by two daughters, 
ason, and four grandchildren. 


Edna Decker Wren B.S.N. 38 of Damariscotta, 
Maine, on March 1, 2003. She had worked as a nurse 
with her husband, the late James C. Wren 736, 
M.D. °39, in his private practice before moving to 
Maine. She is survived by three sons, a brother, and 
four grandchildren. 


Robert D. Bright Ph.D. ’39 of Suisun City, Calif., 
on Sept. 29, 2002. He had taught chemistry at Tulane 
University and University of Hawaii, and worked for 
Eastman-Kodak and Shell Oil of California. He is sur- 
vived by a son; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Margaret Pickett Elder B.S.N. 39 of Newport 
News, Va., on Feb. 18, 2003. She was a nurse and had 
taught at Riverside Hospital’s nursing school until she 
entered private practice, retiring in 1987. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a son, a brother, and six 
grandchildren. 


Muriel Smith Farmer 739 of Atlanta, on Feb. 21, 
2003. At Duke, she lettered in swimming and was a 
member of Kappa Delta sorority. She was a founding 
member of St. Gabriel’s Episcopal Church in 
‘Oakwood, a member of the Camellia Garden Club, 
and a volunteer at the Atlanta History Center. She is 
survived by daughters Muriel Farmer Williams 
63, Jeannette Farmer Dickey ’68, and Ruth 
(Farmer Claiborne ’70, a sister; son-in-law Neil 
C. Williams II ’64; five grandchildren, including 
John H. Williams 91; and three great-grandchildren. 


Richard W. Goode °39 of Jupiter, Fla., on Feb. 16, 
2003. He served in the Army during World War II, 














achieving the rank of captain. He was an automobile 
dealer in Boston for more than 36 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Richard M. Hiergesell 39 of Hackensack, N.J., 
on Feb. 15, 2003. He was an Army Air Force veteran. 
He worked for 30 years at U.S. Steel Corp. before 
joining the State Department’s Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, where he worked for 20 years. 
He is survived by three sons, six grandchildren, and a 
ereat-granddaughter. 


William Emory Plaster 739 of Leesburg, Va., on 
April 7, 2002. An Army Air Force veteran of World 
War II, he had worked for the U.S. Government 
Accounting Office, Peoples National Bank, and then 
the town of Leesburg. He is survived by four cousins, 
including Ethel Littlejohn Adams 38. 


Bonnie Ethel Cone A.M. ’41, Hon. ’83 of 
Charlotte, on March 8, 2003. She earned her bache- 
lor’s at Coker College and taught high school in 
Charlotte before coming to Duke to teach Navy V-12 
officer candidates during World War II. She worked in 
Washington on classified material for the Navy before 
returning to Charlotte in 1964 to teach high-school 
mathematics. She became director of a learning cen- 
ter, where she taught engineering mathematics to 
returning veterans. Her efforts in promoting the 
school, which later became Charlotte College, led to 
its becoming the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte in 1965. She was acting chancellor before 
being named vice chancellor for student affairs and 
community relations. She retired in 1977. UNC- 
Charlotte now has five distinguished professorships 
named for her. She is survived by a niece, Ann 
Cone McWhirter 58, and a grandnephew, Paul 
M. Barnhart B.S.E. 91. 
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James W. Goldsworthy M.Ed. 41 of Keyser, 
W.Va., on March 13, 2003. He was a teacher, assistant 
principal, then principal at the junior high and high 
school in Keyser before retiring in 1971. He was 
inducted into the Keyser High School’s Athletic Hall 
of Fame in 1994 and the school’s Legion of Honor in 
1998. He was the initiator of the Keyser Lions Club 
program that honored 10 top seniors each year, which 
was renamed the Goldsworthy Scholars program in 
his honor. He is survived by a son. 


Cecil Y. Lang 41, A.M. ’42 of Charlottesville, Va., 
on Feb. 15, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Pi 
Kappa Phi fraternity. After serving in World War II as 
an Air Force officer, he earned his doctorate at 
Harvard University, where he specialized in 19th-cen- 
tury British literature. He taught at Yale and Syracuse 
universities and the University of Chicago before join- 
ing the University of Virginia, where he taught for 25 
years. He retired as professor emeritus in 1991. He 
was the author of six volumes of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne’s Letters, three volumes of the letters of 
Tennyson, and six volumes of Matthew Arnold’s. He 
is survived by his wife, Violette, and a son. 


Edward C. Shokes 741 of Winchester, Va., on 
Sept. 14, 2002. At Duke, he lettered in baseball and 
basketball and was a member of Sigma Chi fraternity. He 
was president of EA. Shryock Co. Inc. He is survived 


by his wife, Elizabeth Shryock Shokes ’41. 


Jess Wingert Talcott '41 of Kansas City, Mo, on 
Jan. 19, 2003.At Duke, he was a member of Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternity. He served with the Army in 
World War II before becoming a trust officer of 
Atlantic National Bank. He is survived by his wife, 
Sally Osbourne Talcott '42; a son; a daughter; 
and three grandchildren. 





The staff members of the 

Office of Planned Giving are 
available to consult with you or 
your advisers about planned 
giving opportunities at Duke. 
For further information, please 
contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684-9731 


email: 


planned. giving@dev.duke.edu 
hitp://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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Frances C. Thomas '41 of Durham, on March 6, 
2003. She worked for Eastern Airlines before joining 
Duke's Graduate School, where she worked for 26 
years, retiring in 1985, She is survived by a niece. 


Ruth Conine Walker '41 of Bradenton, Fla., 
on Dec. 4, 2002. She is survived by her husband, 
J. Clement Walker 41; two daughters; a half- 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Angela Jarrell Read ‘42 of Weston, Mass., on 
Feb, 26, 2003. She is survived by her former husband, 
Bayard T. Read ‘42; a daughter; two sons; and 


two grandchildren. 


Fred Williamson Bynum '43 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Jan. 21, 2002. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; three children; and a sister, Page 
Bynum Griffin '37. 


Charles G. French 43 of Cheverly, Md., on 

Nov. 16, 2002. He is survived by a son, two daughters, 
three brothers; a sister, six grandchildren, and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Elva Thompson Gheen °43 of Shelby, N.C., on 
Jan. 4, 2003. 


Anne McClenaghan Lanahan 743 of Raleigh, 
on Jan. 15, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Gamma sorority. She was a volunteer and a 
sales manager for Doncaster Inc. She is survived by 
two sons; two grandchildren; and a sister. 


Annie Laurie Peeler '43 of Clayton, Ga., on Feb. 
28, 2003. She was a medical technologist and presi- 
dent of the Lilian E. Smith organization. 


Chester Raymond Steele B.D. '43 of 
Huntington, Texas, on Jan. 30, 2003. He was a United 
Methodist minister who had served churches in East 
Texas. He earned a doctorate in divinity at Wiley 
College in 1986. He was a district superintendent, 
conference provost, and administrative minister at 
Houston’s First United Methodist Church. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Novelle; a son; and a granddaughter. 


John A. Hornaday '45, A.M. ’47, Ph.D. 54 of 
Nashua, N.H., on Feb. 22, 2003. He was a professor of 
business management at Daniel Webster College from 
1987 to 1991. From 1966 to 1987, he taught at Babson 
College, where he was director of the Center for 
Entrepreneurial Studies. In 1980, he was appointed to 
the Paul T: Babson Chair and received the Babson 
Medal in 1996 for his leadership and contributions to 
the college. He founded the Academy of Distinguished 
Entrepreneurs. In 1996, the John A. Hornaday 

Chair was established at Babson by a former student. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; a son, John A. 
Hornaday Jr. B.S.E.’75; and two granddaughters. 


Conway Jefferson Jones Jr. 45 of Fountain 
Inn, S.C., on Sept. 28, 2002. He was the owner of 
TE. Jones and Sons Furniture Stores. He is survived 
by two daughters, two sons, two sisters, and 13 
grandchildren. 


Lois Nina Knowles R.N. '45, B.S.N. 46 of 
Gainesville, Fla. on Dec. 17, 2002. She had taught at 
the University of Florida’s nursing school. 


James E. Griffin PT: Cert. 46, A.M. ’48 of Muncie, 
Ind., on March 19, 2003. From 1953 to 1970, he was a 
professor of physical therapy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he earned his Ph.D. in cell physi- 
ology in 1959. He was head of the physical therapy 
department at the University of New York at Buffalo, 
where he taught from 1970 until 1980, when he 
joined Ball State University to start the physical ther- 
apy program there. He retired in 1988. He is survived 
by his wife, Frances Roberts Griffin A.M. ’48; 
two sons; a daughter; a brother; eight grandchildren; 
two step-grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 
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Ernest W. Smith B.S.M. ’47, M.D. ’47 of Phoenix, 
Ariz., on March 12, 2003.He was an associate profes- 
sor of medicine, microbiology, hematology, and der- 
matology at Johns Hopkins University’s medical 
school. In 1967, he moved to Phoenix to join a med- 
ical practice. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; a 
daughter; two sons; and two stepsons. 


Clifford A. Lewis '46 of Tampa, Fla., on July 26, 
2002. At Duke, he lettered in football and basketball. 
He was the Cleveland Browns’ first quarterback 

and then an executive with the New York Yankees. 
He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; two daughters; 

a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Clifford R. Tolles B.S.E. 46 of Westboro, Mass., 
on Feb. 26, 2003. He was a sales manager at Bullard 
Abrasives for more than 25 years before retiring. He is 
survived by four sons, three daughters, 12 grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Troy H. Thrower '47 of Upper Montclair, N.J., on 
Oct. 25, 2002. A physician in private practice, he had 
earned his M.D. at the Medical University of South 
Carolina. He is survived by his wife, Virginia H. 
Hartman Thrower ’47; two sons; and a daughter. 


William Curtis Young ’47 of Durham, on Jan. 20, 
2003. 


Richard T. Arnest ’48 of Max Meadows, Va., on 
Aug. 10, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Susan 
Oatfield Arnest '49, and three children. 


Joseph Palmer Gorrell 49 of Greensboro, N.C., 
on March 3, 2003. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II. In 1950, he graduated from the Diplomatic 
School at Georgetown University and joined Jefferson 
Pilot, where he was vice president of the securities 
department when he retired. He is survived by two 
daughters; a brother, Robert Pinkney Gorrell 
’53; and four grandchildren. 


Bettis G. Herlong Jr. '49 of Saluda, S.C., on Feb. 
26, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, he lettered 
in football at Duke. He was a high-school football 
coach and athletics director for 30 years. He was 
executive secretary of the S.C. High School Athletic 
Coaches Association from 1967 to 1990. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ruby; three sons; a daughter; eight 


grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


James L. Titchener M.D. '49 of Cincinnati, on 
March 1, 2003. He was an Army veteran of World 
War II and the Korean War. He graduated from 
Princeton University. A psychiatrist and psychoana- 
lyst who trained at Walter Reed Hospital and the 
University of Cincinnati, he was also a clinical inves! 
gator who focused on the immediate and long-term 
impact of psychic trauma. He was a professor in psy- 
chiatry at the University of Cincinnati and co- 
founder of the local chapter of Physicians for Social 
Responsibility. He is survived by his wife, Judith; a 
son; three daughters; a sister; and two grandchildren 


James Burke Berry M.D. 50 of Garden City, 
S.C., on Jan. 13, 2003. He was past vice president of 
the S.C. Association of Retarded Children. He was a 
member of the Rotary Club, which named him Citize 
of the Year in 1970. He is survived by his wife, Anne 
three sons; two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Helen Burnett Coppidge °50 of Durham, on 
March 8, 2003. At Duke, she sang in the Chapel 
Choir and the Women’s Glee Club. She was a circle 
leader and Sunday School teacher, and served on the 
board of Women of the Church at First Presbyterian. 
She and her husband were founding members of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, where she was 
church historian. She traveled exensively and hunte: 
with her husband on five African safaris. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, James; a son; a daughter; and 


brother, C. Hulet Burnett Jr. '49. 


Nathan Hughes Wilson LL.B. 50 of Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla., on March 14, 2003. He was a vet- 
eran of World War II and the longtime chair of the 
board at Brooks Rehabilitation Hospital. From 1984 
to 1989, he chaired the district board of trustees of 
Florida Community College at Jacksonville, which 
named its arts center for him. He is survived by his 
wife, Joycelin; five daughters; and three grandchildret 


Evelyn Baker A.M. ’51 of Edgefield, S.C., on 
Feb. 27, 2003. She was named Outstanding English 
Teacher of the Year for North Carolina in 1976. She | 
survived by a brother and two sisters. 


Mary Anne Clements Estes 751 of Richmond, 
Va., on Jan. 1, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of I 
Beta Phi sorority. She was a past president of the boarc 
of Retreat Hospital Auxiliary and served on the reuniot 
planning committee for her class’ 50th reunion at 
Duke. She is survived by her husband, Robey; daugh. 
ter Anne and her husband, ©. Kent Howard ’76; 
a son; two sisters, Peyton Clements Tarry 53 
and Peppy Clements Mitchell 55; an aunt, 
Lillie Clements Sloan 40; nephew William B 
Tarry Wl’82; three stepchildren; five grandchildren; 
and seven stepgrandchildren. 


Paul Green Jr. M.D. '51 of Salisbury, N.C., on 
March 6, 2003. He was an Army veteran of World 
War II. An obstetrician and gynecologist, he co-estab 
lished the Salisbury Clinic for Women, which later 
became Rowan OB/GYN Associates. He was chief of 
staff at Rowan Memorial Hospital and a past president 
of the Rowan County Medical Society, the American 
Cancer Society, and the Salisbury Symphony. He 
retired in 1999. He is survived by his wife, Joan 
Allen Green R.N. 51; a son, Paul A. Green ’76 
three daughters; a sister, Betty, and her husband, 
Robert E. Hauser ’50; and eight grandchildren. 


Frederic Milton Klein LL.M. '51 of Boca Raton, 
Fla., on Feb. 8, 2003, in a car accident. He was an 
attorney who specialized in real estate, probate, and 
estate planning. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, and a sister. 


Ernst S. Thornton M.F. 51 of Zachary, La., on 
Feb. 27, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 


earned his bachelor’s in forestry at Louisiana State 
University. He worked for Georgia-Pacific Paper Co. 
for more than 35 years as woodlands manager. He was 
a former alderman and mayor of Bolton, N.C., and a 
past president of his Rotary International in Lake 
Waccamaw, N.C. He is survived by his wife, Carmelite; 
two sons; a sister; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Thomas Holmes House M Div. 53 of Lumberton, 
N.C., on Jan. 7, 2003. He was a Methodist minister. 
He is survived by his wife, Madelyn; two daughters; 
two brothers; five grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Joyce Dominik Balint '54 of Westlake, Ohio, on 
March 10, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Joseph, and two daughters. 


Walter C. Bouzard M.D. ’54 of Durham, on Feb. 
3, 2003. Over a 20-year career, he was a surgeon spe- 
cializing in orthopaedic and hand surgery at many 
hospitals, including Madigan General Hospital in 
Tacoma, Wash.; U.S. Army Hospital at Camp Zama, 
Japan; and the University of Texas Medical School. 
He is survived by his wife, Virginia; three sons; two 
daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Arvest N. Lawson B.D. ’54 of Loren, Ariz., on 
Jan. 7, 2003. He earned his master’s in theology in 
1956 at Princeton University and was a United 
Methodist minister. 


_ Marvest A. Lawson B.D. '54 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 


on May 10, 2003. He was a United Methodist pastor 


| who served in the Navy as a commander and chaplain 


| during the Korean and Vietnam wars. After retiring, 


he was a visiting minister for Christ United Methodist 
Church for 10 years and volunteered as a Protestant 
chaplain on the Holland American Cruise Lines. 


Seth David Barter 155 of Great Neck, N.Y., on 


| May 25, 2002, of lung cancer. At Duke, he was a 


member of Zeta Beta Tau fraternity and Navy ROTC, 
and he ran hurdles on the track team. After a tour in 
the Navy, he became a member of the American 
Stock Exchange. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; a 
son, Mark Arthur Bartner ’81; two daughters; a 

_ sister; and three granddaughters. 


Harry S. Manley Ph.D. ’55 of Santa Fe, on Aug. 


) 17, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Lindy. 


James G. McNally Jr. '55 of Rochester, N.Y., on 
Feb. 14, 2003. He earned his Ph.D. at the University 
_ of Rochester in 1958 and worked for DuPont and 
| Eastman Kodak Co. In 1980, he left Kodak to form a 
boat-building company in Ontario with his wife. He is 
| survived by his wife, Katharine; two sons; a daughter; 
, and 10 grandchildren. 


| William S. Woldin ’55 of Bound Brook, N.J., on 
Feb. 22, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Hoof ’n’ 

| Horn and Sigma Chi fraternity. He was tax collector 

| and treasurer for his borough. He is survived by his 
wife, Yolanda; a son; two daughters; a brother; a sis- 

| ter; four grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


| 

| Kristin Gebel Hawkins 756 of Virginia Beach, 
,on Jan. 12, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of the 

_ Duke Players and Pi Beta Phi sorority. She is survived 
by two daughters; a brother, Emile L. Gebel ’58, 

| M.D. ’62; and six grandchildren. 


Barrett Dallas Wilson M.Div. 56 of Sumter, 
S.C., on Feb. 18, 2003. He worked in the textile 
industry in Burlington and was a veteran of World 
War II. He served various churches in North Carolina 
as a pastor. He is survived by his wife, Jean; a daugh- 
ter; two sons; a sister; and two grandchildren. 
William E. Knight M.Div. 59 of Richmond, Va., on 


Oct. 24, 2002. He was a police officer in the Lynchburg 
district before becoming a minister. He is survived by 
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assion for worship. Passion for service. Passion 

for learning. Passion for God. Duke Chapel 

Religious Life is made up of 24 groups and 35 
professional staff serving over 1500 Duke students. All 
have great passion for challenging, supporting, and 
leading students to grow in their faith. From late night 
mindbending book studies, to food, fellowship and fun, 
to serving the poor in all corners of the globe, Duke’ 
Religious Life groups are passionate about changing 
lives and leading students to meaningful and 
challenging relationships, with God and others. 

If you are a student and want to get involved, or if 
you are not a student but would like to make a financial 
contribution to support this vibrant student ministry, 
contact: 


The Reverend Craig T. Kocher 
Assistant Dean of the Chapel & Director of Religious Life 


Box 90974 Durham, NC 27708-0974 
Phone 919-684-6220 Email craig.kocher@duke.edu 
www.chapel.duke.edu 
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Wealth that Endures. 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Ellen Kratzer 
or Tom Loizeaux M.B.A. 792 at (877) 384-1111. www.ftci.com 
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his wife, Nancy; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Ray V. Poore '59 of Los Alamos, N.M., on March 


12, 2002 


Howard L. Harrod 8.1). 60 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on Feb, 3, 2003. A professor at Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, he was the author of five books on 
Native-American spirituality. He is survived by his wife, 
Annemarie; two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Harry Mark Jr. Ph.D. '60 of Cincinnati, on March 
4, 2003. He earned his bachelor’s in chemistry at the 
University of Virginia in 1956. He taught at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan before joining the chemistry facul- 
ty at the University of Cincinnati in 1970. He chaired 
the department from 1976 to 1981. He was the author 
of 14 books in his field and published more than 300 
artic les. He received the Medaille d’t lommage from 
Université Libre de Bruxelles in 1970, the Chemist of 
the Year award in 1976 from the local section of the 
American Chemical Society, and the Dean’s Award 
for Research and Scholarship from UC in 2000. He is 
survived by two sons, a daughter, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


Charles Wesley Pugh M.S. '61 of Raleigh, on 
March 14, 2003. He served in the Air Force as an 
instructor in radar systems before earning his bache- 
lor’s degree in electrical engineering at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He worked for 26 years at Bell 
Laboratories, the research and development arm of 
other telecommunications projects. He is survived by 
his wife, Doris; a daughter; a son; two brothers; three 
sisters; and three grandchildren. 


Carol Anne Lamb Fowler ’62 of Atlanta, on 
Feb. 2, 2003, of complications from leukemia. She was 
an attorney at the law firm Sutherland, Asbill and 


Brennan. She is survived by her husband, Gordon; a 
brother, two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


Johannes A.A. Lovink A.M. '62, Ph.D. '68 of 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, on April 28, 2002. He 
earned his bachelor’s at McGill University and an 
M.B.A. at the University of Western Ontario. He was 
a political science professor at Queen's University 
from 1964 to 1974 before becoming director general 
of the Ministry of Transportation in Ottawa. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth, and three children. 


Neil E. Churchill '63 of Elkins Park, N.J., on 
March 12, 2003. At Duke, he played on the football 
team that competed in the Cotton and Sugar bowls, 
lettered in track and field, and was a member of 
Kappa Alpha fraternity. He was a mortgage banker 
and a past president of the National Leased Housing 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Linda; a 
daughter; three sons, including Mark H. Churchill 
93; and a grandchild. 


Louis George Miller B.S.E. 63 of Maywood, N.J., 
on Sept. 27, 2002. At Duke, he was a member of the 
marching band and Sigma Nu fraternity. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Patricia. 


Warren F. Seagreaves Jr. B.S.E. '64 of 
Allentown, Pa., on March 15, 2003. At Duke, he let- 
tered in wrestling. He was a civil engineer at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. He is survived by three brothers. 


Miles H. Thompson M.A.1. 66 of Asheville, on 
March 11, 2003. He was a retired Air Force colonel 
who had also served in the Army Corps of Engineers. 
He retired from the military in 1964, he taught math- 
ematics at Furman University before moving to 
Asheville in 1995. He is survived by a son and three 
grandchildren. 








| A 
Heritage 
Of 
Giving 





| The Heritage Society was 
founded in 1989 to honor the 
thousands of people who have 
made gifts to Duke in their 
wills or in another type of 
planned gift. While the society 
is relatively new, planned 
giving to Duke is not — it is 
the foundation upon which 
the University was built. 


If you have included Duke 

in your estate or trust planning, 
we would be most honored 

to welcome you into the 
Heritage Society and provide 
you with a small token of 

our appreciation. 
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Daniel Luther Robinson 77! of Fort Mill, S.C., 
on March 31, 2002. He was an instructor at Wake 
Technical College before moving to Charlotte to 
establish a software-design business. He is survived by 
a brother. 


Crale D. Hopkins Ph.D. '75 of Aiken, S.C., on 
Feb. 27, 2003. He was an Air Force veteran of the 
Vietnam War and a professor at Paine College. He is 
survived by his wife, Blanche Premo-Hopkins; two 
daughters; a son; his mother; and two grandchildren. 


William Morris Irvin D.Ed.’76 of Concord, N.C., 
on Dee. 3, 2002. 


Kenneth Mark Day M.Div. '02 of Randleman, 
N.C., on Dec. 27, 2002. He was the minister at Level 
Cross/ Ebenezer United Methodist Church . He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Tamar; two daughters; three grand- 
sons; his father; a brother; and three sisters. 


Associate Professor Emeritus Vincent 
Patrick Russell Vincent, who taught in the Romance 
languages department for nearly forty years, died 
March 19 in Durham. He was 86. 

Born in Gloucestershire, England, he served during 
World War II on the Northwest Frontier and in Burma 
with the Ist Punjab Regiment, 2nd Battalion, in the 
Indian army, where he attained the rank of major. He 
completed his undergraduate degree at the University 
of London at Hull and his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins 
University. He joined the Duke faculty in 1954. 

He is survived by his wife, Patricia; a son; two 
daughters; a brother; and two sisters. 


Slavic Literature Professor Winner 
Thomas G. Winner, a professor of Slavic languages 
and literature from 1948 to 1958, died April 20 in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was 86. 

Winner was a member of the Czech underground 








The staff of the Office of Planned 
Giving are available to consult 
with you or your advisers about 
planned giving opportunities 

at Duke. For further information, 
please contact us: 


Duke University Office of 
Planned Giving 


2127 Campus Drive 
Box 90606 
Durham, NC 27708-0606 


tel: (919) 681-0464 
fax: (919) 684.9731 


email: 


planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 








who escaped in 1939 and was one of 20 East European 
students to receive full scholarships to Harvard Uni- 
versity. At Harvard, free of the Gestapo that almost 
stopped him at the border leaving Prague, he was 
involved in protests, lecturing on Nazi resistance 


while pursuing his degree in Russian literature. A 
multilinguist who spoke 20 languages, he worked for 
the Office of War Information, translating Russian 
propaganda, before coming to Duke in 1948. 

He later taught at the University of Michigan and 


Brown University, where he helped open the first cen- 
ter for the research of semiotics in the U.S. He later 
transferred the program to Boston University. 

He is survived by his wife, Irene; two daughters; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www.10k 


vacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 
antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and 


baths. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


ATLANTIC BEACH, NC: Island Beach and 
Racket Club, coastal forest/sound side condo 
(unit H-202), three bedrooms, two and a half 
baths, sleeps 8, tennis pro, Olympic-size pool, 
boat parking, $510-900 weekly (seasonal). View at 
atlanticbeachrealty.net. Call (800) 682-3702. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


CAPE COD: Beachfront, sleeps seven, near 
Hyannisport. (703) 780-1864, 
NOLANLAW 2003 @yahoo.com 


LAKE PLACID, NY: Newly renovated one- 
bedroom condo next to prestigious Whiteface 
Club golf course—a golfer’s and skier’s dream 
vacation rental. Fully equipped with fireplace 
and patio. Call Christina (800) 724-8778, 


ceccleston@lakeplacidrealestate.com 


Gay Graduates & Faculty 
Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 


UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and afford- 


able. www.gaygrads.com. 


FOR SALE 





SCOTTLAND ESTATES 
Build your new home in Scottland Estates, offering 
beautiful 5-, 10-, and 20-acre lots in a restricted 
community of rolling hills, ponds, pastures, bridle 
paths, and woodlands. 


Bring your horses, build your barn, fence your pas- 
ture, or just enjoy the privacy of the country. 
Restrictions allow horses—there’s even an eques- 
trian center—and homes at a minimum 2,000 
square feet. Lots range from $59,975 to $129,975. 


Located in western Orange County, only 25 miles 
from Duke, 13 miles west of Chapel Hill, conven- 
ient to RTP and the Triad. 


John M. Jordan ’58 www.JordanProperties.com 
Saxapahaw, NC 27340 
e-mail: jphome@mebtel.net 
(336) 376-3122 (336) 214-3650 (cell) 


GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
Are you looking for REAL ESTATE 
on LAKE GASTON? 

Call GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
to arrange a BOAT TOUR 
of all properties listed for sale! 

For an appointment: 

(800) 471-4395 


or visit us at www.gastonpointe.com 


BOATS @ Eaton Ferry 
9300 Globe Center Drive, near the RDU Airport 
(919) 544-BOAT (2628) 
Come see the largest selection 

of cruisers in central NC! 

Premium sports boats, deck boats, 

& salt-water fishing boats fill the 

Carolinas’ largest indoor showroom. 
www.eatonferry.com 


Mountain Homesites 
In Conservation Communities 


www.creston-nc.com 
www.threecreeks.com 


Visit us on the web 
if you are seeking to relocate 
or find a weekend retreat in the 
mountains near Asheville, N.C. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential buy- 
ers, renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 
RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, larger 
font size, etc.) or adding an electronically submit- 
ted logo or art. 

REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which 

ad should appear. 

ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 

Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 

We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and AMERI- 
CAN EXPRESS. No phone orders, except fax or- 
ders with credit card numbers and expiration date: 
(919) 681-1659; e-mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 
DEADLINES January-February issue: October 1, 
mails in December; March-April issue: December 
1, mails in February; May-June issue: February 1, 
mails in April; July-August issue, April 1, mails in 
June; September October issue: June 1, mails in 
August; November-December issue, August 1, 
mails in October. Please specify issues in which ad 


should appear. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


“Representing homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 

Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMAK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice @remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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Troubling Questions in 
interrogating Terrorists 


By SCOTT L. SILLIMAN 

ictures of Iraqi detainees being physi- 

cally abused and humiliated by U.S. 

soldiers in the cellblocks of Abu Ghraib 

prison shocked and angered us all 
when first shown last April. They also created 
a firestorm of criticism abroad that has not 
yet abated. Our claims of being a nation un- 
der the rule of law are greeted with cries of 
hypocrisy. The resulting damage to our cred- 
ibility in the international community is, in 
large measure, irreparable; any healing balm 
will come not from mere 
rhetoric alone, but only from 
our proven actions over the 


Whether as a nation or 


the Gargoyle 


istration’s conc ept of the war on terrorism, 
the world is the battlefield, and the “war” will 
go on as long as any terrorist cell exists any- 
where with the capability to strike at our na- 
tional interests, whether at home or abroad. 

But this theory, with its clearly stated prin- 
ciple of evasion of domestic and internation- 
al law, is not widely accepted in legal circles, 
even among those of a conservative bent. 
Further, even within the administration, at- 
torneys at the State Department strongly 
objected to several key points made in the 
memoranda, as did many uniformed military 
lawyers who, along with their civilian De- 
partment of Defense counterparts, served as 
part of a Pentagon working group that met 
in the spring of 2003 to vet 
specific techniques for pos- 
sible use at Guantanamo 


long term. simply as individuals, Bay. Many of the objections 

Was what happened at we have always of these military lawyers, 
Abu Ghraib an isolated in- - however, were neither heed- 
stance of abuse by a few prided ourselves on ed by the rest of the group 
miscreants or perhaps the submitting to the rule nor contained in the final 
unintended result of some of law because itis report sent to and accepted 


larger governmental pro- 
gram or policy? In June, we 
learned of a series of legal 
memoranda, emanating principally from the 
Department of Justice and covering a span 
of some eighteen months, that advocated a 
theory under which extremely coercive in- 
terrogation tactics, perhaps even extending 
to what many would consider torture, could 
be used at the detention facility at Guantan- 
amo Bay, immune from any dictates of do- 
mestic and international law. 

The memoranda posit the argument that 
the president’s constitutional authority as 
commander in chief to control the conduct 
of operations during a war cannot be con- 
stricted by any act of Congress, treaty, or prin- 
ciple of customary international law. There- 
fore, since we are in a war against terrorism, 
and the interrogation of those captured in 
this “war” is vital to gaining intelligence to 
preclude further attacks, the means by which 
they are interrogated is akin to a battlefield 
tactic that is solely within the province of 
the president. 

This is breathtaking in its scope and wor- 
risome in its implications. Under the admin- 
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by Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld. It is perplexing 
that civilian decision mak- 
ers in the Pentagon did not listen to the 
voices of those most experienced in the 
nuances of the application of domestic and 
international law in combat operations. 

Whether expressly or by implication, the 
interrogation techniques designed for use 
against those supposedly outside the protec- 
tion of the Geneva Conventions at Guan- 
tanamo Bay were somehow “exported” to 
Southwest Asia and became some of the very 
ones used against detainees in Irag, who 
clearly were under the protection of the con- 
ventions. Granted, the abuses at Abu Ghraib 
undoubtedly exceeded anything authorized 
by Secretary Rumsfeld. But they were, none- 
theless, the indirect product of a counter 
culture fostered by the memoranda—a coun- 
ter culture epitomized by a legal regime that 
had as its principal goal the skirting of the 
rule of law. 

Although one may challenge the memo- 
randa as being technically flawed, as many 
knowledgeable critics have, the more trou- 
bling aspect in all this is the apparent shift in 








our fundamental national principles—a shift 
from being a nation that claims itself to be 
under the rule of law to one that now strives 
to find ways to avoid it. Some, even including 
the counsel to the president, have argued that, 
because we are dealing with terrorists who 
do not adhere to the laws of war, they should 
not be treated the same as those who do. 

But complying with our obligations under 
domestic and international law has never 
been dependent upon reciprocity. To the con- 
trary, whether as a nation or simply as indi- 
viduals, we have always prided ourselves on 
submitting to the rule of law because it is the 
right thing to do, regardless of the actions of 
others. A firm tenet of the democratic prin- 
ciples that we tout as our hallmark and that 
we now seek to export to the Muslim world 
is compliance with what is called for under 
law and established moral principles, rather 
than what the exigencies of the moment 
might suggest. In this instance, if we adopt 
the notion that the use of torture in interro- 
gation is justified under circumstances of 
our own construct—the notion set forth in 
the memoranda—we risk becoming much 
like those we claim to be our enemies. 

More than 130 years ago, Walt Whitman 
wrote, “Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy. 
Of value is thy freight.” If we as a nation ex- 
pect to continue in our role of world leader- 
ship in the difficult times ahead, our heading 
must remain straight, and our compass true. 





Silliman is a professor of the practice of law at 
Duke Law School and the executive director of 
Duke’s Center on Law, Ethics, and National 
Security. Before joining the law faculty in 1993, 
he spent twenty-five years as a uniformed Air 
Force attorney. 

















Check the website : 
www.DulkeAlumni.com/homecoming 
often for the latest Homecoming schedule 
andto --—= =~. (Online registration 
begins September 1, 2004.) 
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ABOUT To BECOME EVEN BETTER 


Coming Soon... 


°100 Additional Rooms and Suites. *New Executive Conference Center 
*New Grand Ballroom *New Fairview Restaurant *Enclosed Pool 


Estimated completion Spring 2005 
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resident Richard H. Brodhead finds a new haven 











Introducing the © 





-Comerstone 
Society: 
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For more than a half century, 
the Duke Annual Fund has provided 
the unrestricted income the 
University must have to meet existing 
needs and new challenges. 
In times of prosperity or downturn, 
war or peace, the fund has been 
there. Its consistent success has done 
a lot to make Duke what it is today. 
Dt. kk E 


ANNUAL That consistency has allowed 


| a OM a) 


2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 
Durham, North Carolina 27708-0600 


Duke’s leaders to plan 


and shape a great future. 


919 684-4419 919 684-4357 fax 
http://annualfund.duke.edu 
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Now the Duke Annual 
Fund will honor those 
donors who are always 
there for Duke. 
| The Cornerstone Society 


will recognize 


Lifetime Donors 
Consistent Donors 


of 30+ Years 
of 20-29 Years 
of 10-19 Years 


of 5-9 Years 


ab at fe PPP p> 






the Duke Annual Fund’s Tribute to the Consistent Donors Who 
Strengthen the University's Financial Foundation, Year In and Year O 


ceeet 


To qualify as a member 
of the Cornerstone Socie: 
you may give any amount at 
any time within each consecuti 
fiscal year (July 1- June 30). 
Your gift needs only to be 
unrestricted, and to be made 
year in and year out. Members 


will be recognized annually. 


Start now, or continue, to 
be part of the cornerstone o 
which Duke’s future is buil 
by supporting the Annual 
Fund — this year, every year 





Looking for a better way 
to save for college? 










North Carolina's 529 plan makes saving for college 
easier — by offering Participants: 

e tax-free growth* 

e a broad range of investment choices 

¢ control over account assets 

e flexible contributions 

* use at virtually any college in the country 
If you are a business owner, consider 
adding North Carolina's 529 plan to 
your employee benefits package: 

e no employer expense 

e no set-up fees 


¢ no governmental reporting 





e little administrative effort 


Direct enrollment is available through the Program Administrator, College Foundation, Inc. If you 
desire investment guidance or do not qualify for Direct enrollment, contact your financial advisor 
about Advisor-sold enrollment. 


For Direct enrollment, call 800-600-3453 or download Nareihs Caelboons a 


and complete an enrollment agreement online at : A 
www.CFNC.org/Savings. Advisor-sold enrollment ee 


information is available at www.seligman529.com 
or by contacting your financial advisor. 


© College Foundation, Inc. 2004 


* 529 plans have significant tax issues and may not be appropriate for all investors. Certain tax benefits are effective through 2010 unless extended 
or amended by Congress. Non-Qualified Withdrawals are subject to a $50 fee, and earnings may be subject to a 10% federal tax penalty, a state tax 
penalty, and ordinary income taxes. Please see the Program Description for details on the tax consequences of Withdrawals other than Qualified 
Withdrawals. In addition, federal tax law restricts a Participant's ability to move money to other investment options. This information is not tax or 
investment advice; consult your tax advisor. 


Participants who reside in states other than North Carolina should consult with their tax advisors regarding any state tax consequences for participation 
in this Program. 


Investment options in either type of enrollment are similar in design, but vary in structure and investment managers. Accounts established 
through Direct enrollment have lower fees and expenses than those established through Advisor-sold enrollment. An offer of interest in the North 
Carolina College Savings and Investment Program may only be made by an official Program Description, which contains complete information 
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Free speech as an Olympics event 


ince being named president, Richard 

H. Brodhead has reveled in all 

things Duke. He’s the eager stu- 

dent, the committed scholar, with 
this new campus as his text. And so he is 
working enthusiastically to understand 
the characters, to explore the rhythms— 
the poetry and prose—of this place, before 
he sets about writing his own chapters. 

Before Duke, it was a long Yale story for 
Brodhead. Among the characters in that 
story was Tom Ferraro. Now an associate 
professor of English at Duke, he began as 
a graduate student at Yale in 1979. 

Ferraro was in Brodhead’s American- 
literature survey course. He recalls that 
students “turned out in massive numbers” 
to hear Brodhead, who “could lecture as 
well as anybody I have seen in my entire 
life.” Later, Brodhead helped inspire and di- 
rect Ferraro’s dissertation, which looked at 
how immigrant literature has been received. 

As he was finishing the dissertation, 
Ferraro found himself turning to Brodhead 
about a potential job teaching in Geneva. 
“Nothing in my education terrorized me 
more than French,” he says. Brodhead 
impressed on him the value of intellectual 
risk-taking. “And, he said, wouldn’t an 
English department want to hire an Ameri- 
can who had lived outside the United 
States? Wouldn’t I be a more interesting 
hire for an English department?” 

Indeed he was. Duke hired him in 1989. 
As he recalls, there were 600 applicants 
for the position. Brodhead, of course, 
wrote him a recommendation. 

When Brodhead received tenure at Yale, 
Ferraro recalls, the graduate students “took 
it as a victory for everybody.” They threw 
him a big party and gave him a first edition 
of Henry James’ The Portrait of a Lady. 

Ferraro found a more recent cause for 
Brodhead-inspired celebration. Early one 
December day, he stepped outside for his 
newspaper and saw the headline announc- 
ing Duke’s new president. “And right 
there, at five o’clock or so in the morning, 
I did one of those Snoopy dances from A 
Charlie Brown Christmas. I was rejoicing 
for the university.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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“Citizens of this country 
need to know as much about 
the environment as they do 
about Reality TV, low-carb 
diets, and Janet Jackson’s 
wardrobe malfunction.” 


— William H. Schlesinger, 
Nicholas School dean, on the 
need for ecologists to do a 
better job educating the public 
on environmental issues, at 
the August meeting of the 
Ecological Society of America 


ale COO, spent last year decid- 
ing where to go to college; I, 
too, weighed alternatives 
while others were weighing 
alternatives to me; I, too, was 
lucky enough to have the 
choice of Duke; I, too, was 
clever enough to take it.” 
—President Richard 
H. Brodhead in his address to 


the incoming Class of 2008, 
during orientation 


“Had Ronald Reagan shown 
his résumé to a political con- 
sultant fifty years ago, he 
probably would have been 
told to abandon any thoughts 
of a political career.... [H]e 
had never run for public 
office; he had switched par- 
and he had been 
involved in a well-publicized 


ties; ... 


Hollywood divorce at a time 
when divorce was a virtual 
political career-ender.” 

— Ole Holsti, George V. Allen 


Professor emeritus of political 
science, in The Chronicle 


“By having me perform here 
this evening, you've paid for 
my Tar Heel education.” 


— comedian Lewis Black, 

a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
during his stand-up routine in 
Page Auditorium 


“Barrier islands need hurri- 
canes for their survival, 


anglers are having an adverse 
effect on the already-depletec 
population of saltwater fish 
sometimes rivaling commercia 
fishermen, in BBC News online 


especially at times of rising 
sea levels such as now. It’s 
during hurricanes that 
islands get higher and wider. 
From a purely natural “Central to the museum is 


‘ ) 1 “r] ‘ > ‘ of a) . . 
standpoint, hurricanes are getting Americans to appre- 


a blessing for islands, even ciate the diversity and com- 


though they’re a GUESE 101 plexity of Indian history... 
people who live there. Before, Indians were always 
—Orrin H. Pilkey, James 

B. Duke Professor emeritus of 
geology at the Nicholas School, 
at the height of one of the 
worst hurricane seasons in 
recent memory 


behind glass in these muse- 
ums run by white people. 


On the line: President Richard 
H. Brodhead joins the dancing 
crowd in Cameron at a Saturda 
night, post-inaugural party. 


"It is important to remember 
that only fourteen states 
prohibit discrimination based 
on sexual orientation. So far 
this year, ninety-nine mar- 
riage-related bills have been 
introduced in thirty-seven 
states, ninety-one of them to 
restrict gay marriage.” 

— Karen Krahulik, director 

of the Center for Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender 


Life at Duke, in the Newhouse 
News Service 


“My iPod has a pretty eclec- 
tic collection of music— 
everything from Ernestine 
Anderson to Joe Jackson. 
Lately I’ve been listening to 
a lot of Dave Matthews and 
Bonnie Raitt. A few months 
ago, I was spending a lot of 
time listening to Italian lan- 
guage exercises to prepare 
for a trip.” 

— Tracy Futhey, chief informa- 

tion officer and vice president 
for information technology, who 

headed the effort to provide 


iPods to all first-year students, 
in The News & Observer 


“A few fish per person times 
millions of fishermen can 
have an enormous impact. 
Their aggregate impact is 
far from benign.” 
—Will Figueira, research 
associate at Duke’s Marine 


Lab and co-author of a study 
that found that amateur 


Jon Gardiner 





Now, they’re saying, ‘Yes, we 
want to have museums about 
our culture, but we want to 
decide what’s displayed.’” 
— Orin Starn, cultural 
anthropologist, on the opening 


of the National Museum of the 
American Indian 


“We'll never be rid of cheat- 
ing; we’re not going for the 
Garden of Eden. We’re work- 


ing toward a point where 
[the standard] is known 
and owned by students and 
the subject of continual 
conversation.” 


— Judith Ruderman, vice 
provost for academic and 
administrative services 

who chairs the Academic 
Integrity Council, on the 
first anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the Community 
Standard, which replaced 


the university’s Honor Code, 
in The Chronicle 


“This was a perfect ending 


to a great experience.” 


— Gail Goestenkors, head 
women’s basketball coach and 
assistant coach of the U.S. 
Olympics basketball team, after 
her team won the Olympic gold 
medal, on GoDuke.com 


“My bewilderment is with the 
people I call the anti-minds, 


who are obsessed with plac- 
ing limits on the human abil- 
ity to interrogate the uni- 
verse.... They feel threatened 
by the interrogation and se- 
cure inside their limits. Power, 
I believe, loves boundaries.” 


—Nigerian writer and Nobel 
Laureate Wole Soyinka, in a 
pre-inauguration lecture 
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letters to 300 
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Food for Thought 


I think your low-carb article 
was great [“The Skinny on 
the Low-Carb Craze,” Sep- 
tember-October 2004], but 
what I don’t understand is 
that if it is important enough 
to put on your cover, why 
aren't the Duke students 
benefiting from any of this? 
Have any of you tried to eat 
in a Duke campus facility 
lately? It is filled with high-fat 
and high-carb foods. Even 
The Chronicle acknowledged 
in an August article that 
food in the Marketplace was 
terrible. Why can’t we do 
better for our kids? 


Eileen Fischmann 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Diversity of Opinion 





T applaud Duke for hosting 
the fourth National Student 
Conference of the Palestine 
Solidarity Movement [Ga- 
zette, “Controversial Con- 
ference,” September- October 
2004] and “for providing an 
environment for the safe 
and open airing of contro- 
versial ideas.” 

The entire world, except 
for Israel and the United 
States, understands that there 
are two sides of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. For forty 
years, Israel has occupied 
and enslaved millions of 
Palestinians, and continues 
to add thousands of new set- 
tlers yearly to the West Bank, 
which is clearly against in- 
ternational law. Now Israel 
is building a monstrous wall 
that runs miles into existing 
Palestinian territory, which 
will deny these Palestinians 
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access to their work, fields, 
schools, and neighboring 
towns. 

The influential, wealthy 
pro-Israel lobby controls 
our Congress and adminis- 
tration. I am glad to see that 
they don’t control Duke 
University. 


Ray Gordon 
Baltimore, Maryland 


As a Jew, I am particularly 
concerned with the universi- 
ty’s decision to allow the 
Palestine Solidarity Move- 
ment (PSM) to hold its 
annual conference on Duke 
property. The PSM and its 
parent, the International 
Solidarity Movement, 
repeatedly call for violence 
against Jews (and Chris- 
tians) and work in concert 
with the murderous Islamic 
Jihad and Hamas groups in 
Israel. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed the issue of terrorism 
in Israel for more than five 
minutes knows this. 

Duke’s decision on this 
matter, as defended in the 
administration’s nearly nau- 
seating QGA document, is 
political correctness taken to 
the extreme. Does anyone 
believe that university offi- 
cials would grant meeting 
space to the Ku Klux Klan— 
or to groups that advocate 
killing abortion doctors—or 
to groups that support harm- 
ing homosexuals? They 
wouldn’t, and they shouldn't. 
Tolerating a diversity of 
opinion is vital to a university 
community, but such toler- 
ance must have boundaries. 
I would think that the opin- 
ions of groups who advocate 
the bombing of school buses 


would fall outside of those 
boundaries. 


Paul S. Teller ’93 
Washington, D.C. 


Tradition and 
Longevity 





I thoroughly enjoyed the lat- 
est issue of the Duke Maga- 
zine, especially the comments 
of Professor Mary McClin- 
tock Fulkerson, who rightly 
points out the selectiveness 
of appeal to tradition [Quad 
Quotes, “On the Record,” 
September-October 2004]. 
She might have pointed out 
that the ban of abortion, 
which is an important part 
of the political agenda of 
both the Catholic and fun- 
damentalist Protestant sects, 
is not well founded in tradi- 
tion either. For example, the 
writings of St. Augustine 
and those of later writers, as 
well, were quite ambivalent 
on the subject of when a fe- 
tus could be considered a 
human being. The present 
attitudes of the religious right 
are caused, in my opinion, by 
a morbid obsession with sex. 

On another note, I read 
the obituary of Katherine 
Markham Johnson 730, who 
you say is survived by a sis- 
ter, Ruby Markham Drake- 
ford ’12. That would make 
Mrs. Drakeford something 
like 112 years old, assuming 
she graduated at a normal 
age of, say, twenty. Is this 
possible? 


Paul Zweifel Ph.D. ’54 
Radford, Virginia 


Drakeford was born January 


25, 1892, so she is almost 113. 





Your article “Taking Wom- 
en’s Issues on the Road” 
[Register, September-Octo- 
ber] missed the opportunity 
to show photographs of 
women important to the ini- 
tiative and women listed in 
the article as participating in 
the panel. It is ironic that you 
chose a man to feature in the 
photographs with women 
looking up at him in admira- 
tion, a traditional pose for a 
photograph showing the 
relationship between men 
and women, for the article. 

I wish you had pictured 
Dr. Susan Roth, who was 
one of my professors at 
Duke. She was important to 
the initiative and is a female 
“success” story, having built 
her career at Duke. 


Barbara Twombley-Herrick ’76 


Macungie, Pennsylvania 





I was appalled but not espe- 
cially surprised by Dr. Anna- 
bel Wharton’s comments 
[Quad Quotes, “On the 
Record,” July-August 2004]. 
Although each of her points 
is worthy of comment, to be 
brief, I will focus on her 
charges of anti-Semitism. 
First, Dr. Wharton’s claim 
that Gibson’s film [The Pas- 
sion of the Christ] is anti- 
Semitic is absurd unless one 
is also willing to extend that 
accusation to the Gospels 
themselves, of which it is a 
fairly careful rendering. It is 
even more absurd to base 
that claim on a few vague 
and superficial similarities 
between aspects of the film 


and the artwork or actions 
of individuals in Church his- 
tory. For me and others I 
know, the film is an intense- 
ly personal one that trig- 
gered grief, love, gratitude, 
and a strong desire to repay 
Jesus’ sacrifice by living the 
kind of life that would make 
Him proud. It did not trigger 
anti-Semitism. 

Second, her suggestion 
that the “pre-Vatican II” 
Catholic Church was anti- 
Semitic is also demonstrably 
wrong. Multiple papal direc- 
tives were issued throughout 

Church history denouncing 
the persecution of Jews, e.g., 
Gregory I (590-604), Alex- 
ander II (1061-1073), and 


Clement VI (1342-1352). In 
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fact, of all the institutions in 


the Middle Ages and later, 
the Vatican was the only one 
to consistently forbid such 
persecution. Of course, 

_ atrocities were committed 
against Jews, but these were, 
with some rare exceptions, 

| uniformly instigated by secu- 
lar authorities not under Vat- 
ican control (albeit some- 
times with the complicity of 
local clergy). 

Sadly, Dr. Wharton’s criti- 
/cisms seem to be, at best, 
misguided and, at worst, a 
teflection of the growing 
anti-Christian stereotyping 
| that appears to be so fash- 
ionable these days. In the 
end, hers is an effort unwor- 
thy of her position—an ex- 
ercise in name-calling, mas- 
-querading as scholarship. 


iedmund Haskins 72 


Carmel, Indiana 


Professor Wharton's attempt 
to trivialize Christianity is 





both pathetic and appalling. 
I did take several art-history 
classes as a Duke student, as 
the professor recommends. 
However, the only Duke 
courses that provided infor- 
mation and insights in the 
development of my personal 
faith came out of the reli- 
gion department. These 
courses, along with the now 
well-tattered Bible that I was 
given at graduation, have 
served me quite well in my 
life. I respectfully suggest 
that the good professor stick 
to art and leave theology to 
others better informed and 
better qualified to teach it. 


Harry Nolan ’64 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Right Site 


I notice that the commen- 
tary [Gallery, “Seville in the 
Sunlight,” May-June 2004] 
on this painting states, “On 
the left is the Giralda, the 
twelfth-century mosque....” 
In fact, the edifice on the 
right is La Catedral de Sevilla 
y La Giralda, reportedly the 
largest Gothic church in the 
world and among the most 
famous landmarks of Seville. 

The Giralda tower was 
originally a minaret. It is 
crowned by a 3,000-pound 
statue of Faith, which serves 
as a weathervane—hence, 
Giralda, from the [Spanish] 
verb girar, which means “to 
turn around.” 


Francis A.E. Micara ’44 
Daytona Beach Shores, 
Florida 





You are correct. In the produc- 
tion process, the image was 
inadvertently reversed, as was 


the image on page 14 in the 
September- October issue. The 
problem has been corrected. 


Party Parity 





With respect to the article 
“Debating Party Parity in 
Faculty Population” in the 
May-June 2004 Gazette, I 
commend President Keo- 
hane for weighing in, and 
particularly embrace her 
statement that strength of 
teaching includes “ensuring 
that classrooms are open to 
diverse, often contrary 
views.” I also commend the 
provost for hosting the panel 
discussion. 

My experience is that the 
arrogance of academia, 
evinced in the quote from 
Professor Munger, is much 
broader and more pervasive 
than some of the panelists 
admit. 

Unfortunately, my experi- 
ence as a student and since, 
in working with faculty mem- 
bers across the country, is 
that they are impatient with, 
and not open to, views con- 
trary to their own, whether 
liberal or conservative. 

In my pro bono activity, I 
participated in and later 
chaired the effort to ration- 
alize the law of payments, 
particularly for electronic 
methods. A Harvard law 
professor was the reporter 
for that project. At a dinner 
following a day of delibera- 
tions, he recounted the bitter 
battles within the Harvard 
faculty on appointments of 
faculty, largely based on lib- 
eral bias. 

At my 45th reunion at 
Duke in 2001, one seminar 
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on intellectual property 
attacked the Uniform Com- 
puter Information Transac- 
tions Act (UCITA) with 
misstatements, in my view, 
of the current law and the 
Act. I identified myself as 
chair of that drafting com- 
mittee, asked for an oppor- 
tunity for rebuttal, and sug- 
gested that the IP faculty 
sponsor a forum on the 
evolving law of electronic 
commerce. I have followed 
up, without success, in hav- 
ing Duke sponsor a fair dia- 
logue on electronic con- 
tracting. I have yet to have a 
response. 

My point is that there is 
bias within academia that 
should be balanced by diver- 
sity of viewpoint. Otherwise, 
education becomes insular 
and fails to achieve the criti- 
cal thought to which univer- 


sities aspire. 


Carlyle C. Ring Jr. J.D. 56 
Washington, D.C. 


Wrong Word 
During my last semester at 
Duke, I directed a play by 
Jean Genet called The Blacks: 
A Clown Show, about which 
Duke Magazine ran a story 
[Gazette, “Power Play,” May- 
June 2004]. Before I had 
even read the story in May, 
my grandmother asked me 
about my “interesting” word 
choice during a post-play 
discussion: I was quoted in 
the article as saying I was 
“pissed off” at something. 
Skeptical, I watched the 
tape of this particular discus- 
sion to reassure myself that I 
hadn't publicly, and in a for- 
mal discussion, used words 


foul enough to offend my 
grandmother. I hadn’t; I had 
said “angry,” and later, “mad.” 

While Duke Magazine's 
policy of employing student 
writers seems natural and 
positive, these writers must 
be held to the same level of 
journalistic integrity as any 
accredited publication with 
as wide a distribution as 
Duke Magazine. I was quoted 
incorrectly due to sloppy 
journalism. Had the writer 
checked the quote with me, 
or recorded the discussion in 
question, I might have been 
spared the small but embar- 
rassing task of apologizing to 
my family and friends for a 
slip-of-the-tongue that I did 
not, in fact, make. 


Mary Adkins ’04 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The writer’s mistake was unin- 
tentional. All of our writers are 
held to the highest level of jour- 
nalistic integrity. We apologize 
for the error. 


Hart’s Art 
The article on the renova- 
tion of Hart House [Gazette, 
March-April 2004] gave me 
special pleasure because of 
old memories. When I com- 
pleted a basic ROTC course 
in 1951, the Korean War 
was still going on, and | 
applied for the advanced 
ROTC course. For that, one 
had to take a physical, and I 
failed to pass because of a 
newly discovered hernia. 

In my senior year at 
Duke, the Air Force devel- 
oped a great need for mete- 
orologists and offered a 
direct commission to any- 


one who qualified. Expect- 
ing to graduate with a B.S. 
in physics, I figured I might 
qualify if the hernia was 
repaired. I applied and was 
accepted. I spent Christmas 
vacation 1952 in Duke Hos. 
pital, where Dr. J.D. Hart, 
then chief of surgery, re- 
paired my hernia. I remem- 
ber listening to the radio, to 
Bob Hope entertaining our 
troops in Korea, and I 
laughed so hard it hurt. 

I went to Fort Bragg for 
my physical, where the 
examining doctor took spe- 
cial interest in my fresh scar 
and wanted to know who 
did the operation. When | 
told him Dr. Hart, he said, 
“Ah, the old man himself!” 
Clearly, Hart’s work was 
well known, but his fame 
was not limited to North 
Carolina. Later, in Texas, 
where I reported for train- 
ing, the examining doctor 
asked the same question 
and returned the same ex- 
pression of admiration for 
Dr. Hart. 

The Air Force sent me to 
FSU to study meteorology, 
and I served three years in 
Japan. One tour flying aerial 
weather reconnaissance at 
least took me over Korea, 
where once we were in the 
eye of a typhoon just as it 
made landfall. 

Needless to say, I was 
especially proud when Dr. 
Hart became president of 
Duke. Perhaps someday I'll 
get to visit his former home 
near the campus. 


Donald C. Gaby 53 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Before selecting your executive 
MBA program, we thought you might 
like to see a photo of our campus. 
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e Three innovative executive MBA programs designed to fit 
your life and career: 
The Duke MBA - Cross Continent 
The Duke MBA — Global Executive 
The Duke MBA — Weekend Executive now offering an DUA: 


optional concentration in Health Sector Management 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No.3 Financial Times, THE Foose. 


No.4 Business Week and No.4 U.S.News & World Report OF BUSINESS 


_ © Fuqua’s faculty, ranked No.4 by Business Week, teach [We Educate | Zeer Thoughtful Business Leaders 
Worldwide 


in all of Duke’s MBA programs 


| Help spread the word by sharing this ad with colleagues, employees and other potential applicants. 


For more information, visit WWW.fuqua.duke.edu/info/dm or call 919.660.7804 
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Not Divesting, 
Says Brodhead 


resident Richard H. Brodhead reaf- 
firmed that the university has no 
plans to divest from Israel. Speaking 
in early September at an evening 
gathering at the Freeman Center for Jewish 
Life, Brodhead said he concurred with his 
predecessor, Nannerl O. Keohane, in reject- 
ing requests for such an action. 

“I reaffirmed a consistent policy,” he said. 
“Divestment from Israel is an extraordinarily 
blunt weapon to address an issue of extreme 
complexity. It would be used only as a last 
resort where there was very significant, en- 
during consensus within this country. 
There’s nothing to suggest that exists.” 

Brodhead visited the Freeman Center to 
discuss the National Student Conference of 
the Palestinian Solidarity Movement (PSM) 
scheduled to take place October 15-17 at 
Duke. The PSM has called upon universities 


and others to divest from Israel, and seeks an $ 


end to USS. aid to Israel. Duke officials gave 
approval for the conference to take place, 
saying the student organizers had followed 
proper procedures in registering it. 

About 200 students and others attended 
the September gathering, asking questions 
not only about the conference, but about is- 
sues ranging from kosher dining to study- 
abroad opportunities in Israel, some of which 
Brodhead said he was still too new to Duke 
to discuss in detail. 

“T thought he really addressed the issues 
of the Jewish community quite well,” said 
freshman Clark Rosengarten, who praised 
Brodhead for his stand on divestiture and 
the administration for allowing students to 
sponsor a concert against terrorism on West 
Campus shortly before the conference was 
to begin. 

Like many others at the meeting, Rosen- 
garten said he continues to have concerns 
about the conference but said Brodhead’s 
talk made him more optimistic something 
positive would emerge from the event. “If it 
makes people more interested in discussing 
these issues, I think it will serve some pur- 


pt se,” he said. 
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Taking a stand: Brodhead at 
Durham’s Judea Reform Congregation 


Harold Kudler, associate clinical professor 
of psychiatry and behavioral sciences, said 
Brodhead provided needed reassurance at 
the meeting that he understands the con- 
cerns of Duke’s Jewish community. “There 
was a need to have that leadership affirmed, 
and I think we heard that leadership here 
tonight,” he said. 

Also in September, Brodhead spoke with 
nearly 100 people at the Judea Reform Con- 
gregation in Durham, again with a focus on 
the PSM conference. He opened the session 
by explaining Duke’s historic commitment 
to free speech and academic freedom, saying 
these are core educational values for univer- 
sities. “You should not think the truth is so 
weak that it needs the power of suppres- 
sion,” he said, arguing that it was his obliga- 
tion to maintain an environment in which 
Duke students and others can exchange 
ideas openly. Responding to a question about 
terrorism, Brodhead said, “I deplore all uses 
of violence for settling disputes.” 

Details about the conference: 
a 


www.dukenews.duke.edu/psc.html 








WA atherine Lynch Gilliss B.S.N. ’71, 
| B® professor and dean of the nursing 

) fi school at Yale University since 1998, 

Ww has been named dean of Duke’s 
School of Nursing and vice chancellor for 
nursing affairs. She succeeds Mary Cham- 
pagne, who was dean for thirteen years. 

“As a nationally recognized nursing edu- 
cator and researcher who has spent her 
career at some of the nation’s top nursing 
schools, Dr. Gilliss brings to Duke a wealth 
of experience and knowledge,” says Victor 
Dzau, chancellor for health affairs. Gilliss, 
an adult nurse practitioner, has been an 
active researcher in the areas of diabetes 
prevention, family management of the dis- 
ease, and disparities in health risks and dis- 
ease treatment for different socioeconomic 
and ethnic groups. She is the lead investiga- 
tor for a series of grants totaling more than 
$3.5 million from the National Institute for 
Nursing Research, a division of the National 
Institutes of Health. 
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Science nexus: nenséntet above lett; Se es 


faces engineering schaol’s Hudson Hall 


CIEMAS Opens 


he long-awaited, highly touted Cen- 
ter for Interdisciplinary Engineering, 
Medicine, and Applied Sciences 
(CIEMAS) opened August 16, on 
time and on budget. The sprawling center, 
which faces Hudson Hall across the new 
Engineering Quadrangle, comprises four 
buildings, totaling 322,000 square feet. 
CIEMAS cost $97 million to build and 
more than doubles the Pratt School of En- 








_ gineering’s teaching and research space. 


At Yale, Gilliss led efforts to strengthen the 
school’s programs of research and doctoral 
»ducation, and to attract more scholars from 
minority populations to nursing careers. In 
2002, under her leadership, Yale and How- 
wd University established the Yale-Howard 
?artnership Center to Eliminate Health 
Disparities. 
| “Those who study nursing know that the 


idvancement of knowledge is not a means 
| 
| 


Construction began in May 2002. A formal 
dedication ceremony is scheduled for No- 
vember 19. 

“Tt’s a major addition to our school, not only 
for the wonderful new space it provides, but 
also for its capability to bring together scien- 
tists and teachers from across scientific disci- 
plines for the benefit of all,” says Pratt dean 
Kristina M. Johnson. 

CIEMAS supports teaching and research 
efforts in bioengineering; photonics and com- 
munications systems; integrated sensors and 
simulators; and materials sciences and mate- 


in itself but is deeply rooted in our social 
responsibility to improve health,” says Gil- 
liss. “When we educate nurses, we prepare 
women and men to make an impact on the 
health of their patients and their relevant 
communities. Duke’s School of Nursing has 
a strong tradition of preparing outstanding 
clinicians.” 

Before becoming dean at Yale, Gilliss was 
chair of the department of family health- 


rials engineering. It also expands Pratt’s part- 
nership with the medical school, providing 
laboratories for collaborative research in 
health care, genomics, and biotechnology. 

By next year, CIEMAS will have a nano- 
fabrication facility to support Pratt’s col- 
laborations with Trinity College of Arts & 
Sciences. CIEMAS also supports a profes- 
sional master’s degree program in engi- 
neering management and entrepreneur- 
ship in collaboration with the law school 
and the Fuqua School of Business. 


ath www.pratt.duke.edu 


care nursing at the University of California 
at San Francisco (UCSF) from 1993 to 1998. 
As director of UCSF’s Family Nurse Prac- 
titioner Program from 1988 to 1995, she led 
her program to a Pew Primary Care Achieve- 
ment Award for Excellence. 

Gilliss holds a master’s in psychiatric nurs- 
ing from Catholic University, an adult nurse 
practitioner certificate from the University 
of Rochester, and a doctorate of nursing sci- 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO KEATS 





Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


mong the library's treas- 

ures is an inconspicuous 

volume of poetry titled 

simply Poems. This lack 
of pretension belies the inherent signif- 
icance of the slender monograph, a 
first edition of John Keats’ first collec- 
tion of poetry, printed in London in 
1817. 

It could be argued that the publica- 
tion’s outward plainness reflects its 
author's own humble background. 
Keats, born in London in 1795, was the 
son of a livery-stable keeper. He was 
educated at the Enfield School, where 
he met Charles Cowden Clark, his tutor 
and later his close friend. Clark is cred- 
ited with introducing Keats to the arts, 
especially poetry. He later recalled 
receiving a remarkable gift from Keats, 
the famous sonnet “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer,’ left on his 
breakfast table after an evening the 
two men spent together reading 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 

Keats was apprenticed to a sur- 
geon but abandoned the medical 
profession upon reaching his 
majority in order to devote him- 
self full time to poetry. He 
became friends with Leigh 
Hunt, a poet and journalist 
who would publish a few 
of Keats’ earliest 
poems in his literary 
paper, The 
Examiner. Hunt 
touted Keats 



















Poems by John Keats 
First edition, 1817 
Library purchase, 1985 


as a rising star among poets and intro- 
duced him to contemporaries such as 
William Wordsworth; William Hazlitt, an 
essayist and literary critic; and Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Hunt also used his 
influence to help Keats publish Poems. 
He dedicated his first volume of poetry 
to Hunt in recognition of his support. 

In Poems, there are echoes of 
Wordsworth, William Shakespeare, John 
Milton, Lord Byron, and especially 
Edmund Spenser, whom Keats quotes 
on the title page. Well-known titles in 
the collection include “Chapman's 
Homer” (previously published in The 
Examiner), “To One Who Has Been Long 
in City Pent,” “I Stood Tip-Toe Upon a 
Little Hill,” and “Sleep and Poetry.” 
Though Keats’ poetry is widely appreci- 
ated today, Poems was panned by con- 
temporary critics, who labeled Keats 
“the Cockney Poet.” 


Only three volumes of Keats’ 
poetry were published during his life- 
time. The Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library owns first 
editions of all three. Poems was pur- 
chased by the library in 1985 in honor 
of Elvin Strowd, who retired that year as 
University Librarian, with funds provid- 
ed by Harry L. Dalton 16, Hon. ’65, a 
longtime supporter of Duke’s libraries. 





ence from UCSE where she also completed 
a postdoctoral fellowship. 

Gilliss has written two books, The Nursing 
of Families and Toward a Science of Family 
Nursing, and numerous peer-reviewed journal 
articles and book chapters. She serves on the 
editorial boards of several journals, includ- 
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ing the Journal of Family Nursing; Families, 
Systems and Health; Journal of the Hispanic 
Nurses Association; Journal of the National 
Black Nurses Association; and Research in 
Nursing and Health. A fellow in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Nursing, she is in her sec- 
ond term as an elected director on its board. 


Trustee Emerita King Dies 


usan Bennett King 62, a Duke trus- 
tee for more than a decade, died July 
22 at Duke Health Community Care 
hospice after a long battle with lung 
cancer. She was sixty-four. 

Reared in Atlanta, King graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa with a major in political science. 





She worked in a variety of political and goy- 
ernmental positions in Washington, including 
with the U.S. Senate, the National Commit- 
tee for an Effective Congress, the Center for 
Public Financing of Elections, and the Fed- 
eral Election Commission. For three years 
during the Carter administration, she was 
chair and commissioner of the U.S. Consu- 
mer Product Safety Commission. 

From 1982 tol994, she worked for Corning 
Incorporated, where her job titles included 
director of consumer affairs in the consumer 
products division; vice president for corpo- 
rate communications; president of Steuben 
Glass, a division of Corning; and senior vice 
president of corporate affairs. 

As a Duke trustee from 1989 to 2001, she 
served on the Executive Committee and 
Student Affairs Committee and chaired the 
Academic Affairs Committee, the Committee 
on Honorary Degrees, and the committee 
that planned the board’s first retreat. She 
was a member of the board of visitors at 


ithe Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy 


from 1981 to 2004, and its chair from 1985 
to 1988. 
King moved back to the Durham 
area in 1994, and was named leader- 
in-residence for the Sanford Institute’s 
F Hart Leadership Program (HLP), which 
helps Duke undergraduates become ac- 
tive leaders and citizens engaged in a dem- 
F ocratic society. She was president of the 
HLP’s Leadership Initiative, designed to en- 
courage and support universities interested 
in undergraduate leadership education. 

In 2000, she endowed the Susan B. King 
Professorship of Public Policy Studies through 
the Bass Program for Excellence in Under- 
graduate Education. Sherman James, profes- 
sor in community and family medicine and 
professor of African and African-American 
Studies, currently holds the chair. 

King’s work at Duke was recognized in 
October 2001 when she received the Uni- 
versity Medal for Distinguished Meritorious 
Service. 

In March 2003, the Coca-Cola Foundation 
made a $1-million gift to fund the Susan 
Bennett King Multimedia and Instructional 
Technology Center at the Sanford Institute’ 















new Rubenstein Hall building, now under 
construction. 

She is survived by her husband, Stephen 
Glantz; her brother, Bruce Bennett 65; two 
nieces; and a nephew. 


Elderly Receiving 
Risky Drugs 





erontologists have long recognized 
that the elderly can have a very dif- 
ferent physiology from the young. 
And among these differences can be 
bad reactions to drugs that would be per- 
fectly well tolerated by younger people. 

A new study by Duke Medical Center re- 
searchers indicates that far too many Ameri- 
cans over the age of sixty-five hold prescrip- 
tions for drugs that, by established criteria, 
are risky for them. Kevin Schulman, director 
of the Center for Clinical and Genetic Eco- 
nomics, and his colleagues found that one in 
five elderly Americans studied filled a pre- 
scription for at least one “drug of concern” 
over the course of a year. These are drugs on 
the “Beers list,” named after Mark Beers of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
who led the team that developed it. The list 
includes anti-depressants, anti-anxiety drugs, 
and many common painkillers. 

_ Inthe study, the Duke team analyzed the 
prescriptions filled for all patients over sixty- 
five who filed claims in 1999 through the 
outpatient prescription claims database of 
AdvancePCS (now part of Caremark Rx, 
Inc.). The study was published last summer 
in the Archives of Internal Medicine. 

| People over the age of sixty-five make up 
less than 15 percent of the U.S. population, 
yet they account for nearly one-third of drug 
consumption, says Schulman. Elderly indi- 
viduals more often have multiple chronic 
conditions, increasing the likelihood that 
they take several drugs concurrently, he adds. 
Furthermore, many drugs present increasing 
‘isk for people as they age, because of changes 
in metabolism and excretion, and have ef- 
‘ects complicated by the number of prescrip- 
‘tion drugs taken. 

_ Says Lesley Curtis, assistant research pro- 
essor in internal medicine at Duke Medical 
Center and lead author of the study, “Al- 
though criteria for drugs to avoid in the eld- 
otly have been around for a long time, the 
amount of potentially inappropriate pre- 
cribing for older patients remains really 
nigh.” 





www.dukemednews.org/news/ 


article.php?id=7994 





BACK TO SCHOOL 





Richard Vestal Jr. 07 


f Duke's student body is cele- 
brated for a spectrum of skin 
tones and nationalities, it’s soon 
to take on a new dimension. 
Last August, Richard Vestal Jr., a sopho- 
more transfer student, went to Spanish 
|, his first class at Duke. Last June, 
he turned forty. 

Vestal likes to say that he took 
the scenic route to higher education 
and saw a lot along the way. But the 
trip began with an unintended detour. 
As a senior at West Forsyth High School 
in Clemmons, North Carolina, Vestal 
was a star football player, a kicker and 
a tight end. Not once in his four years 
did he miss the uprights or drop a 
pass. He was a gifted student, enam- 
ored of electronics, but he chose to 
concentrate on football, earning a 
scholarship to North Carolina State. 

And then life, as he puts it, “just all 
fell apart.’ In the semi-final game 
against East Forsyth High, Vestal was 
hit hard. His knee was shattered. N.C. 
State dropped the offer. “! was not real 
happy at the time,” he recalls. “And it 
only got worse.” A native of Burlington, 
North Carolina, Vestal decided, upon 
graduation, to attend a community col- 
lege in the area while he rehabbed his 
knee for a comeback. Then he took an 
even harder hit—in his car. 

Vestal doesn’t recall going through 
the windshield of his ’73 Super Beetle 
or catching the wipers between the 
eyes, but he got 442 stitches to 
remind him. The Beetle, too, was 
totaled. “I loved that car. It was red 


with a ’40 Ford front end on it. Used to 
race it up on Farmington Dragway, at 
the ‘Bug Bash.” 

After six months of painkillers and 
accumulating bills, Vestal didn’t have 
time or money left for college. So he 
went to work. For the next fifteen years, 
he held a slew of odd jobs: manager 
of a Radio Shack store, computer spe- 
cialist, construction worker, furniture 
salesman, electrician. The son of a 
welder, Vestal was good with his hands. 
He installed fire systems for restau- 
rants, He joined a pit crew for Johnson 
and Johnson Racing. He learned to 
cook with a caterer. He once supplied 
power for a Government Mule concert. 
One time, after a job with an ad agency 
in Nashville fell through, he found 
himself waiting tables in a Red Lobster 
in Opryland. 

Sitting in a restaurant in Durham, 
Vestal summed up his experiences in a 
single line: “I can fix the heating and air. 
| can fix the floor. And | can fix our 
lunch.” 

One thing he never considered doing 
was attending Duke. In 2003, he re- 
turned to school at Alamance Commu- 
nity College in pursuit of his electrician’s 
certification. “I was going to do that full 
time from then on,’ Vestal says. Instead, 
he fell in love with biomechanics, and 
his grades showed it. His report card 
had never looked so good. He made 
the President's List (twice) and the Na- 
tional Dean’s List, and was awarded 
“Best in Science” by the Alamance fac- 
ulty. His classmates called him “4.0.” 





One day last spring, the head of the 
culinary department at Alamance— 
whom Vestal had befriended through 
his catering experience and whose 
husband teaches at Duke—suggested 
that he apply to Duke. So he did. “I was 
just hoping they wouldn’t laugh too 
hard,” he says. “When | got in, | remem- 
ber looking up at the Chapel and 
thinking, ‘This is just unbelievable, But 
I'm getting used to it. And | tell myself, 
It’s not done until | get that degree. 
Not even close to done. Not until it’s in 
my hands.” 


—Patrick Adams 


‘Smart Genes’ Protect 
Failing Hearts 





cientists testing gene therapies have 
found that insinuating a gene into a 
patient’s cells is easy, but persuading 
© it to function properly to correct a 
disease or malfunction is not. 

That’s why a novel combination approach 
by Duke researchers is so intriguing. It in- 
volves combining a therapeutic gene with a 
genetic “sensor” that controls its function. 
The therapeutic gene, called heme-oxyge- 
nase 1, is known to protect cells against dam- 





age from oxygen deprivation. 


Victor Dzau, chancellor for health affairs, 
and colleagues tested the combination in rats, 
finding that it recognizes and responds to the 
oxygen deprivation that follows the reduced 
blood flow from coronary artery disease and 
heart attack. The researchers found that the 
gene combination protected the heart from 
much of the damage that weakens it during 
a heart attack and leads to failure. 

As soon as the oxygen declines, the sensor 
turns on the therapeutic gene, thereby pro- 
tecting the heart. Besides its potential for pa- 
tients with heart disease, the strategy might 
also prove useful for any condition in which 
tissues are susceptible to the loss of blood 
supply, including stroke, shock, trauma, and 
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sepsis, the researchers say. Co-authors with 
Dzau on the paper in the Proceedings of the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences were colleagues 
from Duke Medical Center and Brigham 
and Women’s | lospital in Boston. 

One particularly exciting aspect of the 
therapy, says Dzau, is that it makes it possi 
ble to treat patients before heart damage 
occurs. “While drugs that can protect heart 
muscle are available, most patients barely 
make it to the hospital in time to take ad- 
vantage of them,” he says. “This smart gene 
therapy could be administered preemptively 
to high-risk patients months before they 
develop a heart attack to provide them with 


long-term protection from ischemic injury.” 


www.dukemednews.org 


news/article.php?id=7958 


Butterfly Beauty Evolves 


legant patterns on butterfly wings are 

one of the delightful ornaments of sum- 

mer. But for scientists, they are also 

golden opportunities to study the intri- 
cacies of evolution. That’s because the pat- 
terns represent a complex process by which 
the creatures evolve to attract mates and 
confuse predat¢ TS. 


Biologists Robert Reed, a Hargitt Fellow at 


Duke, and Michael Serfas, a graduate student 





Seeing spots: Reed with buckeye butterfly 


at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
are using the power of genetic technology to 
delve more deeply into that machinery— 
adding new insight into its components. In 
an article in Current Biology last summer, they 
described a comparison among butterfly and 
moth species of two genes that control SO- 
called “eyespot” patterns on the wings, which 
range from simple lines to fully rounded spots. 

Among the species they studied were those 
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with such evocative names as Gulf fritillary, 
cabbage white, hornworm moth, buckeye, 
painted lady, passion vine, and pink bollworm. 
| he two genes they studied, less poetically 
named, were Notch and Distal-less, chosen 
because they are master regulators of many 
genes that govern eyespot development. 
The researchers not only compared the 
activity of the two genes across Spec 1eS, but 
also took molecular “snapshots” of how the 
genes’ activity changed over time as individ- 
ual species developed their wing patterns. 


These analyses implicated Notch and Distal- 


less regulation in the very early stages of 


color-pattern development. However, the 
researchers also found no color patterns 
related to Notch or Distal-less activity among 
the moth species they studied. 

The new findings represent only the 
beginning of the scientific story of Notch, 
Distal-less, and the evolution of color pat- 
terns, Reed says. How the two genes actual- 
ly function to determine wing patterns is still 
a mystery. The scientists hope to gain new 
insights into the intricacies of evolution at 
the molecular level and the ways in which 
natural selection drives evolution. 


hy www.dukenews.duke.edu/news/ 
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Mass of Missives 


ver the summer, ninth and tenth 
f |) graders enrolled in Duke’s Talent 
Identification Program for academi- 
cally gifted students found out just 
how talented they really are. Fifteen of the 
teenagers had their letters to the editor 
accepted for publication in The New York 
Times over a period of just five weeks. 
Statistically speaking, even the most gift- 
ed high-school student has a better chance 
of getting admitted to Duke than of having 
her letter to the editor published in the Times. 


Letter submissions come in “at a rate of 
= roughly a thousand a day,” Thomas Feyer, the 
= Times’ letters editor, wrote in an article earlier 
= this year. “We can publish only about fifteen 


letters a day.” 


Submitting letters to the Times is a staple of 


a class on international relations that Mark 
Duckenfield has taught in summer programs 
at Duke over the last two years. “I thought 
that having the students send letters to the 
editor would engage them in debates over is- 
sues of interest to them and make their in- 
volvement with reading The New York Times 
(which they did every day) more active and 
less passive,” he wrote in an e-mail message. 

Duckenfield, who is on the faculty of the 
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London School of Economics, wrote that he 
was “quite surprised” at the number of let- 
ters accepted for publication. “I have had 
my students write letters for TIP and CTY 
(a similar program run by Johns Hopkins) 
and in five years (ten classes) I had not had 
any accepted before this summer.” 

He attributes this summer’s success to a 
different plan of attack: Having students sub- 
mit their letters via e-mail, rather than by 
post, as in previous sessions. It seemed, he 













says, “a ready way to get letters to the Times 
in a timely fashion.” 

Although Duckenfield’s international- 
relations class is an introductory course, it’s 
designed for advanced students, he says, and 
includes “the range of materials that a fresh- 
man-level college course would cover.” He 
aims to bring his students “up to date on| 
current events and introduce them to theo- 
ries of international relations,” and so he 
pushes them to be aware of the world be- 
yond the borders of their own country. 

Many students, such as Isabelle Blank 
meyer, a ninth-grader from Deer, Arkansas 
had never opened the Times before taking 
Duckenfield’s course. The class used th 
newspaper as a springboard for discussiot 
about journalistic bias, different types 0 
publications, and disparities between medi 
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in the U.S. and Europe. Blankmeyer s says she 
found these in-class deliberations “most in- 
fluential” because she was forced to argue 
her opinion convincingly to her peers. 
Learning to make persuasive, informed ar- 
‘guments to each other came in handy later 
in the course when she and her classmates 
began writing their letters to the Times. The 
letters responded to a variety of issues, ranging 
from politics to pornography. Blankmeyer 
wrote to express her opposition to govern- 
ment-mandated filters on adult websites, 
the subject of a June 30 front-page article. 
_ Inresponse to an article stating the voting 
records of both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican presidential candidates, Texan Claire 
Constantino boldly asserted her political 
opinions. “Vice President Dick Cheney sur- 
passes all other candidates in extremism, 
and his voting records show it,” she wrote. 
“Perhaps now the candidates can discuss 
what really matters—the issues.” 
_ Katie Noe, a tenth-grader from Lexington, 
Kentucky, discussed the role that artists play 
in society. “Great art, in addition to provid- 
ing enjoyment, should express the opinion 
of the free-thinking artist and challenge 
the perspective of an audience,” she wrote. 
oe went on to criticize those who have 
“indirectly admitted that an artist should be 
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nothing but a slave who caters to the whims 
of a narrow-minded audience.” 

The students say they were surprised and 
honored to be published in the Times. “It 
made me think that I now have a real voice in 
politics,” reflected ninth-grader Tyler Brink- 
man of Hendersonville, Tennessee. Maria 
Mitaeva, a tenth-grader from Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, says she had been doubtful of her 
chances of getting published. However, she 
found an article about the differences be- 
tween American and European lifestyles “per- 
fect to write about, as I only needed to com- 
municate my impressions and observations.” 
After being notified on the last day of TIP 
that her letter was to be published, she “felt 
proud and happy,” she recalls. “I caught 
myself thinking that I would leave a little 
part of myself in America.” 

While Duckenfield acknowledges that 
having his students write to the Times using 
e-mail probably contributed to much of the 
summer’s success, his use of a new incentive 
may have been the deciding factor. “I told 
my second-session class that if they had more 
letters than first session, I would buy them a 
Vermonster (a twenty-scoop, ice-cream sun- 
dae) at Ben and Jerry’s. Gluttony is a good 
motivator for high-school students.” 

—Emily Znamierowski ’07 





Parents Do Matter 


e tudents whose parents are involved 
in their schooling have higher career 





) and educational goals, according to a 
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students. And parents’ influence on how 
their children think about the future and 
perform in school continues through adoles- 
cence, according to the study, which fol- 
lowed nearly 500 black and white children 
from seventh through eleventh grades. 
“Some previous research has indicated that 


new study of middle- and high-school 


parents’ involvement isn’t that significant as 
children move into adolescence,” says Nancy 
E. Hill, associate professor of social psychol- 
ogy at Duke. “But our research shows that 
parents do matter, especially in adolescence, 
when children decide whether or not they 
want to go to college and begin thinking 
about what jobs they’d like to have as adults.” 

The study also found that the effect of pa- 
rental involvement varied depending on the 
race and educational achievement of the 
parents. The research was conducted by Hill 
and Duke colleagues Domini R. Castellino, 
Jennifer E. Lansford, and Kenneth A. Dodge; 
Patrick Nowlin and John E. Bates at Indiana 
University: and Gregory S. Pettit at Auburn 
University. It appeared in the September- 
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October issue of Child Development, the flag- 
ship journal of the Society for Research in 
Child Development. 

[he researchers measured how often par- 
ents visited their children’s schools and how 
comfortable teachers felt talking to the par- 
ents. They also asked students whether their 
parents helped them choose classes, kept tabs 
on their school performance, and talked to 
them about school work. 

(hough higher levels of parental involve- 
ment correlated across the board with in- 
creased aspirations among their children, 
better-educated parents made a bigger dif- 


ference in school performance than did less- 


educated parents. 


orkers are beginning to transform 
a heavily eroded, silt-clogged 
stretch of Durham’s Sandy Creek 





into an eight-acre restored wet- 
land and flood plain designed to help protect 
the Triangle’s drinking-water supply and con- 
trol storm-water runoff. 

The restoration, a project of the Duke Wet- 
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land Center, is being funded by nearly $1.5 
million in grants and in-kind gifts. The wet- 
land center is part of the Nicholas School of 
the Environment and Earth Sciences. 

“By restoring the natural flood plain that 
used to be here before the onslaught of ur- 
ban development, we'll recreate a healthy 
wetlands ecosystem that sops up pollutants 
and improves wildlife habitat,” says Curtis 
Richardson, director of the wetland center 
and professor of resource ecology at the 
Nicholas School. 

Project sponsors include the Clean Water 
Management Trust Fund, the North Carolina 
Wetland Restoration Program, Duke Forest, 
Duke’s facilities management department, and 
the wetland center. Other faculty members 
from the Nicholas School and Duke’s Pratt 
School of Engineering are also collaborating. 

The project will include re-contouring and 
replanting more than 2,000 feet of degraded 
stream and constructing an earthen dam and 
a four-acre storm-water reservoir. Duke For- 
est’s Al Buehler Trail, located near the Wash- 
ington Duke Inn and golf course, will pass 
along the dam. Over the years, torrents of 
storm water diverted by paving have cut 
deeply into the banks of Sandy Creek, erod- 
ing its natural bends and creating “a straight 
chute for sediment and pollution,” Richard- 
son says. “We've lost the bends and contours 
that allowed the water to overflow into sur- 
rounding bottomlands, where wetland plants 
and soils could absorb the majority of the 
pollutants.” 

Richardson’s team will address that prob- 
lem by engineering a new, more naturally 
meandering streambed for Sandy Creek and 
filling in its old channel. Creek banks and 
low-lying areas will be re-shaped and plant- 
ed as hardwood wetlands, which researchers 
believe will remove up to 70 percent of the 
creek’s sediment and nutrients. 

“Our goal is to recreate an ecosystem 


/b=</ "Mapping Santly Creek 
\ Richardson. with Duke.Forest 
—tnarfager Judson Edeburn 


similar to what you would have found here 
seventy-five to 100 years ago,” Richardson 
explains. He and his team have completed a 
biological census of the area and collected 
three years’ worth of pre-restoration data on 
its soil, water, plants, and wildlife. 

Besides serving as an example of a rare 
Piedmont wetland, the eight-acre ecosystem 
will provide a site for research on biological 
diversity, hydrology, mosquito control, inva- 
sive plant species, and other environmental 
concerns, he says. “What we learn here will 
benefit many wetlands and watersheds na- 
tionwide.” 


Coffee Consumption 
and Diabetes Linked — 





study by researchers at Duke Medi- 
cal Center has found a strong corre- 
lation between caffeine intake at meal- 
time and increased glucose and insulin 
levels among people with type-2 diabetes. 
Although the participant pool was rela- 
tively small, the researchers believe their find- 
ings are significant enough to suggest that 
diabetics who regularly enjoy caffeinated bev- 
-erages and are struggling to maintain their 
glucose levels should consider reducing or 
eliminating caffeine in their diets. 
“In a healthy person, glucose is metabolized 
within an hour or so after eating. Diabetics, 
however, do not metabolize glucose as ef- 
ficiently,” says James D. Lane, associate re- 
search professor in the department of psychi- 
atry and behavioral sciences and lead author 
of the study. “It appears that diabetics who 
‘consume caffeine are likely having a harder 
time regulating their insulin and glucose lev- 
els than those who don’t take caffeine.” His 
‘team’s findings appeared in the August 2004 
issue of Diabetes Care. 

The double-blind, placebo-controlled study 
enrolled fourteen habitual coffee drinkers 
who had at least a six-month history of type- 
2 diabetes but who did not require insulin 
therapy as part of their treatment regimen. 

“The goal of clinical treatment for dia- 
betes is to keep the person’s blood glucose 
down,” Lane says. “It seems that caffeine, by 
further impairing the metabolism of meals, is 
something diabetics ought to consider avoid- 
ing. Some people already watch their diet 
and exercise regularly. Avoiding caffeine 
might be another way to better manage their 
disease. In fact, it’s possible that staying away 
from caffeine could provide bigger benefits 
altogether.” 





http://care.diabetesjournals.org/ 





FAMILY AFFAIR 
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“The Art of Collecting Art,” Duke Magazine, July-August 1992 


t the age of twenty-two, 

Jason Rubell ’91, then 

a fledgling collector of 

contemporary art, was 
pondering postgraduation plans to 
work for a large dealer or in a gallery. 
But, as he told Duke Magazine in 
1992, “I decided to jump right in 
myself. | figured, whatever | needed to 
know, | would learn on my own. What's 
the worst that could happen?” 

Rubell was right. He learned quick- 
ly on his own. The opening show of the 
Jason Rubell Gallery on Worth Avenue 
in Palm Beach drew more than 300 
people, garnered glowing reviews, and 
put the sawy, fearless young collector 
in the public eye. And while his suc- 
cess was no doubt buoyed by the 
family name—Don and Mera Rubell, 
his parents, had long been fixtures on 
the New York art scene—it was Jason 
who lured the family to South Florida 
and a seedy section of Miami's fash- 
ion district, the new home of what 
soon became perhaps the most 
illustrious mom-and-pop operation 
in the art world. 

The Rubell Family Collection, which 
absorbed the Jason Rubell Gallery, 
opened for business in 1996 at 95 
Northwest 29th Street, a 40,000- 
square-foot warehouse formerly used 
by the U.S. Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration. Confiscated illegal narcotics 
were replaced by edgy works of art, no 
less addictive for collectors like the 
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JASON RUBELL: 


LAUNCHING AN AESTHETIC ENTERPRISE 








Rubells, whose outsized collection 
(more than 6,000 works in all, from 
paintings and photographs to sculp- 
tures and performance pieces) func- 
tions, as its curator Mark Coetzee 
puts it, “with the nineteenth-century 
tradition of a picture gallery.” Exhibi- 
tions are drawn exclusively from the 
permanent collection, only 2 percent 
of which is on display at any time. 
Artists are sometimes invited to install 
their pieces themselves. And viewers 
are encouraged to sit in the lounge 
and to engage with the works as if they 
were in their own homes. 

Last March, The New York Times 
called the Rubells “pioneers” of “an 
art frontier” in Miami, the “new locus 
for serious collectors.” And indeed, 
Jason Rubell is first among them, con- 





In rarefied art circles, he can hold his own. After all, 
| the twenty-three year-old collector and art dealer has 


been at it since fourteen. 











tinuing to acquire new works—and 
new collectors; his wife, Michelle 
Simkins, with whom he has two chil- 
dren, has joined in the pursuit. 

“Collecting for the Rubells is a 
family affair; everything is done by 
consensus,” writes Coetzee, in the 
introduction of Not Afraid, the Rubell 
Family Collection catalogue, a 240- 
page “Who's Who” of contemporary 
art that includes works by Andy War- 
hol, Carl Andre, Jean-Michel Basquiat, 
Damien Hirst, Richard Prince, Cindy 
Sherman, Thomas Struth, Mike Kelley, 
and Louise Bourgeois. “By simply pag- 
ing through the installations,’ Coetzee 
writes, recalling the warehouse’s for- 
mer holdings, “you will begin to under- 
stand this family’s addiction, their 
vice, their inability to say ‘No. ” 
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Dust Bowl No Fluke 


Whe Dust Bowl of the 1930s still reso- 
nates in our cultural memory as a tra- 
gic, traumatic event. Each dry summer 
brings the dread of a return of the near- 

apocalyptic landscape of dust-covered, wind- 
blasted farmlands. 

Scientific detective work by Jim Clark, 
H.L. Blomquist Professor of biology at the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences, and his colleagues has re- 
vealed that cycles of drought were regular 
events in the Great Plains in ancient times, 
persisting for decades or longer. The scien- 
tists analyzed sediments for evidence of ero- 
sion, charcoal (an indication of prairie fires), 
and pollen, which reveals the kinds of grass- 
es that grew in the time and places studied. 
Their analysis covered a period 5,000 to 
8,000 years ago in the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Western Minnesota. The scientists postulat- 
ed that fires were evidence that grasslands 
existed, and erosion marked periods of a land- 
scape denuded by drought. 

When the data were analyzed, “the pat- 
terns just jumped right out at us,” Clark says. 
“We were seeing these very coherent drought 
cycles” in which grass would disappear and 
erosion would take over for decades or longer. 


HAEFELI’S WORLD 





The regularity of these droughts makes 
the more recent droughts of the 1890s and 
1930s appear “unremarkable,” says Clark. 
While the study did not address the effects 
of the anticipated climate change from glob- 
al warming, “what we can say is that these 
sorts of drought cycles are common, and most 
of the climate models predict increased arid- 
ity in continental interiors in the future,” he 
says. “One could speculate that the droughts 
could be all that much worse when you real- 
ize that it’s not only climate change from 
changing CO content in the atmosphere, 
but also this natural variability out there 
that we don’t fully understand.” 

The researchers reported their findings at 


Cartoons from New Yorker contributor William Haefeli ’75 





“For a five-year-old, Julian has an exceptionally well developed B.S. detector.” 
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Great Plains: 
millennia 

of drought 
cycles 


last summer’s meeting of the Ecological So- 

ciety of America. 

hy www.dukenews.duke.edu/news/ 
dustbowl_0804.html 


esearchers at Duke Medical Center 

have received a $4-million, four-year 

grant from the National Institutes of 

Health to study infectious diseases 
that plague AIDS patients in Tanzania. 

The grant is the first and only award be- 
stowed this year through the International 
Studies of AIDS-Associated Co-Infections 
program, initiated in 2003 by a division of 
NIH, and is among the largest awards ever 
given for study of AIDS co-infections in 
tropical countries with limited resources, says 
principal investigator John Bartlett, profes- 
sor of medicine in the division of infectious 
diseases at Duke Medical Center. “This grant 
moves Duke to the forefront of working in 
international health,” he says. 

The region of northeast Tanzania where 
the study will take place has a population of 
some 10 million people; about 10 percent are 
living with HIV/AIDS. At least 60 percent 
of the grant must be spent in Tanzania, and 
researchers plan to use the majority of those 
funds to support the creation of a medical- 
research infrastructure. 

“This is a really crucial part of our mission,” 
Bartlett says. The investment in equipment, 
laboratory space, and training will enable 
scientists in Tanzania to develop an indepen- 
dent research program that will continue af- 
ter the grant ends. 

Duke researchers will also use the grant to 
develop low-cost, low-tech methods to de- 
tect and diagnose diseases such as tubercu- 
losis, meningitis, and cervical cancer, which is 
caused by a virus. The majority of laboratory 
tests doctors in the U.S. rely on to diagnose 
infectious disease are unavailable in Tanza- 
nia because of cost and lack of equipment. 


An important focus of the four-year study 
will be answering such basic questions as 
what are the most common infectious dis- 
eases in people with HIV/AIDS, how often do 
infectious diseases occur in the HIV/AIDS 
population, and how do infectious diseases 
affect the severity and morbidity of AIDS. 
Many of the common co-infections in Tan- 
zania—tuberculosis, malaria, and meningi- 
tis—take the lives of HIV/AIDS patients 
before AIDS runs its course 

The women’s health study team will edu- 
cate women in Tanzania about cervical can- 
cer and train health-care providers to screen 





and test for the disease in a single visit. 
Cervical cancer is the leading cause of can- 
cer death among women in developing coun- 
tries and is preventable, says David Walmer, 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology and 
chief of reproductive endocrinology. Walmer 
and his Duke colleagues successfully devel- 
oped a similar program in Haiti and invent- 
ed a quick screening test that could be per- 
formed with available technology, including 
a halogen bicycle lamp. 


‘Sports Internship 
new internship program is bringing 
together leading sports enterprises 

| with undergraduate students who 
demonstrate a strong interest in sports 

business. 

In 2004, the program’s inaugural summer, 
ten organizations hired twelve Duke students 
as interns. Participating companies included 
Comcast, ESPN.com, the Seattle Mariners, 
the Philadelphia 76ers, the United States Golf 
Association, and the World Golf Foundation. 

The internship program complements 
‘Duke’s Markets and Management Studies 
program and its “Business of Sport” course, 
which introduces students to the role that 
television, corporate sponsorship, and adver- 
tising play in the sports industry. Students 
also study the structure and economic mod- 
‘els of sports leagues and properties. 


| 

Fat Transformed 
] 

wo years after transforming human fat 
cells into what appeared to be nerve 
cells, a group led by Duke Medical Cen- 
ter researchers has gone one step fur- 
ther by demonstrating that these new cells 
also appear to act like nerve cells. 

_ The team reports in the journal Experimental 
Neurology that the results of its latest exper- 
iments provide the most compelling scientific 





WILD AND WOOLY 





Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


ucked among the mostly 
religious art objects of the man, circa 1500, is 
Brummer Collection, the armed witha 
figure of the “wild man” __ staff and 
offers a glimpse of a distinctly secular shield cov- 
brand of medieval visual culture. ered with 
Popular in medieval art, literature, and coarse bark. 
pageantry, wild men stood fora primi- Thick tufts of 
tive race, a hybrid of man and beast. _ fur cover 


Wild men and their wild women were 
hairy hermits who lived in caves, 
wielded clubs, and uprooted trees for 
weapons. The antithesis of civilized 
society, wild people, for the most part, 
were feared and despised. 

But by the later Middle Ages, atti- 
tudes toward wild people evolved. 
Thanks to humanistic-based phil- 
osophies emerging in fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Europe, wild people 
began to be viewed in a more favor- 
able light. Instead of denigrating their 
coarse ways, art and literature began to 
emphasize their strength, endurance, 
and ability to survive in the wilderness. 
Long the objects of derision, wild peo- 
ple grew to represent a utopian lifestyle 
liberated from societal constraints. 


Wild Man, 15th century 
Red sandstone 

40 1/2 by 15 inches 
Museum acquisi- 

tion, 1966 


evidence to date that researchers will even- 
tually be able to take cells from a practically 
limitless source—fat—and retrain them to dif- 
ferentiate along new developmental paths. It is 
possible, they add, that these cells might then 
be used to treat a number of human ailments 
of the central and peripheral nervous systems. 

Using a cocktail of growth factors and in- 
duction agents, the researchers transformed 
cells isolated from mouse fat, also known as 
adipose tissue, into two important nerve cell 
types: neurons and glial cells. Neurons carry 
electrical signals from cell to cell, while glial 
cells surround neurons like a sheath. 

“We have demonstrated that within fat tis- 
sue there is a population of stromal cells that 
can differentiate into different types of cells 
with many of the characteristics of neuronal 
and glial cells,” says Duke’s Kristine Safford, 
first author of the paper. “These findings sup- 
port more research into developing adipose 


The Nasher Museum of Art’s wild 































his body, and unruly locks of hair 
spring from his beard and 

head. When wild men car- 

ried heraldic gear like this 
statue's shield, their leg- 
endary strength and power was 
thought to protect the noble 
family or guild represented by 
the coat of arms displayed on 
the device. 

Although no coat of arms 
identifies this statue’s patron 
or locale, the sculpture’s 
rough, red sandstone offers 
scholars a clue to its prove- 

nance. The wild man most 
likely came from a city along the 
Rhine River between Speyer and 
Basel, a region well known for 
red-sandstone architecture and 
representations of wild men 
on coats of arms. The figure’s 
pose and the sculptor’s atten- 
tion to detail on the front 
suggest that the wild man was 
originally installed in a niche 
or against a wall, hiding its 
back from view. 


tissue as a viable source for cellular-based 
therapies.” 

“This is a big step to take undifferentiated 
cells that haven’t committed to a particular fu- 
ture and redirect them to develop down a dit- 
ferent path,” says Duke surgeon Henry Rice, 
senior member of the research team. “Re- 
sults such as these challenge the traditional 
dogma that once cells become a certain type 
of tissue, they are locked into that destiny. 
While it appears that we have awakened a 
new pathway of development, the exact 
trigger for this change is still not known.” 

Until recently, it was believed that organ- 
isms were born with the full complement of 
neuronal cells, and that new neurons could 
not be formed. According to the researchers, 
their findings, as well as the experiments 
performed by others on bone-marrow stem 
cells, open up new possibilities for the treat- 
ment of nervous-system disorders or injuries. 
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Trees’ Engineering Skills 


iking advantage of a unique labyrinth 
of Texas caves festooned with tree 
roots, Duke biologists have given trees 
the most exacting root-to-twig physi 

cal of their circulatory system yet. 
he scientists’ findings reveal the impres 
sive adaptive engineering of deep POC ted trees 
in adjusting the size and structure of their 
piping, or xylem, to maximize water uptake, 
maintain their integrity, and avoid flow- 
blocking embolisms. In particular, the find- 


After-school Art For Sale 


rom 1991 to 1997, Stephen Wainwright 

53, James B. Duke Professor emeritus 

of zoology and adjunct professor emeri- 

tus in the College of Design at North 
Carolina State University, headed, among 
other things, the Bio-Design Studio in the 
zoology department at Duke. It was, to his 
knowledge, the only art studio in a scientific 
research laboratory, anywhere. It even em- 
ployed a full-time sculptor. And its mis- 
sion—‘“to use methods of art and design to 
create three-dimensional working models of 
biological systems for research”—was essen- 
tially a melding of the two. 

Wainwright, like his studio, is difficult to 
categorize: a discipline straddler, an innova- 
tor, a maker of curious matches. To call him 
a professor of zoology is to neglect the artist 
in him (he sculpts). And yet, to call him an 
artist is to ignore the fact that, in recent 
years, Wainwright has once again transi- 
tioned. He is now an entrepreneur, too. 

SeeSaw Studio, the latest of his novel cre- 
ations, is a nonprofit, after-school design- 
and-business program for youths, located at 
Five Points, a major intersection in down- 
town Durham. Where three streams of traffic 
converge, so too does creativity, enterprising 
spirit, and an imaginative, ambitious effort 
to provide opportunities to an economically 
disadvantaged, though talented, group of 
people. 

Twice a week, forty-five students meet to 
design and make crafts—jewelry, hats, chairs, 
pillowcases, and banners—that they later 
sell in the studio’s storefront. “Empowering 
kids is the basic issue, the major passion,” 
Wainwright says. 

He got the idea after a visit to Kenya in 
1988 and an encounter with the Kazuri Bead 
Company, a group of poor village women on 
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Ings reveal how the deepest roots develop 
the largest conduits in order to draw deep 
water most efficiently. 


[he researc hers, led by biologist Robert 


Jackson, a professor of environmental sci- 
ences and biology In the Nic holas S¢ hool ol 
the Environment and Earth Sciences, pub- 
lished their findings in the September 2004 
issue of the journal New Phytologist. 

In their study, the researchers took advan- 
tage of the fact that a well-mapped system of 
limestone caves runs beneath the Edwards 
Plateau in central Texas. Thrusting into those 
caves from above are the roots of trees, some 


Wainwright: zoologist, sculptor, 
entrepreneur for young artists 


the outskirts of Nairobi who had come to- 
gether to share resources and make clay 
beads. The income they made from selling 
the beads to tourists not only helped them 
put food on the table, but also raised their 
self-esteem. “They just glowed with confi- 
dence,” he recalls. Wainwright sought to 
replicate the model in Durham. Ten years 
later, with the help of local artists, SeeSaw 
Studio was born. 

“We're trying to show the kids that their 
creativity can have commercial value,” says 
Amy Milne, the studio’s executive director 
and a graduate of State’s College of Design. 
With responsibilities ranging from managing 
their materials to keeping track of their pro- 
duction time and costs, students at SeeSaw 
become more than students. They’re aspir- 
ing professionals; they have titles (“youth 
designer”); and they make money. 

“They're our colleagues,” says Wainwright, 
and, as such, they’re entitled to half of the 
proceeds on a sale. “A lot of these kids, they 
might be interested in art, but they’ve rarely 
if ever had any reinforcement, any encour- 
agement. So when they create something in 


of which reach depths of sixty feet. Jackson 
and his colleagues descended into the caves 
and sampled roots of four tree species—jun- 
iper, evergreen oak, deciduous oak, and de- 
ciduous bumelia lanuginosa, also known as 
chittamwood. 

The researchers found that trees adjust 
their root anatomy very effectively to work 
in different environments. Shallow roots 
and especially stems have thicker walls and 
smaller interior diameters because they must 
support the tree more, and because they ex- 
perience more drying and temperature ex- 


tremes that cause cavitation, the arboreal 
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: 
here and somebody comes along and offers 
them cash for it—that’s reinforcement.” 

Through their experience at SeeSaw, 
nearly 85 percent of the youth designers” 
have gone on to pursue degrees in the field. 
“To get into a university program, you need | 
to put together a portfolio,” says Milne, and 
SeeSaw helps them do it. But she says there’s 
more to preparing students for the next step 
than building a portfolio. “In design school, 
you have to be able to talk about the cre- 
ative process, what you went through. It’s 
about more than having talent. It’s ‘Can you 
push your vision through? Can you market it 
effectively?’ And that’s another thing kids 
learn here—that as artists they have to fight 
for their place in this economy. Saying ‘I am 
an artist,’ is a really bold and bodacious | 
thing to say.” 

“T’ve only just begun to admit it myself,” 
says Wainwright. “Since I retired, I’ve be- 
come a sculptor. I don’t tell anybody I’m an 
artist. But I am. We all are, here.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Digital Textuality: Theory and Practice of Digital Editing in the Humanities 


mong its many precious 

holdings, the Duke Rare 

Book Room and Special 

Collections Library has 
two copies of an especially rare and 
important book, volume four of Horace 
Traubel’s nine-volume With Walt Whit- 
man and Camden. Matt Cohen, profes- 
sor of English, would feel much better if 
it were digitized. As an editor at the 
Walt Whitman Archive, Cohen is part of 
a team devoted to digitizing—transfer- 
ring printed text to electronic format— 
the entire Whitman canon, “making it, 
for the first time, easily and convenient- 
ly accessible to scholars, students, and 
general readers,” according to the 
archive’s website. 

The digitization, Cohen acknowl- 
edges, will take a very long time. But he 
has enlisted some help. In his self- 
styled “English class with a lab,” English 
150A/Information Sciences and Infor- 
mation Studies 150, “Digital Textuality,” 
Cohen offers up what he calls “the 
practical side of humanistic study.’ The 
course, he says, surveys a range of bib- 
liographic concepts—textual mark-up, 
proper notation, and transcription and 
encoding techniques—and introduces 
students to the “long history of argu- 
ments about textuality.” Perhaps most 
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attractive to potential takers, though, is 
one striking claim: Everyone gets pub- 
lished. 

“We were trying to come up with a 
way to teach what we do, effectively, as 
literary scholars instead of just the the- 
oretical parts of it,” says Cohen. “And 
we've got a ton of work for people to 
do, all of which is going to be pub- 
lished on the Web on a site that gets 
14,000 hits a day.” 

In collaborating on the semester- 
long production of a digital edition of 
volume four of With Walt Whitman and 
Camden, students are confronted with 
many of the same decisions scholars 
have had to make for centuries, Cohen 
says. “If you're going to make a new 
edition of Shakespeare's plays, for ex- 
ample, how do you choose which older 
version you want to use? And if you 
decide to use all of them, how do you 
do that in an economical way that’s not 
confusing and that will actually sell?” 

And then are the “newer” questions, 
he says, the ones that have to do with 
electronic form and what it means to 
represent literary text on the Internet: 
“How do we make decisions about 
what should be given democratic 
access to?” and “What makes for an 
‘authoritative’ edition?” 


In addressing the latter, 
Cohen says, scholars disagree 
about whether an electronic 
text can be referred to with 
the same degree of authority 
as a printed one. “We feel 
better making a citation, we feel more 
sure that the information is accurate, 
if we get it out of a print text. Why is 
that? You know, there was a day when 
a personal authority was always better. 
If you said you found your information 
in a book, people would be skeptical. 
But if you could say, ‘Erasmus told me 
so’—now that carried some weight.” 


Prerequisites 
one 


Readings 
Michel Foucault, “What Is an Author?” 


Jorge Luis Borges, “Pierre Menard, 
Author of the Quixote” 


TS. Eliot, “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” 


Fredson Bowers, “Some Principles for 
Scholarly Editions of 19th Century 
American Authors” 


Roland Barthes, “From Work to Text” 


Jerome McGann, “Radiant Textuality, The 
Black Riders, Endnote: What is Text?” 










equivalent of developing an embolism. 
)Deeper roots, which are better protected 
from such demands, can have larger diame- 
\ters and thinner walls to maximize the con- 


duit size and enhance water flow. 

“The data are interesting because they show 
that the same individual plant can adjust its 
anatomy and physiology to maximize water 


Assignments 
Collaborative produc- 
tion of a digital edi- 
tion of volume four 
of With Walt Whitman 
and Camden 


Brief in-class assignments 


One 8-10 page essay due at 
semester's end 


No tests or final exam 


Professor 

Matt Cohen grew up in Murray, 
Kentucky, a small town in the western 
part of the state. His interest in com- 
puters began in middle school and 
was fueled, he says, by a summer at 
Duke’s Talent Identification Program, 
where, for the first time, he learned 
programming languages. He majored in 
history and minored in Spanish at 
Oberlin College, and went on to earn 
his Ph.D. in American studies at the 
College of William and Mary. In 1995, 
he joined the Walt Whitman Archive 
as a technical assistant and in 2002 


was made lead editor on the Traubel 


project, a job, he says, that involves 
“a lot of thinking and theorizing 
about authorship, publication, and 


the physical text.” 


transport deep underground, where the plant 
is less likely to experience drought or freezing 
conditions, which cause cavitation,” he says. 

















= Geoffrey S. Ginsburg, whose research 
concentrates on the new field of personal- 
jized medicine, is the new director of the 
Center for Genomic Medicine. He earned 
his M.D. and Ph.D. at Boston University and 
jhas been a member of the Harvard Medical 
School faculty since 1990. In his new posi- 
tion, he will direct efforts to develop new ap- 
proaches that will use genetic data to tailor 
preventive health-care plans for individual 
patients, a key part of Duke’s larger effort to 
promote a new era of personalized medicine. 





= The Duke Bar Association has been 
named the top law-school student govern- 
ment in the country by the American Bar 


Association. DBA’s receipt of the 2004 Na- 
tional Achievement Award was announced 
at the ABA’s annual meeting in August, and 
was based on the law-school association’s 
leadership, programs within and without the 
law school, and interactions with students, 
faculty members, administrators, and legal 
and non-legal communities. 


2) Katharine T. Bartlett, dean of Duke’s 
law school since 2000, has been reappointed 
to a second five-year term. The A. Kenneth 
Pye Professor of law, she has been a full-time 
member of the law-school faculty since 1983. 
The school is in the midst of a $20-million 
fund-raising program for various construc- 


tion projects, including expanded and up- 
dated classrooms, a new building facade and 
landscaped gardens, and a 25,000-square- 
foot addition to accommodate faculty of- 
fices, clinics, interdisciplinary centers, and 
law journals. 


= Ellen Medearis is the new executive 
director of university development, where 
she will manage a staff of nearly 100, includ- 
ing the offices of the annual fund, communi- 
cations and donor relations, corporate and 
foundation relations, development services, 
gift planning, and leadership and major gifts. 
She was director of leadership and major gifts 
during the $2.36 billion Campaign for Duke. 
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Survival Skills 


ana Abdeljalil, a twenty-six-year-old, 
fine-featured graduate student in com- 
mon law at the Faculty of Legal, Po- 
litical, and Social Sciences in Tunis, 
‘Tunisia, had five minutes to make her presen- 
tation. She stood before the class in the Fu- 
qua School of Business, poised to perform. “I 
rehearsed in the mirror many times,” she said 
later from her room in the Washington Duke 
Inn, home, for the month of August, to all 
twenty-two participants in Fuqua’s internship 
program for Middle Eastern businesswomen. 

The monthlong, intensive program, a Duke, 
Emory University, and U.S. Department of 
State collaboration, is designed to prepare 
the women for internships with Fortune 500 
companies in the U.S. to which they are as- 
signed. A presentation of her company to the 
class was among the first, and most stress- 
inducing, of the group’s assignments. 

“At five minutes, I cut you off,” Mark Brown, 
director of Fuqua’s Management Communi- 
cations Center, told the class. “Five minutes. 
Time is money!” If so, said Abdeljalil, she 
would gladly exchange her dollars. In ten tries, 
she’d yet to keep the speech under five min- 
utes in English, her third language (of five). 
Brown had stressed to the class the impor- 
tance of time in American corporate culture. 
“Things move very quickly,” he said. “You 
might be in a meeting, and the boss might 
say to you, “Tell us about your project.’ You 
might have five minutes. Or three minutes. Or 
just one. You never know. So you have to be 
able to make your points quickly and clearly.” 

The “clearly” part, Abdeljalil knew, was 
every bit as important as the “quickly” part. 
To do this, you needed a “road map,” as Brown. 
called it, a way of guiding your listener along. 
And you needed to make a connection with 
your audience; you had to give them some- 
thing with which they could identify. For 
instance, you might, like Samayah Al-Jassim, 
a Kuwaiti presenting on Lucent Technol- 
ogies, “connect” by asking a question: “Who 
here is interested in cheap international 
phone calls?” Or you might conjure up a 
recognizable image, like Rabab Al-Lawati, a 
Lebanese woman interning at Nike. “You 
know the ‘swoosh,’ no? Do you want to know 
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the story behind it? Good, I will tell you.” 

Everyone knew the swoosh, of course, but 
who knew Coudert Brothers LLP the law firm 
where Abdeljalil would be working? “This 
was maybe a problem, I thought,” Abdeljalil 
said. But she had an answer. To a rapt audi- 
ence she recounted the unusual history of 
the Coudert brothers themselves, sons of the 
great patriarch Charles Coudert, who, after 
failing in an attempt to oust Napoleon, nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine and emigrated 
to New York. “This year, Coudert Brothers is 
celebrating its 150th anniversary,” said Ab- 
deljalil. “Why? Because they are survivors!” 

Applause filled the room. Without in- 
tending to, Abdeljalil had made the connec- 
tion. Everyone in class, it seemed, was a sur- 
vivor, too. “I’m a survivor and a competitor,” 
said Al-Jassim, a sales planning officer at 
MTC Vodafone in Kuwait, as she extended 
her business card. “I want a competitive ad- 
vantage. That is why I’m here.” 

For others, survival had a more literal mean- 
ing. “I have been through three wars, first 
when I was five years old, second when I was 
fifteen, third now,” said Saba Al-Khudairy, a 
twenty-eight-year-old Iraqi from Baghdad. 
“In spite of all that, I completed my high 
school with very good marks and then stud- 
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Middle-Eastern managers: Al- Lawati, from Lebanon, 
a Nike intern, above; Al-Jassim, from Kuwait, left, Al- 
Khudairy, from Iraq, and Abdeljalil, from Tunisia 


ied computer engineering at university when 
[there] were sanctions on my country: no 
books, no materials, no Internet. I did not let 
anything beat me. I got up when | fell down.” 

One day in April, during her lunch break 
at the Ministry of Industry in downtown Bagh- 
dad, where she worked as an information sys- 
tems manager, Al-Khudairy was reading Al- 
Sabah, one of the many newspapers to spring 
up in the wake of Saddam’s removal, when 
she came across an ad for the program. “I 
said to my friend, “That's me!’” she recalled. “I 
applied, but I didn’t have much hope for it.” 
Weeks later, Al-Khudairy received a phone 
call from AMIDEAST, a nonprofit group 
sponsoring the program, asking her to come 
to an interview at the Convention Center in 
the heavily-guarded Green Zone. 

“T was scared to go there. There are bombs 
all the time for that place. And if anyone 
will know I am going to work for American 
company, it will be bad for the family. Some 
of my friends said, ‘You are going to work for 
the Americans? What are you doing?’ But I 
have to try anyway.” 

Al-Khudairy spoke in a high-pitched, soft 
voice, nearly a whisper, as though concerned 
that someone would overhear the conversa- 
tion. “First, I went to Babylon Hotel to take 
the TOEFL test. The next day, I went to 
Convention Center. I had to pass seven se- 
curity checks. Then, I met two nice people 
who asked me why I think I am so special 
that I should be admitted to this program, 
which has such a long queue of applicants. I 
said, ‘Well, I am the most ambitious.’ ” 

—Patrick Adams 


school. She’d had it reconstructed 








he sound of women’s sports is all too 
frequently the sound of the ACL (an- 
terior cruciate ligament) tear: a quick, 
loud pop that silences crowds and stops 
play and echoes in the heads of injured play- 
ers. “I can still hear it. | remember thinking, 
Yep, that’s it,” says Caitlin Howe, a guard on 
the Duke women’s basketball team. “And 
then I fell on the floor.” Howe, a junior, has 
heard the sound more than most. She has 
repeatedly torn the ACL in her right knee— 
three times in four years—and repeatedly 
come back to play on it. 
“T know way too much about knees,” says 
Howe. She describes her third and biggest 


surgery. “They took three different pieces of 


tissue—some of my patella, some hamstring, 
and a cadaver ligament—and braided them 
all together. So I basically have three where | 
use to have one.” Howe plans to play this 
season, having rehabbed since March. “I’ve 
never even considered stopping.” 

Howe’s attitude is a sign of the times. 
These days, of the 250,000 or so people who 


| tear their ACLs every year, many can expect 
| to return to their previous level of play. But it 

wasn't so long ago, says Allison Toth M.D. 94, 
| an orthopedic surgeon and head of Duke’s 
) Women’s Sports Medicine Program, that a 


loud pop on the field or the court was almost 


| always the sound of a career ending. 


“Twenty years ago, odds were you didn’t 


) come back from an ACL tear. The surgeries 


weren't even performed until the late Seven- 
ties.” A former player herself, a guard on 


| Yale’s women’s team, Toth remembers when 


teammates went down and never came back. 
“T had one teammate who was one of the best 
players to come out of Kentucky, and she 
had torn her ACL her senior year of high 
at that 
time, they would do an extra-articular re- 





construction, essentially just tightening up 


tissues outside the knee, and hoping that 
was enough. Frequently, it wasn’t. She tried 
to play, but it kept hurting her. So she had to 
quit. It was discouraging to watch that.” 
Now, for the majority of athletes Toth treats, 
she doesn’t have to. The surgery has come a 
long way in twenty years. “When I was playing 


Jon Gardiner 


in the mid-Eighties, the techniques were a 
bit less sound. They would make these huge 
incisions on the knee. And they didn’t know 
how to position the graft anatomically. But 
now we have better instruments, and we know 
much more than we used to. The re-tear rate 


is down to between 3 and 8 percent.” 
According to the American Association 
of Orthopedic Surgeons, female athletes are 


seven times more likely than males to injure 
the ACL. The causes and the best methods 
of prevention aren’t completely understood. 





Pheories abound—a hamstring-quadriceps 
strength imbalance and a weakening in the 
ligaments during menstruation, among others 

and an athlete like Howe, who rehabbed 
for months only to re-tear the ligament in 
her first game back, would have good reason 
to doubt the efficacy of prescribed regimens. 
“The second time was the hardest for me,” 
she recalls. Two minutes into the first game 
of her senior year, Howe had just scored the 
2,000th point of her high-school career. 
“They stopped the game and everyone came 
out to give me a hug. And then on the next 
play, I was driving to the basket, and it just 
gave out. I cried and cursed and was slapping 
the floor. Not from the pain—it didn’t hurt 
that bad. But it was like, ‘What is wrong with 
my knee that this keeps happening? I really, 
really want to figure this out.’ ” 

Toth does, too. That’s one reason she be- 
came an orthopedic surgeon. In 2001, fresh 
out of a residency at the New York Hospital 
for Special Surgery, where she assisted train- 
ers working with the New York Giants, she 
was named director of Duke’s newly created 
Women’s Sports Medicine Program, only the 
second of its kind in the country. 

That year, Toth put together a study to 
test whether training female high-school 
athletes to jump safely would decrease their 
rate of injury. “It did significantly,” she says. 
“Women tend to avoid bending their knees 
and hips when they land, so they land very 
stiff, and that puts a lot of stress on the ACL, 
whereas men really cushion the landing. And, 
actually, girls jump well in pre-adolescence. 
So it’s probably some anatomical change at 
puberty that influences those biomechanics. 
They probably land stiffly to compensate for 
the way their pelvis is tilted. But you can 
train that out. A lot of our women’s teams at 
Duke are using this program now. Just twenty 
minutes a day, three times a week.” 

Toth acknowledges, though, that despite the 
findings, there is no sure fix. “Lacrosse is as 
faithful to the training program as any team. 
And still, they had four tears in one season. I 
think it probably has a lot to do with the sur- 
face they play on, the turf. But it doesn’t 
mean we’re not going to keep trying.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Is It Party Time? 


As the presidential campaign season 
comes to a Close, John Aldrich, 
Pfizer-Pratt University Professor of 
political science and the co-author 
of a series of hooks examining every 
presidential and midterm election 
since 1980, comments on party 
participation in the polarized 2000s. 


What is the current role of political parties and 
how does that contrast with previous decades? 


In the 1990s, the parties became increas- 
ingly nationalized in their collection of 
money and in their ability to fund cam- 
paigns. We can finally say that, in the 
1990s, for the first time, we had really 
national parties rather than a whole lot 
of state and local parties who came 
together every three or four years. And 
this is due to the increasing role of the 
national committees—the national con- 
gressional and senatorial campaign com- 
mittees and so forth—in not just raising 
their own money but in orchestrating so- 
called soft money. 

This decade, particularly with the com- 
ing of McCain-Feingold’s law [which 
bans “soft money” campaign contribu- 
tions to the national parties and raises 
the limit on “hard money” contributions 
from individuals] and its upholding by 
the Supreme Court, has raised serious 
questions about exactly what’s going to 
happen with that. This campaign is the 
first one being fully conducted under 
those provisions. So the 2000s, in terms 
of the role of the national parties and 
campaign finance, is going to be a decade 
of experiments. 

Not only are the parties experimenting, 
but so is the Federal Election Commission 
as to what it’s going to allow and not al- 
low. When the last campaign finance laws 
were passed, between 1972 and 1976, it 
took the FEC ten years to figure out the 
best responses to it. The original laws 


were Watergate-inspired. Financing became 
part of the controversy. There was a woman 
who actually ended up going public with 

her complaints about the Nixon administra- 
tion—that she gave a million dollars and all 
she got was this crummy embassy on some 
Caribbean island and not in Europe. (Hey, 
sounds good to me.) 

In any event, in 1974, the big campaign- 
finance laws were passed, which provided 
for federal funding of primary-season cam- 
paigns. The candidates have outgrown this 
now, but for a long time it was important. It 
also created the soft-money loopholes for 
party-building purposes. And it really 
worked; it built the parties. The idea was 
that the candidates were too unimportant 
and the parties were too important, and 
they were trying to strike a new balance. 

So now political parties have become 
much more important than they used to be, 
in part because this need for funding has 
helped to increase the polarization of mem- 
bers of Congress. Now you can actually tell 
Republican candidates from Democratic 
candidates. The party label has become 
much more meaningful. And so, in the elec 
torate, people respond to it, and they tend 
to vote along party lines much more fre- 
quently than, say, thirty years ago. 





















What happened in the mid-Nineties that made 


for a more polarized electorate? 


One of the big structural changes was the 
nature of the South, which was a conserva- 
tive part of the Democratic coalition becaus 
there was no Republican Party in the Sout 
And the development of the Republican 
Party in the South hit a full articulation in 
1996. They were able to get the last part 
of the conservative Democrats to principal 
ly become Republicans. This was true with 
the electorate as well as at the national 
level. And so that was a large part of the 
polarization of the electorate—this consis- 
tency of separation between the two partie 
at the elite candidate office. But part of 
it, too, is that the media reinforced that. 
Talk radio and television news, relatively 
new phenomena at the time, begin to fan 


the fire. 








| Wiens 
| Do the parties perpetuate this polarization? 


Well, somewhat—but it’s really individual 
candidates and their constituents. For exam- 

ple, in 1998, with the impeachment of Bill 

| Clinton, it seemed that the Republicans were, 
on net, harming themselves by forcing the 
issue in the House and making it go to the 

| Senate, because they were doomed to fail. 
So many of the House Republicans who were 
strongly in favor of going after Clinton weren't 


Aldrich: “Now you can actually re Republ cart 
candidates from Democratic candidates” ’ 


Poy 





doing so for personal reasons but because their 
constituencies had been packed with conser- 
vative Republicans who demanded [it]. Had 
they not done so, they would have been vul- 

nerable to challenge in the primaries in 2000. 


Is a presidential candidate’s message dictated by 
the electorate or by internal party forces? 


In many respects, it’s not very different, 
because it’s the message that candidates 


Les Todd 


gravitate to by nature of having to appeal 
to the electorate and then to one another 
to form majorities in Congress. The process 
differs in detail from party-machine days 

to now, but it’s essentially, What do you 
need to win majorities in the electorate 
and in Congress? That’s the real driving 
force here. 


As the public becomes more polarized, has its 
trust in government increased or declined? 


It certainly hasn’t perked up. It may have 
leveled off. But there’s a larger social phe- 
nomenon of withdrawal from national insti- 
tutions generally—news media, the church, 
the military, all kinds of things—and that’s 
true both in the United States and in 
Europe. And the government is part of it. It 
may be that the government is the leading 
edge in many places, including the U.S. 
Declining trust in the government hap- 
pened early in the U.S. and, every once in a 
while, there’s a little bit of an upturn. There 
was in the first years of the Reagan adminis- 
tration. But then it slumps back. It can’t go 
too much lower, though, because you can’t 
go below zero. 


What is the significance of this election in shap- 
ing the next political decade? 


The key, it seems to me, is whether the 
Republicans can establish a large enough 
majority where you can safely declare it a 
“Republican era.” And if that’s the case, 
then the judiciary—and particularly the 
Supreme Court—won't be far behind. So, as 
long as it stays close to the edge of a very 
small majority for the Republicans, then a 
whole society is sort of willing to rally 
around it. But if it becomes like the New 
Deal, an established solid working majority, 
then it’s going to have consequences that 
are going to last for decades. You know, 
some time the Supreme Court justices are 
going to have to start retiring. Or they’ll be 
retired by the grace of God. So, the day is 
coming. And if there’s a solid Republican 
majority, they'll be able to get their kinds of 
justices in. 


—Interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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A CONNECTICiES 
YANKEE IN 
DUKE’S COURT 
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hen you enter Yale’s 
Sterling Memorial Li- 
brary, you come across 


constant reminders of 


ancient wisdom and 
treasured tradition: a 
painting of Alma Mater surrounded by alle- 


gorical figures that represent the areas of 


learning, stone carvings with images of stu- 
dents and scholars, decorative window panes 
inspired by great literary works, and rows 
and rows of card catalogues that long ago 
should have been supplanted by searches in 
cyberspace. 

Shift to Duke’s Perkins Library. There, 
things are being broken apart and made anew. 
Late this summer, a faculty member was heard 
to complain that he found it impossible to 
work on the lower levels. He was confronting 
the atmospheric upheaval of jack hammer- 
ing—a particularly noisy part of the process 
of constructing a Perkins addition. 

This is, in a sense, the journey of Richard 
H. Brodhead, who became Duke’s president 
in July after forty years at Yale as a student, 
faculty member, and administrator. Brodhead 
seems intrigued by a certain youthful exu- 
berance that’s basic to Duke’s makeup. It’s 
not an idea that he invented, he’s quick to 
say. It’s how he has perceived Duke talking 
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By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


i restless intellect applies his administrative acumen 
a yOung University’s “outrageous ambitions.” 


about itself. “It took me a little while to un- 
derstand what that meant. The whole point 
is, it doesn’t have anything to do with the 
chronological age of the university. It has to 
do, instead, with the way Duke does business 
and the way Duke faces challenges. You could 
use many, many positive adjectives to de- 
scribe Yale. But the word ‘young’ would not 
appear on the list.” 

From his first exposure to Duke, he found 
the campus “so beautiful in a traditional way,” 
he told a press conference last December, 
when he was named to the presidency. “But 
what I really loved was the coexistence of 
tradition and heady forward progress: all 

those cranes towering over the Gothic build- 
ings, saying that the building phase at Duke 
is something of the present and future, not 
just the past.” 

So when Brodhead, a restless intellect, 
meets Duke, he finds a campus possessed of 
a restless energy—an energy that fuels a 
stant process of rethinking, retooling, rein- 
venting. Brodhead, the product of a university 
that has already marked its tercentennial, 
may have found a perfect match in Duke. 

In the months immediately following the 
December announcement, he visited Duke 
almost weekly to sharpen his sense of the 
place and its people. Since taking office, he 
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Perfect fit: receiving chain of office from University Marshal Richard White, left, and trustee chair Peter Nicho 


has been a relentless campus force. In his 
first days on the job, he joined a gathering of 
student boosters of Mike Krzyzewski as the 
men’s basketball coach was being wooed by 
the Los Angeles Lakers. Weeks later, he stoc yd 
up for the university’s tradition of open de- 
bate as plans were announced for a controver- 
sial Palestinian-rights conference on cam- 
pus. At a welcoming reception for the new 
Nasher Museum director, Kimerly Rorschach, 
he talked about how the museum will be re- 


rheumatology and immunology, refers to 
Brodhead’s eloquence, warmth, and “infec- 
tious enthusiasm.” Allen, who was a member 
of the presidential search committee, adds, 
“He displays excitement, genuine intellectu- 
al curiosity, a wry sense of humor, and a 
friendly and open style. He is well on his way 
to endearing himself to students, alumni, 
staff, faculty, and parents.” 

At Yale, Brodhead received his bachelor’s 
degree summa cum laude and with excep- 


Brodhead “has an amazingly synthetic and 


analytic mind,” says a former Yale colleague. “But 


it’s also the case that he is a warm and genuine 
and empathetic human being.” 


imagined and not just relocated. As the 
semester was starting, he told freshmen, in a 


convocation address, that a community of 
mutual respect shouldn’t imply “a world of 


self-neutralized convictions and watered- 
down consensus.” He welcomed graduate 
students with a message to balance the quest 
for specialized expertise with an interest in the 
larger field of “humanly interesting things.” 
The chair of the faculty’s Academic Coun- 
cil, Nancy Allen, a professor of medicine and 
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tional distinction in English in 1968. Two 
years later, he earned a master’s and, then, in 
1972, a Ph.D. in English. As a graduate stu- 
dent, he decided to become an Americanist, 
with a particular interest in Hawthorne and 
Whitman. At the time, he recalls, “English 
literature, and especially poetry, was in the 
ascendant, so the choice of American and 
fiction was, as one might say, a minor per- 
sonal rebellion.” 

That choice reflected a longstanding liter- 





ary passion. “There was just a sense that 
there was something endlessly fascinating 
and profound in those works,” he says. And 
while he’s worked vigorously in textual 
analysis, he continues to regard literature as 
“a repository of experiential wisdom, as well 
as invention and creativity.” 

Right after earning his Ph.D., Brodhead 
joined Yale’s faculty as an assistant professor 
of English. He was appointed professor in 
1985 and chaired the English department 
for five years before his selection, in 1993, as 
dean of Yale College. As dean, he had over- 
sight of undergraduate education and the 
faculty appointments process, with policy 
responsibilities in admissions, financial aid, 
student services, and student life. He was 
also, beginning in 1995, the A. Bartlett Gia- 
matti Professor of English; the endowed 
chair honors the former Yale president and 
commissioner of Major League Baseball. 

“T like this place,” Brodhead says of Yale, 
“because it’s a place where teaching is taken 
very seriously. I am first and foremost a 
teacher. I’ve become other things later on, 
too, but that’s the bedrock of me.” Even as 
an administrator, he has been a teacher. Ad- 
ministration, he once wrote, is “a temporary 
crossing over from the realm of education 
proper into the enabling realm of arrange- 
ment.” He arranged to teach and advise stu- 
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ynthia Degnan Brodhead seems to be living the 

advice of her husband, Richard H. Brodhead: 

Revel in the role of an intellectual risk taker. 

Brodhead, who is known as Cindy, grew up 

in Lockport, New York, and attended Syracuse University. She 
graduated in 1968, having majored in English literature, and 
enrolled in Yale’s graduate program in English. There she met 
Dick Brodhead, a fellow Ph.D. candidate. Years later, she 
recalled their courtship for the Yale Daily News: “His car was 
well known, it was a Volkswagen Bug convertible. It had a 
terrible problem starting, and since | couldn't drive stick, | 
had to push the car through the street while he drove.... But 
that’s when he knew | found him irresistible.” 

They were married in 1970, while he was still working on 
his dissertation. Having decided not to complete her own 
Ph.D., she began a stint as a book-manuscript editor at Yale 
University Press, then joined American Scientist, a journal 
associated with the scientific research society Sigma Xi. 
(Formerly based in New Haven, the society and its journal 
subsequently moved to Research Triangle Park.) 

The 1976-77 academic year, when she accompanied her 
husband on a sabbatical in England, was, for both of them, a 
time for self-renewal; she took the opportunity to rethink her 
professional course. That rethinking led her to law school at 
the University of Connecticut. Their son, Daniel, was born in 
her second year as a law student. 

She joined a New Haven firm that specialized in banking 
and commercial real-estate law. After a couple of years, she 
took a job as an in-house lawyer for a major public utility, 
then became an associate with Wiggin and Dana in New 
Haven, focusing on electric-utility issues. She held that posi- 
tion until moving to Durham this past summer. 

All this time, she and her husband were high-profile cam- 
pus figures. “One of the true delights of being at a university 
_ is that you are always dealing with smart people,” she says. 

_ “When they turn out to be personally warm and fun to know, 
as well as giving you this intellectual excitement, what could 
be better than that?” 

Cindy Brodhead says she’s already 
encountered that warmth and intellec- 
tual excitement at Duke. This will be 
“a year of exploration,” she says. Part 
of that will be exploring a new geogra- 
phy. While she grew up, went to 
_ school, and worked in the North, she 
talks enthusiastically about 
_ Southerners’ strong sense of place 
_ and their pride in a distinctive identi- 
ty. And she has a complex campus to 
master. At Duke, she says, “I’m going 
| to be getting to know people. | want to 
- learn about the place, | want to see 
- what makes it run, what people love, 
| what they think could use improve- 

"| ment.” She says she and her husband 
"are looking forward to moving into the 
| renovated Hart House, on the edge of 
campus. “We both like feeling that 

we're in the thick of things,” she says. 

















Chris Hildreth 


Even as she gets into the thick of the campus and the 
region, she also is determined to be exploring options for 
herself. “My colleagues at the law firm all said, ‘You're so 
fortunate to be able to take time to figure out what you 
want to do’ Many of them thought that was an opportunity 
they would have loved. | need to see what’s required in the 
role of the president’s spouse. Obviously, historically it’s 
been done in different ways.” 

Eventually, she says, she does see a professional role for 
herself. “Possibly that will be law. But | have done that for a 
long time. It’s a gift to have this time to think that through.” 

Daniel Brodhead’s professional path has the same 
starting point as his mother’s—book publishing. Brodhead, 
who turned twenty-five just before inauguration weekend, is 
a marketing coordinator, specializing in trade books, for 
W.W. Norton & Company in New York. In an age of publish- 
ing houses that operate as offspring of conglomerates, 
Norton is unusual: It is independent and employee owned. 

His location in New York meant that he could take in 
last December's Duke-Texas game in Madison Square 
Garden. Just weeks earlier, he came to campus for the 
press conference announcing his father’s appointment to 
the presidency. Reflecting on those quite different events, 
he says he’s felt instantly welcomed into the Duke family. 

While he may be following his mother’s example profes- 
sionally, Daniel Brodhead followed his father’s example 
educationally and enrolled at Yale, from which he graduat- 
ed in 2001. He did a senior essay on Yosemite National 
Park and the origins of the land-preservation movement. 
Appropriate to his academic interest in environmental his- 
tory, he led several Yale freshman-orientation wilderness 
trips. He is also a sports enthusiast; at Yale, he played 
intramural squash, hockey, and Ultimate Frisbee. 

Although a history major, he also did a lot of coursework 
in English. Asked how tough a grader his father is, he 
demurs. “I never took a course with him,” he says. “So I’m 
not qualified to answer.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise 


Family pride: Daniel and Cindy Brodhead 





dents through most of his years in the Yale 
deanship; in all of those roles, he was widely 
seen as an energetic advocate for students. 

As dean, Brodhead oversaw areas that on 
most campuses, Duke included, are distrib- 
uted among several administrators. And he 
seems to have been everywhere, from author 
readings to sports events. 

Sports, of course, operate in a different 
context in Yale. The current shaper of that 
tradition occupies an office decorated with 
trophies, aerial views of Yale’s playing fields, 
and a Frederic Remington painting of a Yale- 
Princeton football match (Remington was 
Yale Class of 1898 and a football player). In 
that setting athletics director Tom Beckett 
talks about Yale stars drafted into the profes- 
sional ranks, a recent set of Yale Olympians, 
and four consecutive years of sold-out hock- 
ey games. The Brodheads lived so close to 
the Yale hockey rink that they could hear 
the rousing cheers every time Yale scored a 
goal, Beckett points out. “He’s an amazing 
fan. He will be the number-one fan of Duke 
athletics. That’s because he just loves to be 
there to support the activities that students 
are passionate about.” 

Brodhead was appointed to the deanship 
by Howard Lamar, who was acting president 
of Yale from 1992 to 1993. Lamar, a well- 
known historian of the American West and 
also a former dean of Yale College, had, early 
on, identified Brodhead as an up-and-comer. 
“He was, and is, an incredibly successful 
teacher, and so his classes were always large 
and popular. He’s one of the most eloquent 
lecturers and public speakers that Yale has 
known in several generations.” 

Even so, Yale had the reputation for not 
awarding tenure to its own graduates. Early 
in his career, Brodhead received offers of 
tenured positions at other universities. Lamar 
recalls that “he had received a splendid offer 
from elsewhere, and he came to see me, and 
we had a very frank talk. And I said that he 
must ride this one out. In fact, I believe I 
said, ‘One day you will be chairman of the 
English department,’ which expressed my own 
faith that he was going to get tenure and 
promotion. Well, he listened to that, I guess, 
because he stayed. And just within two years 
or so after that, he was on his way.” 

He was on his way to a chairmanship and 
then a deanship that put him in constant 
contact with other academic administrators. 
Susan Hockfield, a neuroscientist who is Yale’s 
provost, says Brodhead embodies two essen- 
tial Yale qualities—intellectual curiosity and 
intellectual generosity. “It is incredibly rare 
to run into someone on this campus who 
isn’t interested in learning about the thing 
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What bigger risk can a sane place run 
Every decade or so, as its heart strokes on, 
Than to rouse itself, shake its peaceful plumage— 
Flamboyant hoods and tasseled crests— 
And choose a new name, a new mind and body, 
To wing it onward, even upward, 
Should upward chance to be its course? 
And since our place, in its several homes, 
Is old as American places go, 
Though not yet bowed with the weight of wisdom 
That sometimes stiffens the necks of our forebears 
To the near northeast, what better fling 
For our old place to take today— 
Under whatever skies are swept above us 
By butterfly wings from the Beijing suburbs, 
Penguin flippers from the South Polar cap 
Or the Master of Skies whom we acknowledge 
On a bronze plaque poised in our literal midst 
But seldom read—what thing more hopeful 
Than to greet a man who's spent, till now, 
Almost a whole life in a still riper place 
A few hours north and two long centuries 
Older than we (any laggard listener 
Should here consider that half our leaders— 
Seven presidents from a roll of fourteen— 
Have ascended among us with hard-won credentials 
From Harvard, Yale, Princeton: four from Yale)? 
And since his degrees were each conferred 
By one of the oldest arms of the trivium— 
Rhetoric, the love and mastery of letters 
(The magical art of virtuous persuasion)— 
| add a brotherly pleasure to our welcome, 
The praise of a kinsman in the study and the class. 
Each of you knows, by now, his name. 
Have you yet, though, considered the tangled echoes 
That his forename sounds? 
Richard Third 
Was a gorgeous malignant toad stamped out 
On Bosworth Field by the first royal Tudor. 
Richard Second was a gorgeous poet 
Swamped by self-pity and Lord Bolingbroke. 
Ominous? Fear not. At ease. 


Though Shakespeare never managed to enshrine him, 
Let Richard First embody those strengths 
We implore today as we call the successor 
To a leader thanked for elegant force 
And named for Mozart's sister, Nannerl. 
Richard First was Lion-Hearted, Coeur de Leon, 
And while that title’s first echoes are fearsome, 
Recall the lion’s mythical strengths— 
Graceful power, devotion to its pride, 
Astounding brilliance as it plots its aims, 
Patience with its brood. 

So Richard First 
In our line of leaders, highest welcome 
To a beautiful place that’s grayer than many, 
Greener than some; that labors in its home— 
And the baffling world—for goodness. 

|, for instance (whiter than gray), 
Came here, a hoy, five decades ago 
And have loved it in all but a very few 
Of its manifestations through the full time since. 
What’s won my longest gratitude 
Is its sometimes brash but mainly brave 
Promise to grow from the inside out; 
Its early choice to follow our great benefactor’s 
Prime trait—a watchful magnanimity, 
Big-heartedness above all else. 
So you come now, only the fourth 
To hold this seat who was born outside 
The bleeding but durable treasure-hung walls 
Of the old Confederacy; and you come arrayed 
(As we have ample reason to know) 
In grace, devotion, brilliance, patience: 
Lion-hearted from the start. 
Begin then, 

Chosen Richard, among us. 


—Reynolds Price 


Price ’55, James B. Duke Professor of English, wrote 
“A Glad Welcome” in honor of President Brodhead 
and read it as part of the inauguration ceremony. 

© 2004 by Reynolds Price 


that you're thinking about deeply.” The Yale 
culture, she says, values “an appreciation on 
each person’s part that we are all simultane- 
ously teachers and students. It leads to a 
kind of pedagogy in normal conversation.” 
(Hockfield, like Brodhead, will be learning 
about a new campus: In August, she was 
named president of M.I.T. Her predecessor 
as Yale’s provost is now vice chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. Yale is clearly 
continuing its historical role of nurturing 
future educational leaders.) 

One outgrowth of that Yale culture was the 
“Report on Yale College Education,” issued 
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in the spring of 2003. It was the culmination 
of a year-and-a-half self-study, the most ex- 
tensive review of Yale’s undergraduate aca- 
demic program in at least three decades. 
Brodhead chaired the self-study committee 
and wrote the final report, which included a 
new look at science for nonscientists, an 
effort to broaden international experience 
and integrate it better with the curriculum, 
a call to increase opportunities for the study 
of the arts, and proposed reforms to under- 
graduate advising. Hockfield calls the report 
a demonstration of Brodhead’s knack for 
consensus building, not just consensus gath- 


ering. “He’s just remarkable at being able to 
persuade people to go in a direction they might 
not have seen,” she says. Such persuasive 
qualities, in her view, come from a combina- 
tion of impressive interpersonal skills and an 
obvious “striving for academic excellence.” 
Now Brodhead’s old deanship is in the 
hands of another longtime Yale presence, 
Peter Salovey, who had been dean of the 
graduate school. Says Salovey of his col- 
league, “Dick is someone who is able to 
articulate the mission of the college, and in 
many ways the mission of the university, as 
clearly as anyone can on this campus. Both 
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the clarity of his thinking and his eloquence 
remind us on an ongoing basis why we do 
what we do.” 

A former chair of Yale’s psychology depart- 
ment, Salovey is known for originating the 
concept of “emotional intelligence,” which 
involves, among other things, the ability to 
use emotions to motivate oneself and oth- 
ers. “Dick is one of the most emotionally in- 
telligent people I know,” he says. “He has an 
amazingly synthetic and analytic mind. And 
it goes without saying that he’s an inspiring 
orator. But it’s also the case that he is a warm 
and genuine and empathetic human being 
who very much cares about what’s on the 
minds of other people and the feelings of 
other people. He makes connections with peo- 
ple. And he does that, I think, by listening 
and by genuinely appreciating on an emo- 
tional level what it is that makes people tick.” 

Salovey talks about Brodhead’s rallying 
the Yale community last year after several 
students were killed in a car accident. “He 


_ Wer) 4 


| brought the undergraduates together in the 
_ gym, and he just looked at them and said, ‘In 


all my years at Yale, this is the darkest day I 


can remember.’ It was clear that he was feel- 


| 
| 
| 





ing much of what they were feeling. And it 
was comforting to the students to see that 


this was a difficult situation for their dean, 


that he was trying to do the best he could, 
and that they should, too. He was reaching 
out to other people, and they should reach 
out, too.” 

Salovey says that Brodhead will relish suc- 
ceeding a Duke leader whose term was widely 
considered a success. The Duke presidency 


Chris Hildreth 


of Nannerl O. Keohane coincided with Brod- 
head’s Yale deanship. “Certainly, when things 
are awful, one is in a position to pick low- 
hanging fruit, fix a few things, and look 
quickly like a hero,” says Salovey. “But that’s 
a kind of superficial success. I think it’s actu- 
ally a gift to inherit a situation that is really 
good, so that you don’t have to spend huge 
amounts of time repairing damage and over- 
hauling something dysfunctional. It lets one 
take chances. It lets one imagine the future 
in an unfettered, unencumbered way. The 
reality is, good things transcend the particu- 
lar leader; everyone agrees they’re good 
things and is committed to keeping them. I 
think the challenge for Dick is saying, ‘Okay, 
what else? What else can we do?’ ” 


In the community: at kick-off for “Into the City” 
project that links students with local nonprofit 
groups, below left; with Watts nursing students at 
Duke’s Durham Regional Hospital, below 


uch ambitions to improve are fa- 
miliar to Yale’s president, Rich- 
ard Levin. An economist who 
also has done advanced study 
in politics and philosophy, Levin 
has led Yale in initiatives that 
have familiar resonance at Duke: major in- 
vestments in the community, which have 
helped erase the old image of New Haven as 
a down-and-out city; an “internationalized” 
curriculum, including greater numbers of 
foreign-born students and relationships with 
institutions overseas; an emphasis on building 
up the sciences, in terms of facilities, new 


hires, and curricular focus alike. Through all 
of that, Yale has continued to place under- 
graduate education at the core of its mission. 

Among their Yale colleagues, Levin and 
Brodhead were known to be close partners in 
leadership. Levin points out that the two of 
them have been on roughly the same track. 
They were born ten days apart, in 1947. 
They both went to graduate school at Yale, 
joined the faculty there in the early Seven- 
ties, and became department chairs about a 
decade later. “And so we’ve kind of grown 
up together on the faculty.” 

“Dick is an overwhelming public pres- 
ence,” Levin says. “He’s one of the greatest 
speakers you'll ever hear. I’m less the public 
speaker, more the problem solver, a behind- 
the-scenes kind of person. But I think those 
strengths have tended to complement one 
another pretty effectively. And I think we 
have shared values. If you read our addresses 
to the freshmen side by side, you'll find that 
the styles are very different, but the con- 





tent—the message—is very similar. We both 
believe that students should be pushed to ex- 
plore, think for themselves, try new things, to 
not worry too much about competitive suc- 
cess, but to be open to change and new ideas.” 

At Yale, Brodhead was steeped in the sorts 
of activities—student services, residential 
life, admissions, alumni relations, fund rais- 
ing—that underpin an institution, Levin 
says. As he was going through the Duke 
search process, Brodhead looked to Levin as 
an adviser. “I think it was a hard decision,” 
Levin says, “not because he had much hesi- 
tancy about Duke being an attractive place. 
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Jimmie Smith, from 
Duke’s electrical shop, 
greets the president 
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He was very much attracted to it. I think the 


hard part of the decision was letting go of 
| gf 


Yale. I mean, it’s been his life for his entire 
adulthood.” 

Duke appeals to Brodhead, Levin suggests, 
in part because the Yale curriculum review 
seemed an appropriate culminating point. 
More than that, Duke brings an intellectual 
challenge; for Brodhead, it’s something new 
to master. “Duke is not another Ivy League 
school. And I think the idea that Duke was 
less familiar in some ways made it attractive 
to him,” Levin says. “I think he’s approach- 
ing this in the spirit that he demands of our 
freshmen every year. That is, he’s thinking 
that he should be wide open to the newness 
of the experience, that he should try to 
absorb it and appreciate it.” 

As Brodhead absorbed Yale’s culture, he 
helped set the appropriate tone for the cam- 
pus, according to another colleague and a 
scholar of American religion, Jon Butler. 
Brodhead, he says, “has a sense of the whole,” 
and particularly the importance of teaching 
and the intellectual growth of students. 
Formerly chair of the history department, 
the university’s largest department, Butler is 
succeeding Peter Salovey as dean of the 
graduate school. “It isn’t that Dick is a paci- 
fier. It’s that he has a capacity to speak to the 
larger purposes that a university serves. I 
think people have always found his judg- 
ment to be, first of all, trustworthy, and sec- 
ondly, astute. In the end, what comes into 
play is that people trust him. Maybe they’re 
not sure they really want to do something, 
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but they’ll do it because of the process that 
Dick has led.” 
“Everything he’s done at Yale—as a pro- 


fessor, as a chair of a department, as dean of 
Yale College—has been directed toward in- 
tellectual growth, whether it’s personal or in 
his department or in the college as a whole,” 
Butler adds. “He could have kept writing on 
Hawthorne and Melville, and to great ef- 
fect, I’m sure. But he’d always suggest that 
people try new things, and he was always 
trying new things.” In his scholarship, Brod- 
head has never been “plowing the same 
eround over and over again.” 

That’s a scholarly assessment validated by 
the current chair of the English department, 
Ruth Yeazell, who is beginning her four- 
teenth year at Yale. “He’s legendary as a lec- 
turer,” she says of Brodhead. “Anyone who 
hears him lecture would know, instanta- 
neously, why. And when I first came to this 
department, he probably was the person 
with the single largest number of graduate 
students working with him. A little bit of 
that has to do with the field, with people 
being interested in nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can literature. But a lot of it had to do with 
Dick’s powers as a teacher and his respon- 
siveness to students.” 

As department chair, Brodhead kept up 
Yale’s “very strong collective sense of our 
devotion to literature at the core,” Yeazell 
says. “That may seem banal and obvious— 
what else can an English department be?” 
But other departments, she says, have suf- 
fered from identity crises. (Brodhead led an 





external review of Duke’s English depart- 
ment in the 1980s; among other things, the 
review led to a tightening of requirements for 
eraduation.) 

According to Yeazell, Brodhead has re- 
mained faithful to the tradition of close read- 
ing—the detailed analysis of texts—while 
“moving out to larger cultural and historical 
contexts.” He has also “worked back and 
forth between unquestionably canonical writ- 
ers and writers who have only more recently 
been discovered or rediscovered,” she says. 

Brodhead’s 1986 book, The School of Haw- 
thorne, is an ambitious effort to discover the 
historical and cultural context behind liter- 
ary works. His aim is to “establish the cen- 
trality of Hawthorne to a line of writers vir- 
tually unbroken from his time into moderni- 
ty,” as he writes in the preface. “I understand 
the literary history of Hawthorne’s tradition 
to be inseparable from the history of how lit- 
erature itself has been organized as a cultur- 
al system in America.” The book goes on to 
explore the creation of literary establishments, 
how those literary establishments interpret 
the literary past, and how they contribute to 
literary careers. 

His interest in individual authors persists, 
but the range of authors included in his 
scholarly reach has grown considerably. He 
points to the cultural forces set in motion in 
the Sixties, especially the civil-rights and 
women’s movements, as having transformed 
his field—and his own scholarship. He has 
sought out the once-absent voices of wom- 
en, African Americans, Native Americans, 











Asian Americans, and others. One of his 
recent interests is Charles W. Chestnutt, the 
principal African-American author of the 
post-Civil War generation. Chesnutt grew up 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina; the two col- 
lections of his writings that Brodhead edited 
were published by Duke University Press. 
Brodhead’s enthusiasm for welcoming new 
insights into literary study—moderated by 
his concern for preserving standards—is 
highlighted in an essay published in the Yale 
Alumni Magazine just over a decade ago. In 
the essay, he celebrated “a widening of the 
field of knowledge” that comes from the pro- 
fession’s embrace of traditions across cultures. 
But he warned that a curriculum driven 
solely by an interest in inclusion could degen- 
erate into “high-minded tokenism” whereby 
literary values are diminished, could promote 
“a kind of romance of gender and ethnicity” 
that imposes absoluteness on group identi- 
ties, and could eliminate from consideration 
works of quality that defy ready-made cate- 
gories. The educational task, he concluded, 


Excerpts from the September 18 inaugural 
address of President Richard H. Brodhead 


This place has always had the character of a rising school. 
Duke could have leveled off in any number of inertial orbits 
but it never did. Instead, from generation to generation, 
it has been driven by the desire to be more than it has thus 
far succeeded in becoming, to push toward the limit 
of what a great school could be. Another striking trait, 
Duke’s extraordinary institutional plasticity, derives from 
this first. Much as it might admire what it had already 
become, Duke is a school that has been continually willing 
to remake itself in sometimes fairly drastic ways to the end 
of becoming better. 


This fall Duke freshmen read Tracy Kidder’s biography of 
Paul Farmer [’82], the humanitarian doctor in rural Haiti 


| and leader in the fight to secure the benefits of medical 
| research for the world’s poor. Paul Farmer went to Duke, 


but it might be truer to say that he became Paul Farmer by 


| going to Duke: This is where he found the calling we know 
) him by, through an unplanned convergence of experiences 
| in-class and out. I'd like every undergraduate to run the risk 
| of such self-discovery and self-enlargement by enrolling at 


Duke. Toward that end, we need to find more and more ways 
to include Duke students in the excitement of direct aca- 


| demic inquiry, and to make the whole of college life a maxi- 
| mally stimulating, growth-inducing experience. 


It does seem that a school of Duke’s character has special 


| opportunities to lead in certain crucial areas, one of which 


Jon Gardiner 


is to embrace multiculturalism while sub- 
jecting it to “the fullest possible exercise of 
intelligence, imagination, curiosity, and self 
criticism.” 

It was the elite Phillips Academy in And- 
over, Massachusetts, that first allowed Brod- 
head the full exercise of his intelligence, says 
Jock Reynolds, who was a year ahead of him 
there and now heads the Yale Art Gallery. 
(Brodhead was born in Dayton, Ohio. His 


Down the aisle: Brodhead’s 
ceremonial departure 


is global health. Duke medical researchers are already 
active from Tanzania to Singapore to Honduras and back to 
the Carolinas and are working on virtually every health 
challenge a growingly populous, growingly interdependent 
world will face.... In my dream, Duke would be the place 
where people from around the world come to learn and con- 
tribute to a growing understanding of our shared health 
future; and no student would leave without a deeper under- 
standing of this dimension of our common lot. 


[Ujniversities must do everything they can to mitigate the 
problem of cost for those who can’t pay the full fare, and to 
advertise the availability of aid to those who might miss 
such opportunities out of ignorance. This university admits 
undergraduates without regard to need and spends in 
excess of 40 million dollars a year meeting their financial 
need, and on my watch it will continue to do so. But the 
comparative youth that gives Duke enviable vigor does have 


parents moved to Fairfield, Connecticut, 
when he was six.) Brodhead graduated from 
Andover in 1964; in the fall of 1962, Time 
magazine put Andover’s headmaster on the 
cover, with a story on “Excellence and In- 
tensity in U.S. Prep Schools.” As the story 
put it, “From his squeaky-voiced arrival to 
his bass-toned departure, the Andover boy 
(or ‘man’) gets an exemplary education.” As 
an Andover student, Brodhead was “stu- 





a downside, namely that we lack the endowment older 
schools have accrued through time to meet this fundamen- 
tal need. Recruiting the support to assure that this school 
never closes its doors to a worthy applicant will be a proj- 
ect especially close to my heart. 


One thing that amazes and delights me every day | spend 
here is the way this school permits, even encourages, the 
crossing of intellectual boundaries. Duke has the same 
divisions by school and department as everywhere else, but 
at Duke these administrative conveniences have not hard- 
ened into the walls and barriers they form elsewhere. 
Faculty here are in conversation with people in a wide array 
of other fields, combining and recombining their expertise 
in compelling new compounds and conjunctions. 


For complete text: 


www.duke.edu/inauguration 
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dious, outgoing, with a wonderful wit and 
sense of humor,” Reynolds says. “And kind 

—as long as I've known Dick, he’s been a 
kind and considerate person. He never was 
the sort of person who wielded his consider- 
able intellect and academic accomplish- 
ments Over other people.” 

Andover gave Brodhead an early, in-depth 
exposure to the visual arts, says Reynolds, 
who, before his Yale directorship, headed 
Andover’s Addison Gallery. “Dick has had a 
great respect for what these collections at 
libraries and museums can do in the life of a 
student—in the lives of faculty members. So 
if you look, for example, at the curriculum 
report, it has very strong recommendations 
for expanding Yale’s already phenomenal 
commitment to the arts. I don’t think you 
could ask for a president more arts-friendly 
or more understanding of the role the arts 
can play in the university.” 

Yale in the Sixties was going through a 
period of rapid change under President King- 
man Brewster. If Brewster isn’t precisely a 
role model for Brodhead, he looms large as 
an exemplary educational leader. “He was a 
figure of courage and imagination,” Brodhead 
recalls. “He was willing to set new priorities 


he says. “I mean, he was on the cover of Time 
and Newsweek in the same week.” 

Brewster's Yale was a breeding ground for 
future leaders, including Howard Dean, Hil- 
lary Clinton, George Pataki, John Kerry, and 
George W. Bush. Bush, speaking at Yale’s 
2001 commencement, made a self-deprecat- 
ing reference to his Yale links with then- 
Dean Brodhead. “I remember him as a young 
scholar, a bright lad, a hard worker. We both 
put a lot of time in at the Sterling Library, in 
the reading room, where they have those big 
leather couches. We had a mutual under- 
standing—Dick wouldn’t read aloud, and I 
wouldn't snore.” 

That leaders-in-the-making roster reflects 
Brewster’s own sense of public duty, says 
Kabaservice. “Brewster, throughout the Six- 
ties, was telling undergraduates that it was 
right and proper for them to protest against 
authority if they thought it was unjust. But 
something else that he was telling them was 
that they needed to see themselves, even at 
that young age, as people with responsibili- 
ties. It was fine to protest against a system, 
but in some sense you had to try to keep the 
protest in the system.” 

Yale was increasing its enrollment of mi- 


Yale’s president says Brodhead came to 

Duke “in the spirit that he demands of our fresh- 
men every year,” believing “that he should 

be wide open to the newness of the experience.” 


and to defend them. He was a person who 
had a great human touch, who was interest- 
ed in students and faculty. He didn’t seek 
out national debate, but he didn’t shrink 
from it. And he carried it all off with an air 
of dignity and joy.” 

A close observer of the Yale scene, Geof- 
frey Kabaservice (Yale ’88), sees similarities 
between Brewster and Brodhead. Kabaser- 
vice is the author of a massive study of Brew- 
ster and his circle, The Guardians. “Brewster 
had an unfeigned interest in the person he 
was talking to,” he says. “He really did go into 
each conversation with every person believing 
that they were worth listening to and worth 
respecting. He was able to convey that kind 
of respect. And I do see that same charac- 
teristic in Dick Brodhead. I think that’s part 
of what made him such a popular dean at 
Yale.” Kabaservice wonders whether Brod- 
head will follow Brewster’s example of seiz- 
ing higher education’s bully pulpit. Brewster 
“really was a spokesman for higher educa- 
tion in a way that doesn’t exist right now,” 
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nority students, solidifying a policy of need- 
blind admissions (meaning that admissions 
decisions were made independent of appli- 
cants’ ability to afford tuition), and finding 
for the first time that public-school gradu- 
ates were outnumbering prep-school gradu- 
ates in the entering classes. “The class I was 
in was already the product of a kind of revo- 
lution,” Brodhead says. “And more revolu- 
tions were to come.” 

For his part, Kabaservice says that while 
the Sixties produced upheavals at Yale, as in 
the larger culture, there were plenty of posi- 
tive points—a willingness to question as- 
sumptions built into the college curriculum, 
a desire to inspire the nation to live up to its 
ideals. “Most of the people who were at Yale 
at that time weren’t wild-eyed radicals,” he 
says. “But at the same time, they were hardly 
impervious to what was taking place at Yale 
and beyond. Maybe they were destined to 
end up in three-piece suits. But that doesn’t 
mean that they left Yale the same kind of 
people they were when they entered.” 


tumultuous times 
shaped Brodhead’s values, 
says Steve Weisman, one of 
Brodhead'’s fellow English 
majors at Yale, now chief 
diplomatic correspondent 
for The New York Times. “He has this sense of 
civilization and society and the importance 
of understanding people who are from differ- 
ent backgrounds and have strongly different 
views. He believes a university has to be a 
place where everyone talks to each other and 
feels comfortable listening to each other.” 

Weisman talks about literary study at the 
time as a sort of intense intellectual battle— 
almost a sporting event. “If you presented a 
paper or even a thought in class, you had to be 
prepared to defend it,” he says. “This wasn’t 
just sitting around and discussing poetry in 
some gauzy way. You were putting out your 
own work and defending it. And Dick was as 
good as there was among the people I knew.” 

Talking about his own Yale studies, Brod- 
head refers to “brilliant and inspiring teach- 
ers. My whole life has been different as a re- 
sult of them.” But he can’t resist pondering 
opportunities not explored. “When I think 
of my college career, I got wonderful things 
out of it, but there are benefits I didn’t get, 
from being a little too reserved, a little too 
shy. Not shy about speaking, but shy about 
seizing opportunities. Shy about stepping 
forward to do something that might have 
been fun to do.” 

And so it’s become a kind of mantra for 
Brodhead that students should relish intel- 
lectual risk-taking. His addresses to Yale 
freshmen, some of which are collected in his 
latest book, The Good of This Place, fre- 
quently sound that theme. In one address, 
he talks about “an addiction to being good 
at things” as confining students to “the 
things you’re already good at—a sure route 
to self-limitation.” In another, he takes on 
an exaggerated attention to grades, saying, 
“T promise you that no one will say of you 
when you are forty, ‘He is strangely ignorant, 
but I hear he got good grades at Yale.’ ” In a 
third, he identifies an “expectation creep” 
that has raised “the pressure for high per- 
formance” and spread it “deep into the for- 
mer domain of play.” He advises, “As you 
construct your new life here, it would be 
well for you to remember that the goal of 
your activity is wisdom, not mere busyness, 
and to take pains to see what your involve- 
ments are teaching you.” 

At the Rainbow Café, a full-spectrum sand- 
wich shop that is popular with Yale students, 
Matt Ferraro, Yale 04, employs a long string 
of adjectives to define the former dean: 


hose 


“erudite, eloquent, thoughtful, charming.” 
As a senior last year, Ferraro wrote a profile 
of Brodhead for the Yale Herald, a student 
publication. He says he still thinks back to 
Brodhead’s address in his freshman year— 
those familiar Brodhead cadences, that fa- 
miliar call for intellectual risk-taking, which 
served to remind students “what we’re here 
to do.” Yale students, Ferraro says, saw him 
as their champion. Brodhead was so stu- 
dent-focused, as he puts it, that “he really 
did seem like he was one of us.” 

Two other students say that the classes 
they had with Brodhead were among their 
best at Yale. Luke Bronin, a 2001 Yale gradu- 
ate and later a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, is 
now a student at the Yale law school. David 
Noyola is a 2004 Yale graduate. 

Bronin took a seminar on the American 
Prophetic tradition, taught in the Brodhead 
home. The course represented an intellectual 
stretch for the students and professor alike, 
he says; it was built on readings from figures 
such as Joseph Smith, founder of the Mor- 
mon church, Hawthorne, and Martin Luther 
King Jr. It drew on literature, history, philos- 
ophy, and religion. Noyola studied Faulkner 
with Brodhead in a tailored, “directed read- 
ing” program. He was in awe of his profes- 
sor’s “rhetorical effortlessness,” he says. “I re- 
member him discussing Faulkner’s ‘Bourbon- 
soaked nihilism.’ It was just the perfect de- 
scription of Faulkner’s writing style.” 

“Yale’s only dining room” is the perfect de- 
scription for the Yale Commons. Four friends, 


all freshmen, are enjoying a late lunch. They ; 


joke that, after hearing of Brodhead’s eleva- 
tion to the Duke presidency, they avidly e- 
mailed their Duke friends with a common 
message: “Damn you, you're stealing our 


| Pa P 
dean!” One of them expresses her disap- 


pointment that he won't be speaking at their 
graduation. All of them mention a fabled 
episode: Brodhead and the Dance Dance 
Revolution (DDR) machine. 

The impetus for that episode came from 
David Edelman, now a Yale sophomore. At a 
residential-college dinner last year, Brodhead 
had asked Edelman what he did in his spare 


_ time. Edelman mentioned the DDR game, 


which requires players to follow dance moves 


shown ona screen by stepping on correspond- 
ing arrow pads. Players then move through a 
number of levels that increase in speed and 
difficulty. Brodhead evidently was intrigued; 


in his freshman-class address, he referred to 





“the formidable expertise developing in Bing- 
ham Hall in Dance Dance Revolution, not 
yet an accredited academic program.” Edel- 
man proceeded to invite Brodhead toa DDR 
demonstration, and then to invite his friends 


Jim Wallace 


receptio 


Blue Devil initiate: speaking at é 


to what he dubbed “the first annual DDR 
Faculty Invitational.” 

Brodhead and his wife, Cynthia, showed 
up for the demonstration, though, as Edel- 
man puts it, “Dean Brodhead doesn’t play 
DDR, he just supervises the playing.” That 
started a mentoring relationship, in which 
Brodhead helped guide Edelman on matters 
ranging from his interest in becoming a cam- 
pus tour guide to his push to carve out study 
space for undergraduates. 

“He always had a willingness to invest 
himself in things that maybe weren’t in his 
job description but that could improve the 
quality of life and the quality of education 
for undergraduates,” says Edelman. “He was 
relentlessly dedicated to making our lives 
better.” It might seem unusual for a student to 
celebrate a curriculum review, but Edelman 
sees it as Brodhead’s capstone achievement 
at Yale. 

“He worked absolutely tirelessly to make 
the Yale education everything people be- 
lieved it should be,” he says. “His expectations 
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for this place were always higher than any- 
one’s. He had faith in things that he was a 
part of, and that faith was contagious.” 

It was a crowd of older Yale students, grad- 
uating seniors, who listened in late May to 
Brodhead’s baccalaureate address, his final 
speech as dean of Yale College. The speech 
was meant to comfort them in their choices 
and to provoke them into becoming citizens 
of the world. “When you came ashore at your 
last terra incognita, you may have felt at a 
loss, but then something kicked in—some 
mix of courage, spirit, curiosity, and desire— 
that helped you go forward to meet this un- 
known place, engage its challenges, and make 
it your own,” he told them. Stepping out be- 
yond familiar confines will bring anxiety, he 
said. Yet that is the only way to grow, the 
only way to make a difference and thereby 
to make a life. 

It was a powerful baccalaureate charge. 
And, in a sense, it was the departing Yale 
dean’s charge to the new president of Duke 
University. a 
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this fall, it commemorates a hundred years of a 
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WH. 0, A. TOMPRINS, OF CHARLOTTE 


to Trinity Students 


The Chronicle predates Duke University and, ~ 


ominent 8. C. Business Mao Speaks: 








publishing. In.its news coverage and commentary, 


as an independent corporation) has provided.a: 
window into changes on campus—and in the: 
wider culture. It has also served as a launching pad 
for innumerable professional journalists. (It’s:not 


just a longtime Duke cliché but also a demonstra- 


ble fact that The Chronicle has been Duke’s version 
of a“journalism school.”) These excerpts suggest 
the sweep of The Chronicle, and the life of a campus 
reckoning with issues including war, coeducation, 
economic depression, and desegregation. 





Dr. Laprade Speaks to Students on War 
April 4, 1917 


In an interesting 
and instructive 
lecture, Dr. W.T- 
Laprade, of the 
Department of 
History, last 
Thursday evening 
in the Y.M.C.A. 


hall outlined the 
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policy of the 
United States in the impending war with Germany. 

Dr. Laprade ... said only twice in its history had the 
nation been confronted with great crises, in 1776 when 
our liberty was at stake, and in 1861, the Civil War; but 
neither of these was as significant as the one that now 
threatens the welfare of the country.... According to Dr. 
Laprade, we are not going to war merely to protect our 
commerce or citizens, or to secure fair and just interna- 
tional law. But we are going to war because under present 
conditions, when one nation is so free to make war upon 
another, no nation is free from attack. Thus, we are enter- 
ing the great struggles seeking to put an end to this inhu- 
man practice. 
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Trinity College | 
trustees line March 15, 1933 
up in favor 
of Duke 
University | 

| 


been proposed.... 


Trinity Becomes a University 
January 7, 1925 | 


On December 9, James B. Duke, multi-millionaire and 
industrial developer and capitalist, announced the cre- 
ation of a trust fund totaling $40,000,000 for education- 

al and charitable purposes, including the establishment 
and maintenance of a vast education institution in 

North Carolina to be known as Duke University. A fund 
of $6,000,000 will be made immediately available for the _| 
purpose of acquiring lands and equipping thereon build- 
ings suitable and adequate for an institution of learning | 
that in time will rival Yale or Harvard in prestige and 
universal educational facilities. 

All his life James B. Duke has wanted to see North 
Carolina rise to the heights enjoyed by her sister states 
in the East and North because of such institutions as 
Yale and Harvard. He plans not only to build a universi- 
ty, but he has arranged the principal of the trust so that 
it will pay the estate 20 percent of its income until such 
additions have aggregated another $40,000,000. 





U.S. Built, Shall Now Destroy Modern Japan 
| By Sandy Rae December 9, 1941 


“The Japanese attack on America is wholly characteristic of the island empire’s species of 


| arrant stupidity and calculated deceit,” Dr. Paul M. A. Linebarger, famous Far-Eastern expert 


on the university political-science faculty, said today. 

“For ten long years they have sought to obtain ‘peace’ between each step of their aggres- 
_ sion, and have negotiated endlessly and dishonorably with us, with China, with the Soviet 
Union, and with Great Britain. Perhaps the Japanese leaders are now frantic enough to dream 
_ that they can defeat us locally in the Far East, and then offer us an apparently favorable 
‘peace’ in the hope that we will sell out China or Britain, and leave ourselves to be disposed of 
ata later, more convenient moment,” Linebarger said.... 
_ “Japan has injured us by opening the attack,” he said. “She has done us a favor by uniting 
_ our nation, and by taking the whole blame herself. She now faces the biggest empire in the 


_world—Britain; the richest nation in the world—America; and the largest nation in the 
world—China.” 
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Present Banking Crisis Explained in Student Meet 


Dr. William H. Glasson, dean of the graduate school, explained the current 
economic distress in the regular Thursday assembly. Dr. Glasson explained 
first the usual methods of banking as pursued in this country, and then he 

made clear the causes of the present situation and whatever remedies have 


| The present situation was primarily caused by the economic bugaboo, fear, 
| probably engendered by the exposure of certain crooked dealings participated 


in by leading members 
of the banking world, 
and possibly by the 
use of the bank mora- 
torium by the state of 
Michigan. There was 
a consequent unload- 
ing of securities on 
the New York 
exchanges, with the 
main purpose to get 
out of gold and cur- 
rency. The result was 
the suspension of gold 
payments. 


Betimann / Corbis 


McCarthy Questions 

‘Red Smear Tactics’ 

of Professor Hart 

By Bill Howe February 1, 1952 


Hornell Hart, sociology professor whose 
“factual analysis” of McCarthyism pub- 
lished in November brought threats 
from Senator Joseph McCarthy of legal 
action against the university if the re- 
ports were not suppressed, won a reaf- 
firmation of academic freedom at Duke 
from President Hollis Edens this week. 
The Duke president issued the fol- 
lowing statement last Friday: “It is 
axiomatic in the university circles that 
a professor has the right to pursue 
research investigations of his choice.” 
Senator McCarthy, Republican from 
Wisconsin, had threatened a libel suit 
against the university as a result of 
the report published by Dr. Hart.... 
McCarthy has questioned what he 
called “typical Communist smear tactics” 
used by Dr. Hart in his publication. 
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University Slates Shelter 
Exercise 


By Virginia Faulkner 
( Yctober 26, 1962 


[he university has scheduled fallout 
shelter rehearsals for all students, but 
“the date of rehearsals will depend on 
the urgency of the international situa- 
tion,” Dr. William Anlyan, professor 

of surgery and chairman of the fallout 
preparedness committee, stated... 
“This new step in fallout preparedness 
is not related directly to the Cuban cri- 
sis, but events of the past few days have 
emphasized the need for continuing 
development of protective measures.” 

After a fallout preparedness com- 
mittee meets Monday, it will release 
specific shelter assignments for univer- 
sity students. The buildings designated 
as shelters, all on West Campus, are 
the Union, Flowers, Page, Chapel, Gray, 
Divinity School, Library, old Law 
School, Chemistry, Medical Center, 
and old Biology. 

Dr. Anlyan explained, “We would 
expect a minimum of one hour’s 
warning,” which could give residents 
of East Campus enough time to walk 
to West Campus. 
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A Transformation in Three Weeks? 


By Peter Applebome 
April 29, 1968 


-———- 


The news of Dr. King’s death received a mixed reception at 
Duke. Most students were shocked and saddened by the news. 
Some, however, were visibly elated. At any rate, nobody expect- 
ed the tragedy to have much effect on Duke. Perhaps, there 
would be a memorial service or perhaps Dr. Knight would make 
a statement condemning white racism, but no one expected 
anything more. 

In fact, if someone had said on April 4 that within a week 
students would have sat in at the house of the president of the 
university or camped out on the quad, he would certainly have 
been considered a blithering idiot. 

Duke has always had the well-deserved reputation of being a 
peaceful, quiet bastion of Christian morality tucked away in 
Durham, North Carolina. It has always been a pleasant, shel- 
tered place inhabited by bright, but unconcerned people, where 
“nice kids” came for four years of beer, basketball games, and 
studying. 

In short, Duke had been an anachronism. The activism of the 
modern universities had not hit Duke. That was before April 5. 
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Krzyzewski 
Optimistic about 
1980-1 Season 
December 5, 1980 


The following interview 
was conducted with head 
coach Mike Krzyzewski by 
Andy Rosen and Dave 
Fassett. 


Chronicle: You've been at 
Duke for eight months 
now. What are your gen- 
eral impressions? 


Krzyzewski: I really like 
Duke—I think it’s a classy 
school. I like the fact that 
we're a good academic 
school and that we’re dif- 
ferent from a lot of other 
schools in that we have 
really high standards and 
we stick to them.... 


Chronicle: What would you 
consider a successful season? 


Right now I feel it’s been a 
successful season because | 
can see progress. I see us 
getting better. As long as | 
can see that, I’ll consider it 
a good basketball season. 
I’ve never been a coach to 
predict wins—football picks 
are different. We want to 
make post-season play— 


that’s one goal that we have. 
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Nixon Portrait Hangs in Law 
school Vault 
August 31, 1974 


Former President Nixon’s resignation 

and possible indictment for Watergate 
crimes has had no effect on the future 
of the Nixon portrait owned by Duke. 

Walter Dellinger, acting dean of 
the law school, said yesterday: “ We 
can’t unmake Nixon’s graduation from 
Duke ee a Sakoalle in 1937 or Watergate by taking 
it down.” 

The portrait, painted during Nixon’s first year as 
president and acquired by Duke in 1969, hung in the 
law school Moot Courtroom until fall, when uniden- 
tified vandals absconded with it. It was found later, 
however, in the ceiling of the law school and has 
been sitting in a vault for safekeeping until Duke fig- 
ures out how to keep it from being removed again. 








Reagan Speech Receives Mixed 
Reactions from Undergraduates 


By Craig Whitlock 
February 9, 1988 


Responses to President Reagan’s speech in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium Monday came from both political 
supporters and opponents, but most of those inter- 
viewed immediately after the speech said their inter- 
est in going to the forum had more to do with simply 
seeing Reagan rather than hearing his message. 

“JT just came to see the president of the United 
States and figurehead of the position,” said Trinity 
sophomore Andrea Radford, one of more than 2,500 
students who attended the president's speech. “I 
didn’t really think much about the issues.”... 

“T think he’s a dude,” said Trinity sophomore John 
Wiseman. “He inspires people in a way that this 
country hasn’t seen in a leader in so long.... His 
character and style really draw and lure people to 
hear what he has to say.” 








Guif War Divides Student Opinion 
By Michael Saul January 17, 1991 


As news of Operation Desert Storm swept across campus, university students 
quickly took sides and watched developments intently. 

“One! Two! Three! Four! We don’t want this bloody war! Five! Six! Seven! 
Eight! Negotiate! 
Negotiate!” screamed partic- 
ipants in a peace rally on the 
Chapel steps at 11 p.m. 
Wednesday night. 

War supporters and pro- 
testers engaged in shouting 
matches at the hastily 
planned peace rally. 

Members of the Duke 
Coalition for Peace in the 
Middle East chanted, “We 
shall live in peace,” while 
supporters of Bush yowled, 
“U.S.A.! Support the troops! 
U.S.A!” 

The gathering was peace- 
ful, despite simmering ten- 
sions and frequent scream- 
ing. Over 150 antiwar stu- 
dents and about fifty pro- 
Bush students were present. 


Staff editorial 
September 13, 2001 


Tragedies sometimes bring 
about the best in people, as the 
university has shown in the past 
two days. The terrorism struck 
deeply at people’s emotions, 
evoking feelings from sadness 
over the loss of life to determi- 
nation to make a difference. 

The noon vigil in front of the Chapel exhibited 
everything that should happen in the aftermath of an 
event of this magnitude. A diverse group of speakers 
from several different faiths provided a reflective 
moment for an impressively large crowd.... On a college 
campus that sometimes exhibits apathy toward impor- 
tant causes, Wednesday’s crowds were just one way peo- 
ple came together. The area has had blood shortages for 
the past two years, but now people are turning out in 
droves. So many have shown up to contribute to this 
life-saving cause that organizers have not had the capac- 
ity to handle everyone.... The resilient American spirit 
will survive; today is another day to move forward and 
work toward recovery. 
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Medicine and 
Metaphor 





POETRY AS PRESCRIPTIVE 3, catierie oNeILL GRACE 


The interdisciplinary study of medicine, psychology, literature, and history 
is a burgeoning area in medical education. Physicians and literary 
scholars alike are finding that the intersection of medicine and the 

humanities enriches both disciplines. 







pulmonary intensive care unit 
might be the last place you 
would expect to find poetry. 
But it is here, every day. 
“This is a place where 25 
percent of patients die. Most are strangers to 
us when they arrive. Most suffer greatly,” 
says physician Peter Kussin. “Medical stu- 
dents here see the whole range of human 
suffering. They immerse themselves in the 
details of patient care to ward off thoughts 
about the misery around them. When the 
suffering does become apparent, they are 
frequently overwhelmed. The poems help.” 

Kussin, who is an associate clinical profes- 
sor of pulmonary medicine at Duke Medical 
Center, uses daily doses of poetry as part of 
students’ training during their rotation in 
the ICU. “It’s remedial poetry for doctors,” 
he says. Despite their lack of formal instruc- 
tion in literature, he adds, medical students 
and nurses are able to use poetry to explore 
their often-suppressed feelings of grief, sad- 
ness, and even guilt about the patients they 
serve. 

Ninety-nine percent of doctors were sci- 
ence majors, Kussin says. “Physicians live in 
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a world of PDAs, pagers, and cell phones. 
Along with that comes a risk of the loss of a 
part of the human machinery. I can’t turn off 
my pager. But there is a way out—and it all 
begins with William Carlos Williams.” 

Kussin sees the noted physician-poet, who 
often scribbled lines of poetry on prescrip- 
tion pads as he made his rounds, as the ex- 
emplar of the way in which poetry can en- 
courage empathy, bringing a sick patient’s 
individuality and feelings vividly to life. 
Williams showed that “poetry can counter 
the pull of professional gravity and help cre- 
ate more soulful physicians,” says Kussin. 
“Why do I read poetry with my students? 
Because when you get to the core, it’s the 
deepest part of what we do.” 

Williams himself saw his two arts as insep- 
arable. “As a writer, I have never felt that 
medicine interfered with me, but rather that 
it was my very food and drink, the very thing 
that made it possible for me to write. Was I 
not interested in man? There the thing was 
right in front of me. I could touch it, smell it. 
It was myself naked, just as it was, without a 
lie telling itself to me in its own terms.” 

Physicians and literary scholars alike are 


finding that the intersection of medicine 
and the humanities enriches both disci- 
plines. The field of medical humanities— 
the interdisciplinary study of medicine, psy- 
chology, literature, and history—is a bur- 
geoning area in medical education around 
the country. Johns Hopkins University pub- 
lishes the scholarly journal Literature and 
Medicine. Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons publishes Reflex- 
ions, a journal of writing by medical stu- 
dents. And physicians’ and medical students’ 
poems and stories are making their way into 
anthologies, chapbooks, e-zines, small liter- 
ary magazines, and even venerable journals 
such as The Lancet, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and Annals of Inter- 
nal Medicine. 

Duke has been linking poetry and medi- 
cine for decades. The Health Arts Network 
began offering poetry workshops for Duke 
patients and their families as part of a pilot 
project in 1986. Today, volunteers read poetry 
to patients, patients keep journals, and hos- 
pital employees, medical students, and others 
gather in the medical library for literary dis- 
cussions twice a month. On display on the 
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walls of the medical center are fifty poems by 
poets, classic and contemporary. Among them 
is one of Kussin’s favorites, Langston Hughes’ 


“Mother to Son,” with its lines: 


Life for me ain't been no crystal stan 
It’s had tacks in it, 

And splinters, 

And boards torn up, 

And places with no carpet on the floor 
Bare 

But all the time 

l’se been a-climbin on.... 


“Poetry,” says Kussin, “is the word trans- 
formed at the edge of experience. It speaks 
to working at the borders of experience, 
which is where a lot of medical practice 
happens. Poetry works best with physicians 
when it can be harnessed to help them cope 
with their own misery in dealing with the 
suffering they see, or help patients deal with 
it, or just to understand more about what the 
patient is experiencing. Nothing is as impor- 
tant as understanding suffering. Nothing.” 

A scientist as well as a poetry lover, Kussin 
recently wrote a grant proposal to fund a 
randomized, controlled study of medical res- 
idents who will either study poetry or some 


other intervention. “We want to find out if 


‘ Williams: 
wn. \ the quintessential 
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the poetry improves their ability to commu- 


nicate with patients in the intensive care 
unit,” he says. 

But Kussin is already convinced that it 
does. “I tell the interns, ‘Here’s the poem 
we're going to read on rounds today.’ It may 
be Lucile Clifton. It may be William Carlos 
Williams. It may be Shakespeare or Robert 
Frost or something brand new. Whatever 
the poem, it’s poetry to heal the healer.” 

Poetry can heal the patient, too, as novel- 
ist, poet, and professor Reynolds Price ’55 dis- 
covered when he was diagnosed with a 
spinal tumor in 1984. Recalling his days in 
the hospital after a surgery to remove the 
tumor, Price says that he often silently quot- 
ed long excerpts of verse to himself as he lay 
in his hospital bed. 

Price was the keynote speaker at “Vital 
Lines, Vital Signs,” a poetry and medicine 
conference convened by Duke’s Center for 
the Study of Medical Ethics and Human- 
ities. “How did these poems help me?” Price 
said to the audience. “What do words do to 
us? What do the sounds of words do to our 
brains that then happens to our bodies? I do 
not know. But one of the great blessings to 
me was to recite hours of good and bad and 
mediocre poems that I had read.” 

As he moved through the diagnosis and 
treatment of his cancer, Price suspended 
work on his novel, Kate Vaiden, and instead 
wrote poetry in his daybook. He recited to 


THE CALL 

The phone slices into 

the bright rind of the kitchen, 
where | stand rinsing lettuce, 
my youngest plunking plates down 
on the table. In the din, 

a doctor is saying something, 
it has clicks and whirrs, 

a doctor is saying something, 
rattling off words 

like a man jangling coins 

in his pocket, 

they are currency from a country 
I have never been to 
something on the films 

cluster mass 

I am tripped by translation 
something on the films 
struggling to calculate 

the exchange rate, 

my hand on the receiver 
gone cold from the water 

it was cupping at the sink 

five minutes before. 


Outside, a new nickel of moon 

is just rolling up from the trees. 
Across a border, places are being set 
for a dinner. I imagine the doctor 
going home to his dinner. 

I believe I even say thank you. 
Everything ticks on as it has, 
pulse, hour, season, 

the unseemly swell in the new, 
hard buttons of dogwood, 

and the reddening evening sky 

a metastasis of sun. 


—Deborah Pope 
From Falling Out of the Sky. 


Used with permission of Louisiana 
State University Press 


the audience the first poem he wrote shortly 
after his return home from his first surgery. 
The words reconnected him with the past, 
and with the pleasures of his life: 


Perfect pears no bigger than hen eggs 
Gold, spotted brown, one mouthful even 
For me as a boy. My father’s brought them 
Home from a trip; and I devour 

Them in one long evening, then sleep 
Black dreamless night till he shakes me— 
Sunday, 

His day. 

Forty-six years pass. Home 

From surgery (tumor still in me), I wake 
At dawn and taste that cool flesh; 

Hear his waking voice. 


; 
oo 


“That poem recorded something that was 
quite critical to my recovery,” he said. 

Price added that his prognosis had been 
dire, but “I am still here, fat and sassy, as we 
say in Eastern North Carolina. I think the 
poems had a lot to do with it.” 


eborah Pope, a profes- 
sor of English at Duke, 
also believes in the heal- 
ing power of poetry. The 
author of several critical studies, 
as well as three books of poetry 


Press, Pope last year offered for the first time 
an undergraduate course, “Poetry and the 
Healing Arts,” which ranged from literary 
analysis and research to discussion of the 
role of poetry in psychotherapy, readings in 
medical journals, a lecture on neuroscience, 
and a visit to a brain-imaging lab. 

“Literature is being called upon to guide 
and instruct medical personnel on matters 
from ethics, to diagnostics, to teaching em- 
pathy, to creativity itself as a coping, mediating 
instrument,” Pope wrote in her description 
of English 170. “We will explore questions 
such as, What can poetry tell us about the 
body? What is poetry’s place in trauma? 
What can poets learn from doctors? What 
can doctors learn from poets?” 

On a mild, sunny afternoon not long be- 


fore the end of the 2004 spring semester, 
members of the class present the topics they 
had chosen for their final projects. One stu- 
dent, Christine Mullis, chose to write about 
poetry and diabetes. (She had just been 
diagnosed with the disease.) 

“Tt’s a constant balancing act that infil- 


trates all aspects of your life,” she tells the 
class, explaining that she wants to look at 
the emotional aspects of diabetes and how 
reading poetry might facilitate management 
of the disease and its attendant depression 
and loss of control. She reads aloud the long 
poem “Diabetes” by James Dickey to her 
classmates. It begins: 


One night I thirsted like a prince 
Then like a king 
Then like an empire 
on fire. 


like a world 


“Knowing that something you've experi- 
enced is important enough to be in a poem 
” . 
helps somehow,” Mullis says. 
Another student’s research topic involves 


Pope: “We turn to poetry to repair some damage” 





analyzing how “autopathography”—autobi- 
ography seen ee the lens of illness such 
as Audre 
prove how medical professionals treat issues 
of sexuality in breast-cancer patients. “We 
are looking at literature as a strategy or a 
tool,” Deborah Pope interjects. “I love this 


Lorde’s Cancer Journals—can im- 


“Maybe by reading a poem, a doctor can understand. 
Maybe by writing a poem, a patient can gain some control.” 


DEBORAH POPE, Prien of English 


from Louisiana State University — 


experiment. It’s an ongoing diagnostic.” 


The class goes on to discuss the use of 


metaphor to describe 
poetry in therapy, and a report on the debate 
about the use of poetry in medical education 
through arts and humanities programs, in- 
cluding how such programs might measure 
success. It also looks at the poetry as docu- 
mentation of disease in Muriel Rukeyser’s 
Book of the Dead, a poem sequence that tells 
the story of the lung disease silicosis, com- 
pared with a Labor Department description 
of the disease. 

“My students did some original work,” 
says Pope. “They were in on the beginning 
of something, doing the kind of synthesizing 
work that is galvanizing this field. Duke, 
with its liberal-arts college set on the border 
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cancer, the efficacy of 


Les Todd 


of a cutting-edge medical center, is uniquely 
poised to do this work. We’re at the launch 
ing point of an interdisciplinary conversa 
tion, and these students were doing that 
talking.” 


Che 
broadened at the “Vital Lines, Vital Signs” 


conversation was continued and 
conterence convened hh April, Justa week 
after the semester ended. It was the first- 
ever national conference on poetry and med- 
icine, drawing some 200 participants from 
thirty-two states, Canada, Eneland, and Aus- 


tralia. Health-care professionals, poets, and 


Price: 

Writing poetry 
was part 

of his cure 


question. A question we asked in my class 
was, What is it about condensed language 
and structure that comes forward in times of 
trauma? Maybe by reading a poem, a doctor 
can understand. Maybe by writing a poem, a 
patient can gain some control.” 

At Columbia University Medical Center, 
physician Bertie Bregman, who spoke at the 
Duke conference, has instituted the reading 
and writing of poetry into the routine of the 
interns and residents he supervises during 
their internal-medicine rotation. This ap- 
proach not only allows them to write about 


oe @F i = 


scholars came together to investigate the 
connections among illness, health, suffering, 
recovery, and the writing and reading of 
poetry. The idea, says Kussin, who with Pope 
and others was an organizer of the confer- 
ence, was to find “new ways of talking to 
each other.” 

To do that, the conference offered presen- 
tations focusing on the clinical (curricular ap- 
plications of poetry to medical education); 
the testimonial (writing and the healing pro- 
cess from the point of view of patients and 
physicians); and the theoretical (formal lit- 
erary explorations of the language and poet- 
ic constructs of pain, healing, and recovery). 
Nationally acclaimed poets, including Lucile 
Clifton, Mark Doty, Rafael Campo, and Li- 
Young Lee, gave readings. And late each 
evening, dozens of conference participants 
—physicians, nurses, psychologists, profes- 
sors of English, patients undergoing treat- 
ment, medical students putting their hand 


to verse for the first time—gathered to share 





their own poems. 
“The conference didn’t have the answers,” 
says Pope. “But you can always ask a better 
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clinical experiences that have no official 
place in the medical record, but also to ana- 
lyze medicine as a narrative art. 

Bregman’s approach is part of a new trend 
in medical education known as “narrative 
medicine”—listening to and then writing 


Medical students read literary texts and then wri 
about themselves or their patients in their own 
words. This encourages the students to see patien 
as people, not “the gall bladder in Room 31.” 


down patients’ stories, as opposed to jotting 
a shorthand list of their symptoms. Medical 
students read literary texts and then write 
about themselves or their patients in their 
own words. This encourages the students to 
see patients as people, not “the gall bladder 
in Room 31,” and can tease out nuances of 
symptoms, habits, and feelings that can help 
doctors determine appropriate treatment. 
Bregman says that he finds that writing 
poetry, with its compression and speed and 


Les Todd 





intensity, is an especially useful exercise for 
interns. “We work with very sick patients,” 
he says. “The students see intense family and 
patient interactions. They are stuffed with 
impressions that they don’t have a place to 
express. Reading and writing poetry can cre- 
ate that place. We teach them to pay attention 
to the way the poem looks on the page, to 
be aware of rhyme and line endings. I want 
the poems to make us slow down and listen.” 

At Duke, a student in Pope’s class, Benja- 
min Morris ’04, also cites poetry’s power to 
make us pay attention. He says, “Poetry and 
medicine in their highest forms really teach 






the practice of how to be a better listener 
and how to see to ‘the heart of the matter,’ 
to quote Graham Greene.” He adds, “A truly 
fine poet and a truly fine physician knows 
when to be silent and when to receive rather 
than to give, to find that moment of still- 
ness, if you can just make it out.” 

Morris wrote about the mythological ori- 
gins of the caduceus (the symbol of medicine), 
which expressed Apollo’s duality as god of 
poetry and medicine, in his research paper 





for Pope’s class. His project ex- 


plored images of the caduceus 





in medical bookplates found in the Duke 
Medical Library History of Medicine Collec- 
tion. (An exhibit, “The Art of the Serpent 
in Medical Bookplates,” based on Morris’ re- 
search is on display in the Center for the 
Study of Medical Ethics and Humanities 
through mid-December.) 

In her class, humanities students were 
outnumbered, Pope says. “A third were Eng- 
lish majors, a third psychology, a third pre- 
med. Medical humanities creates a whole 
new way of using the love of literature. As 
an English teacher, I wanted to demonstrate 
that many of the properties that doctors and 
patients went to poetry for could be accom- 
plished without a sacrifice of quality. | want- 
ed to look at the many richnesses of poetry. 
We turn to poetry to repair some damage.” 

Morris, who took the class last spring and 
is now pursuing a master’s in creative writ- 
ing, says, “There was an atmosphere of en- 
thusiasm and camaraderie and excitement 
in the class. We had pre-poets and pre-phy- 
sicians haggling over the same question. We 


were poets learning to think like doctors, 


and doctors learning to think like poets.” 
Pope says she began to think about poetry 
as a healing art in the aftermath of the ter- 


| rorist attacks on September 11, 2001. “I 


look to the eruption of poetry after 9/11. It 
was everywhere. I had never experienced 
poetry that way—as a means of exchange. 


People did not have the discursive language 
to talk about what had happened, so they 
would exchange poems.” 

Pope agrees with Peter Kussin that poetry 
can illuminate the subjective experience of 
patients, allowing doctors to glimpse the 
humanity behind the illness. This theme 
was repeated again and again at the “Vital 
Lines, Vital Signs” conference. “Poetry is a 
window on the thoughts and feelings of 
medical students because it is so different 
from standard forms of medical communica- 
tion, has a capacity to incorporate the lan- 
guage of emotion, and addresses questions 
of meaning and values,” Joanna Shapiro, di- 
rector of the Program in Medical Human- 
ities at the University of California-Irvine, 
reported at the conference. 

Shapiro has analyzed 181 medical poems 
written by first-, second-, and third-year 
medical students, teasing out major themes 
that emerged in their work. Medical stu- 
dents, she says, view medical education as 
engulfing and all consuming. They worry 
about the effect of med school on who they 
are. They worry about losing their compas- 
sion, as this poem by a third-year student 
expressed: 


And I do not flinch ... 

And I do not flinch ... 

And I silently weep 

For the tears that do not come. 


Healing the healers: 
Kussin, second from 
left, reading poetry 
with medical residents 
before rounds 


Les Todd 


PETER KUSSIN, associate professor of pulmonary medicine, Duke Medical Center 


Says Deborah Pope, “The energies and 
synergies and undertakings that resulted in 
our pioneering conference have continued 
to spark additional ventures, which was one 
of our original goals—not to just be a ‘one 
and done’ conference, but a base for ongo- 
ing interaction between the medical and 
humanities areas of the university.” Several 
initiatives have been sparked by the confer- 
ence already, she reports—among them, the 
formation of a yearlong humanities and 





medicine roundtable on suffering and a pro- 
gram to bring together third-year medical 
students and advanced humanities graduate 
students to explore cross-disciplinary issues 
and collaborate on projects and research. 

Connections were made during the con- 
ference, too, as when poet Sharon Olds 
shared the stage with poet-physician John 
Stone, professor emeritus of cardiology at 
Emory University and a co-editor of On Doc- 
toring: Stories, Poems, and Essays. (Since 1990, 
the Robert Wood Johnson foundation has 
distributed this book free to every first-year 
medical student in the U.S.) 

Before she began reading, Olds turned to 
Stone and said, “I am honored to share the 
podium with a fellow maker.” 

“Maybe we're kin,” the cardiologist replied. 


=~ 


“We are,” the poet said. | 


O’Neill Grace is a freelance writer in New 
York state. 
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CURRICULUM FOR TAKING CHARGE 


answers vary widely, even among experts 
LA We iil OG in | 1é field of leadership training. 


By GEORGANN EUBANKS 











ast spring, freshmen in Alma Blount’s 
public-policy class “Civic Participation 

and Community Leadership” had to de- 
Rmonstrate what they’d learned by pre- 
paring to lead class discussions themselves. 
> Four student teams were each assigned broad 
topies fanging from democracy and the me- 
dia to grassroots political organizing. Cathy 
Fisher of Boca Raton, Florida, says the course, 
Patt of Duke’s Hart Leadership Program, 
showed herthat “leadership can’t be taught by 
a text like most Duke courses. It is a process.” 
Throughout the course, students read the 
daily Gp-ed pages of The New York Times and 
prepared fo-debate the issues of the day in 
class, with Blount often playing devil’s advo- 
cate, By the eind of the term, Fisher says, she 


to Lead 


andihier classmates were ready to lead the con- 
versation themselves. “I would define leader- 
shipy She-says, as engaging people in what 
you'te domme, learning to involve different 
poimts Of view, and then being willing to 
compromise sometimes.” 

Meanwhile,in Gerald Wilson's history sem- 
inat “Leadership in American History,” stu- 
dents spent the spring semester examining 
larger-thanelife historical and contemporary 
political figures, along with fictional accounts 
of feadership gone awry in such classics as 
Allthe Kings Men and Lord of the Flies. Wil- 
SOM, SEM1OF associate dean for Trinity College, 
focuses his course on the ethical dilemmas 
in decision making and the various charac- 
teristics that might define a leader, while de- 
bunkingsome myths along the way. 
~~) On thie eraduate level, 2004 marked the 
> Kickoff of the Fuqua/Coach K Center of 
Leadership and Ethics—a brand new enter- 
“prise mm the business school designed to con- 
© meet a host of courses, conferences, research 

Projects, and training events on leadership 
@ and ethics already under way or being devel- 
Oped. Duke men’s basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski, author of The New York Times’ 
business best seller Leading with the Heart, will 
teach at the center during the off-season. 

The variety of approaches offered at Duke 
could be viewed as a microcosm of the way 
leadership is viewed and taught around the 
country. The schools of thought on the sub- 
ject—its true nature and whether it is an 


innate characteristic or a teachable skill— 
are legion. A raft of books on the topic has 
emerged in the last decade and a half, and a 
burgeoning demand for how-to workshops, 
seminars, retreats, and immersion programs 
for both for-profit and nonprofit leaders and 
would-be leaders has created a veritable 
leadership industry. The Center for Creative 
Leadership (CCL)—for the last three years, 
named as the top source for leadership edu- 
cation on the planet by Business Week 
a $60-million operation with some 500 staff 
members and offices in La Jolla, Colorado 
Springs, Brussels, and Singapore, in addition 





is hOW 


to its headquarters in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

Nevertheless, the terms of the game remain 
elusive, and the answers to the question, Can 
leadership be taught? vary widely, even among 
experts at Duke and alumni working in the 
field of leadership training. Recent theorists 
have come to focus less on the personality 
characteristics and traits that make a good 
leader (the leaders-are-born-not-made theory) 
in deference to a more relationship-based 
outlook that suggests it is the attention and 
care leaders bring to their interactions with 
followers that define effective leadership. 

“Leadership is 90 percent people skills and 
about 10 percent functional skills,” says Bar- 
bara Demarest ’83, a CCL executive. “A leader 
must be a learner, and, increasingly, he or she 
must know what other people in the organi- 
zation bring to the table and be able to cre- 
ate relationships among them, so that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts.” 
Demarest says that CCL does not have a 
party line on what makes a good leader. “It’s 
more complex than a simple list of charac- 
teristics,” she says. “We work out of an adult- 
education model, focusing on developing the 
leader and the organization’s capacity for 
leadership. Most of our work is with people 
who consider themselves good leaders, and 
our job is to help them become better.” 

CCL is probably best known for the series 
of diagnostic tests, interviews, and feedback 
tools that it employs to help individual clients 
and leadership teams assess their strengths 
and weaknesses. The organization has worked 
with Fortune 100 companies; federal agen- 
cies, including the military and the CIA; 
large nongovernmental organizations; school 
systems; and the governments of Canada 
and Scotland, among others. 

Nancy Cardwell ’69, who writes books on 
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ubsc ribes to the idea that a 


ood leader is someone who takes the time to 
listen and learn from his or her colleagues. 
“What leaders do is teach,” she says, “and 
they must be constantly learning at the same 
time. You can’t send in consultants to get 


the feedback or engage in the dialogue with 
staff. You have to be there.” Cardwell, a former 
news editor and assistant managing editor at 
The Wall Street Journal, served as project 
manager and writer for The Leadership En 
rine: How Winning Companies Build Leaders 
at Every Level and The Cycle of Leadership 
both books based on the research of Noel 
lichy, a professor of organizational behavior 
and human-resource management at the 
University of Michigan Business School. 
Cardwell argues that the relentless de- 
mand for learning and rapid adjustment in 
contemporary organizations has fundamen- 
tally changed our understanding of what 
leadership is. “The world is moving so much 


more quickly, particularly with technology. 





In the past, a company could 
thrive on a single good idea 
for fifteen or twenty years. 
Now any good idea can be 
copied almost instantly. You 
can’t leave people sitting in 
place. A leader must have a 
plan and a way to describe it 
that keeps people moving.” 
CCLs Demarest confirms 
that 
training have reflected the changing times, 


trends in leadership 

along with certain developments in the 
social sciences. In the 1970s, she says, the 
emphasis was on improving the individual 
1980s, a 
team-building approach took precedence. In 


leader’s self-awareness; in the 


the 1990s, many trainers and coaches turned 
toward helping corporate leaders deal with 
the challenge of blending organizational cul- 
tures following a merger or acquisition, while 
also helping them to consider the implica- 
tions of doing business in international mar- 
kets. Likewise, nonprofit organizations began 
to take notice of the need to be more inclusive 
of diverse groups in their leadership teams, 
in an effort to be more representative of the 
populations they serve. “Now we are looking 
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_—» Duke students 


They are rewarded for 
knowing the answers and 
for not stirring things up, 
not making people feel 
uncomfortable.” 


ALMA BLOUNT 


director, Hart Leadership Program 





_ “Too many 


have heen 
programmed 


at the connectivi- 
ty among all these 
factors to build a 
leader’s capacity,” 
Demarest says. 

At Duke’s Fuqua School of Business, con- 
necting the dots among the many factors that 
shape a successful leader has always been a 
schoolwide concern, but, until recently, the ef- 
fort lacked focus and cohesion. “At Duke we 
found that we were teaching management 
under the guise of leadership, but we really 
didn’t know enough about how to teach lead- 
ership,” says Sim Sitkin, an associate professor 
of business administration. Part of the chal- 


lenge, Sitkin explains, has been the lack of 


scholarship on the topic. “Lots of the leader- 
ship literature out there is sexy but not very 
well grounded in research, while the research 
that is careful is largely irrelevant.” 

Enter Coach K, who, in his book Leading 
with the Heart reveals some simple leadership 


principles: truth-telling, trust, risk-taking, ac- 





elements that 
he says have served as the ethical grounding 
for his successful teams at Duke. Ready with 
basketball as operative metaphor and his 


countability, and discipline 


phenomenal record as empirical proof, Coach 
K and the athletics department approached 
Fuqua with the idea of an annual conference 
on ethics and leadership. The first confer- 
ence, in 2002, left students, alumni, admin- 
istrators, and the school’s corporate clients 
clamoring for more. Fuqua dean Douglas 
Breeden pressed for more courses on leader- 
ship, more visiting scholars to speak on the 
topic, and additional leadership training op- 
portunities for M.B.A., doctoral, and post- 
doctoral students. 

In response, Sitkin and his colleagues agreed 
that the best way to approach leadership 
would be in the context of ethics. “Ethics 
without leadership has no legs, and leader- 
ship without ethics has no heart,” he says. 


Les Todd 














While simultaneously working to ramp up 
research and develop a curriculum of spe- 
cialized, skill-based courses on such topics 
as group facilitation, coaching, and improvi- 
sational leadership, Sitkin and Allan Lind— 
now co-directors of the Fuqua/Coach K 
Center of Leadership and Ethics—have also 
devised an elegant, integrative model of 
leadership along six dimensions that serves 
as the basis for their teaching and for a book 
in progress. Sitkin believes that leadership is 
eminently teachable. 

“Tt doesn’t mean that personal attributes 
don’t count,” he says. “But leadership is a be- 
havior, and behaviors can be learned.” The 
model that he and Lind have developed not 
only defines the most useful behaviors for a 
leader to exhibit, but also considers the func- 
tion and impact of the behaviors on the organ- 
ization and individuals being led. According 
to Sitkin and Lind, a successful leader will: 





¢ communicate his or her vision and 
values and come across as authentic; 


¢ demonstrate genuine concern and un- 
derstanding for others in the organization; 


* foster a sense of coherence and 
community in the midst of complexity and 
constant change; 


° create confidence and enthusiasm 
so that individuals will want to do what’s 


difficult; 


* give people what they need to succeed, 
including criticism and support, while 
also encouraging them to exercise their 
own best judgment; and, 


* accept the mantle of leadership, 
recognizing that advancing the organiza- 
tion, not the leader, is fundamental. 


“This is not a superhero model of leader- 
ship,” Sitkin stresses. Different people have 


| different strengths, and any one of the six 
_ dimensions can move in and out of promi- 


nence over time. Strong leaders will build 
teams that exhibit all these qualities and 
then determine which aspect they most need 
to emphasize in the moment, depending on 


the demands of the situation—whether the 


organization is in a start-up phase or in cri- 
sis, or is undergoing a major change such as 
a merger or acquisition, he says. Researchers 
at Fuqua also are exploring how different 
professions tend to spawn different leader- 
ship styles and comparing how those styles 


'manifest themselves in health care, sports, 


and the military. 

Working with seasoned business execu- 
tives and Ph.D. and M.B.A. candidates on 
leadership skills for future application in a 
business context is one thing, but working 


Les Todd 


with undergraduates who are still exploring 
what might become a life’s work requires 
another kind of approach. Duke’s Hart 
Leadership Program emphasizes opportuni- 
ties for students to wrestle firsthand with 
leadership dilemmas—in the classroom and 
in the field. 

Hart program director Alma Blount says 
she doesn’t even like the word very much. 
“Leadership is an abstraction,” she says, 
“and the word ‘leader’ keeps the focus on a 
person rather than the work. Leadership is 
an activity—it is getting people to engage in 
a learning process, to pay attention to what 
is in front of their noses, and to confront the 
discomfort and resistance that comes when 
we try to tackle the tough social issues that 
affect our work places and communities.” By 
this definition, Blount explains, leadership is 
an activity that rocks the boat, destabilizes 
the status quo, and requires collective, fresh 
thinking about common problems. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what your politics are in 
my classes,” says Blount, who teaches the 
“Civic Participation and Community Lead- 
ership” freshman course. “It is about engag- 
ing across our differences. I dare students to 
take a stand in class, but I tell them, ‘If you 
are just pontificating from your position, you 
are not exercising leadership. A leader has 
to listen and understand the other side.’ ” To 
this end, Blount has her self-identified liberal 
students read conservative political journals 
and vice versa, “so that they might begin to 
see the aspects of truth in an opponent’s ar- 
gument rather than demonize the Other,” 
she says. 

“Alma holds the class in a trustworthy way 





Fisher: Before Hart Leadership Program? “I lived in a bubble” 


while shaking them up and making them un- 
comfortable,” says Sharon Daloz Parks, associ- 
ate director of the Whidbey Institute, an 
independent educational center in Clinton, 
Washington. Parks is the author of a forth- 
coming book, Can Leadership Be Taught?, 
scheduled for publication by Harvard Busi- 
ness School Press in 2005. The book evalu- 
ates a number of leadership programs around 
the country, focusing on the controversial 
pedagogy of Ronald Heifetz, co-founder of 
Harvard University’s Center for Public Lead- 
ership in the Kennedy School of Government. 
Blount worked as a member of Heifetz’s teach- 
ing team for three years before coming to 
Duke. 

“Alma Blount has developed an exempla- 
ry approach to the formation of leadership 
skills,” says Parks. “She challenges her students 
to marry their passion to strategic wisdom. 
Other undergraduate programs tend to work 
only with top students and give them cer- 
tain skills enhancements, but the Duke pro- 
gram gives students a rightly timed chal- 
lenge in class and in the field.” Cathy Fisher, 
now a sophomore, says, “before taking Pro- 
fessor Blount’s course, I lived in a bubble. I 
had no idea of what was going on in the 
world around me.” Now Fisher reports that, 
as a direct result of the “Civic Participation 
and Community Leadership” class, she has 
registered to vote and, this August, attended 
the Duke Student Leadership Retreat in 
Beaufort, North Carolina. 

Beyond introductory courses on leadership 
theory and civic participation, the Hart pro- 
eram offers immersion experiences in com- 
munities around the world, so that students 





may quickly confront the complexity of so 
cial problems such as youth violence, AIDS, 
and inequality In educ ation and health Care. 
Negotiation, collaboration, and working 
across cultural, racial, and economic differ- 
ences are central to these experiences. [he 
summer after his freshman year, junior Hirsh 
Sandesara worked as a medical assistant in a 
clinic for the homeless in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; he says he was surprised how quick- 
ly his stereotypes of the homeless were con- 
tradicted. 

Jennifer Farrell 04 interned at the Amy 
Biehl Foundation in Cape Town, South 
Africa, and developed a program to train 
youth offenders in emergency medical tech- 
niques as an alternative occupation to their 
violent pasts. Farrell was profoundly chal- 
lenged by the limited prospects of the young 
prisoners she taught. In her journal, she 
wrote about her horror upon learning that 
the boys she was working with had been 
raped while in prison. “I knew this kind of 
thing happened, but now I was looking at 
fifty faces who were real people, and on top 
of that, only children,” she wrote. “I felt em- 
barrassed that I was even there, the only 
woman in the room, only a few years older 
than they were.” 

Reflecting on her experiences now, Farrell 
says, “I went to Africa feeling pretty power- 
less to help with the big problems that I saw 
every day. I used to think leadership was about 
being a person in a powerful position, but I 
came home believing that anyone can be a 
leader by taking action. I did something while 
I was there. Now telling about it, writing 
about it, is also a form of leadership. Being 
informed is a tool of power.” Based on her 
Africa experience, Farrell has decided to de- 
fer medical school for at least a year and is 
shadowing a physician in Scotland to learn 
more about socialized medicine. 

Examining the lessons in these internships 
is a key component of the Hart program. 
Back on campus, students are required to de- 
vote significant time to the hard work of 
reflecting critically and writing about their 
positive experiences and the limits of their 
ability as individuals to effect change. They 
are required to “make meaning” of what 
they've witnessed. The goal is to have stu- 
dents be able to examine any leadership chal- 
lenge from what Heifetz calls “the dance 
floor” (a detailed, on-the-ground observation 
of the particular situation) and from “the bal- 
cony” (a wider view of the issues and players 
in context). 

As a Hart Fellow in India working with a 
social-service agency, Laura Thornhill ’03 
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wrote in her journal about a growing aware- 
ness of cultural obstacles to addressing dis- 
crimination and violence against women: 
“While things at home are of course far from 
perfect, at least there is an awareness of gen- 
der issues and the space and vocabulary to 
discuss them.” 

For these students, coping with discomfort, 
clarifying personal values, and questioning 
the relative privilege that has characterized 
their lives are other critical parts of the Hart 
leadership training. It’s a given, Blount says, 
that a major research university such as 


Duke is educating the next generation of 


leaders, but the task is not just to help them 
prepare for success in their careers and pri- 
vate lives. “They need to learn what it means 
to be a public citizen, to articulate their own 
moral compass, and to go public with what 
they have discovered and what they believe. 
Too many Duke students have been pro- 
grammed not to rock the boat,” she says. 
“They are rewarded for knowing the an- 
swers and for not stirring things up, not 
making people feel uncomfortable.” 

Tony Brown, one of Blount’s primary col- 
leagues in the Hart program, works with stu- 
dents to create specific leadership projects 
that are more local—to apply their emerging 
social values in organizations and communi- 


“Lused to think 
leadership was 
about being a 
person in a power- 
ful position, but 

| came home 
believing that 
anyone can he a 
leader by taking 
action.” 


JENNIFER FARRELL 
Hart Leadership 


Program graduate 


ties around Durham. Through Brown's Enter- 
prising Leadership Incubator, teams of Duke 
students have taught financial planning to 
middle-school students, launched an after- 
school basketball camp, raised a whopping 
$500,000 to equip and provide coaches for 
inner-city youth athletic teams in Durham, 
and provided cost analysis and planning to 
improve the traffic pattern around the Dur- 
ham School of the Arts (the proposal was 
accepted by the city and endorsed by Dur- 
ham voters in a bond referendum). 

In working on these projects, Brown says, 
students learn that there is a place for ambi- 
tious, competitive, market-oriented people to 
act on their social values. “Mastering knowl- 
edge here is not the main thing,” he says. “It 
is how to analyze a situation, do the critical 
thinking, and figure out what you can and 
can’t change.” Brown argues that the old 
business-school model of “plan, organize, 
motivate, and control doesn’t work any 
more as a leadership style.” In his classes, 
students have to master the task of building 


collaborative relationships with people in 
the community to get their projects done. 
For his part, Brown doesn’t believe leader- 
ship can be taught. “I’m suspicious of reci- 
pes,” he says. “What we are doing is creating 
opportunities for learning, but the students 





are responsible for the outcomes. Enterpris- 
ing leaders say, ‘Because I can do something 
about this problem, I will.’ That’s what lead- 
ership is—not running a company, but seiz- 
ing opportunities to make a difference in the 
communities where we live and work.” 
Nevertheless, Brown has to disabuse his 
students of certain preconceived notions. 


The Leading Edge 


“Duke students tend to use the ‘E’ word, as 
in, ‘Can you tell me exactly how to get an A 
in this class?’ I tell them we are not in the 
‘exactly’ business.” 

In a similar vein, David Guy, the writing 
coach on the Hart program staff, works with 
students in finding their own public voices to 
speak to the issues they are passionate about. 


Guy ’70, M.A.T. ’77 tells his students: “Get 
out of the performing mode. Tell me what you 
really see and think!” And in class discussions 
around difficult social issues, Alma Blount is 
quick to point out to students when they are 
only demonstrating that they have read the 
assigned text and not moving the conversa- 
tion into a genuine exchange of competing 





he Hart Leadership Program at Duke 
is “one of the best-known leadership 
programs in the country,” according 
to The Chronicle of Higher Education. 
Launched in 1986 through a seed gift from 
the Milledge A. Hart III Family Endow- 
ment, the program has gained the attention 
of other national organizations, as well. It 
will be showcased in a new book, Can Lead- 
ership be Taught?, to be published next year 
by Harvard Business School Press and the 
Center for Public Leadership at Harvard. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching selected the Hart 
program to participate in its three-year Po- 


- litical Engagement Project, which docu- 
_ ments and disseminates the most successful 





educational models for promoting political 
engagement among young people. 

And the U.S. Department of Education is 
helping to fund “Scholarship with a Civic 
Mission,” a three-stage national model for 
promoting intellectual, ethical, and civic en- 
gagement through service learning. The ini- 
tiative was designed by the Hart Leadership 
Program and the Kenan Institute for Ethics. 

More than 6,000 students have partici- 
pated in the Hart Leadership Program’s aca- 
demic courses and service-learning experi- 
ences off campus. The Hart program has 
four components: 


SOL (Service Opportunities in Leadership): 
an intensive twelve-month program incor- 


Brown: His 
Enterprising 
Leadership 
Incubator sends 
student teams 
into local com- 
munity 


porating classroom study, challenging field 
placements around the world, and a final 
policy research and reflection project. 
Recent research projects include micro- 
enterprise initiatives in South Africa and 
child-care and education models for low- 
income families. 


EJ (Enterprising Leadership Incubator): Open 
to all undergraduates, the course requires 
students to develop a venture idea for a com- 
munity-based project that they may imple- 
ment on campus, in a summer internship, or 
as a community-volunteer activity. Spring- 
semester projects included a mentoring pro- 
gram for black males at a local high school, 
a Duke student-employee child-care initia- 
tive, and a new organization dedicated to 
mental-health education and awareness. 


LANY (Leadership and the Arts in New 
York): Students take four courses over a 
semester in New York focusing on arts and 
public policy, ethics, the challenges of pub- 
licly funded arts organizations, leadership 
models in the arts, and the role of philan- 
thropy, while also exploring galleries and 
attending concerts, plays, dance perform- 
ances, and the opera. Last semester, for 
example, students saw a dozen operas and 
thirty-seven plays, including King Lear, The 
Producers, and Mourning Becomes Electra; 
met with professionals such as playwright 
Julia Cho (The Architecture of Loss); and 


attended several dance world premieres. 


HFP (Hart Fellows Program): Recent Duke 
graduates are paired with experienced men- 
tors in organizations around the globe to pro- 
vide services, conduct research, and help 
build capacity in the hosting organization. 
Recent Hart Fellows have researched barriers 
to health care in rural India, assessed the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic in Cambodian commu- 
nities, and explored male perceptions of 
men’s roles in Tanzanian families and society. 


any www.pubpol.duke.edu/hlp 
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perspective on the topic. Phe goal of the pro 
eTam, Blount Ys, IS CO launch da process ol 
analysi , retlec tion, and action that students 
will use and refine over a lifetime. 

\nother leadership training experience 


that emphasi es Civic participation and eX 
periential learning is a North Carolina-based 
program for young professionals who are al 
least five years into their careers. Founded in 
1995, the Wildacres Leadership Initiative se 
lects a diverse group of twenty-five promising 
and 


young leaders from the public, private, 


nonprokit sectors across the state to become 


William ¢ 


tions, named in honor of the longtime presi- 


’. Friday Fellows in Human Rela- 


dent of North Carolina’s public-university 
Takahashi Morris M.PRPR/M.E.M. 


’87 was selected for the first class of Friday 


system. Leslie 


Fellows. After finishing her own fellowship, 
lakahashi Morris was invited to become the 
initiative’s executive director 
and charged with continuing to 
refine and improve the curricu- 
lum. 

Like the Hart program, the 
Friday Fellows experience em- 
phasizes the formation of values 
and is constructed to challenge 
participants to reflect on their 
leadership roles in the context 
of the multiple cultures represented today in 
North Carolina. In an intensive, two-year 
sequence of seminars and individual proj- 


ects, each class of fellows explores a range of 


leadership theories. In collaborative teams, 
they are also forced to experience and re- 
flect on the ways in which their own differ- 
ences in race, class, sexual orientation, reli- 
gion, political affiliation, and cultural back- 
grounds might offer important data for each 
person’s future leadership styles and strate- 
gies. The long-term goal of the program is to 
create a network of rising leaders in North 


Carolina that will trump old hierarchies of 


traditional power and privilege. 

“Tm still not sure that leadership can be 
.” Takahashi Morris says. “I think you 
can give people some management tools, help 


taught 


them understand themselves, and invite them 
to focus on their sense of purpose, their core 
values and intentions in their work.” 

Even so, she says that the Friday Fellow- 
ship program has resulted in some seismic 
changes in individual fellows’ perspectives 
on how to work together in a pluralistic soci- 
ety. “I think the two biggest challenges fac- 
ing all of us are the reality of the changing 
demographics of leadership in North Caro- 
lina, the nation, and the world, and what 
that means for leadership theory,” she says. 
“After World War II, we had to face the end 
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of a certain idealism as we dealt with the 
horror of the Holocaust and the dropping of 
the atomic bomb. People are not as trusting 
anymore of authority or that ‘might makes 


We don’t have 


anymore.” 


right. a yaar lot of heroes 

Trinity dean Gerald 
Wilson says he agrees. 
But he also notes that 
we continue to idolize 
those leaders from the 
more distant past, “be- 
cause we didn’t know as 
much about their foi- 
bles. We long for that 
idealized leader—the ‘I- 
cannot-tell-a-lie’ sto- 
ries that are present in 
children’s historical bi- 


ographies.” Americans 


‘eggqg, 


“Ethics without leadership has 
no legs, and leadership without 
ethics has no heart.” 


SIM SITKIN 
Associate professor, Fuqua School 
of Business 


still suffer from “the Log Cabin Syndrome,” 
which, in turn, prompts candidates—North 
Carolina senator and vice-presidential hope- 
ful, John Edwards, for example—to promote 
their humble origins and endlessly recount 
the drama of a bootstrap rise to leadership, 
he says. But this nostalgic view ultimately has 
little to do with an individual’s ability to lead 
in rapidly changing times. 

Her interest in helping to develop new 
models of leadership that buck tradition is 
partly what led Leslie Takahashi Morris to 
leave her position with the Friday Fellow- 
ship and enter a Unitarian-Universalist sem- 
inary. She was already deeply involved in 
church polity along with her husband, who 
is also a clergyman. 

In religious institutions, perhaps more 
than in any other field, upheavals in leader- 
ship have tested tradition at every turn. “As 
mainline Christian denominations have al- 


lowed more people of color and women in 
leadership roles, and some churches have be- 
gun to deal with the sexual orientation of 


clergy and congregants, it has become a much 


more sae: picture,” says Takahashi Mor- 
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ris. She is particularly interested in how 
churches might experiment with new forms 
of democracy in their congregational deci- 
sion making. “Leading requires a more facili- 
tative and listening style in order to handle 


the complexity and paradox of the times,” 
she says. “After all, what we have now was 
designed long ago by white men for white 
men and landowners. The world looks very 
different today.” 

Sharon Daloz Parks, the leadership-study 
author, concurs, adding, “There’s a great deal 
that passes for the formation of leadership 
that does not help us in grappling with the 
hardest problems, especially those that re- 
quire new learning. We live in a time of pro- 
found change at every level, and our hunger 
for strong leadership is deepened in these 
times. We tend to look at people in positions 
of authority for leadership, and they always 
disappoint us. We expect them to lead us 
through change while also holding us in 
equilibrium, which they can’t do. 

“We are working on so many unknown 
conditions in this new era of human life, and 
we have to think more deeply about life 
itsel{—what matters, what’s at stake—all of 
which opens us to a deeper dimension.” 


Eubanks ’76 is a frequent contributor to the 
magazine. 
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Get to know the new 
of Duke University 


This eloquent collection of essays and speeches by Richard H. Brodhead 
addresses issues of importance to institutes of higher learning and to those who 
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Books 


Ballots and Bibles: Ethnic 
Politics and the Catholic Church 
in Providence 

By Evelyn Savidge Stern Ph.D. 94. Cornell 
University Press, 2003. 304 pages. $34.95. 





Too often, writes Stern, “religion remains on 
the margins of modern American history.” 
Stern, an assistant professor of history at 
the University of Rhode Island, seeks to 
change that. In Ballots and Bibles, her first 
book, she argues that the Catholic Church, 
not the labor unions and machine politics— 
the two institutions usually credited with 
enabling ethnic activism—empowered its 
constituency to participate in the political 
process. The church—far and away the 
largest and most inclusive of nineteenth- 
century organizations in the U.S.—gave 
Irish, Italians, and French Canadians, men 
and women, rich and poor, a voice available 





to them nowhere else. Religion was para- 
mount in mobilizing the disenfranchised in 








At once reflective, witty, and wise, this book speaks to students and educators 
alike, to all who hope to become— or shape others to become — thoughtful and 
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the country’s first city (Providence, Rhode 
Island) to gain a Catholic majority. It was in 
the parishes of Providence, Stern writes, 
that “Catholics learned to be speakers and 
leaders ... eventually claiming full member- 
ship in the nation.” 


The Herbaceous Layer in Forests 
of Eastern North America 
Edited by Frank S. Gilliam M.F ’78, Ph.D. ’83 
and Mark R. Roberts Ph.D. ’83. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. 408 pages. $85. 


As graduate students at Duke’s forestry 
school (now the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences) in the 
early Eighties, Gilliam and Roberts took a 
summer dendrology course taught by a pro- 
fessor who, as he walked through Duke 
Forest, referred dismissively to plants of the 
herbaceous layer as “step-overs.” This slight, 
say the editors, was indicative of a troubling 
trend, a general under-appreciation among 


participate in them. 


constructive members of society. 


www.gothicbookshop.duke.edu 
gothic@informer.duke.edu, 
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foresters of the true ecological significance 
of ground flora. “Our image of forests often 
comes from the broad brush of a landscape 
perspective,” they write. “We see only the 
grandeur of the predominant vegetation— 
the trees.” They have chosen to buck the 
norm, focusing instead on a spatially and 
temporally dynamic world of vascular 
species—a forest few could see, until now, 
for the trees. 


The Virtues of War: A Novel of 
Alexander the Great 

By Steven Pressfield 65. Doubleday, 2004. 
368 pages. $24.95. 


The best-selling author of Gates of Fire, 
Tides of War, and Last of the Amazons, 
Pressfield explores history, this time, 
through the eyes of Alexander the Great. 
Avenger of his father’s death, fearless war- 
rior, and, in Pressfield’s version, intrepid 
narrator, Alexander tells the tale as only the 
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conqueror of the known world could. 
Ascending to the throne of Macedonia at 
the age of nineteen, he had conquered the 
Persian Empire by twenty-five. He died at 
thirty-three, a driven leader, famed for his 
brilliance in battle, undefeated to the end. 
But it’s the complex character within that 
makes for a richly textured read. “License 
has been taken,” Pressfield writes in the 
introduction. The result is a provocatively 
imagined Alexander of opposites and ex- 


cesses and probing introspection. 


Will: A Novel 
By Grace Tiffany ’80. Berkley Publishing 
Group, 2004. 416 pages. $21.95. 


After a first novel written from the point of 
view of William Shakespeare’s youngest 
daughter, My Father Had a Daughter, Tiffany 
returns to the Elizabethan age. She tells in 





rich detail the story of the rise of young Will 
himself from mischievous Stratford school- 
boy—the son of a drunkard and a Catholic 

to fame and adoration as England’s mas- 
ter playwright. Along the way, she imagina- 
tively reinvents sixteenth-century London 
and the path of her poet protagonist. As 
Shakespeare finds success on the stage, he 
also draws the ire of a rival, the baby-faced 
Christopher Marlowe, and the stage is set 
for a duel. 


Ivy and Industry: Business and 
the Making of the American 
University, 1880-1980 

By Christopher Newfield. Duke University 
Press, 2003. 290 pages. $32.95. 


A careful dissection of the ties between 
higher education and corporate America 
reveals that the research university has long 


Metamorphoses 
Memoirs of a Life in Medicine 


WILLIAM G. ANLYAN, M.D. 
William G. Anlyan, a dedicated doctor and gifted 


administrator, was a leader in the transformation 
of Duke University Hospital from a regional medical 


center into one of America’s foremost biomedical 


research and educational institutions. 


Anlyan’s fifty-five-year career at Duke University 


spanned a period of extraordinary change in the prac- 
tice of medicine. He chronicles those transformations, 
and his role in them, in this forthright memoir. 


“Bill Anlyan’s memoir documents Duke’s development 


as a highly regarded academic medical center in the 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


www. dukeupress.edu 
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words of one who helped guide it for five decades.... 
[H]istorians, members of the Duke and Durham 


communities, and anyone who enjoys candid autobi- 


available at fine bookstores 


ographies by interesting people will... be grateful 


for this book.”—Nannerl Keohane, President, Duke 
University (1993-2004) 


248 pages, 33 b&w photos, cloth $29.95 
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played “a double role,” writes Newfield, 
both “sustaining and evading the remark- 
able rise of large organizations.” In charting 
their respective histories, Newfield, an 
English professor at what he terms “the 
original ‘multiversity,’” the University of 
California, with its “ties to industry as elab- 
orate as any in the United States,” presents 
an institution inherently at odds with 
itself—at once dependent upon corporate 
financial support and governing models 
and yet “supporting free inquiry and the 
pursuit of truth independently of what the 
market will buy.” His chief interest, though, 
is not the complexities of the research uni- 
versity, but rather its most important cre- 
ation: an educated American middle class. 
Can they, he asks, “really be the agents of 
history rather than the servants of it—of 
the top executives and moguls and major 
decision makers?” 


The Manly Masquerade: 
Masculinity, Paternity, and 
Castration in the Italian 
Renaissance 

By Valeria Finucci, Duke University Press, 
2003. 316 pages. $24.95, paper. 





“T want to retrofit the past,” writes Finucci, 
professor of Romance studies at Duke, “and 
bring it to bear on the issues of sex and gen- 
eration.” To a centuries-old framework, she 
affixes the present-day theories of gender, a 
“construct aligned with historical contin- 
gencies and prevalent socio-cultural values 
through a process of constant retooling and 
watchfulness.” In light of current ideas 
about masculinity and femininity and the 
boundaries between them, Finucci exam- 
ines spontaneous generation, cuckoldry, 
androgyny, and the manufacture of castrati 
that so fascinated Renaissance Italians— 
and continues to fascinate us. Plays, poems, 
novellas, treatises and travel journals, anec- 
dotes and myths—she revisits them all, 
mining the literature, which “has always 
displayed an interest in the organization of 
gendered identities,” for clues to the values 
that shaped our own. Among her findings: 
A man’s man in the Renaissance wasn't a 
warrior; he was a dad. 





We salute the outstanding alumni, parents, faculty, staff and friends who have helped make Duke 
the exceptional university it is today. Without volunteer commitments and continuous unrestricted 
financial support, Duke would not be able to provide the superior educational experience for which 
it is so well known. Annual Fund donors and volunteers continue to be the building blocks of the University. 
We extend a special thanks to all who participated in the Annual Fund in fiscal year 2003-2004. 
With your help, more than $21.5 million was contributed to the Annual Fund. 
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Sara Hall Brandaleone WC’'65 P'03 P'07 
Suzanne Brock P’87 P’88 P’07 

G. William Brown, Jr. U'80 

Stuart Upchurch Buice WC'64 P’88 
William T. Buice Il 1.64 P’88 

Clarence C. Butler M’42 + 

Lewis Byrns Campbell £'68 P’95 P’97 
Mary L. Campbell P95 P’97 

Peter M. Castleman T’79 

John T. Chambers E’71 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles K. Chan P’06 
Beverley A. Chandran P’07 + 

Clarence J. Chandran P’07 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul N. Clark P’04 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark L. Claster P’02 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Collins P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Kevin R. Compton P’06 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Cook P’05 P’06 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank Czaja P’07 
James G. Dalton, Sr. T'44 P81 

Mary H. Dalton P’81 

Michael A. Delaney FR 

Susan Gavoor Delaney T’81 

Mr. and Mrs. James Dimon P’07 
Preston M. Dunnmon T’80 M’84 B’02 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field V P’02 
John A. Forlines, Jr. 139 P’'77 TE 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 


Richard P. Fox P96 

Dorothy Fuqua FR 

Duvall Fuqua FR 

J. B. Fuqua GH’'73 TE 

J. Rex Fuqua TR 

Melinda French Gates T'86 B'87 TR 
William H. Gates Il FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy G. Gignac FR 
Edward Arthur Gilhuly T’82 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Glazer P'98 
Darin S. Goldstein T'04 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Goldstein P'04 P’07 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gordon P’06 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Gordon Greenfield P’07 
Kara Lyn Haas T’80 

Jane Trantham Hahn P’06 

John S. Hahn T'74 P’06 

Scott G. Hallquist 1°75 

Joyce Harrold Hamilton WC’65 P’00 P’05 
Roger C. Hamilton T’64 P’00 P’05 
Harvey B. Hamrick T’'54 P’79 
Kathleen Dover Hamrick P’79 + 
Gerald L. Hassell 1°73 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott D. Hawkins P’04 
Mr. and Mrs. James E Heinz P’03 P’05 
Maria E. Hernandez P’00 P'04 
Michael D, Hernandez T'68 G’70 P’00 P’04 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill P’04 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey C. Hines P’06 
Anne Milliken Hoglund T’'75 

William A. Hoglund 1°75 

Mr. and Mrs, Terrance K. Holt P07 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey S. Horowitz P'06 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Horton FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Hoy P’67 

John J. Hoy 1°67 

Bettysue Cameron Hughes WC'65 
Jeffrey P. Hughes 1.65 

David Bronson Ingram T’85 

Sarah Lebrun Ingram T’88 

Vinay Jaygopal Jayaram E’96 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth E. Jones P’06 
Nannerl Oyerholser Keohane SU TR 
Robert Keohane FU 


Chairman and Mrs. Suk Won Kim P’()4 P’05 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Kirby P’87 

Jefferson W. Kirby B’87 

Ann Pfohl Kirby P’80 P’88 P’91 

J.J. Kiser 111 1°65 P’96 P98 TR 

Joy Kiser P96 P98 

Elizabeth Lamb P’75 

Cynthia Jacobsen Leaman N’84 

J. Richard Leaman III T’84 B’86 
Lawrence David Lenihan, Jr. E'87 
Nicholas John Leonardy T’81 M’85 
Theresa M. Leonardy FR 

Douglas Leone P'04 

Patricia Perkins-Leone P’04 

Robert M. and Diane V. S. Levy P’04 
Kathryn Crommelin Lieb WC'69 P'03 
Richard B. Lieb 1°69 P’03 

Shelli Lodge-Stanback ER 

Gary G. Lynch 175 P'05 

Ernest Mario P’91 P’92 TR 

Millie Mario P’91 P’92 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Matschullat P’04 
Aubrey Kerr McClendon T’81 

Kathleen Byrns McClendon T’80 

Irene Lilly McCutchen WC'62 P’86 
William Walter McCutchen, Jr. £62 P’86 
John P. McGovern T’45 M’45 H’49 
Katherine G. McGovern FR 

Matthew M. McKenna FR 

J. Thomas McMurray E’76 G78 G'80 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Middleton FR 

Amy M. Moss FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Bechara Chawkat Nammour P’07 
Nancy Arnole Nasher L'79 TR 

Jack H. Neely 1’80 P’06 

Margaret M. Neely P06 

Thomas B. Neff P’05 

Donna R. Wengert-Neff P’05, 

Leslie L. Neumeister 1°53 P’88 

Peter M. Nicholas T’64 P’89 P’92 P'94 TR 
Ginny Lilly Nicholas WC’64 P’89 P’92 P’94 
Mr. and Mrs. Brian M. O'Hara P’04 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Pfohl P95 P’98 P’02 P’05 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederic M. Poses P’06 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard V. Quigley P’87 P’91 
William G. Reed, Jr. T'61 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter L. Richardson P’05 
Frank Adams Riddick II B’80 

Dr. and Mrs. Ivor Royston P’07 

Mitchell Rubenstein P’07 

Frances Fulk Rufty WC'44 145 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Scott Schafler P’07 
Elizabeth York Schiff T’81 185 

James Andrew Schiff 181 

Alan D. Schwartz T’'72 P’03 

Mr. and Mrs. Truman T. Semans P’90 P’91 TE 
Truman T. Semans, Jr. 1°90 B’01 

Meriel Shaffer P’83 P’85 P90 

Fred W. Shaffer 1°54 P’83 P’85 P’90 

Karl S. Sheffield T'54 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth F. Siebel P’00 P’04 
David N. Silvers M’68 P98 

Laurie Silvers-Rubenstein T'07 

George deLancey Soule T'86 

Nancy Kaneb Soule T’86. 

Mark Eric Stalnecker T’73 P’06 P’06 

Susan Matamoros Stalnecker T’73 P’06 P06 TR 
Bradford Graham Stanback 181 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel W. Stanton P’05 

Gillian Steel FR 

Robert King Steel 1°73 TR 

Robert P. Strauss 1°53 P’73 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley K. Tanger GP’05 GP’07 
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Barry Joel Tarasoff T'67 P'O1 P'07 
Sylvia HY. Tarasolf POL P'07 
Melanie Anne Taylor P'05 P'05 

Sylvia C, Teasley P'92 

William A, Teasley 1°56 P'92 
Marianne W. Tobias P'90 

Randall L. Tobias P'90 TE 

James L, Vincent FOL POL P95 

Mr. and Mrs. David Viniar P'06 
Jeffrey N. Vinik E'81 

Karl M, von der Heyden 1°62 P'87 TR 
Mary Ellen von der Heyden P'87 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. White, Jr. P98 
William A. White T'98 B'03 

\. Morris Williams, Jr. T'62 G'63 P'85 P'87 TR 
Jeanette H. Williams GP’98 

L. Roger Williams T'40 GP'98 

Ruth Whitmore Williams WC'63 P’85 P'87 
Dr. and Mrs. Mark Alan Wolfson P'07 
Hilary Wiener Zarrow 1°79 

Scott F Zarrow FR 


PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 

OF THE WILLIAM PRESTON FEW 
ASSOCIATION 
$10,000-$24,999 


Shirley Halton Ada WC'S5 

Clifford S. Adams T’'65 P'96 

Ellen Cates Adams WC'62 P'97 

Rex D. Adams 1'62 P'97 TE 

Barbara and Ernest Adelman P’99 
John Clair Alexander Il 1°73 P’02 P'03 P’05 
Lisa M. Alexander P’02 P’03 P’05 
Michael John Alix T’83 

Courtney Goodwin Amos T’99 

Paul Shelby Amos II T’98 

Kerrii B. Anderson B'87 

Lawrence Harry Anderson 1°63 
William Roy Araskog T’82 B’83 
Douglas DeGolyer Arnold T’'80 P’06 
Carol C. Auld FR 

Robert H. Auld T’68 

Carol Eads Bailey-Medwell P’'06 
Edgar W. Barksdale, Jr. 1°66 

Joan Barksdale FR 

Robert P. Barnett T’42 [48 

Cheryl J. B. Barnette FR 

Henry V. Barnette, Jr. T’61 P’88 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Baron P'03 
Richard J. Barry P06 

Christopher Maddox Bass T'97 
Stephen Ellis Bear T'73 

Leif C. Beck T'56 159 P93 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip R. Bennett P’00 P03 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Bent, Jr. P’84 P’86 P’88 
Gene Bernstein FR 

Pam Bernstein FR 

Philip A. Bjorlo T'70 L77 

Sheila Regan Bjorlo WC’'70 

Deborah Groves Black T’'74 

Steven Davis Black T'74 

Carl Edward Bolch, III B’00 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn C. Bolles P'07 
Margaret Meeker Bray WC'48 

Diana V. Brian P’95 P’06 

Earl W. Brian, Jr. 1°63 M’66 P’95 P’06 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 


FM=DUMC Faculty FR=Friend of Duke FU=University Faculty GP=Grandparent HS=House Staff P=Parent SM=DUMC Staff SU=University Staff TE=Trustee Emeriti T=Former Trustee TR=Trustee +=Deceased 


Jonathan D. Britt T'71 P’00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan J. Brod P'04 P'07 

George William Brumley, Jr. 1°56 M’'60 160 
P’84 P86 + 

Jean S. Brumley WC'58 P'84 P'86 + 

I. Keith Brunnemer, Jr, 761 P'89 

Gerald Don Nelson Bryant, Jr. M'53 

Robert A. Buchholz 198 

Mr. and Mrs, Willard Bunn P’05 

Barbara Burke P'86 P'97 P'01 

Raymond F Burke T'55 P’86 P'97 P’01 

Christopher E. Burns 1°79 

Sunny Harvey Burrows B'88 

Lynn E. Calhoun T'78 B'83 P'06 

Virginia H. Canipe P'69 

W. Kent Canipe 1°69 

Louis R. Cappelli P06 

Michele L. Chan P'06 

Sara Carrier Clarkson T'86 

Howard A. Cohen P’05 

Anne C. Conway P'04 P’06 

James H. Corrigan, Jr. E'47 P’80 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Frank Cortese P’97 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Crawford P'01 P’03 P’05 

David F. Crockett 1°54 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Steven Crown P’00 

James S. Crown FR 

Keating Crown T'00 

Paula Hannaway Crown T’80 TR 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Cullman FR 

Amy Lois Curtis T'84 

James P. Davenport T’'66 1°69 P°02 

Nancy Garside Davenport N’'67 R°69 P'02 

Harris Andrew Decker P'05 

Daniel Ledbetter Dees T'92 

Daun M. Dees FR 

Donald de Laski T'54 P’79 P’81 

Nancy Panossian de Laski WC'56 P’79 P’81 

Ralph M. Della Ratta, Jr. 1'75 P’04 

Rosalie K. Della Ratta P'04 

Lisa Dellwo FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard F. DeMatteis P’04 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Diemar, Jr. P’03 

William G. Dollens E01 

Edward S. Donnell T’41 P'70 P’76 GP'97 + 

Rose Kueffner Donnell WC'41 P’70 P’76 GP’97 

Stephen P. Doyle P’00 P’04 

Fiona Drummond P07 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Henry Dubois P’'07 

Davis W. Duke, Jr. T'54 159 

Charles A. Dukes, Jr. 1°56 L'57 P’84 

Rebecca Weathers Dukes WC’'S6 P’84 

C. Steven Duncker T’80 

Mary M. Dunlap P’75 

Robert Franklin Dunlap T'75 

Tully E Dunlap P'75 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Harry Durity P'04 P’'06 

Lisa Eads FR 

Ralph Eads If T’81 

LeRoy Eakin, Jr. T'38 

Judy Darr Eaton WC’69 P98 

Jenni L. Edwards T'07 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Edwards P’07 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Paul Edwards P'07 

David M. Eisenberg 1°74 L77 P'99 

Charles D. Ellis P'04 

John D. Englar T'69 1-72 


Harry H. Esbenshade 1 T'79 

Julie Campbell Esrey WC'60 P90 TE 

Orli R. Etingin P'04 P'06 

Anne Faircloth T'91 

Fred Mehlert Fehsenfeld, Jr. B'74 
Suzanne W. Fehsenfeld FR 

Mary Adams Ferguson WC'69 P'04 
Raymond Buck Ferguson 170 P’04 
Robin A. Ferracone 1°75 P'05 

Mr. and Mrs. Kevin J. Finnerty P'06 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Fisher FR 

C, Grayson Fitzhugh B'74 P’03 P'05 P'06 
Sarah Akers Fitzhugh T'76 P’03 P’05 P’06 
Eugene Flood FR 

Robert C. Fort FR 

Cameron Harold Fowler E'87 

Ellen Fox P'05 

Jeffrey Howard Fox T'84 

Mr. and Mrs, Michael E. France P’03 P'06 
Carolyn Pannill Franck FR 

William F. Franck, Jr. T'39 P’65 P’72 
Kathryn S$. Fuller P'00 P’04 

Margaret Ann Booker Gabel WC'60 P'02 
F. Daniel Gabel, Jr. T'60 P02 

John R. Gabriel £'64 

Patricia Gabriel FR 

Eric B. Gallanter FR 

Joanna Rees Gallanter 1°83 

Annie Lewis Johnston Garda WC’61 P’90 
Robert A. Garda E’61 P’90 

Lisa O. Gardner FR 

Ted A. Gardner T'79 

Mr. and Mrs. Fredric B. Garonzik P’01 P’03 
Anthony E, Garvin T’84 B’89 

Ann Gavin FR 

James Rapheal Gavin I] M’75 H’76 TR 
Sean J. Geary P06 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Gersh P05 
Clarence J. Gideon, Jr. T’75 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Gillespie P’98 P'06 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gojkovich P’05 

David Ronald Goode T’62 

Susan Skiles Goode WC’63 

J. Michael Goodson T’63 166 

Lynn Ellen Gorguze T’81 

Robert Pinkney Gorrell 1°53 

Sarah S. Gorrell FR 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Gorter P’81 P’87 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Grad P’01 P’03 P’05 
Paul A. Green T’76 

Donna C. Greenlee FR 

Stephen Mellor Greenlee T'79 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grant Gregory P’07 
John T. Grigsby, Jr. T°66 

Joe Grills 1°57 P’94 

Margaret Grills P'94 

Trudy Sanders Guinee WC'50 

W. Fenton Guinee, Jr. 149 

George G. Guthrie 1°64 1.67 

Mimi and Peter Haas P’99 

Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Cameron Hall P’03 P’'04 
John M. Hamrick T'34 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E Robert Hanke P’05 
Lawrence H. Harrison T’62 

Robert M. Hart 2.69 

C. Felix Harvey III P’88 

John C. Harvey FR 


Margaret Blount Harvey WC'43 P'88 

Cammie Robinson Hauptfuhrer 1'78 

William B, Hauptfuhrer FR 

Peter R. Hauspurg 1°75 

William A. Hawkins IT E'76 

Mr. and Mrs, William T. Hayden, Sr. P’04 

Edward Joseph Healy 1'74 P'06 

Helen Ballantine Healy P’'06 

Raynelle F. Heidrick FR 

Robert L, Heidrick 1°63 

Cynthia C, Hemmerich FR 

Michael Richard Hemmerich T’80 1'85 B'94 

Alice Blackmore Hicks WC'69 P’07 

James B. Hicks P'07 

Doris M. Hiergesell FR + 

Richard M, Hiergesell 1'39 + 

Mr. and Mrs, William E Hipp P’03 

Ann Vaughan Hobson 1’89 

Deborah Hodde P'03 

Richard X. Hodde 1'75 P'03 

Laurie Simon Hodrick T'84 

Robert J. Hodrick FR 

Arthur L. Holden FR 

Betsy De Haas Holden T'77 

Harvey R. Holding 1°56 P90 

Benjamin D. Holloway T'50 TE 

Rita Holloway FR 

Marcy Rochelle Horvitz P'04 + 

Richard Alan Horvitz 278 P’04 

John D. Howard P'05 

Kathryn Boeckman Howd 179 

Edward Alexander Howson, Jr. 1’86 

Jerry Garland Hubbard 1'57 P’90 

Patricia Crawford Hubbard WC'S9 P’90 

Janet Smith Hunt T'84 

William Edwards Hunt T'84 

Jeffrey M. Hurst 1'78 

Roxanna Harper Hurst 1"78 

Jeffrey D. Ix E'78 P'07 

Kathleen Dobson Ix E'79 P'07 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mark Jacobs P’01 P’04 

Brenda La Grange Johnson WC'61 P96 

J. Howard Johnson P'96 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kent Johnson P’07 

Edwin L. Jones, Jr. E’48 P'66 P’68 P’72 P’81 
GP’94 GP’00 GP'03 TE 

J. W. Jones T'72 H’83 M’76 P’03 

Lucille Finch Jones P’'66 P’68 P’72 P81 
GP'94 GP’00 GP'03 

Lucy Turk Hollis Jones P’03 

Patricia Furey Jones N’74 P'05 

Richard Hubert Jones T’73 P’'05 

Christopher James Jordan T'83 

Daniel S. Katz T’80 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Joseph Keeley P07 

Theodore C. Kennedy E52 

Melanie H. Ketner FR 

Robert Charles Ketner T’80 

Roy W. Kiefer B’78 

Martha H. Kline P’07 

Robert Scott Kline 1’81 P’07 

Cookie Anspach Kohn WC'60 P’85 TR 

Henry L. Kohn, Jr. P’85 

John A. Koskinen T’61 P'95 TE 

Patricia Koskinen P’95 

Pui S. Kung P’'06 

Milton Lachman P'74 

















Roslyn Schwartz Lachman WC’49 P'74 

James R. Ladd 1’64 P’91 P’93 

Joel M. Lasker L'69 P'02 

Louise Lasker P’02 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric A. Law FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth P, Lawler P’06 

Mr, and Mrs. Robert A. Lawrence P’00 P’05 

Craig D. Leister 174 P'04 

Susan Elliott Leister 1°74 P’04 

Nina Lesavoy T’79 

Dan Levitan 1’79 

Frank Edgar Lewis, Jr. B’79 

Penny W. Lieberberg 1°80 

Magnus H. Lindholm P'04 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael D. London P'05 

Linda Lorimer P’04 

Barbara S. Love ER 

Charles Keith Love 1°83 

David McLawhorn Love T'94 B’01 

Gay McLawhorn Love WC’'51 P’79 P80 
P'83 P’84 P94 

James Erskine Love II T’'79 

Valerie Marx Love B94 

Marian Pecot Lowry WC'48 

William J. Lowry 1’47 149 + 

Carl E Lyon T'65 168 P’02 

Maryann Lyon P’02 

Marijke Elizabeth Mars T’86 

Helen Plyler Maxwell WC'42 P'75 P’76 + 

Denise L. McCain-Tharnstrom T’80 

Margaret A. McCormick FR 


_ Michael D. McCormick T’'70 


Herbert Hardinge McDade III T’81 

Martha Monserratte McDade E’81 G'82 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Michael McGinnis P’02 

Douglas Allen McGraw E'79 P’07 

Marianne Ballenger McGraw N’80 P’07 

Thomas B. McGuire, Jr. FR 

Marilyn Coen Mcllvaine N’58 P’87 P’90 P’92 

William Frank McKinley B'85 

Earl D. McLean, Jr. T'49 + 

Justina W. McLean FR 

T. Bragg McLeod T'49 P’74 P76 

Ruth Lovett McLuckie WC'54 P’86 

Ann H. McMahon P’82 

John Alexander McMahon T’42 P’82 SM TE 

Frank Pleasants Meadows III 1'82 

Steven Medwell P'06 

Mr. and Mrs, Samir Mehta P'07 

Barbara Fellows Meloy T’80. 

Thomas Stuart Meloy T’81 

Eduardo and Gillian Mestre P03 P'07 

Kazie C. Metzger WC'68 

Mr, and Mrs. Andrew C. Meyer P05 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Irwin Meyer P’87 P’90 
P'93 P98 

Katayoun FE. Meyer 1’84 

Michael William Meyer 184 

Elaine Pouletson Miller P’03 P'07 

Martin J. Miller [68 P’03 P’07 

The Honorable and Mrs. Stephen G. Milliken P’05 

Catherine Roberts Mitchell G’75 P'05 

James Murray Mitchell M’76 H’80 P’05 

Anne Brownson Mize WC’68 

Carol Preston Morgan N’64 P’90 

Thomas H. Morgan 1°63 166 P’90 

Patricia Roderick Morton T’77 P’06 


Thruston B. Morton III P’06 

Robert M. Mumma II E’68 

Emilie B. Murphy 1’79 

Bettye Martin Musham N’54 

Mr. and Mrs. Haruo Naito P’00 

Dr. and Mrs. James Edward Nave P’01 
Gwyneth J. Neuss FR 

Michael N. Neuss M’80 H’83 

George W. Newman P’96 P’00 P’02 P’05 
Mary E. Kyte Newman P’96 P’00 P’02 P’05 
Peter Michael Nicholas, Jr. T’92 B98 
Bryon Nimocks, III FR 

Barbara Nims N’71 

Douglas E. Nordlinger T’78 

Margaret Meads Nordlinger T’'78 

Linda Orr WC'05 

Jacque H. Passino, Jr. T'70 P97 

Edwin F Payne T’62 

Katherine Baker Penn 174 P’05 

Robert Read Penn T’74 P'05 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Pertz P’07 

Scott H. Peters T'80 

Gunnar Bock Peterson 185 

Janet C. Peterson FR 

Josephine Erwin Powe 1'76 

Richard L, Prager T’81 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven J. Prince P’05 

James FE. Rabenhorst £°64 

Chet Singh Ranawat 1°93 

L. Scott Rand B’93 

Curt A. Rawley E’71 

Ambassador and Mrs. Charles E. Redman P’01 P’04 
Geoffrey S. Rehnert 1’79 

Nancy Aikens Rich WC'69 P'02 P’05 
Simon B. Rich, Jr. 1°67 P’02 P05 

Ann Bagay Ridenhour T’'90 

Steven Strawn Ridenhour T’86 

Shirley M. Rigsbee P’78 

Stephen Reese Rigsbee T’'78 G'82 

William A. Rigsbee 1'50 P'78 

William Irving Riker, Jr. E°82 

Steven E Roark T’74 M’78 P’05 P’07 
Virginia White Roark T'74 G’87 P’05 P’07 
Joseph D. Robinson P’04 P’06 

Russell M. Robinson II 1°54 L'S6 P’78 P’81 P’84 
Sally Dalton Robinson WC’55 P’78 P81 P’84 TR 
Kevin J. Roche T’80 

Douglass 2 Rohrman 1’63 P’99 P00 
Susan E. Rohrman P’99 

Marilyn E. Rosenwein P’05 

Jonathan David Roth B’90 

Kenneth J. Rowley 1°39 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney D, Runestad P’95 P’02 
Christopher Regis Ryan 183 

Cynthia Ryan FR 

Wayne Ryder T’70 

Robert Gardner Salisbury, Jr. 1’74 B’81 P’04 
Tula Cahoon Salisbury 1°73 P’04 

Mr. and Mrs. Eduardo B. Sanchez P’03 P’05 
Marianne Tuttle Sanders WC’51 

George J. Sanders, Jr. 1'48 

Heather Johnson Sargent T'96 

W. Earl Sasser, Jr. 1'65 G’'69 P94 

Robert C. Sauer 1°58 

Mr. and Mrs, Steven M. Schatz P’07 
Kenneth Thomas Schiciano E'84 

William H. Schlesinger FU 


Robert A. Schoellhorn FR 

David Ansten Schoenholz T’73 

Susan Hadam Schoenholz N’73 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Segal P’04 P’06 
Donald Patrick Shatto E89 

Rahilla C. Abbas Shatto T’91 

Barbara Johnston Shaughnessy T’79 
John P. Shaughnessy 1’79 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Siedell P04 
Jonathan M. Silver 1°75 P’04 P06 

J. Stephen Simon E'65 

Dorothy Lewis Simpson WC’46 TE 
James David Simpson, Jr. T’81 

Susan Eckhardt Simpson T’81 

W. Hunter Simpson FR 

Drs. David and Lois Slovik P’04 

Arthur Lawrence Smith 1’74 P'03 
Frances McBride Smith WC'54 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Robert Smith P'03 P’05 P’07 
Lanty L. Smith 1.67 P'94 TE 

Margaret Chandler Smith WC'66 G’86 P'94 
Stewart R. Smith P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall D. Smith P’02 
John H. Somerville 1°47 

Linda Dresser Spiegel P06 

Mark A. Spiegel T’68 P’06 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Spillane P'06 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan G. Spoon P’03 P’05 
Mr. and Mrs. Jared B. Stamell P’05 P’06 
Colin B. Starks T’78 B’79 P07 

Laurie Simons Starks P’07 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael R. Steed P’06 
Katherine Goodman Stern WC'46 P80 TE 
Gary Robert Stevenson 1°78 

Marie B. Stevenson FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay D. Stewart P01 P’02 
Robert E. Stroupe E'44 

Peace Sullivan P'02 

Barbara Hoover Sutherland T’75 P’03 P’06 
L, Frederick Sutherland T’73 P’03 P’06 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. Swanhaus P’04 

W. John Swartz E’56 P’89 

Jeffrey E. Tabak T’79 182 P’04 

Marilyn Dickman Tabak T’79 P’04 
Haeyoung Kong Tang T’89 

Kevin Christopher Tang 1'89 

Daniel K. Tarullo G’74 P’07 

Louisa Banks Plyler Tarullo 1°74 G74 P’07 
Charles A. Tharnstrom E’79 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas D. Tough P’07 
Neely P. Towe FR 

Rolf H. Towe 1°59 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael E. Treacy P'06 
Robert M. Tullman B'02 

Jeffrey W. Ubben 183 

Laura Hess Ubben T’84 

Maurine Whitley Uhde N’34 P’71 

Steven Richard Umlauf 184 

John Angier Vernon 1’73 P’05 

Michele Ruddy Vernon 1’73 P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Volk P'06 

G. Richard Wagoner, Jr. 1’75 P06 TR 
Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner T’77 P’06 
Cynthia Politica Walden E’80 

Mark Christopher Walden T’81 

John L. Walker 174 1.77 

Anne B. Webb P’79 


R. Davis Webb, Jr. E'79 

Richard D. Webb 1’51 P'79 

Cary Willis Weems 1°77 

David L. Wertz 1'78 

Mary L. Wertz FR 

Macauley Whiting Ill 103 

Megan Young Wiese 1’87 

Wayne F. Wilbanks T’82 

Beverly A. Wilkinson P’98 P’00 P’03 

Jerry C. Wilkinson E’67 P’98 P’00 P’03 

Christen P. Wilson FR 

Derek Moody Wilson T’86 B90 

Elizabeth H. Witten P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Witten P’05 

Robert R. Wood, Jr. 173 

James Conway Yardley T’'74 P03 

Harold L. Yoh, Jr. E'58 P’83 P’85 P’87 
P’88 P'93 TE 

Mary Milus Yoh WC’S9 P’83 P’85 P’87 P’88 P93 

Mr, and Mrs, William V. York P’85 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Younger P’03 P’06 

David John Zezza 183 

Nancy Levine Zisk T’80 L'83 

Robert Louis Zisk 183 


WILLIAM PRESTON FEW ASSOCIATES 
$5,000-$9,999 


Ari Jack Ackerman T’93 

Alfred G. Adams, Jr. 1°70 274 P’01 P’04 
Hunter D. Adams E47 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Adams FR 

Sarah Harrington Adams WC’70 L'73 P'01 P’04 
Andrew E. Adelson [66 

Virginia B. Adelson FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Adam M. Albright P’01 
Jaime Eduardo Aleman L'78 

Henry Gustay Almquist, Jr. T’78 B’80 P’07 
Nancy Dameron Almquist N’79 P’07 
Marybeth Althaus FR 

Robert W. Althaus E’71 

Marcia A. Angle M’81 H’84 

J. Bradford Anwyll 182 

Dr. and Mrs. Haresh Asnani P’04 

Todd Hunter Bailey 176 

Ralph P. Baker, Jr. T’76 M’80 H’84 
Susan Moran Baker T’79 

William Allen Baker III 1°79 

Mark E. Baldwin E'75 P’07 

Sally Polsfoot Baldwin P’07 

Margaret Tillman Ball T’'75 G’78 

Eric E Bam E’78 
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Linna Mixter Barnes L76 

Claire Murphy Barry WC'68 P'96 
Thomas R. Barry 1°67 P96 

Carolyn Cooney Bartholdson B'96 
John Anders Bartholdson T'92 
Katharine T. Bartlett P'07 FL 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Bartz, Jr. P'03 
C. Leland Bassett £'59 P'89 P'93 
Agnes R. Beane 1°76 

Judith Olsen Beaumont T'74 G'78 P'05 
Scott A. Beaumont P'05 

Joan Parsons Beber WC'56 

Robert H. Beber 1°55 [57 

Janice Cohen Beckmen T'88 B'92 
Jeffrey Thomas Beckmen B'92 
Barbara J. Bell B'03 

Steven Robert Bell T'82 

Susan Stover Bell T’84 

Amer M. Ben-Halim P’05 

Lubna M. Ben-Halim P’05 

Brian Daniel Bernard 1’88 

Lauren Blumenfeld Bernard T’89 
Sheilah Ann Bernard T'74 

Scott B. Bernstein 1°79 

Donald Haskell Beskind 1°77 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Bezanson P’04 
Marianne Pownall Billings T’74 
Michael James Bingle E'94 

Dr. and Mrs. Archer W. Bishop, Jr. P’90 P’02 
Thompson A. Bishop T'02 

Melanie Jones Blandon T’83 

D. Eileen Blaylock N’47 

Daniel W. Blaylock T'51 P'77 
Parkie Adams Blaylock WC’53 P'77 
David L. Bodenhamer T'52 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen D. Bogner P’98 P’01 
Carl E. Bolch, Jr. L067 

Robert F. Bonnie F'94 

Susan Behar Bonsell T'90 B’95 
Judy Perry Booker WC’'71 

Garland Cecil Boothe II B’88 

Anne Rochlin Boschwitz WC'45 
Diane Brown Bosek B’83 

James Charles Bosek B’83 

Kate Bostock T'94 B’02 

Dr. and Mrs. Stephen T. Boswell P06 
J. A. Bouknight, Jr. L68 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson R. Braddy P99 
Emily Busse Bragg 1°78 P’07 

Steven R. Bragg P’07 

Douglas T. Breeden FU 

Josie Breeden FR 

John M. Bremer L'74 

Steven Miller Brister 1’85 

Alisa Sacerdote Brockelman T’91 
Curtis Francis Brockelman, Jr. T’91 
Susanne Brody P’02 

Robert J. Brookhiser P04 

Colin Wegand Brown L74 
Shelaghmichael C. Brown P'03 
John Timothy Bryan T’83 

E. R. Bucher II FR 

Richard S. Buddington T'64 H’70 
Sharon Buddington FR 

Edgar FE Bunce, Jr. T’41 

Mary Liz Crawford Bunce WC'41 
Gail Sullivan Burke 1°78 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 


Robert L. Burrus, Jr. L'58 

Bobby W. Bush, Jr. 1°76 

James B. Caldwell 1°67 

James S. Campbell, Jr. 1°78 P'07 
Susan Lehman Carmichael 1'87 
‘Trent Andrew Carmichael T’88 
Robert D. Carraway T'62 

David ©. Carroll B'86 

Sally Coonrad Carroll 86 

L. Hartsell Cash 1°45 

Fred W, Caswell T'57 P’81 P’86 P'87 
Sandra Ratcliff Caswell WC'S8 P'81 P'86 P'87 
Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. 1°51 153 P'77 GP'06 
Laurel Rosenbaum Chadwick N’53 P'77 GP'06 
Deborah S. Chapin P’06 

Stephen C. Chapin 1°76 P’06 
Deborah Chiles FR 

Stephen M. Chiles 1'67 

Lawrence Stewart Clark 1’81 B'87 
Ronald Louis Claveloux L'84 
Carlotta Mewborne Clement WC'61 P'84 
D. Hayes Clement, Jr. T'58 P’84 
Kenneth H. Close T’81 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Cloues II P98 
David Redmon Cobb B'82 

Sara B. Cobb FR 

Robert P. Cochran L'74 P'07 
Suzanne Hunt Cochran P'07 

Anne Turpin Cody 1°76 

Claude C. Cody, IV FR 

William David Cohan T’81 

Laura Steinschneider Colebank 1°79 
J. Peter Coll, Jr. T'65 P'92 

Nancy Swan Coll N’68 P’92 

Herman Cone Ill E’78 

Barry Charles Cooper P'89 

Sheree E Cooper Levy T’89 

David Scott Corbett T’79 

Georgeann C. Corey P’05 

George N. Corey T’69 P’05 

Ann Douglas Cornell T'75 P'07 
Timothy J. Creem F'66 

Meredith Brinegar Cross T’79 
George H. Crowell E’67 P'05 

Nancy Melzer Crowell P05 

Eugene M. Cummings P’00 

Ann Quattlebaum Curry WC’65 
James L. Curry 1°65 

William Joseph Curtin Ill T’92 

Lee Mimms Dagger T’81 

Thomas Golden Dagger T’80 
Dolores D'Angelo FR 

Lawrence J. D'Angelo M’73 

Victoria Dauphinot ER 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles T. Davidson FR 
Brian G. Davies T’83 

Theodore Joseph Davies T'86 
Robert Falco Del Bene B'98 

Alberto Jose Delgado T'93 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven J. Denholtz P’06 
Brian Lloyd Derksen B'78 

Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Deroux P’06 
John M. Derrick, Jr. E61 

Gary W. Dickson FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen Dierks P’85 P’90 
Laura B. Di Giantonio L79 

Michael R. Dockterman L78 


Donna D, Draughon FR 

K. Robert Draughon B'85 

Isobel Craven Drill WC'37 P'93 GP'96 GP'99 TE 
Rvebell L. Dunham FR 

Anne O. Durden P'85 

Robert f Durden P'85 FE 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Dyson P’05 
Donna Williams Bacho 1°77 

William C. Bacho HL T'76 

Ralph Eads, Sr. P’81 GP’01 GP'06 
William S. Easton, Jr. T'74 

Frederick E. Ehrsam, Jr. E°77 
Marshall E. and JoAnn Eisenberg P'97 P’01 
Richard Ellingsen 179 

Sharon Robinson Ellingsen 179 
Martin Emmett P’90 

Aaron Jason Enrico T'93 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger A. Enrico P’93 
Philip Ellis Erlenbach T'56 P’81 P’85 
Nola Maddox Falcone WC'61 

Gail Winter Feagles 176 

Prentiss Eric Feagles 176 

Linn M. Feidelson FR 

Robert S. Feidelson T’86 

Mark L. Feidler T’'78 

Mr. and Mrs, Lee N. Feld P'06 

Sylvia D. Fergus P’05 

Anna Hinton Fetter N’44 

Randolph R. Few T'43 P'82 

Shirley D. Few P’82 

Deborah Davenport Fildes P05 
Richard James Fildes 1°74 P’05 
Maria J. Fincher P’84 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz Fischer-Zernin P'07 
Jill 1. Fishman FR 

Mark A. Fishman 178 

Robert S. Fleischer 1°64 

Deborah Dawson Flexner T'79 
Michael David Flint T’89 

Mark Bolognesi Florian T’80 
Dorlisa King Flur 1°87 B’88 

Peter Wade Flur E’86 

Robert H. Fogarty P’04 P’05 

Sally Johnson Fogarty T'75 P’04 P’05 
Sally J. Fong P’05 

Paul B. Ford, Jr. 168 

Ross Carey Formell G’87 L'87 

Drs. Anita and Michael Fountain P’04 
Thomas Yves Henri Fousse B'94 
Mary C. Fowler P'04 

James R. Fox T’°68 L71 

Marjorie Kean Fradin T’87 
Jacqueline Fair Frey W064 

James H, Frey E°60 

Charles Gordon Froeb T’89 

Jane Heist Gamber N’78 B’80 

Scott H. Gamber B’79 

Steven Dwight Gardner T’83 

Douglas D. Garson P’04 

Palmer Peebles Garson 1’79 P’04 
Jeffrey Lund Gendell T’81 

Martha P. Gendell FR 

Penny Pilgram George WC’'65 P’93 P'06 
William Wallace George P’93 P'06 

C. Gary Gerst E61 P96 

Michael J. Giarla FR 

Nikki Hurst Gibson T’80 


Sylvia Mathis Gibson WO'57 

Jeffrey K. Giguere 1’76 M'80 P'06 

Nancy Parker Giguere N’78 P'06 

Annette Hinely Gingher WC'44 

Clair H. Gingher, Jr. B43 + 

Mark P. Gitomer 1'69 P'07 

Susan W, Gitomer P'07 

‘Torrey Allen Glass T'74 

Marianne Glosson ER 

Todd Kerr Glosson 1'84 

Howard G. Godwin, Jr. 1.69 

Mary Ann McDonough Godwin G’69 

Irwin N. Gold 1'79 

Jeffrey B. Golden 1°72 P'07 

Rita P. Golden P'07 

Lawrence E. Goldenhersh 1'77 

Stacy Rogers Golding 1°79 

Fred E. Goldring 1°79 

Keith Kiley Goldstein 1'74 

Bruce K. Goodman T'47 

Raymond Hayes Goodmon II 277 

Susan S. Goodmon FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter John Gordon P'07 

Marilyn J. Goske P'04 P'07 

Courtney G. Gotlin FR 

Matthew A. Gotlin T’96 

Mr, and Mrs, Steyen J. Goulart P’05 

Mirian M. Graddick-Weir P’07 

Croley W. Graham, Jr. 277 

Sara Simons Graves WC'69 P'06 

William T. Graves, Sr. 1°67 172 P'06 

Steven Benjamin Green T’86 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Greenberg P'97 

Eric R. Greenspan T’72 

Donna Coleman Gregg L'74 P'03 P'05 

Robert Edgar Gregg 1'74 P'03 P'05 

Emily A. Grey 1°03 

James S. Grien FR 

Lauren Gold Grien T’80 

Joseph M. Griffin T'56 L'61 P’84 

Priscilla G. Griffin P'84 

Phillip J. Grigg 1°77 

R. Stuart Gross 1°75 

Charles L. Grossman E63 

Marie Choborda Grossman WC'63 

Charles D. Grove E'51 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt T. Guenther P’06 

Susanne Ingeburg Haas L'85 187 

Arthur H. Haigh TI T'66 P’92 P95 

Kristi Uddstrom Haigh WC'68 P’92 P’95 

Mr. and Mrs, William R. Haljun P'95 P'04 

David E. Hall FR 

Laura Hockaday Hall T’87 

C. Gibson Halloran T’83 

Anne M. Haltiwanger FR 

Earl Haltiwanger, Jr. H'57 H’51 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Ross Hamilton P’91 P’01 
P'03 P04 

Judith L. Hammerschmidt T'76 

Patricia Lister Hanenberg P’04 

William Joseph Hanenberg E'73 B'80 P'04 

Donna Landau Hardiman T’81 

John L. Hardiman L'82 

Robert T. Harper T’'76 L'79 P'06 TE 

Susan Fee Harper P’06 

Stuart Irwin Harris T'75 M’82 G81 

George Alfred Harrison T'74 P’07 


FM=DUMC Faculty FR=Friend of Duke FU=University Faculty GP=Grandparent HS=House Staff P=Parent SM=DUMC Staff SU=University Staff TE=Trustee Emeriti Tk=Former Trustee TR=Trustee +=Deceased| 


Marilyn Agnes Harrison WC’71 P’97 P’06 
R. Keith Harrison, Jr. E°70 P'97 P’06 
Blizabeth A. Hart FR 

Gerald Charles Hartman £’75 G’76 
Arthur R. Hartzell, Jr. 1’49 

Douglas A. Hastings T’71 

Julia Hartman Hawgood WC'64 
Martha J. Hays 182 

Andrew S. Hedden 1.66 

Linda Heintzelman P’91 P'98 

Richard G. Heintzelman F’69 P’91 P’98 
Jane Brennan Henderson T’87 

Judith Russell Henry FR 

Patrick J. Henry B’88 

Christopher Anthony Hest T’80 

Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Hill P94 

Grant Henry Hill 1°94 

Larry Young Hines G'93 P’96 P99 
Thomas Blair Hines G’94 P’96 P’99 
Steven E. Hively 1°77 

Mr. and Mrs, George C. Hixon P’02 
Sabrina Francis Hodgett T'84 

Harriet T. Holderness P’06 

Troy Whitehurst Holland 1'83 

Kathryn Anne Hollister T’81 

E. Carmack Holmes, Jr. T’60 P90 

John Richard Holzgraefe 1'79 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Horowitz P'01 P'06 
Richard Louis Horwitz 182 

Alice R. Howard P'90 P’99 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. 1°63 P90 P99 
Jonathan T. Howe 166 P’88 

Lawrence T. Hoyle, Jr. T’60 P’90 P’98 
Mary R. Hoyle P’90 P98 

_ Jean E. Hoysradt WC’72 

Kenneth W. Hubbard T'65 

Dr, and Mrs. John William Hubert P'07 P'07 
| David M. Huggin 1°62 

Nancy Lassiter Huggin WC'63 

Dr, Ann H. Hunt G’70 

Kenneth Charles Hunt 176 

) Julia Hartman Hunter T'79 

| Edward K. Isbey III T’'77 H’86 P’06 
Jane Lysko Isbey P06 

Tracie Jensen Jacquemin T’79 

| Robert L. Jamerson, Jr, 1’72 B'74 

| Mr. and Mrs. George P. Jameson P’05 

| Mr. and Mrs. Edward Burton Jamieson P’07 














Kimberly J. Jenkins T’76 G’80 G'77 TR 
Harry W. Johnson 1’51 H’60 M’55 P’78 
) Jolie J. Johnson FR 

| Kristina M. Johnson FU 

J Matthew George Johnson 1’87 

) Samuel W. Johnson 1°69 272 P'96 P’99 
i Velma Harrison Johnson WC’'69 P96 P99 
| John F Johnston G'72 

Susan Spielman Johnston G’70 

George Johnstone Ill T’55 

Virginia Joslin-Hastings WC’70 

David A. Juge FR 

Alan L. Kaganoy E’60 

Peter J. Kahn L'76 

Nicholas J. Kaiser T’79 

Harry J. Kangis FR 

Jeffrey Ray Kappa T’78 M’81 

Rosanne Pollack Kappa M’82 

Bruce A. Karsh T'77 TR 











Martha L. Karsh FR 

Kristen Ann Keirsey N’73 P’'02 
Christopher G. Kelly 186 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Kelly P’07 
J. Keith Kennedy T'70 D’74 

Shirley Kent GP'07 

John M. Kern 1°79 

Susan Piyirotto Kern N’79 

Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. 1°60 1.63 P’96 P’00 
Harry Kiefer P'78 + 

Ruth Kiefer P’78 

The Honorable and Mrs. William J. Kilberg P’01 
Mary C. Kilbourn FR 

David G. Klaber 1'69 P’92 P'94 P’97 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay T. Kolb P’01 P'05 
Richard I. Kopelman M’74 

Bradley Jay Korman T’87 

Michael Koslow T’'79 

Robert B. Krakow T’78 U'81 

Jeffrey P. Krasnoff 1°77 

Mary Gorter Krey T’81 

George R. Krouse, Jr. L'70 P’93 P’96 P’00 
Susan N. Krouse P'93 P’96 P’00 
Drs. Steven and Dana R. Krumholz P’04 
George M. Kunath P’06 

Dennis Richard LaFiura T’74 P’04 
Mary H. Lakiura P’04 

George C. Lamb III 175 

Gordon R. Lang T’58 

Lawrence Joseph Lang E’86 

Gerrit Livingston Lansing, Jr. T’95 
Patricia H. Lansing FR 

Roger S. Lash 1°75 

Robert N. Laughlin 1’68 P’97 
Cordelia Reardon Laverack T’80 
Mr. and Mrs. David N. Lawrence P’05 
David Peter Lazar, Sr, 1’79 

Karen Bowers Lazar 1’78 

William Craig Leese T’83 

Anne Sabiston Leggett T’78 P'07 
Reid Gordon Leggett 1’78 P’07 
Bettsy Creigh Leib N’62 P’93 P’95 
Tom E. Leib E’61 P93 P95 
Timothy J. Leppert 1’77 P’05 

Mr. and Mrs, Paul Howard Levine P’07 
Donald R. Lincoln 167 

Mary J. Lincoln FR 

Carmie Turner Lipe WC’68 P’02 
Joseph A. Lipe T’67 P’02 

Duane Alan Lisowski B98 

Lee Enfield Lockwood WC’68 
Lawrence T. Loeser T’74 

Diane Britz Lotti T’74 

Stuart D. Louie T'00 103 

Richard Kenneth Lublin T’61 P’86 
William Kent Luby B’85 

James E. Luebchow 1’73 P’06 
Alfred S. Lurey T’64 P’06 

Betsy S. Lurey P'06 

John Val Lyngaas P’07 

Constance Wise Lyons WC’'54 
Christy K. Mack P’99 P’01 

John J. Mack T’68 P’99 P’01 TR 
Mark B. Mahoney 1’77 P’05 

Noelle S. Mahoney P05 

Anne Herbert Mai WC’65 P’94 
Vincent A. Mai FR 


John William Mascone 1’87 

Tara F Mascone FR 

Mark Douglas Masselink T’79 
Priscilla Clapp Masselink T’79 

Blair Henry Mathies, Jr. 1’79 P’'07 
Deborah Stein Mathies T’'78 P’07 
David Robert Mauerhan 1’74 
Harold C. Mauney, Jr. T’60 P’02 
Joyce Leverton Mauney WC’62 P’02 
Darryl J. May T’78 P’07 

Susan Friedland May T’79 P'07 
Kenneth E. Mayhew, Jr. 1’56 P’84 
Kenneth W. McAllister 74 

John Shepard McBride, Jr. T’'78 
Gray McCalley, Jr. 179 

Mary Jo Beam McCalley 1°79 

Stacey Willits McConnell 1'77 
Capers W. McDonald E'74 

Marion Kiper McDonald 175 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. McDonald P’04 P’05 
Dolly Madison McKenna WC’71 P’06 
John J. McKenna P’06 

John G. McKinley IV £’81 

Kathryn Smith McKinley 1’82 

Arnold B. McKinnon 1°50 L'51 P’77 P’81 
Debra A. McLaughlin 1'88 

Michael P. McLaughlin FR 

John G. McLean, Jr. 1’79 

Alexander T. McMahon B’82 
Elizabeth Kirby McMahon 1°79 P’06 
James David McMahon 179 P’06 
Kevin Michael McMahon T’86 

Teri Threadgill McMahon T’84 

Jack D. McSpadden, Jr. 1’68 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Mendelsohn P'06 
Bruce F, Metge T’78 

Leslie Smith Metge T’'77 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence G. Meyer P’04 
Mr. and Mrs. F, Duffield Meyercord P’95 P’98 
Peter J. Michel 1'66 

Ellen H. Michelson FR 

Chester P. Middlesworth 149 P’82 
Maxine S. Middlesworth P’82 
Bradley Lewis Miller T’81 

Janet R. Miller P’'04 

William T. Miller T’71 P’04 

Janet Steel Mishkin WC’69 P’05 
Christian J. Mixter 177 

Robert K. Montgomery 1'64 P’96 
Francis H. Morrison Ill 1°75 

Sally Murphy Morrison FR 

George James Morrow B’81 
Katherine D. Morrow FR 

Bruce Elliot Mosler T'79 

Wendy Fass Mosler T’80 

Barbara Moss ER 

Jonathan Moss M’73 G’74 

Thomas Natelli E’82 

William W. Neal 111 154 

Gary R. Nelson T’64 P’95 

Karen Farris Neus 1°83 

Michael C. Neus FR 

NJ. Nicholas, Jr. FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. Nickel P’93 
David D. Noble 166 P’00 

Linda Carole Noel P07 

Marilyn Meadors Norfolk WC'64 L'68 P’95 


William R. Norfolk 167 P95 + 
Richard A. Northam T’51 

Jeremiah 0. Norton T’00 

Carol L. O'Brien FR 

Henry J. Oechler, Jr. L'71 

Catherine Mary O’Hern B’94 

Ray M. Olds B’55 

Sandra R. Olds FR 

Shelley B. O'Neill N’76 

Hence Orme T’'86 

Maria Douvas Orme T’85 L88 
Robert C. Oshiro 152 1'53 

Amy Factor Oyer T’79 

Jay Howard Oyer T’'78 

James E. Padilla 178 

Judy Pagliuca P’07 

Stephen G. Pagliuca T’'77 P’07 
David Bradley Pahren T’85 

Judith Wagoner Pahren 1’84 
Barbara Ann Palmeri M’77 H’80 
Sebastian Timothy Palmeri H'78 H’80 
Robin Panovka L'86 

Paul J. Pantano, Jr. V80 

Joan Adamson Parrish WC'64 P’93 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahendra R. Patel P’07 
Evelyn Parker Patrick N’55 

Roman L, Patrick T’54 H’62 M’57 
Jarrod Michael Patten T’'94 

Robin Ingram Patton T’88 

Robert K. Payson T’61 1'64 
Michael Engle Peacock E’87 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis W. Pemberton P’07 
Jean Derek Penn 1'79 B’84 

Joseph G. Perpich P’99 P’02 
Clifford W. Perry, Jr. 1766 P’93 P’96 P’03 
Elizabeth C. Perry P'93 P'96 P'03 
Andrea Hahn Peterson T'74 

Carl F. Pfeiffer T’67 

Margaret Kolodny Pfeiffer WC’67 
George Jordan Phillips 1’84 

J. Russell Phillips 1’71 

Patricia Phillips FR 

Reed Phillips Il 1’79 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Davis Phillips P95 P’98 P’03 
Charles Edward Wilson Pierce E78 
Zbigniew P. Pietrzak T’86 

Elizabeth Rice Pilnik N’80 

Richard Dal Pilnik 179 

Gary T. Podgorski T’'76 P’04 
Zobeida M. Podgorski P’04 

David R. Poe 74 P’01 

T. William Porter I11 166 P’91 
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David Todd Posen T'83 

\lice Higdon Prater U87 

Harlan L. Prater IV T’84 L87 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith T. Pratt FR 
Susan C. Priester P'03 P'06 

Robert B. Pringle L'69 P00 

Donald Thomas Pruett, Jr. T'82 
David L. Pugh B71 P'05 

Kimberly Purvis FR 

Peter D, Quinn B'89 

Jane Hawkins Ramsey WC'39 P'66 P'74 
Arthur G, Raynes T'56 

Diane S. Raynes FR 

Matthew Ira Rebold T’81 

Nancy B. Rebold FR 

Kimberly Dawn Reed T'86 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mark Reedy P’07 
Edward M. Reefe £'68 P'93 P'99 
Nora Lea Rogers Reefe WC'67 P’93 P'99 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Reilly P°06 
Wilhelmina M. Reuben-Cooke WC'67 TE 
C. Larry Rice T'54 

Christine Peterjohn Richards L79 
Daniel R. Richards B'80 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Richardson FR 
Philipp L. Rimmler T’'78 
Christopher Carl Rising T’91 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson C. Rising P’91 P’07 
Celia Allman Roady 1°73 176 P'03 
Stephen E. Roady L76 P'03 
Gloria J. Roberts B'00 

Wendy A. Robineau 177 

Joe J. Robnett, Jr. E'49 

Donald E. Rocap 1'77 

Elisabeth Stewart Rockwood N’71 P’02 
Thomson W. Rockwood E’70 P'02 
Kathleen Vild Rogers E’83 

M. Weldon Rogers IV T’84 

Timothy Peter Rooney E’80 B’82 

Della Blake Rose T’'79 

Kirk Alan Rose T'84 

Susan Braunlich Rose T’82 

Elise Long Rosen T’86 

Jonathan Barlow Rosen T’92 

Lief D. Rosenblatt FR 

Melissa K. Roth FR 

Neil Stuart Roth 187 M’91 

Linda M. Rucci FR 

Richard A. Rudick P’04 P'07 

Margo G. Rundles FR 

Douglas William Runte T’85 

Michael C. Russ T°66 L'69 P’00 
Katherine Livingston Rutledge P’75 P’'04 P’'06 
Paul E. Rutledge III 1°75 P'04 P’06 
Emilia A. Saint-Amand W0’65 P’94 
Joseph A. Saldutti P’88 P’00 P’02 

Lynne Faylor Saldutti WC'61 P’88 P’00 P’02 
Christopher A. Sales FR 

Michele Miller Sales 1°78 81 TR 
Edward T. Samuel M’74 

Elvire Samuel FR 

Kathleen M. Sanzo T’79 

Paul Ruffin Scarborough E'72 

Gilbert D. Scharf T’'70 

Ruth Calvin Scharf N’80 

A. Daniel Scheinman L'87 

Zoe Scheinman FR 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 
FM=DUMC Faculty FR=Friend of Duke FU=University Faculty GP=Grandparent HS=House Staff P=Parent SM=DUMC Staff SU=University Staff TE=Trustee Emeriti T=Former Trustee TR=Trustee +=Deceased 


Phillip J. Schemel FR 

Glenn Howard Schiffman T'91 

Christopher H, Schroeder P'07 FL 
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Team Alumni: Miller, left, new 
alumni association president, 
and Wilder, new executive 
director of alumni affairs 


Wilder Named 
Alumni Director 


» terly L. Wilder ’83, the director of an- 
nual giving for Duke since 1992, has 


been named executive director of 


alumni affairs. Wilder, who assumes 
her new responsibilities January 1, is the first 
woman to lead Duke’s alumni office. She 
succeeds Laney Funderburk ’60, who an- 





nounced in April that he would retire after 
leading Duke’s alumni operations for twenty- 
two years. Wilder will work with an alumni 
body of 120,000, overseeing a staff of twenty- 
six and a budget of more than $4.2 million. 
“Through her work with our alumni classes 
over the years, Sterly knows the issues that in- 
terest and matter to our alumni,” says Robert 
E Shepard, vice president for alumni affairs 
and development. “She has a remarkable tal- 
ent for making them excited about what the 


Alumni Register 





university is doing and always has been an 
honest broker, giving feedback to the univer- 
sity about issues of concern to our alumni.” 
After graduating from Duke as a political- 
science major, Wilder joined the university 
development office, where she earned a series 
of promotions. In her current position, she 
manages ten professional staff members and 
works closely with the alumni leaders of an- 
nual reunion classes as well as with major 
donors to the university. She led the devel- 
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opment of a strategic plan for Duke’s annual 
fund, restructured reunion giving, and es- 
tablished successful programs for parents and 
students. “Duke’s Parents Program is widely 
recognized as a national leader,” Shepard says. 

Wilder grew up in a Duke family. Her fa- 
ther, Pelham Wilder Jr., was a chemistry pro- 
fessor at the university for more than fifty 
years and also served for many years as unt- 
versity marshal, until retiring in 2000. Her 
brother, Pelham III, is a 1973 Duke gradu- 
ate, and her nephew, Pelham IV, is a senior 
at Duke. 

Besides her administrative work in the 
development office, Wilder is a pre-major 
adviser to undergraduates and is assistant 
university marshal, helping plan presidential 
inaugurations and commencement ceremo- 
nies. She helps organize her class reunions, 
is a board member of the Duke Club of the 
Triangle, and volunteers as a member of the 
Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee, 
which interviews prospective students. 

Within the Durham community, Wilder is 
a member and former chair of the alumni 
council of Durham Academy, a local prep 
school. She is also a member and former 
president of the board of Ronald McDonald 
House, and serves on the board of Visions of 
Tomorrow CDC of the St. James Family Life 
Center in Walltown. 

Nationally, Wilder is active in the Council 
for Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE), through which she has advised 
other universities on a variety of alumni and 
development programs. 

“We had an outstanding group of more 
than thirty applicants for this position,” says 
Harold “Spike” Yoh Jr. B.S.M.E. ’58, former 
chair of Duke’s board of trustees, who led the 
search committee that recommended Wil- 
der’s appointment. “The alumni director is 
the university’s main point of contact with a 
large and diverse group of people around the 
globe who care deeply about Duke. We have 
every confidence that Sterly will inspire and 
lead them in new directions. She’ll make 
people proud to be associated with Duke.” 


Miller's Time 


ost of his life, William P “Bill” Mil 
ler °77 has been preparing, un- 
knowingly, for his role as president 
of the Duke Alumni Association. 
His late grandfather was a Trinity College 
graduate. His father, Jim Miller ’47, played 
football for the legendary coach Wallace 
Wade, and his late brother, James T: Miller 
’74, was Duke’s first wheelchair graduate. 
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“I’ve been involved with athletics all my 
life,” says Miller. “And I was a manager on the 
football team under Coach Mike McGee. | 
never got far away. | went from Duke to law 
school in Chapel Hill, but I would still be 
cheering in Cameron whenever possible.” 

He’s a longtime volunteer. When he joined 
the High Point, North Carolina, law firm 
Roberson Haworth & Reese, where he is now 


BIRTH OF AN INSTITUTION © 


he Duke of today had its birth 

in 1838, when the residents of 

rural Randolph County formed 

Union Institute Academy. The 
school was first led by Brantley York. Braxton 
Craven succeeded York in 1842 and directed the 
institution until his death in 1882. In 1851 the 
state chartered the school as Normal College, 
for the training of teachers. Eight years later, the 
school became affiliated with the United 
Methodist Church, and its name was changed 
to Trinity College. Under Craven's leadership, 
the school became well known, drawing stu- 
dents not only from central North Carolina, but 
also from other Southern states. 

With assistance from Washington Duke, 
Trinity College moved from Trinity, North Caro- 
lina, to Durham in 1892. Duke's son, James 
Buchanan Duke, created The Duke Endowment 
in 1924 to fund Trinity’s expansion, and it was 
renamed Duke University in honor of the family. 

As part of his efforts to become familiar 
with Duke and its roots, President Richard H. 
Brodhead and his wife, Cynthia Brodhead, 
visited the site of Trinity College last summer. 

A gazebo, made from columns of the college 
building, houses the old school bell and serves 
as a memorial to the college. A short distance 
away is the Trinity cemetery, where many of 
the school’s leaders and faculty members 
are buried. 

—Tim Pyatt ’81, University Archivist 


Trinity College: the campus, 1883; the 
faculty, 1878-1879, with President 
Craven, first row, center 


a partner, Miller first got involved in the 
Duke Club of High Point, serving as presi- 
dent from 1988 through 1989. He joined the 
local Alumni Admissions Advisory Commit- 
tee, where he worked in helping establish the 
Trinity Scholars program. Trinity Scholarships 
are awarded to outstanding students from the 
Carolinas, many of them from Guilford, Da- 
vidson, Montgomery, and Randolph counties. 

In 1995, Miller was asked to serve a three- 
year term on Duke’s Athletics Council, which 


assisted in the search for the new athletics 
director, Joe Alleva. He joined the DAA board 
of directors in 1998 and has been a member 
of its executive committee since 2001. 
Miller has also been active outside the 
Duke community. He has presided over the 
American Business Clubs and the High Point 
Arts Council, and he has chaired the Church 
Council, Staff-Parish Committee, Commission 


Retrospective 








on Evangelism, and Council of Ministries for 
his church, Wesley Memorial United Meth- 
odist, in High Point. Miller and his wife, 
Stephanie, live in Greensboro. Their four- 
teen-year-old son, Alex, is a ninth-grader at 
Woodberry Forest School, and their twelve- 
year-old daughter, Cait, is a seventh-grader 
at Aycock Middle School. 

Serving as alumni association president 
during a period of transition—working with 
a new university president and a new alumni 


director—doesn’t faze him. He characterizes 
it as “building on strength,” while celebrat- 
ing a record of successes. “The great thing 
about this time of transitions,” he says, “is 
that the first half of my year as president, we 
get to celebrate the legacy of Laney [Fun- 
derburk ’60, who steps down in December]. 
The second half, we get to welcome Sterly 
Wilder [’83] in her first year as executive 


BLUE DEVIL ROAD TRIPS 


) lumni Affairs, the Duke 

) Clubs Program, and Duke 
[| Athletics have planned three 
[7 Wi events to celebrate the men’s 
basketball team at away games this 
fall. You can reserve event and game 
tickets online, below, or by calling 
the clubs office at (919) 684-3246. 


Tickets are limited. 


Duke vs. Davidson 

Monday, November 22 

Pregame dinner at Renaissance Hotel, 
5:00 p.m.; tip-off at Charlotte 
Coliseum, 7:00 p.m. Dinner and 
game, $50; dinner only, $30. 
www.dukealumni.com/davidson 


Duke vs. Valparaiso 

Saturday, December 4 

Pregame reception at Moretti’s 
Ristorante & Pizzeria, 10:30 a.m.; 
tip-off at Chicago’s United Center, 
1:00 p.m. Reception and game, 
$65; reception only, $30. 
www.dukealumni.com/valparaiso 


Duke vs. Oklahoma 

Saturday, December 18 

Pregame reception, 3:00 p.m., and 
tip-off, 5:00 p.m., both at Madison 
Square Garden. Reception and 
game, $95; reception only, $50. 
www.dukealumni.com/oklahoma 





director. Her roots are awfully deep at Duke; 

that will make it easy. And that dovetails 
with the other campus transition—the ex- 
_citement of a new president.” 

Miller says he’s “thrilled” that he’ll be in- 
troducing President Richard H. Brodhead to 
alumni at the first three events in North 

| Carolina. “He will enrich the undergraduate 
| experience from day one, based on his ca- 
feer at Yale.” 

Since becoming DAA president in July, 





Miller has met with as many campus admin- 
istrators as possible. “I wanted administra- 
tors to know that the DAA is poised to assist 
in helping to identify and accomplish all uni- 
versity goals and objectives,” he says. “We 
want to be sitting at every table on campus 
where important decisions are being made. 
The DAA board can offer unique intellectual 
and perceptive viewpoints in university con- 
versations, plus a good dose of plain com- 
mon sense and historical context. 

“We have a dedicated group of volunteers 
who are an immensely talented and power- 
ful force in furthering the mission of Duke. 
We will be starting a strategic planning and 
visioning process at Alumni Affairs to iden- 
tify the next bold steps that will take Duke 
and the alumni association to new levels of 
excellence.” 

Miller’s message to alumni: “You're wast- 
ing an opportunity if you don’t get involved. 
You'll reconnect with all the things that 
brought you to Duke as a student. The more 
interacting with Duke, the more rewarding. 
I found that I’m the better for it. Working on 
committees, talking to administrators, being 
a part of Career Week—I’ve taken so much 
away from those relationships, in my work 
and in my life.” 





lumni and friends of the university 
are recognized annually with Charles 
A. Dukes Awards for outstanding vol- 
unteer service to Duke. The awards, 
sponsored by the Duke Alumni Association, 
are named for the late Dukes ’29, director of 
Alumni Affairs from 1944 to 1963. The cita- 
tions honor individuals who reflect his dedi- 
cation to the university. Award winners are 
selected by the DAA board of directors and 
the executive committee of the Annual Fund. 

Recipients for 2003-04 are Michael J. 
Bingle, Kate Bostock, Frank B. Burney, Su- 
san L. Callahan, James G. Dalton, Lee E. Fa- 
ber, Anne DeVoe Lawler, Dan Levitan, Bob 
and Ariane Matshcullat, Richard S. Miller, 
Peter M. Nicholas Jr, Robert R. Penn, Simon 
B. Rich Jr., Matthew D. Sample, E. Colby 
Walton, and Sarah Towe Wood. 

Bingle B.S.E. ’94, of Riverside, Connecti- 
cut, was class gift co-chair for his tenth re- 
union, which, through his efforts, achieved a 
new tenth-reunion gift record of $575,675 
—105 percent of its goal. A founding mem- 
ber of the Young Alumni Council of New 
York, he has been a host of parties for the 
classes of 1989 through 1994 to promote the 
Annual Fund. 
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Bostock '94, M.B.A. ’02, of New York, was 
class gift co-chair with Bingle for her class’ 
tenth reunion. They were co-hosts of a party 
for their classmates in New York that even- 
tually garnered 100-percent participation in 
the reunion gift from those attending. She 
has served on the Annual Fund’s executive 
committee for the past five years and co- 
chaired the gift committee for her fifth re- 
union in 1999, 

Burney °76, of San Antonio, has been 
president of the Duke Club of San Antonio 
for the past three years. A member of the 
Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee 
(AAAC) since 1983, he helped launch the 


first joint Duke clubs and AAAC send-off 


program last year by personally serving as 
host of an event to honor the incoming 


Class of 2007. And he has been the host of 


parties for local and visiting alumni and 
fans celebrating the women’s and men’s 
basketball teams at the Final Four in San 
Antonio. 


Callahan ’86, of New York, president of 


the Duke University Metropolitan Alumni 
Association (DUMAA) since 1997, oversees 
the second-largest but certainly most active 
alumni club, with nearly seventy-five social, 
cultural, and community-service events a 
year. She is a former AAAC chair and has 


Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice @remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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been an Annual Fund volunteer and mem- 
ber of the New York Women’s Forum. 

Dalton '44, of Atlanta, was co-chair of 
the reunion gift committee for his sixtieth 
reunion, which raised $763,325—102 per- 
cent of its goal. He has been a member of 
the Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center’s 
board of overseers since 1993. In 2003, the 
Duke Alumni Association honored him 
with its Distinguished Alumni Award. 

Faber 64, of Toledo, Ohio, served as class 
president from 1999 to 2004 and headed the 
attendance committee for his class’ fortieth 
reunion. He is a past member of the AAAC 
and the planning committee for his thirty- 
fifth reunion. He is a member of Duke’s 
Heritage Society and the Cornerstone So- 
ciety for his continuous support of the uni- 
versity. 

Lawler ’75, of Bainbridge Island, Wash- 
ington, has been a member of the Seattle 
AAAC since 1984 and its chair since 1993. 
She works with a committee of fifty-eight 
members to coordinate interviews with some 
140 prospective students every year. 

Levitan ’79, of Seattle, was co-chair of the 
planning committee for his twenty-fifth- 
reunion, which saw record attendance. He 
was also responsible for fund-raising efforts 
toward the class’ record-breaking gift of 
nearly $2.5 million—136 percent of its goal. 
He is a member of Trinity College’s board of 
visitors and serves on the support corpora- 
tion for the Center for Jewish Life at Duke. 

The Matshcullats, of Greenwich, Connect- 
icut, are the parents of Clare Matschullat 
04. They have served as national chairs of 
the Parents’ Committee—200 strong—for 
the past two years. In fiscal year 2002-03, 
the parents’ program broke the pledge re- 
cord, raising $3.2 million from non-alumni 
parents. Last year, the Matshcullats gave a 
welcome party at their home for parents. 
They have also worked at Parents’ Weekend 
and planning retreats. 

Miller ’68, of West Windsor, New Jersey, 
has been a member of the AAAC since 1987 
and chair of the Princeton/Trenton group 
since 2001. Working with twenty-four vol- 
unteers, he assigns more than seventy-five 
interviews a year and also represents Duke 
at college fairs. He served on the Annual 
Fund’s leadership committee for his thirty- 
fifth reunion. 

Nicholas ’92, M.B.A. ’98, of Boston, has 
been a member of the Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness’ board of visitors since 2003 and has 
served on both his undergraduate and grad- 
uate-school reunion gift committees. For his 
tenth reunion in 2002, he was responsible for 
identifying prospects and soliciting class- 


mates, setting a tenth-reunion record. He is 
a lifetime member of the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation. 

Penn ’74, of Dallas, co-chaired with his 
wife, Katherine Baker Penn ’74, their thirti- 
eth reunion gift committee. His personal ap- 
proach in contacting classmates resulted in a 
class gift that broke the thirtieth-reunion 
record, nearly $2.1 million—155 percent of 
its goal. He is a past member of the AAAC, 
the Talent Identification Program’s advisory 
board, Trinity College’s board of visitors, and 
the Duke Alumni Association’s board of 
directors. 

Rich ’67, of Durham, chaired the board of 
visitors for the Nicholas School of the En- 
vironment and Earth Sciences in 2003-04. 
He initiated, planned, and conducted a 
course, “Energy and the Environment,” and 
secured prominent leaders in their fields to 
speak to the class. After organizing and par- 
tially funding a field trip for twenty students 
to sites in Texas and Louisiana, he also ar- 
ranged a social gathering at the Texas home 
of a fellow board member so that the stu- 
dents and faculty members on the trip could 
meet local Nicholas alumni and energy-in- 
dustry leaders. Last year, he was instrumen- 
tal in funding and in identifying expert 
speakers for a Nicholas School Leadership 
Forum, “Creating a Sustainable Energy Fu- 
ture.” 

Sample ’96, of Highwood, Illinois, was 
president of the Duke Club of Chicago for 
the past five years. Under his leadership, the 
club made a commitment to “adopt” the 
Horace Greeley School, a local grammar 
school, to provide mentors and tutoring 
through club volunteers. He is a former 
member of the AAAC and a lifetime mem- 
ber of the Duke Alumni Association. 

Walton 94, of Dallas, chaired the Duke 
Club of North Texas for the past five years. 
He recruited members for an active board 
and executed a wide range of club program- 
ming that included community-service proj- 
ects with volunteers from local organizations 
and from the alumni clubs of other colleges 
and universities. He is a former member of 
the AAAC. 

Wood ’42, of Roanoke Rapids, North Car- 
olina, has been a member of the AAAC or- 
ganization since its start and chair of her 
local committee for the past eighteen years. 
She brings a legacy to her commitment to 
the university. “Since 1909, sixteen mem- 
bers of our family have gone to Trinity, now 
Duke,” she says. She has spent more than 
three decades “connecting young people, 
their accomplishments, and their dreams 
with the opportunities Duke offers.” 


The Right Equation 
for Teaching 





hroughout school, there have been a 
handful of teachers who have truly 
changed my academic perspective,” 
wrote a student about her candidate for 
the Duke Alumni Association’s Alumni Dis- 
tinguished Undergraduate Teaching Award. 
“However, none have affected me in the 
same manner as the professor I nominated. 
After completing three courses with him, I 
have changed as a student; and to an even 
greater extent, I have changed as a person.” 





The student was describing teaching-award 
recipient Parviz Ghadimi Ph.D. ’94. A visiting 
assistant professor in the mathematics de- 
partment since 1999, he teaches engineering 
mathematics, differential equations, linear 
algebra, and two varieties of calculus. 

Another student praised Ghadimi’s for- 
mula for teaching, noting that he “knew we 

were all engineers,” and fittingly provided 

“examples of his own research as they ap- 

plied to what we were studying, thus making 
the math seem more practical.” 

There’s a common denominator among 
the student nominations. “None of my profes- 
sors, especially math or science ones, have 
put so much time and energy into a class,” 

read one nomination letter. “None of them 
have devotions to their students that extend 
beyond the subject material.” Others de- 
scribed him as approachable and affable, 
going “above and beyond to make sure ev- 
eryone understood the subject matter,” and 
“one of the few professors I know who does 
his best for his students.” 

Besides classroom kudos, Ghadimi was 





commended for his availability—from flexi- 
ble office hours to major exam review ses- 
sions—and for maintaining a website that 
includes his lecture notes: He “made time to 
go to lunch with his students ... to get to 
know [them] and talk about other things 
besides math.” Another student wrote, “He 
not only knows his students’ names, but 
their majors, interests, individual abilities, 
strengths and weaknesses, and many aspects 
of their personalities as well as the goals they 
have established for themselves. This profes- 
sor never forgets a student, and they surely 
never forget him.” 


Ghadimi earned his bachelor’s and mas- 


ter’s degrees at California State University, 
Long Beach. After receiving his Ph.D., he was 
a research assistant professor in mechanical 
engineering at Duke’s Pratt School of En- 
gineering. In addition to teaching at Duke, 
he is an adjunct assistant professor in the 
College of Textiles at North Carolina State 
University, in the math department at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and in the engineering department at Elon 
University. His research interests include 
thermohydrodynamic lubrication, microflu- 
idics, and analysis of fluid flow and heat trans- 
fer through nonwoven fibrous materials. 

The Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award is administered by a panel 
of undergraduates who select a recipient 
from letters of nomination submitted by stu- 
dents. Ghadimi, who has been nominated for 
the past four years, was chosen from a field of 
thirty-four nominations, representing twen- 
ty-five different faculty members. The award 
includes a $5,000 stipend and $1,000 for a 
Duke library to purchase material recom- 
mended by the recipient. 


CAREER CORNER 


Answers and Information 





I’m looking for increased responsibility and 
have been offered a job that sounds really 
interesting and pays more money. The trouble 
is, it’s in a city to which I don't want to move. 
I’m also about to be interviewed for a job 
that has many of the same advantages but 
is in a better location. Since the first job is a 
definite, I’m thinking about accepting it and 
subsequently turning it down if the second 
job comes through. What do you think? 


J hen the bottom dropped out 

| of the employment market 
several years ago, job-search 
~~ ethics seemed to go out the 
ae Soe reneged on offers, and 
candidates returned the favor by accept- 
ing multiple job opportunities. It is highly 
unlikely in this improving economic cli- 
mate, however, that an employer would 
renege on a job offer to you. But if you 
make a commitment, the company will 
expect that you plan to take the job. If 
you subsequently decline it, there may be 
undesirable ramifications, particularly if 
you choose to remain in the same field. 
People talk, and you don’t want that kind 
of negative press. 

So, what to do about your situation? 
First, try to buy as much time as you can 
to make a decision on your offer. You 
should be able to stretch this out a cou- 
ple of weeks. Second, call the hiring 
manager who will be interviewing you for 
the other position. Let him or her know 
that you need to make a decision on 
another offer and that you believe their 
position is a better match. Ask whether 
you can be interviewed sooner. 

If this strategy doesn’t work, and you’re 
left deciding between a definite offer and 
simply a “possibility,” talk to as many peo- 
ple as possible who work for your poten- 
tial employer to see whether you can allay 
your worries about location. 

In the final analysis, if it still doesn’t feel 
right, politely decline. The economy is 
improving, and so are your opportunities. 


—Sheila J. Curran 





Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center, which offers 
career services to alumni, as well as students. 


Send your questions to: 
CareerDirector@studentaffairs.duke.edu 


aly http: //career.studentaffairs.duke.edu 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr, Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAK: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@@duke.edu (Include your full name, 


address, and class year when you e-mail us.) 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 

Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 

Please include mailing label. 

E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 
bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 

may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Elwood M. “Woody” Rich °43, who retired after 
28 years as a Superior Court judge, was honored with 
his portrait being hung in the Riverside County Court 
House in ceremonies celebrating its centennial in 

March. He and his wife, Lorna, live in Riverside, Calif. 


Evelyn Weith Klees '50 and Robert E. Klees 
"51 received a Commanding Officer’s Citation from San 
Diego’s police department for investigating and pre- 
venting a case involving a 99-year-old man at risk for 
financial victimization. The couple has volunteered at 
the police department for six years. 


Theodore Ziolkowski '5| A.M. '52, a German and 
comparative literature professor at Princeton Univer- 

sity, is the author of Clio the Romantic Muse and Hesi- 

tant Heroes, published by Cornell University Press. His 
books have received praise from scholars for their con- 

tributions to the study of German history and Western 
literature, respectively. He lives in Princeton, N.J. 


James F. Young ’5?, LL.B. 54 was awarded the 
annual Spirit of the Port award by the Seaman's Church 
Institute in Philadelphia for his “integrity, honor, and 
industriousness in the maritime community.” He spe- 
cializes in litigation at the law firm Fox Rothschild. 


Morgan G. Brenner ‘54 published The Encyclo- 
pedia of College and University Name Histories, a com- 
pendium of the name and location history of 1,304 ac- 
credited institutions. His first book was College Basket- 
ball’s National Championships. He lives in Haverton, Pa. 


Fred A. Shabel 154 was presented with a procla- 
mation recognizing his significant contributions to 
Philadelphia's tourism industry during his four years 
chairing the board of the Greater Philadelphia 
Tourism Marketing Corp. He and his wife, Irene, live 
in Philadelphia. 





Carol Joan Moody Purcell 61 received her 
M.EA. in writing for children and young adults from 
Vermont College in July 2003. She lives in Boyds, Md. 
K. Lynne Conklin Moritz ’62, a clinical profes- 
sor of psychiatry at Washington University, is presi- 
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dent-elect of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion. She lives in St. Louis. 


James H. Cheek III '64, a partner in the law firm 
Bass, Berry & Sims, is among the world’s 256 most 
pre-eminent corporate governance lawyers, according 
to The International Who's Who of Corporate Gover- 
nance Lawyers, published by Who's Who Legal. He 
lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


Ann Ince 66 retired in 2003 as administrative man- 
ager of the Clinical Research Center at the University 
of Texas Health Science Center. She and her hus- 
band, Karl, live in Tainan, Taiwan. 


Robert Holmes Sapp '66, A.M. ’72, Ph.D. ’80 is 
an economist with the Internal Revenue Service in 
New York. He and his wife, Linda San Miguel 
Sapp M.Ed. ’72, live in Sparta, NJ. 


James William Berry Ph.D. ’67, a zoology pro- 
fessor, received the Founder and Director Award from 
Butler University’s Undergraduate Research 
Conference. He directed the conference from 1989 to 
1995. He lives in Indianapolis. 


Robert W. Jordan ‘67 has returned to the Dallas 
law firm Baker Botts as a senior partner, after serving 
as the ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
of the U.S. to the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


Raymond Fred Zuker '67, M.Ed. 75, Ph.D. ’82 
was inaugurated as Lambuth University’s seventh 
president. He was vice president in undergraduate 
admissions at the University of Dallas. He and his 
wife, Melody, live in Jackson, Tenn. 


Lynn Edward Wagner J.D. ’68, president of 
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Litigation Alternatives Inc., has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Florida Bar Association. 


She lives in Winter Park, Fla. 


James Harry Wells ’68 is the new president and 
CEO of Chicago Youth Centers, the nation’s largest 
independent youth-services agency. He and his wife, 


Marsha, live in Northbrook, IIL. 


Marjorie Bekaert Thomas ’69, president of 
Ivanhoe Broadcast News Inc., has been re-elected 
chair of the board of trustees of the governing body of 
the public broadcasting stations of WMFE in Orlando. 
She and her husband, attorney Bryan M. Thomas 
J.D. ’71, live in Winter Park, Fla. 


10s 


George R. Goethals Il Ph.D. ’70, the Atwell 
Professor of psychology at Williams College, was 
named the Meenan Third Century Professor of 
Leadership. He was provost at Williams from 1990 to 
1995 and acting dean of the faculty in 1987-88. His 
wife, Marion Montagu Goethals ’68, is interim 
director of Williams’ art museum. They live in 
Williamstown, Mass. 





William C. Basney J.D. ’72 retired after 32 years 
as in-house counsel with CSX Transportation. He 
now works at Edwards Cohen, a boutique real estate 
firm, and lives in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kenn Goin A.M. ’72 is president and publisher of 
Bearport Publishing Co., which produces books for K- 
5 library and literacy markets. He was the editorial 
director at Learning Horizons, a division of American 
Greetings. He lives in New York. 


Peter Edwin Broadbent '73 was elected direc- 
tor of the National Genealogical Society. He is a part- 
ner at the Richmond, Va., law firm Christian & Barton. 


Terence Michael Hines "73 is the author of 
Pseudoscience and the Paranormal. The book’s second 
edition was recently published by Prometheus Books. 


He lives in Carmel, N.Y. 
Sarah Rock Shaber ’73 is the author of The 


Bug Funeral, her third Simon Shaw mystery novel. 
She and her husband, Steven Shaber J.D. ’76, 
live in Raleigh. 


Lasley Fick Gober "74 is the recipient of the Betty 
A. and James B. Williams Endowed Chair in English 
‘at the Westminster Schools, where she has taught for 
‘more than a decade. She and her husband, James 
A. Gover ’72, and their three children live in Atlanta. 


i] 

L. Lynn Hogue J.D. ’74, a law professor at Georgia 
State University, is the executive director of the South- 
eastern Legal Foundation, a constitutional public- 
interest firm. He and his wife, Carol, live in Atlanta. 


|\Stephen Oscar Duke Ph.D. 75 received the 
International Award for Research in Agrochemicals 
from the agrochemicals division of the American 
\Chemical Society for his work in weed-management 
research in Stoneville, Miss. He lives in Oxford, Miss. 


Nancy Mann Short B.S.N. ’76, M.B.A. ’91 is one 
lof seven Robert Wood Johnson Foundation/Institute 
of Medicine Health Policy Fellows for 2004-05. She 
will work in the Senate or the White House for a year. 
She lives in Washington. 


Nohn D. Millan B.S.E. 77 was elected in November 
2003 to the Beverly Hills Board of Education. He and 
his wife, Gail Miller Millan B.S.N. ’78, live in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


(Cynthia L. Mynatt 77 received the 2004 Time 
Magazine Quality Dealer Award, one of 63 car and 





LEAVE IT TO KEEVERS 


Matnniee bt ota le 





Patsy Rouzer Keever 69 and Betsy Keever 96 


nvited to throw out a pitch at an 
Asheville Tourists minor league 
baseball game, Patsy Rouzer 
Keever, a lanky fifty-six-year-old, 
takes aim. Her fans in the stands wave 
“Keever for Congress” signs and scream 
support for their favorite Democrat. 


She winds up and releases. The ball 
bounces, twice, before reaching the 
catcher at home plate, which prompts 
the fans to scream all the more enthu- 
Siastically. 

The pitch was good exposure 
arranged by her campaign manager, 
Betsy Keever, who also happens to be 
her youngest daughter. Since May 
2004, the two have been galloping 
around North Carolina’s 11th District, 
shaking hands, speaking to civic clubs, 
and raising money for Patsy's cam- 
paign. “People say, ‘Now you get to tell 
your mom what to do, ” says Betsy. 
“But it’s not that way. It’s more of a 
partnership. We both understand what 
our new roles are and play them.” 

On November 2, the retired middle- 
school teacher faces seven-term Re- 
publican incumbent Charles Taylor. 
Though Keever is a veteran commis- 
sioner for Asheville’s Buncombe County, 
she is a rookie at running for national 
Office. The pundits have her pegged 
as a long shot but, by early September, 
Keever and her supporters had out- 
raised Taylor's campaign for three 


quarters running. They had also 
assembled a network of 600-plus 
volunteers, who were busy making 
phone calls, knocking on doors, and 
arranging fund-raisers. 

Duke was a natural choice for Patsy 
Rouzer: Her maternal grandfather, the 


late Gordon Carver 15; her mother, 
Nancy Carver Alexander ’42; and her 
uncle, Gordon Carver Jr.’47, captain of 
the Rose Bowl football team, preceded 
her. Patsy majored in education, joined 
Zeta Tau Alpha sorority, and met her 
husband, John Keever Jr. 67, B.H.S. 
’83, on a blind date. In her junior year, 
she took part in the Silent Vigil that fol- 
lowed the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr. on April 4, 1968, “the 
first time | stood up for something | 
believed in,’ she recalls. 

Keever won her first commissioner's 
seat in 1992 and was re-elected in 
1996. Just after she won a third term in 
2000, her husband was diagnosed with 
aggressive prostate cancer, most likely 
a result of exposure to Agent Orange in 
Vietnam. Iwo years later, after twenty- 
five years of teaching, Patsy took early 
retirement to stay home and care for 
Johnny. He died on April 30, 2003. 

After months of mulling her next 
move, Patsy decided she wouldn't run 
for chair of the county commission 
after all, as Johnny had urged. Instead, 
she'd run for U.S. Congress. She asked 


Betsy to be her campaign manager. 

While at Duke, Betsy had been an 
English major and a track team walk- 
on. She went on to set seven individual 
and team records in the outdoor 800- 
meters, the indoor 1,000-meters, and 
several team relays. 


Political pair: 
Betsy, left, and 
Patsy Keever 





After a year in Bolivia and four years 
in San Francisco doing nonprofit work, 
Betsy moved home, where she helped 
her mother care for her father until his 
death. She had no sooner moved to 
New York City to be near her boyfriend 
when she received her mom’s invita- 
tion. “When she decided to run, | had 
no doubt | wanted to help,” says Betsy. 

Patsy says she is pleased to have 
Betsy at her side: During the difficult, 
final months of Johnny's life, “having 
Betsy here was what gave me my sani- 
ty. Together, the two women developed 
the Evening Jell-O Ritual—playing with 
their dessert. “We definitely needed a 
release, and colorful, jiggly things 
helped,” says Betsy. Both say that this 
shared goofy sense of humor has 
helped them in the campaign, as well. 

Whether Patsy wins or loses, Betsy 
says, she’s glad she could be there to 
help. “How often does your mom run 
for Congress?” 


—Eric Larson 


Larson '93 is a freelance writer living 
in Maggie Valley, North Carolina. 
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WHO’S THE BOSS 


Christopher Phillips ‘93 


hen Christopher 

Phillips shows up 

to work, he’s the 

boss—sort of. At 
his magazine, he's the art director, 
writer, circulation manager, mail clerk, 
receptionist, publisher, editor in chief, 
and sometimes the janitor. But when 
you're putting out a magazine called 
Backstreets, an authoritative quarterly 
devoted to all things Bruce Spring- 
steen, you can’t throw around a title 
like “The Boss” lightly. 

The magazine has some 16,000 
subscribers across the U.S. and as far 
away as South Africa and Taiwan. And 
the fan base is always growing. Phillips 
remembers a letter from a sixteen-year- 


old who had spotted Springsteen on 
The Late Show with Dave Letterman. 





The kid was over the moon with excite- 
ment, waking up his parents to rave 
about the rocker he had just discovered. 
Ten years earlier, Phillips had been 
branded a “bandwagoner’ for waiting 
until the mid-Eighties, at the age of 
thirteen, to worship at the Boss’ altar. 
He wasn’t on board with Asbury Park in 
the Seventies. His dad hated Spring- 
steen. But Phillips persisted, traveling 
an hour from his hometown of Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, across the state line to 
Tallahassee, Florida, on “a kind of pil- 
grimage” to buy records—and, more im- 
portant, he says, copies of Backstreets. 
Upon graduating from Duke with 
majors in art and English, he threw his 
life into a U-haul and headed with 
friends to Seattle, drawn by the city’s 
booming music scene, populated by 
the likes of Kurt Cobain and Pearl Jam. 
After “living on rice and beans for 
three months” and bombarding poten- 
tial employers with copies of his résu- 
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mé, he got a call from the magazine— 
“just at the moment that things started 
to get scary” financially, he recalls. 

It was a rare break. Those who 
already worked there jealously guarded 
their jobs, and they didn’t welcome 
outsiders. Phillips became assistant 
editor—the first hired “from outside ‘the 
family’ ” The operation was small, and 
he advanced quickly, becoming manag- 
ing editor and then, in 1998, owner, 
publisher, and editor in chief. 

After he wrested the Web domain 
Backstreets.com from the clutches of 
pornographers, the magazine's online 
community flourished. Before then, he 
had to leave concerts early to hand out 
flyers and sample issues of the maga- 
zine as fans exited. “Now, we're just a 
quick Google search away from any fan 
around the world,” Phillips says. In 
2000, he moved the operation to 
Washington, to be with his girlfriend, 
Laura Prochnow ’93, now his wife. This 





summer, they moved to the Triangle— 
“something we've daydreamed about 
for years”—and Laura Prochnow Phillips 
has also begun working at Backstreets. 

At dinner parties, when he tells peo- 
ple what he does, their response is 
usually a double take—disbelief that a 
fan could make a living editing a 
fanzine, he says. “A magazine all about 
Springsteen? Okay, but what do you do 
for a living?” Yes, there are grueling 
hours and dozens of hats to wear, but, 
he says, there are moments when he’s 
in the office late at night, longing to be 
home, when he realizes that he’s listen- 
ing to his favorite music and writing a 
review of a concert by his favorite per- 
former—and getting paid for it all. 

Twenty years after discovering the 
music legend, and ten years after join- 
ing the magazine, he is still a fan at 
heart—and an evangelist of the gospel 
according to Bruce. Phillips’ nephews, 
Jack, four, and Evan, two, are his latest 
disciples-in-training. The last two 
Christmases, they got Springsteen T- 
shirts. Even his father has become a 
convert, attending three shows of a 
recent Springsteen concert tour. 

Of course, like any employee, even 
Phillips needs time away from The Boss. 
His home is barren of Springsteen fan 
paraphernalia, and he enjoys listening 
to other bands to clear the aural palate. 
Like who? Who else: The Replacements. 


—Richard Morgan 


Morgan, a freelance writer living in New 
York, has written for Details and Playboy. 


truck dealers from more than 19,500 nationwide 
nominated for exceptional performance in their deal- 
erships, and for distinguished community service. She 
is president and treasurer of Ben Mynatt Pontiac 
Buick GMC Truck Ine. in Concord, N.C. 


Elizabeth “Beth” Jean Norcross "77, M.f.'75 
is the author of Use Your Fingers, Use Your Toes— 
Quick and Easy Step-by-Step Solutions to Your Everyday 
Math Problems. She is pursuing her master’s in eco- 
theology at Wesley Theological Seminary in Washing- 
ton. She and her husband, Clint Stretch, and their 
three children live in Arlington, Va. 


Kimberly Alison Yelkin '77, a partner in the law 
firm Gardere Wynne Sewell, specializing in legislative 
and regulatory affairs, was appointed chapter secretary 
for the Austin-San Antonio chapter of the Texas 
General Counsel Forum. She lives in Austin. 


Brett Chambers 779 was inducted into the Hall of 
Fame of the National Association of Black Journalists, 
Region IV, in April. The former director of communi- 
ty affairs at WIVD-TV teaches mass communica- 
tions and educational technology courses at N.C. 
Central University in Durham. 


James Robert Howcroft'79, a Marine colonel, 
is the senior intelligence officer for the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force in Iraq. He is deployed to Camp 
Fallujah, Iraq. 

Robert Douglas Manning '79 recently received 
a George Polk Award for outstanding investigative 
journalism for his study of predatory lending. He is a 
professor and special assistant to the provost at 
Rochester Institute of Technology in Rochester, N.Y. 


Jon Stewart Kirkpatrick ’80 chairs the ASTM 


International Committee FO4 on Medical and Surgical 


Materials and Devices. He is an associate professor in 
the department of surgery, division of orthopaedic sur- 
gery, at the University of Alabama-Birmingham’s 
medical school, an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of biomedical engineering, and a physician in 
the university hospital. 


Jeffrey Lee Zeiler B.S.E. ’80 is the author of 
the article “The Need for Speed,” which was pub- 
lished in Operations and Fulfillment, a magazine for 
operations executives. He is a senior project manager 
at York Consulting Group Inc., specializing in distri- 
bution, logistics, and material-handling projects. He 
lives in York, Pa. 


Kevin S. Cosimano ’81 is a principal of Stone- 
bridge Associates Inc., a real-estate investment and 
advisory firm in Bethesda, Md. He and his wife, Pam, 
and their three sons live in Gaithersburg, Md. 


Bryan Price Durrett ’81 has been named a part- 
ner in the Charlotte law offices of Moore and Van 
Allen, where he practices commercial real estate law. 


Virginia Hurt Johnson 81 is a Republican can- 
didate for the U.S. House of Representatives in the 
13th Congressional District of North Carolina. She was 
counsel to the chair of the House Ethics Committee 
and counsel to the House Armed Services Committee 
in the U.S. House. She lives in Greensboro, N.C. 


Marian Whitney Payson ’81 was named judge 
for the U.S. District Court for the Western District of 
New York in Rochester in May 2003. She is the first 
female in Rochester’s history to be appointed to the 


federal bench. 


Terry Edmund Morgan M.B.A. ’82 was named 


to the top-15 list of “most influential, tech-savvy 











executives” in the retail industry by Retail Info Systems 
News. He is senior vice president of information tech- 
nology and chief information officer for Food Lion. He 
lives in Salisbury, N.C. 


Mark Green Thames ’82 earned a Ph.D. in his- 
tory in May at the University of Texas at Dallas. His 
dissertation was “Community of Difference: Habermas 
and the Problems of Pluralism.” He lives in Dallas. 


Wendy Layne Hagenau J.D. ’83 has joined the 
Atlanta law firm Powell, Goldstein, Frazer & Murphy, 
specializing in workout and insolvency litigation. She 
and her husband, Bruce A. Hagenau M.H.A.’82, 
live in Atlanta. 


Elizabeth Walker Thompson ’86 was awarded 
a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts 
for her documentary film A Bird Flies Like Birds. She 
was elected to the national board of the Association 
of Independent Video and Filmmakers. Her film 
company is in Oakland, Calif. 


Carl David Birman ’87, a member of the New 
York Bar, works in the not-for-profit sector as a fund- 
raiser, grant writer, and administrative executive. He 
practices plaintiff’s personal-injury law at the law firm 
Bernard H. Broome in Manhattan. 


Cullen Ruff ’87 is a partner with Fairfax Radiologi- 
cal Consultants in Fairfax, Va. He and his partner, 
Jack Gardner, live in Arlington, Va. 


Syed Arif Ahmad ’838, a physician and assistant 
professor of surgery at the University of Cincinnati 
Medical Center, was selected by the Southwest Oncol- 
ogy Group to participate in the “Young Investigator” 
training course. The course helps participants develop 
specific skills essential to design and conduct cancer 
clinical trials. He and his wife, Shaqufa, live in 


Mason, Ohio. 





The 15th edition of the Commemo- 
rative Holiday Ornament Collection 
is now available. Each year a newly 
designed and dated ornament is 
available and will be sent to you 
strictly on approval. You will be 
notified in advance and may pur- 
chase only if you wish. You can dis- 
play the ornament this holiday sea- 
son and for years to come. It will 
be a cherished remembrance of 
your college days. Quantities are 
limited. Don’t get caught without 
owning the 2004 Duke University 
holiday ornament. 











Commemoratives-Adams and Adams, Inc 
is an approved and proud licensee of 
DukeUniversity. 


Michael Bard Bayer ’88 is a senior attorney in busi- 
ness and legal affairs for Paramount Pictures in Holly- 
wood. He and his wife, Joanna, live in Tarzana, Calif. 


Geoffrey Bromilow di Mauro’88 was named 
of counsel at the law firm Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, 
Kantor & Reed, where he has been a partner since 
2002. He specializes in commercial litigation and 
environmental law. He and his wife, Leslie, and their 
two children live in Orlando, Fla. 


Lance Rowland Moritz '88, a Naval command- 
er, has been transferred to Guam to serve as first exec- 
utive officer for Mobile Security Squadron SEVEN, a 
unit that provides advanced mobile, point-defense, 
anti-terrorism forces to protect high-value assets 
throughout the Western Pacific and Indian oceans. 
He and his wife, Michelle, live in Mangilao, Guam. 


Jeffrey Marc Siminoff '88 has been promoted to 
chief employment law counsel for Morgan Stanley’s 
European offices. He has been with the company 
since 1999. He lives in London. 


Jeffrey Elliott Swaim ’88 has been named a 
partner at the Massachusetts law firm Mirick 
O'Connell, where he focuses on securities, mergers 
and acquisitions, equity financing, and general corpo- 
rate/business matters. He lives in Shrewsbury, Mass. 


John Marsh Tyson M.B.A. ’88 announced his 
candidacy for the N.C. Supreme Court. He and his 
wife, Kirby, and their four children live in Fayetteville. 


Dorothy Elliston Hindman A.M. ’89 is an assis- 
tant professor of music at Birmingham-Southern 
College. Her work, drowningXnumbers, was recently 
performed by cellist Alvaro Bitran at a NODUS/In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music concert 
in Miami. Her composition, Magic City, was performed 
by the Northwest Florida Symphony Orchestra in 
Destin, Fla. 
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Kenneth Blair Jacobs ’89 is the managing part- 
ner at the Jacksonville, Fla., office of Becker and 
Poliakoff, where he practices employment, commer- 
cial litigation, and bankruptcy law. He was elected 
president of the Jacksonville Jewish Community 
Alliance, which serves thousands of families through- 
out Northeast Florida. He and his wife, Allison, and 
their two children live in Jacksonville. 


MARRIAGES: George Nathaniel Mattson 

B.S.E. ’87 to Holly Melissa Laningham on March 27. 
Residence: Short Hills, N.J....Meg Davis M.TS. ’89 
to Neal Ellis on June 21, 2003. Residence: Raleigh. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to Richard Charles 
Gaskins Jr. B.S.M.E. ’80 and Bronwyn Sheldon 
Gaskins on May 24. Named Joan McCammon... Twins, 
first daughter and second son, to Christopher 
Horgan ’86, M.B.A. '90 and Kris Horgan on June 2. 
Named Kaitlyn Elizabeth and Alexander Thomas... 
Second daughter and fourth child to Sean Patrick 
Moylan ’86, A.M./J.D.’92 and Cara Barrett 
Moylan 90 on May 27. Named Maeve Catherine... 
Second child and son to Monica Corston-Oliver 
89, M.A.T. ’91 and Simon Corston-Oliver on May 
24. Named Andrew Davis. 





John Sabine DeGroote J.D. 90 was named vice 
president, deputy general counsel, and chief litigation 
counsel at BearingPoint Inc., a global consulting firm 
formerly known as KPMG Consulting Inc., based in 
McLean, Va. He and his wife, Hilliary, and their son 
live in Great Falls, Va. 


Mark Van Nydeck Erdmann 790 was one of 
five recipients of the 2004 Pew Marine Conservation 
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Fellowship from the Pew Institute for Ocean Science 
it the University of Miami Rosenstiel School of Marine 
and Atmospheric Science. He is developing interactive 


courses CO ¢ ducate underrepresented audienc es ab ut 


the threats to Indonesia's coral reefs and to encourage 


other conservation efforts. He is the provincial advis 
er for USAID's Natural Resources Management Pro 


eram in North Sulawesi, Indonesia. 


Marc Lynch "90, a political science professor, has 
been awarded tenure at Williams College, where he 
specializes in international relations, with a focus on 


the Middle East. He lives in Williamstown, Mass. 


Paul Arnold Steffens '90 was named a partner 
in the law firm Kennedy Covington Lobdell & Hick 
man. He and his wife, Julie, and their three children 
live in Charlotte. 


Craig Louis Olivo '9!, A.M. 94 joined the labor 
and employment law department of the Syracuse, 
N.Y., law firm Bond, Schoeneck & King as a partner. 


Laura-Hill Mitchell Patton '9! has joined the 
Office of Institutional Advancement at Westminster 
Schools as alumni director. She and her husband, 
Glenn, and their two children live in Atlanta. 


Jeffery Walter Taliaferro 9! is the author of 
Balancing Risks: Great Power Intervention in Periphery, 
published by Cornell University Press. He is an assis- 
tant professor of political science at Tufts University. 
He lives in Boston. 

Paul Harwood Board 92 earned his professional 
engineering license as a fire-protection engineer. He 
and his wife, Pam, and their two sons live in 


Richmond, Va. 


Elizabeth Sanders Delwiche Engelhardt 


92 is the author of The Tangled Roots of Feminism, En- 


vironmentalism, and Appalachian Literature, published 
by Ohio University Press. She is an assistant professor 
of women’s studies at West Virginia University. 


Mary Elaine Hammond 9? is an associate with 

the law firm Friedman Dumas & Springwater LLP in 

San Francisco. She and her husband, John Robert 
Donald J.1)./M.B.A. '97 and their son live in Menlo 
Park, Calif. 


Julie Miller Hasenwinkel 13.5.1. 92, assistant 
professor of bioengineering and neuroscience in the 
L.C. Smith College of Engineering and Computer 
Science at Syracuse University, received a 2004 Teach- 
ing Recognition Award. She lives in Manlius, N.Y. 


Julie Dunsmore Wilson A.M. 92, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Virginia Tech, received an 
AdvanceVT seed grant for her study, “Biobehavioral 
Correlates of Parents’ Beliefs about Children’s 
Emotions.” She lives in Blacksburg, Va. 


Donna Reefe Childress 93, who completed her 
residency in internal medicine at Carolinas Medical in 
Charlotte, works for Rowan Diagnostics. She and her 
husband, Jeff, and their two sons live in Salisbury, N.C. 


Deborah Janioe Katz '93 founded Acuity Legal 
Consulting, an executive-coaching firm specializing in 
professional development and leadership training for 
attorneys. She lives in Arlingon, Va. 


Dixie Leigh Watts Reaves [’h.D. 93, associate 
professor and chair of the undergraduate program 

in the agricultural and applied economics department 
in the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences at 
Virginia Tech, received the university’s 2003 Alumni 
Award for Excellence in Academic Advising. He lives 
in Newport, Va. 


Kenneth Rhyne Harris Jr. ‘4, J.D. '02 was 


named an associate in the Charlotte office of the law 
firm Parker, Poe, Adams and Bernstein. 


Jo-Ellyn Sakowitz Klein 94 was promoted to of 
counsel in the law firm Akin Gump Strauss Hauer & 
Feld in Washington, where she practices health-care 
law. She and her husband, Charles, and their son live 
in Arlington, Va. 


Jeffrey Michael Leavitt '94 has been accepted 
into the Kauffman Fellowship Program, a training pro- 
gram for private-equity investment professionals. He 
and his wife, Carrie, and their son live in Atlanta. 


Carlos Navarro M.B.A. '94 has joined Bausch & 
Lomb as director of Global Consumer Health, Ocular 
Nutritionals. He will develop and implement market- 
ing strategies for all its ocular vitamin products. He 
lives in Doylestown, Pa. 


John “Jay” Augustus Woffington IV '94 was 
appointed president of Bridge Worldwide, a 
Cincinnati-based relationship-marketing agency for 
national and global brands. He and his wife, Julie 
Cohen Woffington "93, live in Cincinnati. 


Catherine Anne Baker 5 is a practicing psy- 
chologist and psychoanalyst with a focus on eating 
disorders. She is pursuing her Ph.D. at New York 
University. 


Elizabeth Maureen Byron 95 carned her Ph.D. 
in anthropology at the University of Florida. Her doc- 
toral research focused on market integration and 
health in the Bolivian Amazon. She is now a research 
analyst at the International Food Policy Research 
Institute in Washington. 


Suzanne Bryan Joondeph 95 is vice president 
of investor relations for the private-equity firm 
Oak Hill Capital Management in Menlo Park. She 
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and her husband, Jerry, live in Burlingame, Calif. 


Matthew Craig Alshouse 96 has joined the 
newly created, Chicago-based law firm Daspin & 
Aument. He and his wife, Sarah, live in Chicago. 


Jennifer Leigh Stone J.D. 96 has been named a 
partner at the law firm Shutts & Bowen. She works in 
the real-estate department in its Orlando office. 


Carly Anne Moran 196 is the executive director 
for Kids Voting Wake County, an organization dedi- 
cated to helping to prepare students to become active 
and responsible citizens. 


James Sherman Walsh B.S.E. 96 has left Texas 
Instruments to pursue an M.B.A. at the business 
school of University of Texas. He and his wife, Amy, 
live in Austin, Texas. 


Ormend Grady Yeilding 6 has been named a 
senior associate at the Orlando-based law firm Lowndes, 
Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed. 


Geri Tsugie Zollinger M.S. 196 has been named 
an associate at Wolf, Greenfield & Scaks, one of New 
England’s largest intellectual-property law firms. She 
lives in Belmont, Mass. 


Will Pitts 97 completed his second baccalaureate 
in music composition at Mannes College of Music. He 
has composed music for five off Broadway plays and 
for two films in the Sundance Film Festival. 


Lisa Caccavo 198 ran in the London Marathon to 
raise awareness and financial support for the Leu- 
kemia and Lymphoma Society. 


Gregory Ethan Lakin 98 graduated from Ponce 
School of Medicine and has begun a five-year plastic- 
surgery residency and a two-year research fellowship 

at the University of Rochester’s medical school. 


Lauren Peters Fulkerson 799 is completing an 
internship in pediatrics at UCLA Mattel’s Children’s 
Hospital. She and her husband, Mike, live in 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Heather Amanda Sapp 199 graduated from 
Arizona State University’s law school, where she 
earned a certificate in intellectual-property law. She 
and her husband, Eric, live in Mesa, Ariz. 


MARRIAGES: Catherine Anne Baker 95 to 
William Reid Pitts ’97 on July 3. Residence: New 
York... Suzanne Lefranc Bryan 5 to Jerry 
Joondeph on May 22. Residence: Burlingame, Calif... 
Randolph Trent Hickman 795 to Tabitha Pascali 
Sam on June 26. Residence: New York...Erika 
Fisher King J.D. '95 to Karl Lietzan on April 16. 
Residence: Alexandria, Va. and Chapel Hill, N.C.... 
Marjorie Josel Menza "95, J.D. '02 to Richard 
Andrew Murphy 95, M.D. '01 on July 3. Residence: 


New York...William Dirk Hage M.D. 96 to Penny 


Marie Small on Feb. 14. Residence: Raleigh... James 
Sherman Walsh B.S.E. 96 to Amy Elizabeth Grant 
on Jan. 10. Residence: Austin, Texas...Christy Lynn 
Dover 97 to Christopher James Basquez on June 19. 
Residence: Rockville, Md....William Reid Pitts 
(97 to Catherine Anne Baker "5 on July 3. 
Residence: New York...Aaron Deter-Wolf 98 to 
Francesca O’Keefe on May 22. Residence: Nashville, 
Tenn....Amy Davis Gilkes ’99 to Bradley Tyson 
Loe on March 28. Residence: New York...Lauren 
E. Peters 99 to Mike Fulkerson on April 12, 2003. 
Residence: Manhattan Beach, Calif....Heather 
Amanda Sapp 799 to Eric B. Chen on March 6. 
Residence: Mesa, Ariz....Allston Julius Stubbs 
IW M.D. ’99 to Mary Carla Eubanks on April 24. 
Residence: Durham. 


3IRTHS: A daughter to Richard Winsfield 
Garnett '90 and Nicole Garnett on April 22. 
Named Elizabeth Ann...Second daughter and fourth 
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Adam Grossman ’02 and Jared Weinstein ’02 


dam Grossman was a 
tee-baller when the jour- 
ney began, a “baseball 
odyssey,’ as he calls it. 
“When | was seven, my dad and | had 
this idea that we would visit every 
major league field in the country,” says 


Grossman, a Cleveland native and long- 


time Indians fan and now special-proj- 
ects coordinator with the Boston Red 
Sox. “We loved going to the ballpark— 
the whole fan environment, the look 
and feel of the field.” 


Off they went: to Shea and Wrigley 
and Fenway, to more than thirty parks 
and hundreds of games. And, no matter 
where the seat or the city, baseball 
was to him as much a place as a 
game, a country of glistening greens 
wrapped in spotless brown borders 
with a symmetry and precision as pleas- 
ing to Grossman, the aesthete, as to 
Grossman, the athlete. 

But it was Grossman, the Duke 
sophomore and public-policy major, 
who, along with classmate Jared Wein- 
stein, turned a passion for baseball 
fields into one of the more successful 
student-led fund-raising initiatives to 
come out of professor Tony Brown's 
“Enterprising Leadership” course. 

“Tony's class was all about finding 
your passion, finding what really excites 


you, and then applying that passion to 
the community through a social ven- 
ture,” says Weinstein, who was also a 
public-policy major and is now a spe- 
cial assistant to the chief of staff in the 
White House. “And my passion, like 
Adam’s, was always baseball—ever 
since Little League in Alabama,” says 
the Birmingham native. “As | got older, | 
loved learning about its place in 
American history. And | started to ask 
myself, Why is this game, which is so 
ingrained in the American identity, only 


being played in wealthy suburbs? | 
wanted to help change that.” 

The two decided to try to raise 
money to purchase equipment for the 
Durham Bulls Youth Athletic League— 
bats, gloves, and balls. The plan was a 
fine one, except that new equipment 
didn’t address the more pressing con- 
cerns of a team that played its games 
on a field full of holes and rocks: If you 
hit a double, you'd better hit a stand- 
up double, because if you tried to slide, 
you were sure to rip your pants and 
maybe your rear end, too. Or, say you 
were fielding a grounder and stepped 
in a hole. You'd twist your ankle, and 
everybody would score. How to solve 
the holes and rocks problem, 
Grossman and Weinstein wondered. The 
answer, of course, was new fields. 


Once they solved the problem of 
what to do, they had to ask somebody 
for the money to do it and explain why 
they needed it, and that process tends 
to have its snags. Fortunately for the 
Durham Youth Athletic League, 
Grossman and Weinstein were natural 
grant-proposal writers with infectious 
enthusiasm, capable of bringing 
together an entire community. Over a 
three-year period, they raised more 
than $500,000 from corporate spon- 
sors—Major League Baseball and the 


Finding diamonds 
in the rough: 
Grossman, left, 
and Weinstein 





Durham Bulls, among others—and a 
few private donors: their parents. 

On May 1, 2004, 500 inner-city girls 
and boys marched into one of two 
brand-new, just-like-the-Durham-Bulls- 
park baseball diamonds, with no rocks 
or holes but with gleaming new bleach- 
ers and Bermuda sod and spacious 
dugouts and lights for night games and 
a fence that stretched all the way 
around the outfield. 

The ballparks, located at the inter- 
section of Liberty Street and Hyde Park 
Avenue, so closely resembled the real 
Durham Bulls ballpark that Sam, an 
eight-year-old shortstop on the Black 
Knights, wondered if they would finish 
the job, “and put the big bull above the 
scoreboard. It still needs that, | think.” 

—Patrick Adams 
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child to Cara Barrett Moylan ‘90 and Sean 
Patrick Moylan ‘86, A.M./J.D. 92 on May 27. 
Named Maeve ( atherine. Second C hild and first 
son to Julie Wolf ‘90 and Keith Wagner on 

May 11. Named Benjamin Asher...Second child and 
daughter to Alan Rosen Zakheim 190 and Sloan 
Zakheim on April 3. Named Nadine Sarah... First 
child and son to Mary Elaine Hammond ‘92 
and John Robert Donald |.1)./M.B.A. "97 on 
Dec. 4, 2003. Named Henry Hammond Donald... 
Second child and first daughter to Judith Claudia 
Wklé '92 and Aaron Maizlish on March 12. Named 
Anna Amelia... Third child and second daughter to 
Johanna Kathleen Hunston Bauman 93 
and Robert Bauman Jr. on June 16. Named Sophia 
Evelyn...Second son to Donna Reefe Childress 
93 and Jeff Childress on Dec. 12, 2003. Named 
Benjamin...First child and son to Jo-Ellyn 
Sakowitz Klein '94 and Charles Klein on Feb. 3. 
Named Jason...First child and son to Erin Jane 
Henderson Gasch 195, M.B.A. '03 and Ken 
Gasch on May 25. Named Winston Alden...First 
child and son to Noah Hardie '95 and Polly 
Yeargan Hardie 195 on Dec. 31, 2003. Named 
Conor Odin...First child and son to John Robert 
Donald J.[)./M.B.A.'97 and Mary Elaine 
Hammond '92 on Dec. 4, 2003. Named Henry 
Hammond Donald...First child and daughter to 
Stacy Moramarco Levy "99 and Craig Levy on 
June 13. Named Carson Reilly. 


lan Nicholas Butler-Hall ‘00, who earned his 


M.D. at the University of Washington in June, is a res- 
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ident in emergency medicine at Loma Linda Univer- 
sity Medical Center. He lives in Redlands, Calif. 


Kelly Christine Stets ‘00, who earned her M.D. 
at State University of New York at Buffalo's medical 
school, is a surgery intern at Mount Sinai Medical 
Center. She lives in New York. 


John Lester Farrell '0!, a Naval lieutenant, 
graduated from the damage-control assistant course 
at Surface Warfare Officer School in Newport, R.1. 
She received training in firefighting and chemical, 
biological, and radiological defense procedures. 


Jaimie Caren Kent ’0!, a law student at George- 
town University, is the 2004-05 editor in chief of The 
Georgetown Journal of Legal Ethics 


MARRIAGES: Sarah Elizabeth Dean ‘00 to 
Jacob Rasmussen on June 18. Residence: Princeton, 
N.J....Faison Boineau Gibson '00 to Houston 
“Hunter” Brisson Sutton on April 24. Residence: 
Dublin, N.C....Sarah Osterling ‘00 to Kendall 
Rountree on July 24. Residence: San Diego... 
Elizabeth Joy Bowers ‘0! to Roderick Cook on 
Oct. 25, 2003. Residence: Colorado Springs, Colo.... 
Mia W. Fram ’0! to Joshua M. Davidson on July 
13, 2003. Residence: Chappaqua, N.Y....Jason 
Benjamin Dean ‘03 to Alisa Kathleen Zuburg on 
June 19. Residence: Charlottesville, Va... Sean 
Michael O’Brien '06 to Sarah Katherine Worth 
on May 29. Residence: Durham. 


Franklin Fairey '26 of Durham, on Dec. 15, 2000. 
He worked with the Golden Belt Manufacturing Co. 
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and later founded, and was president of, the Fairey 
Finishing Plant Inc. He is survived by a son, Robert 
L. Fairey '49; a daughter; son-in-law Eldred 
Forbis B.S.M.E. '62; five grandsons, including John 
Franklin Forbis '90; and two great-granddaughters. 


Sadie Lawing Smith '27 of Charlotte, on Aug. 
26, 2002, of pneumonia. At Duke, she was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa honorary society. She had taught 
French and Latin in the North Carolina public 
schools. She is survived by a son, a brother, a sister, 
and a granddaughter. 


Joseph Clarke Robert A.M. '29, Ph.D. '33 of 
Richmond, Va., on March 8, 2003. A former professor 
and associate dean of Duke’s Graduate School, he 
had been president of Coker College and Hampden- 
Sydney College and had taught history at several uni- 
versities. He is survived by a son; a daughter, Carol 
Robert Armstrong '63; eight grandchildren; and 
10 great-grandchildren. 


N. Catherine Keever ‘30, A.M. 42, Ph.D. '49 of 
Charlotte, on May 9, 2003. She taught botany and 
plant ecology at Millersville University for 19 years. 
She is survived by seven nieces and nephews, includ- 
ing Nancy Keever Andersen 159, Wade K. 
Shepherd A.M. '74, and Hurley S. Shepherd 
Jr. Ph.D. 78. 


Lacy Waverly Anderson 3! of Chapel Hill, on 
April 29, 2003. He was an educator and principal in 
the North Carolina public schools for 41 years. He is 
survived by two daughters, six grandchildren, and 12 
great-grandchildren. 


Angela Whitley Brown 731 of Charlotte, on May 
15, 2003. She founded the Bass Brown Braille Library 
for Children in 1944 and, for 23 years, was the program 
director for Charlotte Society for the Prevention of 
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Blindness. She is survived by three daughters, two sis- 
ters, eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary McGhee Johnson 33 of Princeton, N.J., 
on Feb. 6, 2003. She had been a social worker, had 
taught at Miss Fine’s School, and was the head chem- 
istry librarian at Princeton University. She is survived 


by three daughters, a twin sister, a brother, four grand- 


children, and a great-grandchild. 


Allston Julius Stubbs LL.M. °33 of Durham, on 
May 16, 2003. He was a Naval officer aboard the USS 
Tripoli during World War II and executive secretary to 
N.C. Gov. Melville Broughton during the Forties. He 
practiced law in Durham for 54 years and was a 
founding member of Stubbs, Cole, Breedlove, Prentis 
& Biggs. He later taught at Wake Forest University’s 
law school. He was a past president of the Durham 
Kiwanis Club and the Durham County Bar Associa- 
tion. He was twice named Durham’s Father of the 
Year. He is survived by his wife, Hazel Mangum 
Stubbs 736; three sons, Thomas Mangum 
Stubbs M.D. 75, Allston J. Stubbs Ill ’63, 
M.D. 67, and Stanley L. Stubbs M.H.A. 69; 
daughter-in-law Linda Fore Stubbs ’73; and 
seven grandchildren, including James S. Stubbs 
’03 and Allston J. Stubbs IV M.D.'99. 


Margaret Nelms Wimberly 33 of Kingsport, 
Tenn., on Nov. 14, 2001. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Judith Wimberly Dorminey A.M. ’89. 


Thomas L. Finger B.S.E. ’34 of Naples, Fla., on 
Feb. 15, 2003. He is survived by a son. 


Joseph W. Getzendanner Jr. 934 of Bucks 
County, Pa., on May 15, 2003. He had been a con- 
troller of Trinity College in Hartford, Conn., and 
retired in 1976 as a vice president of National City 
Bank in Cleveland. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; a son; two daughters; 11 grandchildren; 
and a great-grandson. 


William Carl Ethridge ’35 of Raleigh, on May 
10, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, he was 
founder and president of Southeastern Marketing, 
Inc. He was regional director for the National Food 
Brokers Association for North and South Carolina. 
He is survived by his wife, Beth; two grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Harriet Cobb Ranson 735 of Charlotte, on 
March 25, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of the 
marching band and Alpha Delta Pi sorority. She is 
survived by two sons, L. Russell Ranson Jr. 
BS.E.E. '61 and Richard C. Ranson 64; four 


grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


William T. Walker Jr. 35 of Medford, N.J., 

on Feb. 22, 2003. An Army veteran of World War II, 
he became president of Franklin Electric Co. in 
1947, retiring in 1999 as chairman. He is survived 
by his wife, Ann; a daughter; a son; a brother; and 
16 grandchildren. 


J. Carl Burton 736 of Durham, on July 5, 2003. 
After serving with the Coast Guard, he worked for 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co., eventually becoming 


vice president and a member of the board of directors. 


He was the director of leaf and processing and presi- 
dent of Gary Tobacco Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Reid; a daughter; a son; and two grandchildren. 

| SER . 

Ella Pinson Hall ’36 of Roswell, Ga., on March 
27, 2003. She is survived by three children. 


Russell Leon Hiller LL.B. ’36 of Shillington, Pa., 
ney for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, he was a 


He was past president of the National Conference of 
Bankruptcy Judges and the Endlich Law Club. 











on May 10, 2003. After serving as assistant U.S. attor- 


federal bankruptcy judge for 27 years, retiring in 1975. 
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uke Chapel Choir, under the direction of 

Dr. Rodney Wynkoop, reflects a deeply rooted 

tradition of powerful, inspiring sacred music. 
That tradition was begun by J. Foster “Bishop” Barnes 
and continued by Paul Young and J. Benjamin Smith. 
Chapel Choir performances give solace to the 
bereaved, hope to those in crisis, inspiration to those 
who are searching, and peace to all. Under Wynkoop’s 
fifteen-year leadership, each performance reflects an 
attention to detail and commitment to artistic 
excellence. Chapel Music excellence is nurtured and 
ensured by gifts to the Endowment for the Directorship 
of Chapel Music. The endowment has reached two- 
thirds of our $1 million goal. 


To make a contribution or for more 
information, contact: 

Development Office 

Duke University Chapel 
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Henry B. Scarborough °37, A.M. 39 of 
Cupertino, Calif., on Feb. 2. He taught physics at 
Georgia Tech and at Duke. During World War II, he 
worked at the Federal Communications Laboratory, 
where he developed aerial navigation equipment. 
\fter retiring, he became owner of the Tocks Island 
Soaring School, where he was a glider pilot and soar 
ing instructor. He is survived by his wife, Beula 
Mayra Phillips Scarborough A.M. ‘40; two 


sons; a daughter; and a grandson. 


Ellis Downing Williams M.Ed. °37 of North 
Plainfield, N.J., on Jan. 8, 2003. He taught math and 
science for some years, then taught physics for the 
Navy during World War II. He later taught at South 
Plaintield High School, creating the school’s math 
and science department and retiring as its head. He is 
survived by his daughter, Hazelmaye. 


Edward W. Shilling B.S.E. 38 of Melbourne, 
Fla., on June 25, 2003. At Duke, he was a member 
of Pi Kappa Phi fraternity. He was an engineer at 
DuPont Co. 


Robert H. Stephens 338 of Wilmington, Del., on 
March 27, 2003. He served with the Navy Seabees 
during World War II. He had been a controller at 
Continental Can Co., Pusey & Jones Co., and Standex 
International. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; four 
daughters; two sons; a brother, Richard L. Stephens 
41; 10 grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Ethel Mae Zuckerman Bernson 339 of 
Durham, on May 8, 2003. She was a medical techni- 
cian during World War II, then returned to found 
Bernson Carpet and Upholstery Cleaning in 1947. In 
1961, she and her husband helped to found the Judea 
Reform Congregation. In 1998, she was named 
Volunteer of the Decade and Tree of Hope Recipient 


for the Duke Cancer Center. She is survived by a son, 
four nieces, and a nephew. 


George William Bumgarner 8.1). 39 of 
Winston-Salem, on June 28, 2003. A Navy chaplain 
during World War II, he later served in the Western 
N.C. Conference of the United Methodist Church. 
He was conference historian for 28 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Miriam; a son; a daughter; a broth- 
er; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


John A. Goehrig '39 of Sarasota, Fla., on May 12, 
2003. An Army Infantry veteran of World War II, he 
received the Silver Star for gallantry in action. He had 
retired from H.K. Porter Co. in New York. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jane; a daughter; a son; two grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Daniel O. Shackelford '39 of Greenville, S.C., on 
June 7, 2003. An Army veteran, he had been president 
of the N.C. Association of Certified Public Account- 
ants. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn Umstead 
Shackelford °41; a daughter; a brother, Walter 
E. Shackelford '42; and a granddaughter. 


Ward D. Abbott B.S.M.E. ’40 of Derby, N.Y., on 
Noy. 15, 2002. He is survived by his wife, Mary, and 
two daughters. 


Marion Whitener Bartlett B.S.N. 41 of 
Greenville, N.C., on March 4, 2003. She is survived 
by three children. 

William Ernest Hayes Ph.D. '41 of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. He is survived by his wife, Barbara, and four sons. 


Marion Wilson Nesbitt B.D. ’41 of Durham, on 
July 3, 2003. As a United Methodist minister, he 
served churches in seven counties, was on the faculty 
of Duke’s divinity school, and served as the director of 
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rural church affairs at The Duke Endowment. He is 
survived by a daughter; a son; two sisters; four grand- 
children; and two great-grandsons. 


Priscilla Gray Wilson ‘41 of Austin, Texas, on 
July 4, 2003. She is survived by her husband, Howard, 
and four children. 


Richard P. Spencer ’42 of Carmel, Calif., on 
May 23, 2003. An Army and Navy veteran of World 
War II, he was then self-employed in the investment 
business for 42 years. He is survived by his wife, Mary; 
a son; a daughter; a brother; two sisters; 14 grandchil- 
dren; 21 great-grandchildren; and a nephew, 


Patrick S. Hamrick ’89, M.Diy.’92. 


Jesse Whilden Carll M.D. '43 of Palm Beach, 
Fla., on March 28, 2003, of leukemia. He practiced 
general medicine and obstetrics and gynecology for 
more than 40 years. He served on the board of 
Cumberland College and helped start its nursing pro- 
gram. He was a deacon at St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church in Bridgeton. He is survived by four daugh- 
ters, a brother, and seven grandchildren. 


Kathryn Decker Glavey B.S.N. '43 of Tacoma, 
Wash., on March 25, 2003. She was a certified nurse 
anesthetist in the Women’s Army Corps during World 
War Il, after which she worked at Good Samaritan 
Hospital in Puyallup, Wash. She is survived by two 
daughters, a brother, and two grandsons. 


Mary Jane White Raulston B.S.N. '43 of 
Baytown, Texas, on May 15, 2003. She was director 
of nursing at Baptist Memorial Hospital for many 
years. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, and 
three grandchildren. 


Paul Parks Walenta 43 of Utica, N.Y., on 
March 26, 2003. After earning his divinity doctorate 
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at Union Theological Seminary, he was a pastor at 
churches in Brooklyn and Buffalo, and in Delaware. 
He is survived by his wife, Marie; two sons; and a 
granddaughter. 


Thomas Murray Toomey ’44 of Chevy Chase, 
Mad., on Jan. 19, 2003, of cancer. He was a Marine 
Corps aviator in World War II and served in Wash- 
ington during the Korean War. He later became direc- 
tor of several Washington companies. He received an 
honorary degree and multiple awards from Catholic 
University. He is survived by his wife, Grace; three 
daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Lynn Montanye Holcombe ’45 of Palm Harbor, 
Fla., on May 11, 2003. An Army Air Force veteran of 
World War II, he was a district manager at General 
Electric for 39 years. He is survived by his wife, Sigrid; 
four sons, including Gregory Wilhelm Holcombe 
93. two daughters; a sister; and 10 grandchildren. 


Jean Barkwell Jinks ’45 of Indiana, Pa., on Feb. 
19, 2003. She taught high school in New Jersey and 
New York, and retired as a guidance counselor from 
the Red Bank Valley School District. She is survived 
by ason, a daughter, and three granddaughters. 


Gilbert Earl Weaver ’45 of Garner, N.C., on 
June 6, 2003. A Marine Corps veteran of World War 
II, he practiced law in Raleigh for 28 years before 
moving to Garner. He was Garner’s town attorney 
for 21 years and mayor for two years. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, a brother, three grandsons, and 
two granddaughters. 


Rhoda Rial Welk 746 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Feb. 
13, 2003. She is survived by two sons. 


Paul G. Fillmore M.D. 47 of Ventura, Calif, on 
May 20, 2003. Before serving for two years in the 
Army, he worked with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Japan. He worked in private practice for 28 
years. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; three sons; 
two daughters; a brother; 22 grandchildren; and 24 
great-grandchildren. 


John Burton Gillette '47 of Southern Pines, 
N.C., on March 21, 2003. He was the director of 
parks and recreation for the city of Wilson for 38 years. 


Robert Alexander McCuiston Jr. °47 of High 
‘Point, N.C., on May 14, 2003. A Navy veteran of 
World War II, he was a Charter Life Underwriter at 
Integon Life Insurance Corp. He is survived by his 
\wife, Joanne; a son; three daughters: Margaret 
‘McCuiston Gall B.S.N. 83, Connie McCuiston 
Lawson ’81, and Patricia McCuiston Hege 
86; two sisters, including Erdmuth McCuiston 
Venable 50; and 12 grandchildren. 


Julian Arey Rand Jr. 47 of Winston-Salem, on 
Jan. 18, 2003. He worked for 34 years at Brown and 
Williamson Tobacco Co., retiring as a branch manag- 
ler. He is survived by his wife, Nan; two daughters, 
including Elizabeth Rand Jones "77; a son, 
Julian Arey Rand III ’82; and five grandchildren. 


William Coburn Alexander ’48 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., on May 20, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War 
Il, he owned and operated Bill Alexander Inc., a real- 
estate and construction firm. He is survived by two 
sons; a daughter, M. Camille Alexander ’77; a 
sister; and seven grandchildren. 


| 
Timothy M. Casey ’48 of Nashua, N.H., on 
March 30, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Margaret. 


i} 

Elizabeth Jackson Esoda °48, M.D. 52 of Wil- 
iamsburg, Va., on July 7, 2003. She practiced dermatol- 
ey for 34 years, then taught and conducted research 
t the University of Pennsylvania’s medical school. 
he was honored in Who's Who of Medical Women for 
er work. She is survived by her husband, Bernard; 


two daughters, including Mary Elizabeth Garrett 
B.S.N. ’79; four sons, including Robert Michael 
Esoda '80; a brother; and 15 grandchildren. 


Nancy Boyer Feindt '48 of Toledo, Ohio, on 
March 22, 2003, of cancer. Besides teaching in the 
US., she taught in England on a FulbrightHays Award. 
She received a commendation from the Michigan 
House of Representatives for her work with the Soviet 
Union on children’s art exchange exhibitions. She is 
survived by a sister, two nieces, and a cousin. 


Cedric Thomas Sidney M.F. ’48 of New Orleans, 
on May 5, 2003. He founded Antiques Restored, but 
his avocation was full-time student. He had two bach- 
elor’s degrees and master’s degrees in forestry, art, and 
biology, and was slated to receive a degree in urban 
studies from the University of New Orleans the day 
after his death. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
three sons; a daughter; and a sister. 


Donald Q. O’Brien ’49 of Bedminster, N.J., on 
March 25, 2003. A member of the Naval Air Corps 
during World War II, he served in the Army during 
the Korean War. He worked for 32 years at Warner- 
Lambert Co. in various directorships. He is survived 
by three daughters, a son, a sister, and five grand- 
daughters. 


Alice Patton Greller ’49 of Gateway Towers, Pa., 
on June 27, 2003. She helped launch the University 
of Pittsburgh’s Greensburg campus in 1963. She was a 
history professor for 37 years at Community College of 
Allegheny County, where she received the Legendary 
Faculty Award from the CCAC Educational Founda- 
tion. She also chaired a committee of the Pittsburgh 
History & Landmarks Foundation. She is survived by 
her sister, Mimi; three stepchildren; and two cousins. 


Frederic Wurl Swamer Ph.D. ’49 of Pocopson, 


Pa., on April 5, 2003. He worked for DuPont for 34 
years, retiring in 1979. An accomplished viola player, 
he also taught violin to many local students. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Hope; two daughters, including 
Joanne Swamer Kopp 75; three stepdaughters; 
two stepsons; and five grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Roberta Walton '49 of Marietta, Ga., 
on March 30, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority, Zeta Tau Alpha, and student 
government. She is survived by a daughter; two sons, 
including John Winthrop Walton ’82; and a sis- 
ter, Martha Walters Acker Jr. 56. 


Harold P. Hamilton ’50, Ph.D. 54 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on July 1, 2003. He was a past president of 
N.C. State University, Central Methodist College, and 
Deaconess Hospital Foundation; assistant state treas- 
urer of Kentucky; and founding president of the Ohio 
Planned Giving Council. He is survived by his wife, 
Agnes; a son; three daughters; seven grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Charles Robert Holloman J.D. ’50 of Raleigh, 
on March 24, 2003. He was an Air Force veteran of 
World War II. Recognized in 1966 as a founding 
father of the community college system, he taught in 
public schools and several North Carolina colleges. 
He is survived by his wife, Madeline; three sons; a 
daughter; two sisters; and five grandchildren. 


Frank C. Smith Jr. '50 of Charlotte, on May 25, 
2003. After serving with the Air Force in military 
intelligence, he worked for Aetna Life and Casualty 
for 12 years. He then founded an insurance company, 
the Group Insurance Buying Services. He is survived 
by his wife, Ginny; two sons; a daughter; a sister; two 
erandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


William Hinton Wesson Jr. Ph.D. ’50 of 
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Columbia, S.C., on May 10, 2003. He taught econom 
ics at the University of South Carolina for 21 years, 
and continued to lecture as a professor emeritus for 12 
more yeal He Is SUTVIN ed by his wite, Louise; two 
daughters, including Celeste Wesson ‘72; and 
two grandchildren. 


Nathan Hughes Wilson LL.B. 50 of Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla., on March 14, 2003. After serving 
in the Army Air Force during World War II, he 
became general counsel for Southern Bell. He chaired 
the board of directors of Florida Community College 
and, later, Brooks Rehabilitation Hospital. A commu- 
nity leader, he won many awards, including the 
Human and Civil Rights Award from the Jacksonville 
Urban League and the Brotherhood Award from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. He is 
survived by his wife, Joycelin; five daughters; and 
three grandchildren. 


Philip H. Cannon ’5! of Wilmington, Del., on 
June 26, 2003. He had retired from the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. He is survived by his wife, 
Dottie. 


Carl A. Jaeger M.D. 51 of Greenwich, Conn., on 
May 30, 2003. He was an Air Force veteran of World 
War II. Besides having a private practice, he wrote 
several research studies for prestigious medical journals 
and taught at Yale University School of Medicine. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary Elizabeth; two daughters; 
a stepdaughter; and two stepsons. 


Paul Allen Walters Jr. M.D. 51, B.S.M.’52 
of Virginia Beach, Va., on April 26, 2003. He was a 
psychoanalyst. He is survived by his wife, Pat, and 
five children. 


Harold M. Upchurch '53 of Fuquay-Varina, N.C., 


on June 8, 2003. He is survived by a son; a stepson; a 
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sister; a brother, J. Daniel Upchurch '51; and 
four step-grandchildren. 


Betty Booker Bond KN. 154, B.S.N.Ed. ‘56 of 
Kilmarnock, Va., on June 3, 2002. Selected as an 
Outstanding Young Woman of America in 1965, she 
went on to become a nursing instructor and counselor 
at Wilkes College and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. She 
later became a real-estate agent and broker. She is 
survived by two sons and a grandson. 


Thomas Henry Koeze '55 of London, on Nov. 
15, 2002. He earned his M.D. at George Washington 
Medical School in 1959, then received a Rhodes 
Scholarship to attend Oxford University for two 
years. He is survived by his wife, Shelia; a son; and 

a daughter. 


Alice Jane Raymond Laing 5.5.N.Ed. 55 of 
Sacramento, Calif., on May 18, 2003. She was a nurse- 
teacher in several private psychiatric hospitals and, 
later, a charge nurse and instructor at Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital. She is survived by two brothers. 


Sidney Thomas Webster A.M. ‘56, Ph.D. '57 of 
Worthington Hills, Ohio, on May 21, 2003. He had 
retired as a chemist with Chemical Abstracts Service. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary Lu; a daughter; his 
mother; a brother; and two grandsons. 


George K. Wolf '56 of Poplar Bluff, Mo., on May 
18, 2003. He was a professional physical therapist for 
38 years. A member of the American Physical 
Therapy Association, he was the first president of the 
SEMO District Physical Therapy Association, which 
he helped form. He is survived by his wife, Jean 
Louise Lodge '57; four daughters; and a brother. 


Alton Bruce Bottoms 158 of Charlotte, on 
March 30, 2003. He practiced dentistry for 37 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Dianne; a daughter; two 
sons; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


David L. Kittrell Jr. M.Div. 58 of Plano, Texas, 
on March 27, 2003. He was an advertising executive 
with Crook Advertising Agency and Katz Agency, 
then managed CBS radio-spot sales for 12 states. 
After receiving a divinity degree, he served in many 
churches throughout Texas. He is survived by his wife, 
Katheryn; a son; two daughters; five grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Robert Enoch Burns III 59 of Tarboro, N.C., 
on May 8, 2003. He was the minister of Howard 
Memorial Presbyterian Church for 33 years. He was 
also on the President’s Council for Union Theological 
Seminary. He is survived by his wife, Sheila Kennedy; 
three sons; and three grandchildren. 


Willoughby G. Cheney Jr. 59 of Elon, N.C., on 
May 14, 2003. Retiring after 41 years at Burlington 
Industries, he then worked for H&R Block. He volun- 
teered frequently in churches, city government, and 
civic organizations. He is survived by his wife, 
Winnie Satterfield Cheney 159; a son; two 
daughters; and one grandson. 


Elizabeth Hatcher Crihfield 59 of Sedgefield, 
N.C., on June 2, 2003, of cancer. She made her state 
debut in Raleigh and was a member of the Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. She is survived by her husband, 
Glenn Stevenson Crihfield '58; two sons; and 
a grandson. 


James Wallace Hill Il 59 of San Jose, Calif., on 
May 19, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Lambda 
Chi Alpha fraternity. He earned an M.B.A. and a law 
degree at the University of Santa Clara. He retired 
from Lockheed Corp. in 1991. 


William H. Osgood M.F. 59 of Reston, Va., on 
May 5, 2003. He had worked with the U.S. Forest 
Service in Idaho and Oregon, as well as the Ohio 
Division of Forestry. He then worked for 25 years as a 


review appraiser in the Washington Area Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. He is survived by his wife, Sandra 
Derr; a son; a daughter; and a brother. 


Howard L. Harrod 8.1). '60 of Nashville, Tenn., 
on Feb, 3, 2003. He had retired as a professor at 
Vanderbilt University, where he taught social ethics 
and sociology of religion. He is survived by his wife, 
Annemarie, and two daughters. 


Wilbur A. Jarrett '61 of Thomasville, N.C., 
on July 2, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, 
he was pastor in the United Methodist Conference 
for 50 years. He was pastor emeritus at Memorial 
United Methodist Church. He is survived by three 
daughters, a brother, five grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Heyward Wilson Sauls M.A.1- 61 of Poquoson, 
Va., on May 11, 2003. An Army veteran of World 
War Il and the Korean War, he retired as professor 
emeritus from Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 
after 24 years. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; two 
daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Paul J. Hurley Ph.D. '62 of Carbondale, Ill., on 
March 24, 2003. He is survived by three brothers. 


Susan Bennett King '62 of Durham, on July 22, 
after a long battle with lung cancer. She was a Duke 
trustee emerita and former chair of the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission during the Carter 
administration. From 1982 to1994, she worked for 
Corning Inc., where her job titles included director 
of consumer affairs, consumer products division; vice 
president for corporate communications; president 

of Steuben Glass, a division of Corning; and senior 
vice president of corporate affairs. In 1994, she was 
named leader-in-residence for the Sanford Institute’s 
Hart Leadership Program (HLP), which helps Duke 
undergraduates become active leaders. She was also 
president of the HLP’s Leadership Initiative, designed 
to encourage and support universities interested in 
undergraduate leadership education. In 2000, she 
endowed the Susan B. King Professorship of Public 
Policy Studies through the Bass Program for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Education. She is survived by her 
husband, Stephen Glantz; a brother, Bruce Bennett 
’65; two nieces; and a nephew. 


Judith Sydnor Miller ’62 of McLean, Va., on 
Feb. 12, 2003, of pancreatic cancer. She was the 
director of the Assisted Living Federation of America 
in Fairfax County, the American Academy of Audiol- 
ogy, and the Alzheimer’s Association Coalition of 
Texas. She is survived by her husband, Allen; a son; 
a daughter, Deborah Miller Witchey '86; and 

a granddaughter. 


Randolph Charles Dickens M.A.T. '67 of 
Raleigh, on May 11, 2003. His 30-year military career 
spanned World War II, the Korean War, and the Viet- 
nam War. After retiring from the military, he taught at 
N.C. State University. He is survived by his wife, 
Lazelle; two sons; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


John Francis Keever Jr. '67, B.H.S. '83 of 
Asheville, N.C., on April 30, 2003, of cancer. An 
Army veteran of the Vietnam War, he helped admin- 
ister Sara Scott Furniture Industries before becoming 
a physician’s assistant with Asheville Cardiovascular 
Thoracic Surgeons PA. He is survived by his mother; 
his wife, Patricia Rouzer Keever 69; two 
daughters, including Elizabeth Malone Keever 
96; two sisters; and a brother. 


Charles L. Haslam J.D. '69 of Washington, on 
Jan. 24, 2003. He was a Washington-based independ- 
ent specialist in business and law, and was general 
counsel for the Commerce Department in the late 
1970s. He is survived by his companion, Linda 
Chandler; a son; a sister; and a brother. 
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ST. JOHN: Two bedrooms, pool. Beach nearby, 
spectacular view. (508) 668-2078. www. 
10kvacationrentals.com/stjohnproperties/index.htm 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
ST. GEORGE ISLAND, FL: Beautiful, new 


ocean-view home in gated community. 

Five bedrooms, five and a half baths. Sleeps 10. 
Private pool. (770) 834-7112. rickprince@ 
megapathdsl.net 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters) /3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront 
house sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. 
Near Charleston. (202) 338-3877 for infor 


mation, pictures. 


__ ATLANTIC BEACH, NC: Island Beach and 

Racket Club, coastal forest/sound side condo 
(unit H-202), three bedrooms, two and a half 
baths, sleeps 8, tennis pro, Olympic-size pool, boat 
parking, $510-900 weekly (seasonal). View at 
atlanticbeachrealty.net. Call (800) 682-3702. 


LAKE PLACID, NY: Newly renovated one- 
bedroom condo next to prestigious Whiteface 
Club golf course—a golfer’s and skier’s dream 
vacation rental. Fully equipped with fireplace and 
patio. Call Christina (800) 724-8778, ceccleston 
@lakeplacidrealestate.com 
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W. Howard Ruedger M.S. 70 of Durham, on 
May 21, 2003. After retiring from the Research 
Triangle Institute, he went into real estate. He is sur- 
yived by his wife, Virginia; his father; a son; a daugh- 
‘er; a brother; and a grandson. 


M. Bruce Gwinn 7! of Alexandria, Va., on Jan. 29, 
2003, of cancer. He worked for the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee, later becoming a senior policy 
es with the House Government Reform and 
Oversight Committee. He is survived by his wife, May; 
shree children; his mother; a brother; and a sister. 


arry W. Crouse Ph.D. '72 of Atlanta, on March 
8, 2003. 


Charles W. Houston Jr. 774 of Pine Beach, N.J., 
n Feb. 3, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Terra 
eideroest; his father; a sister; a niece; and a nephew. 


STRATTON, VT: Beautiful townhouse nestled 

in upscale mountain resort. Fireplace, three bed- 
rooms, two and a half baths. Comfortably sleeps 8. Ski 
Stratton, walk to Sports Center with indoor pool/ten- 
nis/health club, shop Manchester outlets. Call (203) 
775-2661. 


SNOWSHOE MOUNTAIN, WY: Mountain Crest 
#38 studio condo. Sleeps 4. All amenities. Short walk 
to the slopes. Call Old Spruce Realty at Snowshoe at 
888-577-7823. 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. (609) 
924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields 
of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comeast.net 


SANIBEL ISLAND, FL: Gulf-front penthouse 
condo. Two bedrooms, two baths. Fully equipped. 
White sand beaches. Updated. (315) 685-6741. 
pfrickey@adelphia.net 


FOR SALE 





BOATS @ Eaton Ferry 
9300 Globe Center Drive, near the RDU Airport 
(919) 544-BOAT (2628) 
Come see the largest selection 

of cruisers in central NC! 

Premium sports boats, deck boats, 

& salt-water fishing boats fill the 

Carolinas’ largest indoor showroom. 
www.eatonferry.com 


GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
Are you looking for REAL ESTATE 
on LAKE GASTON? 

Call GASTON POINTE PROPERTIES 
to arrange a BOAT TOUR 
of all properties listed for sale! 

For an appointment: (800) 471-4395 


or visit us at www.gastonpointe.com 


Donald John Lemmerman M.H.A. ’76 of 
Roanoke, Va., on Feb. 16, 2003. 


Patricia Ann O’Rielly ’81 of Solana Beach, 
Calif., on Dec. 13, 2001, of cancer. She is survived by 
her husband, Brian Dorfman; two brothers: Timothy 
William O’Rielly ’78 and Carey Alexander 
O’Rielly ’80; and a sister-in-law, Cynthia Davies 
O’Rielly ’80. 


Donna Anita Jamison-Lago M.B.A. 96 of 
Marietta, Ga., on March 5, 2003, of cancer. She had 
built a business teaching English in Seville, Spain, and 
then moved to New York, where she worked for 
American Express Corp. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Michael; her parents; a brother; a sister; her 
maternal grandmother; and her paternal grandfather. 


Katherine Elizabeth Sheriff '01 of Chicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Better than carbon dating: Science Connection 
dating! Meet others with science/nature interests. 
www.sciconnect.com. 





EXECUTIVE COACHING FOR LAWYERS 
Personalized coaching to help high-achieving 
attorneys improve job satisfaction and success. 
Certified coach — Experienced attorney 
Nationwide practice. 

ACUITY LEGAL CONSULTING 
Deborah J. Katz, Esq. 
www.acuitylegal.com 
(202) 320-8535 


Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 75,000+ potential buy- 
ers, renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, larger 
font size, etc.) or adding an electronically submit- 
ted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify section (FOR 
SALE, etc.) in which ad should appear. 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572.We accept 
VISA, MASTERCARD, and AMERICAN 
EXPRESS. No phone orders, except FAX orders 
with credit card numbers and expiration date: 


(919) 681-1659; e-mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in December; March-April issue: December 7, 
mails in February; May-June issue: February 7, 

mails in April; July-August issue, April 7, mails 

in June; September- October issue: June 7, mails 
in August; November-December issue, August 7, 
mails in October. Please specify issues in which ad 


should appear. 





on June 29, 2003, when a porch collapsed. A member 
of the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority while at Duke, 
she is remembered by her professors as being “a bright 
and energetic student who worked hard.” She is sur- 
vived by her mother, Judith M. Sheriff; her father, 
James A. Sheriff J.D. ’79; and a sister, Ingrid 
Kristina Sheriff ’00. 


Mark Alan Wagoner M.B.A. ’03 of Snow Camp, 
N.C., on May 28, 2003, in a plane crash in Alaska. 
After graduating from N.C. State University with a 
B.S. in electrical engineering and physics, he worked 
at Procter & Gamble as a control- and information- 
systems engineer. He is survived by his parents and his 
fiancée. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


kay, | admit that I’m hardly a serious 

sports fan. And my mastery of com- 

munications technology is basic at 

best. So, it was surprising to see my 
name cascading through the world of cy- 
berspace, from the websites of USA Today to 
the Indian Olympic Association, in a con- 
troversy involving the Olympics, the Web, 
and free speech. 

As the Athens Olympics were getting un- 
der way in August, I received a call from an 
Associated Press reporter with some ques- 
tions about Duke Magazine. The magazine 
was just beginning to run a Web log—the 
online community’s equivalent of postcards 
sent home—from Curt Clausen ’90, a race 
walker. (Pole-vaulter Jillian Schwartz ’01 
had contributed impressions from the open- 
ing ceremony.) For the reporter, Clausen’s 
record as a competitor was less interesting 
than his habits as a blogger. The reporter ex- 
plained that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (IOC) had barred all those swimmers, 
runners, and race walkers from writing first- 
hand accounts for websites. 

Supposedly the IOC was concerned about 
the interests of accredited journalists, and it 
was bound to be protective of broadcasters 
who had paid out big fees. Online journal- 
keeping might be confused with journalism, 
or might compete with journalism, or, in its 
muscularity, might be akin to journalistic 
opining on steroids. 

The informed yet informal narratives pro- 
vided by blogs are at once more personal and 
less sweeping than professional reporting. 
Their appeal is in their amateurishness. 
Blogging is an act of interpretation. Journal- 
ism, too, is an interpretation of reality. But 
journalism is part of a collective act, and the 
individual reporter’s voice is tempered by 
the editorial standards of the organization. 
Journalists have editors. Journal-writers are 
lone voices. The beauty (sometimes the bane) 
of the Web is the space it gives to lone voices. 

Indeed, it seems to me that blogging is to 
watching or reading about the Olympic games 
as touring a “virtual” art gallery is to visiting a 
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museum: They are mutually re- 
inforcing activities. Sampling 
the one—the little picture— 
lures you into the other—the 


L 
bs 
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In “commissioning” the blogs (the Duke 


big picture. 


athletes weren't paid for their blogging ef- 
forts), we wanted to make the Olympics move- 
ment more meaningful and more vivid. The 
Web can deliver an immediacy that a bi- 
monthly publication schedule doesn’t allow. 
It can also help build relationships among 
readers, just as it can build relationships be- 
tween them and the magazine. This is, after 
all, an alumni magazine devoted to educa- 
tion, not a commercial enterprise devoted to 
profit making. (That, of course, would feel 
so out of place at the Olympics.) 

A media-relations person with the U.S. 
Olympic Committee (who had to be informed 
what a “blog” is) told me that our blogging 
project was inoffensive to him. He was cer- 
tain that an Olympic athlete writing for his 
university’s alumni magazine—assuming that 
he was relaying his own impressions and not 
compromising the privacy of other athletes 
—would be doing the sort of “hometown” 
reporting that wouldn't seem to violate any 
boundaries. 

But a different official, writing from up 
high at IOC headquarters in the Chateau de 
Vidy in Lausanne, Switzerland, helpfully re- 
ferred me to Rule 59 of the Olympic Charter, 
Bylaw 5. It reads, “Under no circumstances, 
throughout the duration of the Olympic 
Games, may any athlete, coach, official, press 
attaché, or any other accredited participant 
be accredited or act as a journalist or in any 
other media capacity.” He also shared a por- 
tion of the “JOC Internet Guidelines,” which 
specify that “athletes, coaches, trainers, offi- 
cials, and any other accredited participants 
may not submit journals or online diaries to 
websites during the actual Games period.” 

So for this period, it was officially a no-go 
for blogging. Period. Clausen couldn’t see the 
sense of it; he related in his blog that the 
U.S. Olympic Committee might look the other 
way, as long as bloggers were not paid, but 
that rules were rules, however indefensible. 
Not surprisingly, other bloggers found com- 
mon cause around this Olympian tug-of-war. 








Someone who blogs as “Space 
Tramp” declared, “I’m with 
you,” adding that “no one ha: 
the right to obstruct the flow’ 
of information. 

What you learn from a blogger’s flow o 
words is what you learn from any unfiltered 
on-the-scene report: You get the sights 
sounds, tastes, really everything that goe: 
into experiencing an event from a particula 
point of view. TV thrusts you into the scene 
but from the vantage point of a wide-angle 
lens; it is fine for conveying images and the 
rough contours of story lines. But it can’ 
fully document individual motivations anc 
sensations. 

Blogging from his training camp in Crete 
Clausen discussed dealing with the basic 
issues of acclimation—key factors, for him 
in determining success or failure. By night 
he was easing into high altitudes, sleeping ir 
an “altitude tent” at a simulated 9,000 feet 
By day, he was adapting to high tempera: 
tures. “I used the same method in 1999 ir 
the lead-up to the World Track and Fiele 
Championships in Seville, Spain, where | 
won the bronze medal,” he wrote. (Unfor- 
tunately, he didn’t turn in a medal-qualify- 
ing performance in Athens.) 

What Clausen was doing was making him- 
self a compelling character in the Olympic: 
story. Wouldn’t people want to see that story 
played out as he entered competition? 

There’s irony in the fact that an Olympic 
movement associated with the birth of Ath 
enian democracy would see fit to clam 
down on the speaking rights of its athletes 
Clausen said as much in his blog. He wrote 
“IT think it is absolutely absurd to place 
freedom-of-speech restriction on athlete 
and gladly violate the rule. Thanks for pro 
viding the opportunity!” 

Well, Curt, you can thank a Greek gu 
named Pericles. As the Peloponnesian Wa 
was raging in the fifth century B.C., Pericle 
offered this solace in his famous funeral ora 
tion: “The freedom which we enjoy in ou 
government extends also to our ordina 
life. There, far from exercising a jealous su 
veillance over each other, we do not fe 
called upon to be angry with our neighb 
for doing what he likes.” 
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CHANGE SERVICE REQUESTED 


Pe 411 BAS £86 ee Ce Tt TING 


For wise investors willing to capitalize on turbulent markets, this could be the dawn of a very 
rewarding time. By focusing on commercial real estate — a solid, time-tested investment — we can 
help you balance out the uncertainty of other market sectors. In fact, we've achieved consistently 


high returns and have never missed a quarterly payment. It all comes from thinking smart, work- 





ing hard, and digging deep to find the best opportunities available. Contact us to learn more. 


And bask in the glow of investments built on a firm foundation. 
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